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INTRODUCTION. 


Tu E. Dublin Society having for Gini years 
: paſt deſiſted from publiſhing their s ranſactions ; 


in volumes, from an opinion, that their weekly! pa- 


pers were better adapted to the diſperſion of them, 
by poſt, or other conveyance, throughout the king- 
dom; and finding at length, that theſe looſe papers 
have been, i in great meaſure, loſt to the public, and | 
the diſperſion of them neglected, have come to a re- 


VE; ſolution of communicating ſuch of the Tranſactions, 


as may appear to be of uſe, i in one or two volumes 


— as formerly praftiſed. 


The Society has of late years been furniſhed 


with a great number of models of implements of 


agriculture, and of improved machinery for ma- 


nufactures. Such as appear to be new, and uſe- 


ful, will be deſcribed and engraved. 


8 A Botanical 
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2 


A Botanical garden, in a proper ſcite at Glaſs- 
nevin, half a mile from Dublin, has been eſta- 


bliſhed, and a profeſſor appointed, who gives 2 
courſe of lectures annually. 


A Laboratory is annexed to their l in 
Dublin, where experiments are daily made by the 
profeſſor of chemiſtry and mineralogy, and lec- 
. tures are given in both. An itinerant mineralo- 
giſt is employed, who ſends to Dublin ſpecimens 


of his diſcoveries, which are analyſed by the _ 
feffor. | 


The Leſtean muſeum of mineralogy and natu- 
. ral hiſtory has been purchaſed at a great expence, 


and proper rooms erected for erhiditin 8 them at 
their houſe | in Dublin. 


The uſual annual premiums of the Society for 
improvements, in agriculture, plantin g. and ma- 
5 nufactures, are continued, to which are added 

| premiums for the beſt anſwers, at examinations in 


botany and mineralogy. This may therefore be 
eſteemed a new inſtitution. | 


Their Petition to the Houſe of Commons this 
ſeſſion, ſtates their objets generally, and } iS as 
follows. 7 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE AND HONOURABLE | 


TN PARLIAMENT AS SEMBLED : 
Tun 
* E T 1 T I 0 * 


or THE 


DUBLIN SOCIETY, 


ron PROMOTING HUSBANDRY AND OTHER USEFUL ars 


IN IR ELAND. 


HUMBLE. SHEWETH, 


Tu A T your ] Petitioners v were incorporat- : 
ed by his late Majeſty i in the year 1749, under 
the ſtile and title of the Dublin Society, for pro- 


moting Huſbandry and other uſeful Arts i in Ire- 
land. 


Tnar aided * his Majeſty's royal bounty of 
| cool. a year, and by the ſucceſſive bounty of 
parliament, in addition to their own private ſub- 


ſcriptions, they have conſtantly endeavoured to 
— the beneficial objects of their inſtitution, 


by applying the ame in premiums and other means 


for 


THE KNIGHTS, CITIZENS AND BURGESSES, | 
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iv 
for promoting agriculture, arts and manufactures, 
and they have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that their 


endeavours have not been fruitleſs; many millions 
of trees have been planted, many large and exten - 


five nurſeries have been formed i in divers parts of 
the kingdom under their premiums, and the emu- 
lation, which has ariſen among gentlemen of or- 
: namenting and improving the value of their eſtates, 
has been ſufficiently encouraged by the cheapneſs 

of price and facility of acquiring young trees, 


which thoſe nurſeries have produced ; ; their en- 


dtcavours too for i improving agriculture and manu- 

EY factures, though much reſtrained by the limited 
ſtate of their funds, have not been unſucceſsful ; = 
5 and they have lately purchaſed the celebrated 35 

. Leſkean collection of minerals, and built rooms 


for its reception, and for the accommodation of 


_ thoſe who wiſh to ſtudy the ſcience, contiguous 


to their repoſitory in Hawkins-ſtreet, at an ex- 


penſe far beyond their ordinary means. With a 


view of promoting further the means of acquiring 


knowledge they have built a very complete che- 


mical elaboratory, furniſhed it with all neceſſary 


apparatus, and eſtabliſhed a profeſſor of great 


ability to make experiments and give lectures in 
that ſcience, through which manufactures have 


received 


INTRODUCTION. |" oro 
received of late years the moſt deciſive and rapid 
improvements: but they want room and build- 
ings for experiments, where new methods of tan- 
ning, brewing, &c. may be executed for the ex- 
amination of the public; ; they have alſo, under 

the encouragement and ſanction of the legiſlature, N 
procured land at Glaſſnevin, which they! have fur- 
niſhed and are continuing to furniſh with various 
arrangements of plants, for the purpoſe of promot- 
= ing a practical knowledge of botany, ſo far as it 
s uſeful to the farmer, the grazier, the planter, ; 
- and the artificer, a knowledge hitherto much ne- 
glected in this kingdom, but very efſential for 
forming a complete and profitable acquaintance s 
with land and its products; they have appointed 
A profeſſor of great {kill and eminence to lecture 
on theſe plants, and on the various uſes of all 
8 which are natives of Ireland; how far each Is : 
| nutritious or injurious to each ſpecies of cattle, or 
can afford means of dycing colours, or be uſeful 
in manufactures; ö they have in contemplation the 
extending of their ground there, ſo as to procure 
the power of water which goes through it, for 
the purpoſe of trying experiments and giving prac- 
tical proof of the utility and application of many 
modern inventions in mechanics for ſhortening la 


bour 
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bour in agriculture, arts and mals; that 


they likewiſe propoſe to ere& ſheds for their 
ploughs and implements i in huſbandry, and to ap- 
propriate a field there where country gentlemen 
and farmers may have ocular demonſtration of 
their effects; they alſo hope to rear and cultivate i 
the ſpirit of 1 improving the breed of all forts of 
cattle in this kingdom, by exhibiting there the 
beſt approved animals for breed, which will re- 
quire ſeveral ſtalls and divided yards to be built 
: there; F but the purchaſe of the ground, the pre- 
paring it, the furniſhing it with plants, and the 
fitting up rooms there for a Botanic Library and 
for lecturing, has ſo far exhauſted their funds, 5 
s that without a conſiderable increaſe of bounty 
now, and an annual addition to the uſual bounty 
of parliament, they fear they cannot maintain the 
Inftitution, much leſs carry it to perfection, con- | 
ſiſtent with a due attention to the other objects of - 
th cir incorporation; ; and they have further appli- 
ed themſelves to the eſtabliſhing a Veterinary In- 
ſtitution for promoting a knowledge of the diſea- 
ſes, the cures, and the treatment of horſes and 


other cattle, a ſimilar inſtitution to which i is now 
eſtabliſhed in London, and ſupported by the 


bounty of the Britiſh — : and they have 


accordingly 
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INTRODUCTION. vi 
accordingly held out the proſpect of ſufficient en- 
couragement to induce a profeſſor in that art to 
ſettle in this kingdom and inſtruct in it; but 


without rooms for diſſection and for lecturing, ; 


ſtalls or ſtables in the way of an hoſpital AS 


wel for black cattle, ſheep and ſwine, as for 


horſes, their efforts muſt be vain, and without 
the means of defraying this expenſe they muſt 


ſtop; that their drawin; g ſchools, which have pro- 
duced many uſeful. artiſts for the improvement 
and credit of Iriſh manufactures, were ſo confin- 
5 ed 3 in Grafton-ſtreet that it was impracticable to 
| extend them there, from which circumſtance, 
and the more eaſy ſuperintending of them and 
| their many repoſitories for national improvement 
eſtabliſhed i in Hawkins-ſtreet, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to remove entirely there from Grafton. 
ſtreet, more particularly as they have in Hawkins- 
: ſtreet a very extenſive collection of agricultural i im- 


plements, and a very valuable library of books, 


relative to all learning neceſſary for the objects 


of their inſtitution: all which, together with their 


elaboratory and Leſkean muſeum, will be better 
and more ceconomically taken care of by the So- 
ciety and its committees meeting there, and a 


ſpirit of improvement may be encouraged by the 


frequent 
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frequent opportunities, which their meetings there 
will afford to the perſons attending them, of ſee- 
ing and examining: they have therefore ſold 


their concerns in Grafton-ſtreet, and have already 
expended the money ariſing from the fale on their 
: buildings in Hawkins-ſtreet and at Glaſſnevin ; * 
they did alſo order about a year ago a valuation 
to be made of ground adjoining their preſent 8 


concerns in Hawkins. ſtreet, under the authority 


of parlament, with intent to purchaſe a ſufficien- 


_ cy thereof for many of the foregoing objects, but 
not nearly adequate to embrace them all, being 
reſtrained i in their intentions by the great inade- 
quacy of their funds; 3 thus all the ground, which 
they wiſh for to anſwer fully every purpoſe they 

have ſtated to be in their view near Hawkins- 
- ftreet, for drawing ſchools, rooms for their 
meetings, for exhibition of the works and inge 
nious inventions of Iriſh artiſts, and for a x complete 
eſtabliſhment of a Veterinary ſchool, is compre- 
hended under the grounds demiſed by Trinity 
College to the Biſhop of Raphoe, and the title to 


which, as well of the College as of the ſaid Biſhop, 


has been ſince purchaſed, and is now veſted in 


de Commiſſioners for wide ſtreets under a&t of 


39th Georg ge III. C. 533 and Your petitioners ob- 


{ erve 
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ſerve with much gratification that the legiſlature 
has enacted, in the twenty- ſixth ſection of the ſaid 


act, that as part of the ſaid ground there belong- 
ing to the College and the ſaid Biſhop might here- 
after be required for certain public purpoſes, that 
the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhould not alienate, diſpoſe 


| off, ſet or ſell ſuch parts of the ſaid grounds as 


lie between Poolbeg-ſtreet and Townſend- ſtreet, 


and is bounded on the weſt by Hawkins-ſtreet, : 
b during ſeven years after paſſing of the act, except - 


for fuch public purpoſes ; ; that your petitioners 


humbly apprehend the public purpoſes, which were 


bo contemplation of the legiſlature when they paſ- 
ſed that clauſe, were thoſe which are here ſtated, 
and which they humbly pray a grant of ſaid 
grounds for effectuating, together with ſuch 
ſum as may be neceſſary for purchaſing out the 
tenants intereſts, which they underſtand are all 
expireable and the houſes moſtly {mall and out 


N of repair; 5 that for the further execution of their 


truſt and promoting agriculture they beg leave to 


ſubmit the expediency of being empowered to 


ſend perſons throughout the kingdom to make 
agricultural ſurveys of each county in the ſame 


manner as has been done in Britain by the Board 


of agriculture there, in order that by a knowledge 
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of the defects, or of any profitable practice in any 

place, they may be able to remedy the one or to 
diffuſe and extend the other, and may have the 
means of a continued correſpondence with all 
parts, ſo as to ſuit their exertions from time to 
time, where neceſſary, with efficacy and a furer 
proſpect of ſucceſs. 


They bs therefore, with all n fabanit : 
their ſituation to this Honourable Houſe, 
whoſe liberality they have ſo long experien- 
ol earneſtly praying ſuch aid as may 
g enable them to proceed in the great objects 5 
which they have ſtated, and at the ſame f 


time maintain all the other ends of their | 
= inſtitution. 


February 6th, 1800. 
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BOTANIC GARDEN. 


The Society propoſe this to be a complete re- 
pertory, for practical knowledge, in every thing 
which reſpects vegetation, agriculture, trees, farm- 
| ing and all the uſes of the ſurface of the land 
and its produce; 3 0 be. the depoſit of all the 
: knowledge, which ſtatiſtical views, ſurveys, and 
inſpections into the ſtate of the country, can fur- | 


niſh, and to be a ſchool for inſtructing all perſons 


concerned in the produce of land, as to the moſt 
efficacious and economical modes of raiſing, diſtri- 5 
buting, and uſing that produce. In the lectures, 
the profeſſor will point out, how far each plant 
is nutritious or injurious to each ſpecies of cattle, 
or can afford the means of dycing colours, or be = 
uſeful i in manufactures. 1 


Here the Society have in contemplation the ex- 
tending of their ground, ſo as to procure the 
power of water which goes through it, for the 
purpoſe of trying experiments, and giving practi- 
cal proofs of the utility and application of many mo- 
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dern inventions in mechanics, for ſhortening la- 
bour in agriculture, arts, and manufactures. And 
here they propoſe to erect ſheds for their ploughs 
and implements i in huſbandry, and to appropriate 


A field there, where country gentlemen and farm- | 


ers may have ocular demonſtration of their ef- 


fects. They propoſe alſo to cultivate the ſpirit | 


of improving the breed of all ſorts of cattle in 


this kingdom, and to exhibit there the beſt a 
proved animals for breed. 


A room in the hooks | is fitted up for a botunic - 


library and for lecturing. A plan of the garden 


1 hereunto annexed, which, with the references, 
” will convey an idea of this great undertaking, bet- 
ter than any deſcription. 


CHEMISTRY. 
— 


The Society having embraced the important 


deſign of communicating to Ireland the benefits of 


ſcience, from an extenfive participation of which 


it has from various circumſtances been ſo long pre- 


vented, and conſidering the vaſt improvements 


made 
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made within theſe twelve years in chemical know- 


ledge and its application to almoſt all arts and 


manufactures, feels the neceſſity of enlarging 


the lectures, ſo as to teach the elements and 
| principles of philoſo phic chemiſtry | in a ſyſtematic | 
and experimental courſe, and alſo to have a courſe 
of them for technical chemiſtry, to demonſtrate the 
application of the principles delivered i in the for- 
mer, to various manufactures and arts. For, as 
the four rules of arithmetic muſt be learned, be- 


fore their application to book-keeping, diſcount, 


. calculation of idtereſt, annuities, &c. can be taught, 


and as the elements of geometry and tri gonometry 


muſt be underſtood, before their application to 


the arts of ſurveying, gauging, navigation, for- 7 
tification, &c. can be comprehended, ſo, the 
knowledge of the general principles of pbilgſo phic 
chemijtry neceſſarily precedes that of their appli- 
cation to various arts. Few ſhould be admitted 
ta courſe of lectures on the latter, that have : 
. not paſſed through a courſe of lectures on the jo 


former. 


Of the arts, to which chemical principles are ap- 


plicable, there are ſome, which are entirely within 


its 
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its demeſne, as the arts of bleaching, dyeing, enamel- 


ling, pottery, tanning, ſoap-making, ſugar-making, 
vitrification, varniſbing, gilding, tinning, folder- 
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ing, paper- making, glues, cements, ſtuccos, gun- 


poroder, portable ſoups, maltin g; making yeaſt, 


brewing, d itilling ſpirits, curing fleſh or fiſh, 
either by ſalts or fumes, preſerving from putreface 


tion corn, potatoes, timber, butter, &c. the art of 
purifying or meliorating linſeed oil, alſo train oil and 
other refuſe animal oils, and tallow; of bleachin g 
vas and even making it; of making candles, but- 
ter, cheeſe; of making inks, removing Aains, pre- 25 
ſerving iron from ruſt, or forming metallic com- 
pounds chat reſiſt ruſt, &c. the art of metallurgy, 
of forming various falts neceſfary to ſundry arts, | 


as the vitriols of i iron and copper, alum, fal am- 


moniac, Pruſſian blue, common ſalt, vegetable 
. kelp, e charcoal, coak, coal, turf, &c. 


To various other arts it is ſubſidiary, affording 
oe them afliſtance } in various inſtances, as, to the cot- 


ton manufacturer, in teaching him how to diſtin- 
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guiſh cotton from fine wool, with which it is ſome- 
times adulterated; to the woollen manufacturer 
in teaching to diſtinguiſh the earths proper for 


tulling, Kc. 


Who 
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Who does not ſee, that an object of ſuch 
extent calls for their utmoſt attention? The 
profeſſor will not content himſelf with delivering 
a theory of thoſe arts, but he ſhould actually 
reduce his theory to practice, by making leather, 
ſoap, glass, &c. before his pupils, and thus expe- 


i rimentally prove their application, and the truth of : 
his Principles, as far as c—_—_— will allow, 


As it is not eher, that each 122 mould be . 


inſtructed in each of theſe arts, thoſe that wiſh : 
for inſtruction in any particular art need only go 
to the lecture or lectures that relate to it, and no 
art need be taught, but thoſe for which inſtruc- 5 
tion is required and deſired, before the beginning 
of the courſe. 


MINERALOGY. 
4 very extenſive plan for workin g mines in 
| this country, has been ſuggeſted, and preſented to 


Parliament, by our learned member R. Kirwan, 
Eſq. It is to be wiſhed, that the legiſlature may 


. hereafter cauſe ſome great plan for exploring, and 


bringing into effectual work, the mines of this 
kingdom 
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i INTRODUCTION. 

kingdom, and it is with great ſatisfaction we ſee 
fo many of our members, purſuing the ſtudy of 
mineralogy, with the application of chemiſtry, to 
which this ſcience 1s nearly allied. We ſhall 
give Mr. Kirwan's plan at "" in the following 
ſheets. 


VETERINARY. 


The Bodety 2 to aw themſelves to 
the eſtabliſhing a veterinary inſtitution, for pro- : 
moting a knowledge of the diſeaſes, the cures, 
and the treatment of horſes and other cattle, and 
have held out the proſpect of ſufficient encourage- 
ment to induce a proper profeſſor j in that art, to 
ſettle i in this kingdom and inſtruct i in it. Rooms 
: for diſſection and for lecturing, ſtalls « or ſtables i in 
the way of an Hoſpital, as well for black cattle, 
ſheep, and ſwine, as for horſes, will be erected as 
ſoon as their funds will admit. 


Proper * are — in collecting 
what has been written on this ſubject, by various 
authors, 
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The Society have eſtabliſhed ſchools of archi- 
tecture, landſcape, ornament and figure drawing, | 
for boys, whoſe parents are not in circumſtances to 
afford this education. 5 The {ch ool of architecture 
is free to all apprentices and j journeymen, of car- | 
penters, maſons, ſtone cutters &c. that they may f 
learn the true proportions of cornices, baſes &c. : 
ſhould they work for themſelves. They have alſo 
opened an academy for the living fs gures, where 
regular artiſts are admitted, free of expence. As 
they are ſenſible, that it will be an advantage to 

the kingdom to cultivate the art of drawing, annual . 
premiums are given to the pupils of their ſchools, 5 
and they propoſe to extend their premiums to eſta- 
bliſhed artiſts, being convinced that the practice of 
drawing is no ſooner become common, than it keeps 

all artiſts and manufacturers, as it were, in awe. 

C It 
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k obliges them to give plans and models of 
every thing they promiſe to perform—it enables 


Y all eyes to judge of a work not yet executed—it 
conveys into whatever i is done for us, a truth and 
ſymmetry, which inſure us the enjoyment of a thou- = 
fand beauties, in things that ſeemed no way rela- 
tive to drawin g. The embroiderer, the weaver, | 
the ſmith, Joiner, filverſmith, all collect informa- | 
tion from this art. 


Ireland has eden ſome excellent artiſts, and 


England has ſo far viewed their works with 4 
f jealous eye, that they can never be exhibited 
there, unleſs the artiſt baniſhes himſelf from his 
country, relations and friends, and begins the 
world anew, in a ſtrange country. It is not then 

: furpriſing, that painting has made fuch feeble 
: efforts i in Ireland. : 


The Society have therefore reſolved to take the 


mme arts under protection, and to conſtruct a gal- 
lery for the exhibition of the works and gone 
inventions of Iriſh artiſts. 


STATISTICAL 


 INTRQNUCTIOR.—© uk 


STATISTICAL SURVEY. 


The $ocety n to o calle d for a 
| ſtatiſtical ſurvey or view of the kingdom. They 
have printed and difperſed a liſt of queries, to 
be anſwered by ſuch as are willing to communi- 
cate their knowledge of their reſpective counties, 
1 and they propoſe to ſend proper perſons at the 
expence of the Saciety, | to make the views in 
each county. 


. 71 
e 


The great ifnlty « of carryin 5 theſe great ob- 

C jects into execution, and of perſuadin g the me- ; 
chanic, manufacturer, or farmer, to adopt ſuch 

real improvements as may occur, has been 
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ably and clearly demonſtrated by a member of 
this Society, in an addreſs to an inſtitution ofa 
ſimilar kind, now eſtabliſhing i in London. I. This ad- 
dreſs appears to be better calculated for the meri- E 
dian of this country, and ve ſhall . his own 
- words, 
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1 The flowneſs, with which improvements of 
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all kinds make their way into common uſe, and 
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* eſpecially ſuch improvements as are the moſt cal- 
culated to be of general utility, is very remarka- 

ble, and forms a ſtriking contraſt to the extreme : 

avidity, with which theſe unmeanin g changes are 
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adopted, which folly and caprice are continually | 
bringing forth and ſending into the world under 
: the auſpices of faſhion. | This evil has often been 
N lamented, but few attempts have been made to 
inveſtigate 1 its cauſes, | or to remove them. 


on the firſt view of the matter it appears 
very extraordinary indeed, that any perſon ſhould 
_ ever, in any inſtance, neglect to avail himſelf of 
an invention, or contrivance within his power to 
obtain, that! is evidently calculated to increaſe his 
comforts, or to facilitate his labour, or 10 increaſe 
the profits of it; but when we reflect on the 
ub) e& with attention, and conſider the power of 
habit: and then recollect how difficult it is for "'Y 7 
perſon even to perceive the imperfections of in- 
ſtruments, with which he has hoo accuſtomed 
from his early youth, our ſurpriſe, that i improve- 


ments do not make a more rapid progreſs, will 
be n leflened. 


But 
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But there is a great variety of circumſtances, 


that are ben to the introduction of im- 


provements. The very propoſal of any thing 


new eee carries, with it, ſomething, that 


is offenſive;ʒ . 


ſuperiority ; ; and even that kind of ſuperiority 
preciſely, to which mankind are leaſt _ to 


| ſubmit. 


There are few, very few indeed, who do not | 

8 feel aſhamed and mortified at being obli ged to 

- learn any thing new, after they have for a long : 
; time been conſidered, and been accuſtomed 1 

” conſider themſelves as proficients 3 in the buſineſs, 
in which they are engaged: and their awkward- 
neſs in their new apprenticeſhip, and eſpecially . 
when they are obliged to work with tools, with 
Which they are not acquainted, tends much to 
7 increaſe their diſlike to their teacher, and to his | 


doctrines. 


Io theſe obſtacles to the introduction of new 


improvements, we may add the innumerable 
miſtakes, voluntary and involuntary, that are 


committed by workmen, who are employed in 
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—ſomething, that ſeems to imply = 
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any buſineſs that is new to them, and that per- 
haps they neither underſtand.nor like ; and (what 
is ſtill more to be feared) thoſe alterations, which 
workmen in general, and more eſpecially ſuch 
of them as pride themſelves on their i ingenuity, 
+ have ſuch an irreſiſtible propenſity to introduce, | 
when they are employed in executing any thing 
that is new. How many uſeful inventions have 
been totally ſpoiled and brought into diſrepute by 


what has been pompouſly announced to the public 


as improvements of them And hence we may ſee, * 


of what infinite importance it would be to the 
progreſs of real improvements, to have ſome ge- 


neral collections of uſeful mechanical contrivances, 
conſtructed on the moſt approved principles, and 

. kept conſtantly i in actual uſe, to which application : 
could be made, as to a Randard, in order to 
determine, whether experiments, which fail, are : 


= owing to errors in principle, or to blunders of the 


workmen employed in the conſtruction, or to 
thoſe of the ſervants employed! in che management 
of the —— 6 


And how very uſeful — fuch a repoſitory 


be, for furniſhing models 3 ; and for giving in- 
ſtruction 


liable to miſtakes | in the execution of the work. 


ſtruckton to artificers, whe may be employed in 
imitating them Workmen muſt ſee the thivg 


: they Are to imitate. Bare deſeriptions of it 
will not anſwer to give thein ſich pfeciſe ideas of 


i what is to be done, as to prevent their _ 


* 


Bux this is s alſo the caſe with mankind in 1 
_neral, and even with the beſt informed; for, 
hew great muſt that effort of the imagination be, 
mat i8 neceſſary to form any adequate idea of 
what we have not feen! Deſeriptions, though 
i they be illuſtrated by the beſt drawings, can give 
: but very imperfect ideas of things; I and the i in- 
preſſions they leave behind them, are faint and 5 
tranſitory, and ſeldom excite that degree of order, 5 


that ought to accompany the purſuit of intereſting 
improvements. 
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Few indeed have an imagination ſo extremely 
vivid and ſuſceptible, as to become enamoured 
of a deſetiption, or of a picture. Something 

wiſeble and tangible, is neceſſary to fix the atten- 
tion, and determine the choice. 
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| monly ſuſpected of being influenced by imereſted - 
motives : and this ſuſpicion, which i is often but too 
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But to return to the inveſtigation of the cauſes, 
that impede the progreſs of uſeful improvements; 
beſide thoſe already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, which, though leſs obvious, tend never- 


theleſs very powerfully to obſtruct and retard 


that — 


Thoſe, who propoſe improvements, are com · 


well founded, occaſions little attention to be 


0 nd to ſuch A by the public. | 


As 4 tacit recommendation of a  reſpefable 


public inſtitution, where the things, judged to be 
” worthy of the public notice, would be merely ex- 

poſed to view, would not be liable to this ſuſpici- 
on, it would certainly have more weight, 


Not 1 ſuſpicions, but be and envy, 


have often their ſhare in obſtrudting the progreſs 
of improvement, and in preventing the adop- 


tion of plans calculated to promote the public 


The 
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'The moſt meritorious exertions in promotin g 
the public proſperity are often viewed with ſuſpi- 
cion; and the fair fame, that is derived from 
thoſe exertions, with jealouſy and envy : and 
many, who have too much good ſenſe not to per- 
ceive the merit of an undertakin g evidently uſe- 
27 ful, and too much regard for their reputation, 


5 not to appear to approve of it, are often very far 
: nevertheleſs from wiſhing | it ſucceſs. 


te 


This melancholy truth 1s, moſt unfortunately, 
known to every body ; ; and does more, to deter _ 
5 ſenſible and well diſpoſed perſons from coming 
forward into the public view with plans for uſeful 
improvements, than all the trouble and difficulty, g 
that would attend the execution of them. 


t 


5 The managers of a public inſtitution are leſs 
f expoſed than an individual, to the effects of theſe 


Jealouſies, and will no doubt have courage to 5 
deſpiſe them. To, 


In regard to the moſt important improvements, : 
that might i in any caſes be derived from the ſcien- 
ti ific di iſeoverie of experimental philoſophers, there 

d „„ 
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xvi | INTRODUCTION. 
- unfortunately, many very powerful obſtacles, 
which prevent their being as uſeful to mankind, 
as they might be made, and as they would cer- 

tainly become, were theſe obſtacles removed. . 


There are no two claſſes of men in ſociety, 
that are more diſtin, or that are ſeparated from 
each other by a more marked line, than philoſo- | 
phers, and thoſe engaged in arts : and manufac- 


tures. 


The diſtance of their dals; che Aſſeremce of | 
their education, and of their habits ; the marked 

difference of the objects of their purſuits in life, all 
tend to keep them at a diſtance from each other, 


and to prevent all connection and intercourſe | 
between them. | 


The philofopher, who devotes his time to the | 
| inveſtigation of the laws of nature, muſt neceſſari- 
ly be independent in his circumſtances ; 7 for he 

can expect no profit or pecuniary advantage 
from his labours ; 3 conſequently, he muſt be ex- 
cited to engage in theſe purſuits, either by curi- 

olity, or by a deſire of fame, or by both theſe | 


motives 
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motives; and the nature of his occupations, as 


well as the intenſe meditation they require, na- 


turally tend to detach his mind from all the com- 


mon affairs and ns + of — 


Anxious to make new diſcoveries, and to eſ⸗ 
tabliſh his reputation amon g philoſophers, whom 
| he conſiders as the only competent judges. of his 


merit, and whoſe ſuffrages alone can beſtow that 


| fame, which he is ambitious to acquire; 3 he has 
ſeldom either leiſure or inclination to intereſt him- 
| felf i in thoſe buſy ſcenes, i in which the great maſs 
of mankind are employed, and which he i 18 per- 
haps but too apt to conſider, as being unworthy ch 


a 


of his attention. 


On the other hand, thoſe engaged in arts 
and manufactures are ſeldom diſpoſed to aſk, or 


even to receive, the advice of men of ſcience, 


with whom they have no connection, and of 


| whoſe knowledge they ſeldom entertain any very 


high reſpe&. Intent only on acquiring wealth, all 


their views are confined to that ſingle object; 
and as their ſucceſs depends much on their repu- 


tation for ingenuity in their different lines of bu- 
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fineſs, and as all propoſals for introducing improve- 
ment preſuppoſe ſome imperfe&ion, ſuch propoſ- 
als are commonly not only conſidered by them 
as offenſive, and rejected with diſdain, but they 
frequently maintain, that no farther i improvement 
in their line of buſineſs i is poſſible: except it be, 
: perhaps, ſomething they pretend to have found Y 
out, and of which, in order to enhance the re- 
putation of their goods, they make A great f 
. = Rs : 
Ingenuity ought certainly to be rewarded. It 
is what every liberal-minded perſon would wiſh ; 


but it is greatly to be lamented, that the progreſs : 


— of real improvements ſhould ever be obſtructed | 


1 by the eſſects of profeſſional jealouſies, or by any 
other of thoſe ſelfiſh paſſions, that are but too 


apt to influence men engaged i in the buſy ſcenes 
of lie. 


In making this obſervation, it is by no means 
to be underſtood, to call in queſtion the wiſdom 
of granting patents, in England, for ſecuring cer- 
tain privileges and advantages to the authors of 
new and uſeful inventions. 80 far from think- 
ing this ſyſtem of rewarding ingenuity, diſadvan- 
tageous 
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tageous to ſociety, it is certain, that the preſent 


flouriſhing ſtate of the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, and conſequently of its commerce, has been 
in a great meaſure owing to its operation. 


Science and art ſhould be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to dire& their united 


efforts to the improvement of agriculture, manu- 


= factures, and commerce, and to the increaſe of 
domeſtic comforts. 


There is another circumſtance, that may be 
aſſigned ; as a cauſe for the low neſs of the progreſs 


of new and uſeful improvements; and that * 


i the erroneous opinion, that is but too generally 
entertained, with regard to the real importance of 


: what are called improvements, or their tendency 
to promote the happineſs and proſperity of man- 
kind. It is imagined by ſome, that though a 


new invention may have ſome degree of utility, ” 


yet as our forefathers, who were not acquainted | 
with it, contrived to do very well without it, 6, 
it cannot be a matter of any very great import- 


ance to us, or to our poſterity, whether it be 


brought forward into general uſe or not. But 
EN | thoſe 
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thoſe, who reaſon in this manner, ſhould be re- 
queſted to recolle&, that all the ſuceſſive im- 
provements in the condition of man, from a ſtate 


of ignorance and barbariſm, to that of the high- 
eſt cultivation and refinement, | are brought about 
; by the uſe of machinery, i in procuring the neceſſa- | 
ries, comforts, and elegancies of life; and that the 
- pre· eminence of any people is, and ought ever 


to be eſtimated by the ſtate of taſte, induſtry, and 
mechanical improvement among them.” 


The Eſſays in theſe Tranſaftions may be had 
ſeparate, at the publiſher” "Y for the convenience 


of farmers and manufacturers. Gentlemen of 


fortune, and converſant with books, cannot be 5 
at a loſs for ſufficient directions i in any thing they 5 

0 undertake. They can command the ſame 1 means 
of information with the members of this Society, 


peruſe the diſcoveries of others, and make experi- 


ments themſelves. 5 It would be, therefore, a de- 


ſign of a very confined advantage, to write only 


for their uſe. The poorer ſort, the huſbandman, 
and manufacturer, are the proper objects of in. 


ſtruction, which can hardly ever reach them in 
any other method than the preſent. A few, per- 
haps, there are, who might receive ſome benefit 


< from 
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from the many uſeful books already extant on 
_ theſe ſubjects; but the majority of our common 
people muſt have continued in their ignorance, 
had not a way been found of conveying know- 


ledge to the poor, -at a very eaſy rate, and to the 2 


indolent or buſy readers, in {mall parcels. 


Were the menders of this Society aftuated by 
: the mean ambition of commencing authors, then, 
indeed, their Tranſactions had probably appeared 
in another ſhape. But different motives required 
a different conduct. Their intention is not to 
| amuſe the public with nice and laboured ſpecula- 5 
tions, or to enrich the learned world with new 
and curious obſervations; ; but, in the plaineſt 
manner to direct the induſtry of farmers and com- 
mon artiſts; and to bring practical and uſeful 
knowledge from the retirements of libraries and 
| cloſets, and from foreign languages, into public = 
view. In ſhort to be univerſally beneficial 5 


their only end; and whether they attain it, by | 


making new diſcoveries, or publiſhin g thoſe alrea- 


dy made; by increaſing the preſent fund of 


knowledge, or by conveying it into more hands, 
is to them perfectly indifferent. 


This, 
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xxxi © INTRODUCTION. 
This, they hope, will be underſtood as an in- 
vitation to all perſons, who truly love their coun- 
try, to throw their mite into the common ſtock, 
by communicating to the Society their experi- 
ments and obſervations; ; their obj ections, if they | 


have any; and, if they pleaſe, their doubts; ; any 

| looſe hints which may occur to them, and what. 
ever elſe may contribute to the perfection of theſe 5 

5 publications, which may be uſeful not only to the ; 

; age we live i in, but to the next. 
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REFERENCES TO THE MAP OF THE 
- BOTANIC GARDEN. 


| — e %%% | 
No. 1—Houſe, porter's lodge, and walled garden, 
3—Fruicetum. I. 
2 4 — CATTLE GARDEN, 
CG VC. { - \ | 4—Sheep herbage, wholeſome. 
Wi... | WE / 5— do. injurious. 
| WH 12 | D, D 6—Goat do. wholeſome. 
, | ©) NO FEES d OE. 
% d é ,, % | | —— 0. injurious. 
Wing 74 LI; " (. TY >. K o_ > 8. Horn cattle herbage, wholeſome. 
Mis, , LJ | _ — 2 R . N — do. injurious. 
K// [ S TY T3: = * 2 TA 10—Horſes, do. wholeſome. 
N - ( 7 ͤ• 22 1 1 injuri 
8 W AJ — * 11 do. injurious. 
3 = F: 8:4 : 3 12—8wine, do. wholeſome. 
2 = een 13— do. injurious 
N \= Sr 2 - Es 
I SS / Y = 87 14—Gnlls, * 
c 32,5 5 f(or ww 
2 23 N= A 16—Graks plot. | 
| D FJ Ve i 2 be: 17—Carriage ſweep, and horſe faſtening place. 
388 8 2408 7 18—Graſs plot. 
ba 2 > - SYS ,. 19—Herbaceous grounds. 
£ WL 8 — . w OE } :  20—Saxatile and rock plants. 
'Y ( | ) J | 85 hy e 21—Shrubbery. 
n N 22— do. 5 
= ) . .- VF 23—Medicinal garden. * 
—— N | 2 24—Hibernian garden. | 
| 8 | | 25 —Cryptogamick diviſion. 4, 
D | 3 26—Eſculent garden. 
| > 6 27—Creepers and climbers. 
— 28—PDyers garden. : 
29— Gravel pit and plantation, 
30 — Hay Garden. 
31 - Bottom meado ww. 
32—Old gravel pit and waſte. 
33—Nurſery. . 
34 Plantation ſſcreen. 
85—A held paſt ure. 
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THE $, 2 de fire. res it to be underſtood, that 
asa body, they are not reſponſible for any opinion 


papers, and will be much obli ed to any gentleman, 


| Dublin. 5 


or repreſentation of fads contained i in the following . 


farmer, or other perſon, that will be Pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat. 
ters treated of, by letters addreſſed to their A Aing 
Secretary, the Rev. Ds. £ Y'STER) Hawkins -/treet, q 
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ON TANNING WITH HEATH. 


BY THOMAS aura, £82. 


NNE RANKIN, of Bellaghey, in the coun- 
ty of Londonderry, Eſq. having produced to the 
Dublin Society ſome cow hides, tanned and fully 


prepared as leather, and being deſirous that the 


ſecret of tanning the ſame may be made public, 
has proved by affidavit before the Society, that 
the ſaid leather was dreſſed without the help of 
any kind of bark or timber, and now declares, 
that the only ingredient made uſe of is heath, the 


juices of which are extracted by fire; and he 
will prove beyond contradiction, that the faid 
leather ſo prepared is as durable, firm, and ſolid, 


as leather i is capable of being. 
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Namss of VEGETABLES employed in different coun- 
tries, inſtead of Bark, for tanning kather. 
'C omm municated by 


— 


Fad 


R. Kirwan, Esq. 


oP 


In H ungary and 4 e, Sys uſe the a acorns of | 
5 the quercus eſculus. 


In Ruſſia, the ledui W or wild role. 
mary, or the internal brown bark of birch. 


8 In Caſan, the leaves of the arbutus uva urſi. 
| In Egypt and Perf ia, the mimoſa nilotica. 


In Valy, the tamarix gallica. = 


In Provence and — the coriaria x Myr 
tifolia. 


In Denmark, for ow lather, the bark of 
a tree called | ſalweide. : 


In Femptland, the bark of pines. 


_ 


In Leland, the ſpirea ulmaria. 
In Martinico, the rhizophera mangle. 


In Germany, the lichen arboreus, or large 
muſhrooms that grow from the roots of trees. 


Hi 
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THE PROCESS FOR DYEING NANKEEN COLOUR, | 


BY RICHARD BREWER. 


Mix as much ſheep's dung in clear water as 
will make it appear of the colour of graſs, and 
diſſolve in clear water one pound of beſt white 


ſoap for every ten pounds of cotton-yarn, or in 


that proportion for a greater or leller quantity. 


Obſerve: The tubs, boards, and poles, that are 
aled in the following operations, muſt be made of 


deal; the boiling pan of either iron or copper. 


| FIRST OPERATION. 


Pour the ſoap liquor prepared as above | into : 


the boiling pan; ſtrain the dung liquor through 


a ſieve; add as much thereof to the ſoap liquor in 
the pan as will be ſufficient to boil the yarn, in- 


When the 


tended to be dyed, for five hours. 
liquors are well mixed in the pan, enter the yarn, 


light the fire under the pan, and bring the liquor 
to boil in about two hours, obſerving to increaſe 


the heat regularly during that period. Continue it 


boiling for three hours, then take the yarn out of 


202 the 
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the pan, BY it, wring it, and hang it in a ſhed 
on poles to dry. When dry, take it into a ſtove or 
other room where there is a fire; let it hang there, 
until! it be — _ 


2 —— —ů aa AS Lt . 


N. B. The cotton yarn, when” in the ſhed, 
| ſhould not be expoſed either to the rain or ſun; TH 
if it is, it will be unequally coloured when dyed. 


-<af — — — 
2222 — — 


| SECOND OPERATION. 


In this operation uſe only | one - half of the ſoap, = 
, that was uſed in the laſt, and as much dung 
| liquor (ſtrained as before directed) as will be ſuffi- 
| cient to cover the cotton yarn, when in the pan, 00 
about two inches. When theſe liquors are well 
mixed in the pan, enter the yarn, light the fire, 
and bring the liquor to boil in about one hour ; 
then take the yarn out, wring it without waſhing, 

and hang it to d as in the former operation. 


THIRD OPERATION. 


This operation the ſame as the ſecond in every 
| be 


Fourth 
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FOURTH OPERATION. 


For every ten pounds of yarn make a clear lye 
from half a pound of pot or pearl aſhes. Pour 
the lye into the boiling pan, and add as much clear 
water as will be ſufficient to boil the yarn for two 
hours; then enter the yarn, light the fire, and 
= bring it to boil in about an hour. Continue it 


boiling about an hour, then take the yarn out, 


0" it to dry as in former operations. 


from any oleaginous matter, that may remain in 
ut after boiling i in the 1 and dung I 


FIFTH OPE RATION. 


To every ae of iron » Kune * * add half a 


well pulveriſed. 
Mix them well mother. and let the liquor ſtand 


four hours, in order that the heavy particles may 
ſubſide; then pour the clear liquor into the boiling 


* 


* Iron liquor is what the linen printers uſe. 


waſh it very well in clear water, wring it, and f 


N. * This operation i is to cleanſe the yarn 


pound of ruddle or red chalk (the laſt the beſt) : 
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pan, and bring it to ſuch a degree of heat as a 
perſon can well bear his hand in it; divide the 
yarn into ſmall parcels, about five hanks in each; 
ſoak each parcel or handful very well in the above 
liquor, wring it, and lay it down on a clean deal 
board. When all the yarn is handed through the 
liquor, the laſt handful muſt be taken up and 
ſoaked in the liquor a ſecond time, and every other 
handful in ſucceſſion till the whole 1s gone 
through; then lay the yarn down in a tub, 
wherein there muſt be put a ſufficient quantity of 
lye made from pot or pearl aſhes, as will cover it 
about ſix inches. Let it lie in this ſtate about two 
hours, then hand it over in the lye, wring it, and 


6 lay it down on a clear board. If it does not ap- 


pear ſufficiently deep in colour, this operation 
muſt be repeated till it has acquired a ſufficient 
degree of darkneſs of colour; ; this done, it muſt be N 

. to dry as in former operations. 1 


N. 1 Any * of red or yellow . may 
be given to the yarn by increaſing or diminiſhing 
the * of ruddle or red chalk. 


SIXTH OPERATION. 


For every ten pounds of yarn make a lye from 
half a pound of pot or pearl aſhes; pour the clear 
RE - 
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lye into the boiling pan; add a ſufficient quantity 
of water thereto, that will cover the yarn about 
four inches; light the fire, and enter the yarn, 
when the liquor is a little warm; obſerve to keep 

it conſtantly under the liquor for two hours; in- 

creaſe the heat regularly till it come to a ſcald; 
then take the yarn out, waſh it, and i hang it to 
dry as in former operations. 


SEVENTH OPERATION. 


Make a four liquor of oil of vitriol and water; 

| the degree of acidity may be a little leſs than the 
juice of lemons ; lay the yarn in it for about an 
hour, then take it out, waſh it very well and 
ring it; give it a ſecond waſhing and wringing, 
and lay! it on a board. 


N. B. This operation is to diflolve the ay. 
lic particles, and remove the ferruginous matter, 


that remains on the ſurface of the thread after the 
fifth operation. 


EIGHTH OPERATION, 

For every ten pounds of yarn diſſolve one 
pound of beſt white ſoap in clear water, and add as 
much 
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pan, and bring it to ſuch a degree of heat as a 
perſon can well bear his hand in it; divide the 
yarn into ſmall parcels, about five hanks in each; 
ſoak each parcel or handful very well in the above 
liquor, wring it, and lay it down on a clean deal 
board. When all the yarn is handed through the 
liquor, the laſt handful muſt be taken up and 
| ſoaked in the liquor a ſecond time, and every other 
handful in ſucceſſion till the whole is gone 
through; then lay the yarn down in a tub, 
wherein there muſt be put a ſufficient quantity of 
 lye made from pot or pearl aſhes, as will cover it 
about ſix inches. Let it lie in this ſtate about two 
hours, then hand it over in the lye, wring it, and 
lay it down on a clear board. If it does not ap- 
| pear ſufficiently deep in colour, this operation 
muſt be repeated till it has acquired a ſufficient 
. degree of darkneſs of colour; this done, it muſt be 
hung to dry as in former operations. | 


N. . Any Aber of red or yellow hue may 
be given to the yarn by increaſing or 8 
the of ruddle. or red chalk. Ee 


SIXTH OPERATION. 


For every ten pounds of yarn make a lye from 
half a pound of pot or pearl aſhes; pour the clear 
pee 
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he into the boiling pan; add a ſufficient quantity 


of water thereto, that will cover the yarn about 


four inches; light the. fire, and enter the yarn, 


when the liquor is a little warm; obſerve to keep 
it conſtantly under the liquor for two hours ; in- 
creaſe the heat regularly till it come to a ſcald; 
| then take the yarn out, waſh it, and hang it to 


dry as in former operations. 


/ 


SEVENTH OPERATION, 


Make a ſour liquor of oil of vitriol and water ; 
the degree of acidity may be a little leſs than the 
juice of lemons; lay the yarn in it for about an 
hour, then take it out, waſh it very well and - 
Vring it; give it a ſecond waſhing and wringing, 


and lay. it on a board. 


N. B. This operation is to diſſolve the metal. 


lic particles, and remove the ferruginous matter, 


that remains on the ſurface of the thread after the 
fifth i operation. J 


EIGHTH OPERATION. 


For every ten pounds of yarn diſſolve one 
pound of beſt white ſoap 1 in clear water, and add as 
much 
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1 MISCELLANEOUS. 


much water to this liquor in your boiling pan, as 


will be ſufficient to boil the yarn for two hours. 


When theſe liquors are well mixed, light the 
fire, enter the yarn, and bring the liquor to boil | 
in about an hour. Continue it boiling ſlowly an 
hour; take it out, waſh it in clear water very 
well, and hang it to dry as in former operations: 
when dry, it is TONE: for the weaver. 


N. B. It appears to me from experiments, that 
I have made; that leſs than four operations in tlie 
preparation of the yarn will not be ſufficient to 
cleanſe the pores of the fibres of the cotton, and 
render the colour permanent. 
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of freſh. 


t as be- 


, then pour 


PR 


* o 
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eight 
„ mix 
ain 


K lime as the falt ſo extracted 


fore, ſlack it again, 


* 


e tub, add there- 


_ 2 5 
to all ſorts- of offals, pidgeon dung, ſheep dung, 
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* 


in a large tub, pour 


When ſlacked, form 


to balls, and burn the ſame together; when 
a lar 


* 


1 


t over ag 


ake the ſame we 


burn 


hy 


cold, pound the ſame, and 


4 5 


Tl 


d all forts of animal and vegetable refuſe. 


d to be laid down in the earth. 


" 


BY JOHN MANTELL. 
Take one tun of quick lime, and one tun of com- 
mon falt; put the falt on the lime, and pour water 


thereon to ſlack the lime. 


TO MAKE THE MOTHER FOR GROWING OF SALTPETRE. 
urine, an 


Let it ſtand a while to macerate together; then it 


boiling water thereon ; fave the caput mortuum, 
after you have with boiling water extrafed the 


falt thereout; then t 


quic 
the whole, firſt and | aſt, into 


B prepare 


it in 
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” 


THE METHOD OF GILDING ON GLASS. 


BY RICHARD HAND. 


Take a piece of parchment, about twice the 
ſize of a crown piece; put it in a pint of water; 
in the evening and in the morning, beat it for 
about half an hour, and it will be fit for uſe. 
Take a ſmall bruſh, and give the glaſs, which is 
" be gilt, a thin coat. Get your gold ready to lay 
on, breathe on the ſize which is on the glaſs, and 
lay on the gold. When all is covered with gold, 
rub it with cotton, when dry; then give the gold 
another coat of that ſize, and do as above, by 
: breathing on the gold and putting on another 
coat. When the whole is covered with gold, rub it 


and on that lay on leaf ſilver, until all is covered. 
Rub the filver with cotton; then have ready ſome 
water about blood warm, put the glaſs which is 
gilt! in it, and let it ſtand about a quarter of an 
hour; take it out and let it dry, and when dry, 
proceed to varniſh it. 


SPIRIT 


with the cotton, then give it another coat of ſize, 
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SPIRIT VARNISH. 


BY RICHARD HAND. 


There are various kinds of ſpirit varniſh, all of 
3 which I have made and uſed ; but as the hardeſt 
% varniſh of the ſpirit kind is the beſt for gilding on 
glass, the following, i in my opinion, is by far the 
5 moſt preferable. 
=. Take of rectiſied ſpirits of wine one quart, 
; gum animi two ounces, ſeed- lac three ounces, 
gum maſtic one ounce; keep it in a warm place, 
and the gums will diſſolve in the ſpirits, which 
muſt be ſtrained through a flannel cloth and then 
kept for uſe. 
This varniſh, as well as all. others formed of 
ſpirits, muſt be laid on the work, to be varniſhed, 
warm; for either cold or moiſture chills all ſpirit 
varniſh, and prevents its taking proper hold of the 
ſubſtance, on which it is laid. 
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N. B. A very ſine painted glaſs * of Mr. 


Hand's performance, is put up in the Muſeum of 
the Society. 
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— 
' CHARRING BOG TURF INTO COKE, 
WITH LITTLE TROUBLE OR EXPENCE. 

| BY MR. DONALD STEWART. 


Obſerving that charred turf is not yet become a 
manufacture, or brought to market for the uſe of 
ſmiths and various manufacturers, it is propoſed 
to render this caſy and profitable, to . poor | 


cotter. 


there may be an iron ring in the cover, to lift it 
off and on. 


Whenever the poor cotter bulls his potatoes, 


there are uſually left in the grate, or on the 


hearth, a number of pieces of turf, thouroughly 
burnt, fit for ooke or char, which are ſuffered to 
waſte and burn out into aſhes. 


Let 


Let a pit be dug i in 1 the foor of the cabin, near 
the hearth,” two feet deep, and as long and as 
broad, as a flag can conveniently be got; if of the 
3 length of the hearth and three feet wide, the better. | 
| Let a hole be cut, either round or ſquare, in 
the middle of the flag, large enough for the arm 
to go in, and to reach to each extremity of the 
pit; and let a flag cover be made to fit the hole; 
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Let theſe thorough burnt lumps of turf, in 
their glowing ſtate, be taken off with the maide 
brisde, or tongs, and be conveyed into the pit, 
covering the whole of the flag immediately, to ex- 


clude the air ; theſe lumps of turf will be charred 
or coked, fit for uſe. When the pit is full, let 
it be emptied into a dry corner of the cabin, till 


there is a quantity for market; it will be readily 


bought up by the ſmiths for the forge, or changed 


for horſe ſhoes, or iron work, wanted for cars. 


The country ſmiths ſeldom burn the turf proper- : 


ly for coke, or cover it ſufficiently from the air, 
f when burnt, to make good char or coke. 


A quantity made by this direction was ſent 


1 to the manufacturers of japan, at Newry, and 
they certified that it was nearly equal to charcoal, wy 
but burnt ſomething quicker. The * or 
5 ſoapy black turf is the beſt for coke. 5 i 


If the landlords would make a few of theſe | pits, 


kev and there, on the mountainous or boggy 


15 parts of their eſtates, it would ſoon become 


common. 


r 
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SCOOPING OUT THE | 
EYES. OF POTATOES FOR SEED, 
PRESERVING THE REMAINDER FOR USE. = 


1T having been repreſented by a Member of this 
Sockel that the method of ſeooping out the eye 
of the potatoe for ſeed had been practiſed by 
him, and proved fucceſsful, and a letter from 
W. Stewart, Eſq. of Willmount, county of 
Antrim, recommending the faid practice, having 


been laid before the Society, they 


| Reſolved, That Mr. Stewart's letter, with a: 
wooden cut or deſcription of the ſcoop, be print- 


ed in the newſpapers, with the method of uſing 


it, and that it be recommended to the gentlemen 


and farmers at this ſeaſon of planting. Mr. 


Stewart's. letter, and the method of uſing the 


ſcoop, being as follow : 
TO THE DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


8 123 


<« From an advertiſement 1 find publiſhed by 


the Society, I take the liberty to incloſe to you 


all 
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an inſtrument for taking out the ſett or eye of the 
potatoe (the growing bud), which I have found to 
anſwer equally well as cutting the potatoe : this 


I have experienced ſeveral years, and am at this 


preſent time uſing the inſtrument. It faves a con- 


ſiderable quantity of the potatoe, which i is uſeful 
for cattle, and in caſe of neceſſity will prove uſe- 
ful to man, and alſo will produce a greater quan- 
tity of ſetts. As the planting of potatoes has be- 


gun, it requires that immediate information ſhould 


be communicated to the public by the Society. 
This inſtrument is not ſo well calculated for the 
_ long flat potatoe as the round; in which caſe [ have 
with perfect ſucceſs taken two ſetts off the ends, | 
and left the full half of the potatoe for eating. 
This is a very conſiderable ſaving of that uſeful 
ES: plant, particularly at this time, when it is to be 
feared there will not be ſeed potatoes to be got 
for the poor of this country. I had upwards of 


3000 Wincheſter buſhels of potatoes laſt year 
from little more than five plantation acres of 
ground, by the two methods before mentioned. 


«] am, Gentlemen, 
« Your obedient ſervant, 


6 WW, STEWART. " 


Maxcn 26th, 1800. 
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The Scoop deſcribed by Mr. Stewart, is he- 
miſpherical, with a ſharp edge, which does not 
anſwer ſo well as one invented by a member, of 
which a cut is here given, of its full ſize the 
blade and haft are made of ſteel; the bottom edge 


Al is ſharp, felling round to the upper edge. 
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Tas Society de eres it to be . that 
as a body, they are not reſponſi ble for any opinion 
or repreſentation of fads contained i in the ' following 
paper, and will be much obliged to any gentleman, 
Farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat- 
eri treated of, by letters add refed to their A Ain g 
Secretary, the Rev. Dz. L YSTER, Hertin,, treet, 
Dublin, | 
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them in ſand, as the 


buds will ſhoot ; the ground ſhould be extremely 
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AD CURING 


oN THE | 


MADDER. 


| BY MR. ARBUTHNOT. 


* 


t is required to eſtabliſh a plantat 
gn country, they muſt be winter plants, 


1 


CULTURE 


rich, a ſandy loom, and perfectly clean; furrows 


ſhould be made about a foot aſunder and about four 
the yellow ſhoots, that are broken of, juſt uuf 


OTrel 


* 


which are pieces of the main root on which are 
many buds ; theſe are to be had in the latter end 
inches deep; ſtrew the pieces of root and any of 


of autumn or ſpring, when the crop is taken up. 


The beſt method 
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2 N THE CULTURE AND © 


ently to cover the bottom, and earth them. In 


the month of April there will appear numberleſs 


ſhoots, which ſhould be kept very clean, and a 


little fine mould thrown over them to lengthen 
the ſtem, which are the ſpring plants; ; when the 
ſhoots are about ſix or eight inches above ground, 
they are fit to draw, but care muſt be taken to 
85 pull them up with as long a ſtem as poſſible, as 
that becomes the principal part of the crop; the 
earth. muſt be looſened by an old trowel or any 
ſuch like inſtrument to facilitate the drawing of 5 
the plants, but it muſt be done with care, as in a 
few days time there will be a freſh ſucceſſion of = 
: plants like aſparagus. The above are merely di- 9 
rections for the nurſery, which may be dug up for 
crop when all the plants are obtained; for the | 
f repeated pulling will ſo weaken the roots, as to 
5 render them not worth ſtanding for crop; for 
want of this precaution many people injure their | 
crop by drawing plants from it, inſtead of plant- f 
ing a ſmall patch as above deſcribed for a nurſery. 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that you will obtain 


the longeſt and beſt plants from the firſt year's 


orowth, as the original plant or mother root is 
much deeper, than the crowns of the plants will 


The 


CURING OF MADDER, 3 


The land for the crop ſhould be as for the 


nurſery a rich mellow loam, either hazle, or 
black ; it cannot be too rich, and muſt be per- 
fectly clean; it muſt be ploughed as deep as the 


good foil will admit of the preceding year of 
planting. Soil, that will not admit of ploughing | 


eighteen inches deep at leaſt, is not fit for madder. 


It muſt be laid up in high four feet lands before : 
winter, that i it may be ſufficiently dry for working . 
in the ſpring ; ; for unleſs the land i is in exceeding 


good tilth when you plant, it is in vain to attempt 
it. 


The od ſhould therefore have one | good | 
| ploughing in the ſpring, partly to deſtroy any 
weeds, which may have grown during the winter, 
as likewiſe to enliven the ſoil, but it muſt be when 


the land i is perfectly dry; as ſoon as your plants 


5 are ready, which will be in April, ſlit down two 
furrows one foot aſunder from the crown of the 


land as thus; JT 


then lay the plants againſt the ſides of the fur- 
rows about ſix inches aſunder, with their heads 
| leaning 
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z ON THE CULTURE AND 

leaning - to each other; this operation may be 
performed by women and children, who are 
followed by men, who with hoes cover the 
plants with the mould, that was thrown out by 


the plough; When this 1 is done, the lands will ” Z 
pear thus, 


. e N lying as Aae Valefs To 
rainy weather when your plants are drawn, 
they ſhould be dipped in water the moment 
they are pulled, and kept quite wet till plant- = 
ed; 5 and, if the land is dry, it will be requiſite 
to give a good watering the evening of the plant- 
ing; for, as the plants are extremely ſucculent, in 
that proportion they dry up the faſter, and will : 
| ſhrink to the ſize of a ſtraw. I the plants do not 
ſtrike immediately, they are not worth ſtanding ; 
they are in the greateſt perfection for pulling, ; 5 
when ſmall fibres begin to puſh all around them. As 
ſoon as you perceive, that the plants have ſtruck 
vigorouſly, hoe the ground well round and be- 
tween them, ſo as to looſen the foil well, and 


make it perfectly pervious to the young fibres; as 


3 


CURING OF MADDER, 8: 


it is the vigour of the firſt year's growth, which is 
to ſecure you a plentiful crop. After this opera- 


tion you are only to take care, that no weeds 


grow during the ſummer, which muſt be by 

5 hand weeding, and ſuperficial hoeing; for the 
roots, which are the crop, muſt be carefully pre- I 
| ſerved from i injury; therefore great care muſt be 
taken to watch and deſtroy moles, which always 
frequent rich land i in ſearch of worms, which they 


feed on. When weeding and hoeing the crop, 


draw a little light mould from the ſides of the 


land to nouriſh. the crowns as much as poſiible. 


| In autumn, when the haulm dies, cover the 
whole over three inches deep, to preſerve the 
crowns of the plants from froſt, and the haulm 
rotting in the ground is beneficial, and keeps the 
ground looſe ; ; this earthing muſt be done from 
the intervals, which conſequently ſhould be OC- 


| caſionally worked with a light plough or horſe 


hoe during the ſummer. Open the water furrows 


well againſt winter, that no water may lie. 


| As early i in the ſpring a8 the weather will permit, 
the whole plantation ſhould be carefully weeded 


over, but great attention muſt be paid to the 
not deſtroying of the buds, which will be near thc 


ſurface waiting for warm weather to puſh. Such 
land 
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J THE CULTURE AND 


1 as I deſcribe, being made rich, will be very 
ſubje&t to chickweed, and if it is not checked 
in time, it will greatly ſmother the crop and 
exhauſt the moiſture from the ſurface of the ſoil. 
The remainder of the ſecond year's practice ſhould 
be as the firſt, reſpecting hand weeding and light | 
ſuperficial hoeing, and earthing on the haulm in 
autumn; indeed the more you can earth the 


plants i in the time of growing the better, as it 
will produce a greater quantity of roots ; but each 
year, you muſt be more careful i in not diſturbing : 
the ſides of the lands, as the ſhoots will run like 
aſparagus z 8 thus at laſt you have only a deep 
furrow between the lands. Some people take up 
the crop the ſecond year, but 1 prefer three years 
growth: : the great expence being the preparing 
the land, planting, and taking up the crop, I 
have ever found the third year Pay largely for 
the rent and tithes ; 2 the labour of hoeing is 
the leaſt, and not neceſſary to be ſo very minute- 
hh attended to, though large weeds muſt not be 
ſuffered to grow. The Dutch take i it up at two 
years old, which from their mode of planting is 
right; they plant very thick on beds, from 
Which circumſtance their plants cannot come to 
any ſize. But I diſapprove of that method, as it is 
the interior part of the roots, which produces the 
valuable 


CURING OF MADDER, EE 
valuable madder, conſequently the larger the root, 
the greater is the proportion of the beſt quality. 


I have traced the age of ſome Turkey roots to 


fifteen years old; they were become a ſolid wood 


all of the beſt quality, theſe muſt have grown wild. 


The general practice of taking 1 up the crop is 


by the ſpade. I did it with a large plough, which 


| ſtruck a clean furrow of above twenty inches deep; ; 


| men, women, and boys followed the plough, 


and threw out the roots. The dirt ſhould be ſhook 
out of them as much as poſſible, then carry them : 
4 every day out of the field to be dried in the 


f ſhade; when perfectly dry, moſt of the remainder 
| of the dirt will ſhake out, firſt beating the roots 


8 to pieces with poles or flails. They muſt then be 


D dried on a kiln : 5 the one 4 built was of the 
annexed form, 


"Es WI NN 
. 10 Nu, on 15 1 5 7 880 I 


— ſy / | Wy | il WIT rant 1 
N n 5 „ SY 7 i 
08 ul i 15 00 


A, Fire 5 7 wy full a hoes to let out the heat. 
C, Hair cloth on laths, to hold the madder roots. 


D, The ſtove arched over, in which! is the kiln 30 feet long. 
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The madder muſt be frequently turned, and will 
be dry enough for grinding in twenty four hours. 
The firſt time, that it goes under the ſtones, 
requires but a few minutes; it muſt be ſifted and 
produces a very inferior ſpecies, which is the out- 
ward coat or rind. The remainder is returned to 
the ſtones, and is kept there till the eye tells you 
that the interior part begins to grind, which diſ- 


1 covers itſelf by the paleneſs of the colour. If you 


require the beſt ſort to be very fine, you continue 
this ſecond orinding a little longer, in ſhort till all 
the rind 1 is pulled off; 3 it muſt be then ſifted, and 
1 the remainder put again under the ſtones and 
7 ground t till fine enough for uſe. Each ſort ſhould : 
be caſked up ſeparately, and kept i in a dry place 
where no moiſture can affect! it; care ſhould like 
wiſe be taken to preſs the madder well down i in 


che caſks. 


There are various frets: of madder differing | 
greatly from each other both i in appearance, and 
value. The ſort 1 prefer is the Turkey, being 
more vigorous, and of a darker green. It like- | 
wiſe produces abundance of ſeed, which the com- 
mon ſort does not; it puts out many vigorous and 
ſolid runners, whereas the runners of the com- 
- = mon 
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mon ſpecies are hollow, and produce none of the 
beſt part of the madder, which is contained in 
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My mills conſiſted of two vertical ſtones, that 


the woody part of the root. 
run on a bed ſtone, ſuch as they uſe for grinding 
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— body, they are not reſponſt ble for any opinion or 
repreſentation of fats, contained in the following 


treated of, by letters addreſſed to. their Acling 


TI E 5 cciety 470 res it to be 22 that as 


papers, and will be much. 0511 ged 70 any gentleman, 
farmer, or other Her ſon, that Will be Pleaſed to Point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral matters 


Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Lyfer, Hawkins: Arect 
Dublin. 
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to 


this myſtery, on obſerving the material 
difference in that commodity here to that 


ip in 
made in England, together with the many 


latter. He was principally led to d 


abuſes 


A 


abuſes, which are ſo conſpicuous even at 
this day, and which loudly call for redreſs. 
The endeavouring to make good malt is 
not the ſtudy or intereſt of the maltſters 
of this kingdom in general, but how to leſſen 
the King's duty and make the ſubje& pay 
for nearly half made malt, which will 
ever continue to be the practice, until 
there is a law to oblige the makers of 
that commodity to ſell by meaſure and 
weight judiciouſſy blended together. For 
to a certainty the better the malt is, the 
5 lighter it will weigh, while the bad made 


malt retains its gravity, being ſold by . 
| weight ; for inſtance you will not have 
more on an average than twelve ſtone of 
good malt from fixteen ſtone of tolerable 
barley, and in many caſes half made malt 
although from good corn will weigh con- 
| fiderably more than fourteen fone. I 
| have good reaſons to aver, that there has 
been for ſome time back, and continues 8 
to the preſent period at leaſt a one third 
of the malt that is conſumed in the 
country, that does not pay the ſinalleſt 
duty. Nor does the evil ſtop here; for 


inſtead of letting the grain ſteep from 
fifty 


Bs 2 
\ f 


fifty to ſeventy-two hours, according to 
the quality of the grain and the heat of the 
atmoſphere to prepare it for germination, 
they divide ſeventy-two hours allowed by 
the act between two ſteeps, each part of 
which receives but little more than half 
the time requiſite in the ſteep or flooring, 
which cauſes it to retain its original weight, 
which ought to have been loft in vege= 
tation; and this intentionally bad made 
malt is entitled to and receives the boun- 
ty, nor can the beſt judges fay, but it is 
malt of ſome denomination. And thus 
the brewers are deceived in the goodneſs 
of their malt, and the diſtiller pays for 
almoſt raw grain, which practice renders 
the former incapable of making good beer, 
from any quantity of ſuch malt, and the 
latter too often obliged to work without 
profit. All which evils it is to be ſincere- 
ly wiſhed will be ſpeedily redreſſed by 
| parliament, fince the conſideration of this 
national and important branch of agri. 
culture, the baſis on which the proſperity 
of the kingdom in ſome meaſure depends, 
has been laid open and taken up by your 
patriotic and laudable ſociety. 
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„ 
No. 1. A grain of raw barley 
opened, and its ger- 


minating parts left 
viſible. 


No. 2. The barley juſt taken 2 


out of the fteep and 
frame after remain- 


ing 4 days in both. 


No. 3. When on the floor 48 
1 hours, and in this 
ſtate if made into = 
malt, it would weigh 
15 ſtone per barrel. 


No. 4. Four days on the floor, 2 
about 142 ſtone per 
barrel. | 
vo. * Six days on the grow- 
ing floors, about 14 


ſtone per barrel. 


No. 6. Eight days on the 
growing floors & 
heaped to the up- 
per, about 13 
ſtone per barrel. 


No. J. Ten days on the 
floors, about 13 
ſtone per barrel. 


No. 8. Twelve days on the 
floor, and ready for 
the kiln, about 12 
ſtone per barrel. 


PREFACE 


The Hiſtory of a grain of Barley, 
from its being thraſhed until 
it is made into Malt. 


Bakrizy k has ſeveral component parts, 
earth, ſalts, oil, &c. &c. and the univerſal 
menſtruum water, and thus it ſtands in 
the natural ſtate as in No. 1, before > 
| undergoes the operation of malting; 
commence which, it mult be immerſed Fog 
a given time in water; for water being 
of a ſubtile nature infinuates itſelf into 
the minute or capillary veſſels of the 
grain, and ſoftens and diſunites the bonds 
that nature gave to keep each particle to- 
gether. Being thus ſoftened, germination 
commences internally, altho* not viſibly: 
(germinat1on 1s accelerated or retarded in 
exact proportion to the heat, cold, or 
moiſture it receives;) the number of 
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ſmall fibres, that proceed from each grain, 
as in Nos. 2, 3, &c. &c. is the root, (or 
cone as it is called) that firſt ſhoots or 


makes its appearance in the malt-houſe, 
as well as when ſown in the ground. 
How wonderfully Nature operates! before 
the acroſpire or ſtalk appears, the radi- 


cles or cone have previouſly ſpread their 


different fibres o or mouths for collecting 


nutriment from every thing within their 
reach, and by that means are enabled with 
more vigour to puſh forward their nume- 
rous ſhoots, and ſo come to full maturity 

in the fields. For though both root and ; 

4 acroſpire proceed from the ſame ſpot = 
eye in the grain, they take different di- 
rections: the radicles deſcend to perform 
their functions below, while the acroſpire 
riſes to meet the influence of the Sun. 
It is curious to obſerve, how. nature has 


allotted a part in each grain, which 18 


| fituated at the thickeſt end, or next the 
ſtalk or ear that it grows on, as in No- 1, 


where the part intended for germination 
is ſeemingly lapt up, and unconnected with 


the reſt of the grain; nor does the acroſ- 
pire or 7 Hal in the growth pals through 


* 


( vii ) 
the body of the corn, but along the back 
internally, cauſing a. ſmall indentation on 
its body, and a viſible protuberance on the 
external coat, that contains it, as far as 
the growth reaches, as in No. 2, 3, 4: 
but examine the grains that had not vege- 
tated on the floor, and the part, from 
whence germination ſhould have ſprung, 
| appears whole and entire. Hence it re- 
mains -raw barley, and not poſſeſſed of 
any degree of ſweetneſs. —I have cut the 
grain acroſs for the experiment, and took 
but a one-fourth for one part, and three- 
fourths for the other, and tried if each 
would germinate, | but in vain: for the 
upper or greater part would never ſprout, 
while the other end would readily throw 
out its ſhoots, though unaſſiſted by the 
greater part of the grain. If the acroſ- 
pire, which is creeping from the root along 
the grain between the ſkin and body, 
had reached the end oppoſite the root as 
in No- 9, and made its appearance there, 
the grain would be materially weakened 
by this exceſſive growth, and but little 
ſaccharum let to remain. —The fibre, that 
formed the root, drew in the firft inſtance 
B 2 from 
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from the body of the grain a given quan- 
tity of its oleaginous and earthy particles, 
| which it is requiſite the corn ſhould be 
diſpoſſeſſed of in the formation of malt. 
Then the acroſpire extracts or draws in its 
growth a certain portion of nutriment 
compoſed of mucilage, and its other com- 
ponent parts, which, although it leſſens 
the grain a one-fifth, yet, by being * 
poſſeſſed of theſe groſſer parts, the ker- 
nel that remains is poſſeſſed of a ſaccha- 
rine taſte, which is the true baſis for 
making good malt liquor and ſpirits in 
general; but if the acroſpire had been ſuf- 
fered to appear, by ſo much would the 
malt have been impaired. — When the 
grain has been brought to the higheſt 
| Nate of vegetation on the floor, the ſkill 
of the maltſter is then peculiarly neceſſary : 
for by wide ſpreading his couch, and 
giving it a more clevated, dry and airy 
fituation, with thin flooring and repeated 
turning, he will in a moſt ſurprifing man- 
ner jeſſen and ſtop this vegetation, and in 
a few days it will begin to wither on the 
cone, and be ready to undergo its laſt 
operation, which it receives on the kiln. 


80 


TW 3 


So much as each barrel of barley made 
into malt weighs more than twelve ſtone, 
ſo much is his Majeſty defrauded of his re- 


venue, and the brewer and diſtiller cheated 
by the maltſter. Let us for a moment look 


to the fountain from whence regularity 
flows, and there we will find that the ! in- 
tereſt of the Engliſh maltſters is to make 
55 perfect malt. For the longer they draw the 
acroſpire on the back of the grain, Which 
is done by giving it ſufficient time and 
work on the floor, the larger it will ſwell; 
and as the judicious method is to ſell by 
meaſure and not by weight, the buſhel is 
| theeakier filled. But our injudicious practice 
being to ſell by weight : inftead of meaſure, 
it is an inducement to our maltſters to de- 
tain the ſpecific gravity in the malt to the 
great deſtruction of the brewers in 3 
cular, and which has been the ſole cauſe 
of their not ſucceeding 1 in that neceſſary _ 
article of life, as well as obliging the 


diſtillers to pay for little more than half- 
made malt. By this means the revenue is 
_ defrauded, and this muſt continue to be 


the caſe until there is a law made to ſell 
by meaſure and not by weight, — Thus it 
ED | muſt 
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muſt fully appear, that all the ſpecific gra- 
vity, that remains in the barrel or fixteen 
ſtone of barley that is made into malt 
weighing above twelve ſtone on an ave- 
rage, is the oleaginous, acid, and earthy 

parts, that ought to have been drawn by the 
radicles and acroſpire while on the floor, 
which would have rendered the malt a 
maſs of ſaccharum or ſweet, inſtead of 
being groſs and ill-flavoured. g 


Were it poſſible to get the maltſters of 
this kingdom to work what is called fair, 
and not to have a ſteep without ſerving a 
notice it would be juſt and proper. As 
_ thatis not at preſent the caſe, I will take 
upon me to prove they have a one-fifth 
of the duty ſaved from the following 
ſimple practice. Suppoſe a ſteep to con- 
tain twenty barrels of barley, the officer 
charges them duty for fixteen barrels; 
for it is alledged that the grain ſwells 3 in 
the ſteep the other fifth, (which is never 
the caſe) but the fact is this; they put 
inſtead of fixteen barrels nineteen at leaſt, 
and the top of the fleep is ſo contrived 
that it will on occaſion, or having an ob- 
liging officer, hold a few barrels more 
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cific gravity which they fell by. 
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2 
than when it was gauged ; for ſhould the 


corn riſe ſeveral inches higher than the 
level of the water in the ſteep, which is 
in the face of the law, they will tell you 
it was the dryneſs of the corn that cauſed 
it to ſwell to that degree, when in fact 
once got out of the fteep and frame, no 


officer can poſſibly aſcertain the quantity, 
their allowance for its increaſed bulk is ſo 


great; and as the intention of maltſters is 


it was the increaſed quantity. When it is 
then to check its growth, the ſuppoſed 


charge of the ſteep, or fixteen barrels, 
with art will turn.out twenty-one barrels, 


not by meaſure, but by deta 
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15 yet capa 


liberty 
hemical proceſs, 


(through the medium of this laudable Society) 
to offer my thoughts for the peruſal of thoſe 


As 


ht by ſome be 
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rſally underſtood, that to ſay any thing new 


ing is a c 
nd in that light not ſo generally underſtood as 


Malt 


inutiæ mi 
yet I ſhall take the 


on the ſubje& would perhaps give offence, or to 
deemed unneceſſary 


deſcend into the m 
few that are convinced the ſubject 


of improvement. 
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Tur proceſs of malting is thought to be ſo 
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ſome meaſure a kind 
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It is a lamentable truth, that in an endeavour 
to improve there are many and great difficulties 
to be ſurmounted, none of which militate ſo 
ſtrongly, or with ſuch efficacy, as inveterate and 


long eſtabliſhed cuſtom. To cuſtom there is 
certainly a deference due, but when reaſon and 
experience have proved a cuſtom to be of an 
unprofitable, if not pernicious tendency, who 
will be ſo hardy as to contend that ſuch cuſtom 
ought not to be aboliſhed ? None will, but all cry 
out for proof; yet when they have received almoſt 
an ocular demonſtration, they ſhut their eyes 
; againſt conviction, and, obdurate in error, 
ſuffer themſelves to be overborne by prejudice 
and received opinion, though like an ignis fatuus 
it ſhould lead them into difficulties, dangers, and 
the moſt glaring abſurdities. So many inſtances 


of this occur every day, that none can doubt 
the truth of my Baden 


'I ſhall now in a brief manner proceed to give 
the outlines of the chemical proceſs of malting 


barley and other grains. 


Malt is generally made "ION, r or "I 


and ſometimes from oats and wheat, but barley 
is made uſe of in preference to any other grain 
for malt in England, in a ratio of nineteen to 


twenty, and it is becoming nearly ſo in Ireland. 


Forty years ago, it was but a very inconſiderable 


article to what it is at this day in England, and 


; fince that period it has ſo increaſed, that at this 


it 


1 
time it brings! in a revenue to the Crown of more thaw 
two millions yearly, by a duty on malt, and ex- 
ciſe on ſpirits and different beers; nor is this 
country at preſent in proportion to its wealth and 
inhabitants much behind England in the growth 
of corn in general; for by che care and never to 
be forgotten attention of certain gentlemen of 
Ireland, agriculture has been within the laſt twenty 
years improved, increaſed, and now extended to 
the fartheſt corner of this fertile iſland, the ſweets 


of which have been ſo ſenſibly taſted, that it 15 to : 
be hoped n no time will be able to leſſen it. . 
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Peas, bows. potatoes and carrots IM been d 
malted, but to little effect; for peas are in general 
dearer than barley, and don't prove ſo profitable ; 3 

and beans, when malted, will not have a pleaſing 
flavour in the liquor. There is ſcarce a vegetable 
that the earth produces but is poſſeſſed of more 
or leſs fermentable matter or eſſential oil: all 

the aromatic tribe will, in the act of diſtillation, 
throw over their volatile oils, without undergoing 
the leaft degree of fermentation ; but this is not the 
caſe with the different grains malted or unmalted, 
for there will not appear the leaſt ſpirit 1 in their 
trongeſt ſolution until it undergoes a certain 
degree of fermentation; but barley, when malted, 
is found to poſſeſs more ſaccharum than can be 
had from any other vegetable yet known in Eng- 
land or Ireland at the price. When I ſpeak of 
barley I in ſome meaſure allude to the other 
: a grains 
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grains. Barley has ſeveral component parts, earth, 
falts, oil, &c. and the univerſal menſtruum water, 
and thus it ſtands in the natural ſtate before it 
undergoes the operation of malting. I have made 
| ſeveral experiments on malting, and will endea- 
vour to explain ſome of the wonderful effects of 
art and nature combined in this proceſs. In a 
veſſel I had ſome _ immerſed in water at 
the temperature of 559 which lay in that ſtate 80 
for fifty hours, and the only viſible effect the 
water had on it was the fulneſs the grain had ac- 
quired; for water being of a ſubtile nature 
inſinuates itſelf into the the minute or capillary 
veſſels of the grain, and ſoftens and diſunites the 
bonds that keep each particle together, which being 
thus ſoftened, germination commences internally, 
” although not viſibly. T had in a ſecond veſſel ſome 
of. the fame parcel | of the grain, which had lain 
ſeventy -two hours. The water had been kept at 
fo low a degree as 380, which exceedingly checked 
its Progreſs, for germination is accelerated or re- 
tarded in exact proportion to the heat, cold, or 
moiſture it receives. The parcel, which was ſteeped ”— 
in the water at the temperature of 14 vegetated 
ſixteen hours ſooner on the floor than the latte 
notwithſtanding it was taken ont of the ſleep MM / 
fifteen hours ſooner, and I was obliged to have 
the couch made conſiderably thicker with an in- 
tention to increaſe its heat, before I could accom- 
pliſh my defign. The number of ſmall fibres, that 
proceed from each grain, is the root (or cone 
as 


TE 


as it is called) that firſt ſhots « or makes it appear- 
ance in the malt-houſe, as welþ-as when ſown in 
the ground. How wonderfully nature operates 
Before the acroſpire or ſtalk appears, the radicles 
or cone have previouſly ſpread their different 
fibres ar mouths for collecting nutriment from 
every thing within their reach, and by that means 
are enabled with more vigour to puſh forward 
their numerous ſhoots, and ſo come to full ma- 
turity- in the fields: for though bath root and 
- acroſpire proceed from the ſame ſpot or eye in 
the grain, they take different directions; the ra- 
dicles deſcend to perform their function below, 
While the acroſpire riſes to meet the influence of 
the Sun. It is curious to obſerve, how nature has 
allotted a part in each grain, which is ſituated at 
the thickeſt end, or next the ſtalk or ear that 
it grows on, where the part intended for ger- 
mination is ſeemingly lapt up, and unconnected 
with the reſt of the grain; nor does the acroſpire 
or ſtalk in the growth paſs through the body of 
the corn, but along the back internally, cauſing 
a ſmall indentation on its body, and a viſible 
- protuberance on the external coat that contains | 
it as far the growth reaches: but examine the 
a grains that had not vegetated on the floor, and | 
the part, from whence germination ſhould haye 
ſprung, appears whole and entire, hence it remains 
raw barley and not poſſeſſed of any ſweetneſs. 1 
have cut the grain acroſs for the experiment, and 
took but a one fourth tor one part, and three 
tourths 


1 


fourths for the other, and tried if each would ger- 
minate, but in vain ; for the upper or greater part 
would never ſprout, while the other end would 
readily throw out its ſhoot, though unaſſiſted by 
the greater part of the grain. If the 2Croſpire, 
which is creeping from the root along the grain 
between the ſkin and body, had reached the end 
oppoſite the root and made its appearance there, 
the grain would be materially weakened by this 
exceſſive growth, and but little ſaccharum let to 
remain. The fibre, that formed the root, drew, 
in the firſt inſtance, from the body of the grain 

a given quantity of its oleaginous and earthy 
particles, which it is requiſite the corn ſhould be 
diſpoſſeſſed of in the formation of malt; then | 
the acroſpire extracts or draws in its growth a 
certain portion of nutriment compoled of mucilage, 

: and its other component parts, which although it 
leſſens the grain a one fifth, yet by being diſpoſſeſſed 
of theſe groſſer parts, the kernel, that remains, 
is poſſeſſed of a ſaccharine taſte, which i is the true 
baſis for making good malt liquor and ſpirits in 

5 general; but if the acroſpire had been ſuffered to 
appear, by ſo much would the malt fall ſhort of 
perfection. When the grain has been brought 
to the higheſt ſtate of vegetation on the floor, 
the {kill of the malſter is then peculiarly neceflary : 
for by wide ſpreading his couch and giving it a 
more elevated, dry, and airy fituation, with thin 
flooring and repeated turning he will in a moſt fur- 
priſing manner leſſen and ſtop this vegetation, and 
In 


E 
in a few days it will begin to wither on the cone 
and be ready to undergo its laſt operation, which 
it receives on the kiln. Here it is ſpread from 
four to fix inches thick and receives a certain de- 
gree of heat either from coke, Kilkenny coals, or 
others equally free from ſmoke, which with often 
turning firſt abſorbs the damp or aqueous par- | 
ticles, and after being perfectly dried gives a crifp- 
neſs to the grain, which, if chewed, will leave a 
remarkable ſweet flavour on the palate. When it 
1s requiſite to give a high colour or particular | 
flavour to the malts for porter, &c. they 1 in the 
laſt ſtage feed the kiln with wood, which gives a 


certain flavour to the amber, parched, or brown 
: malts. 


Having now in as conciſe a manner as 1 was 
able endeavoured to explain the chemical proceſs 
of malting, I ſhall next proceed to the inſtructions 
neceſſary for erecting a malt-houſe on an economical 
plan, the conſtruction oft which will, I hope, 


meet the approbation of the chymiſt and of 
the unprejudiced. 
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of the kingdom, and the nature of the ſoil as 


near as poſſible that the grain grew on; then from 
his own obſervations in a few ſeaſons, he will be 


enabled to make judicious and profitable remarks; 


of barley, &c. 
whether good, 
of a tolerable large gra 
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inferior quality, you may compound and tay that 


it is altogether a middling ſample ; for the farmers 
in Ireland do not diveſt their barley and bere 


of the inferior corn, which is never ſent to the 
Engliſh market. Care ought to be taken to 
avoid if poſſible buying barley, &c. that was 
reaped in bad weather, or had received much 
wet in the field; for it follows that germination 


of a greater or leſſer degree has taken place, 


although not viſible to the naked eye, and that 
damage will militate againſt its making good or 
ſweet malt. The truth of this I fear will be ſe- 


verely felt this ſeaſon ; but by breaking and care- 


tully examining the grain, aſſiſted by the taſte, 


you will be enabled to make proper obſervations. 


People of refined judgment 1 in the buſineſs fay, 
that barley, &c. ought to ferment in the mow 
or ſtack before made uſe of: for my part I ſee 


no harm in a ſmall degree of heat diffuſing itſelf, I 
which will cauſe an equal diſtribution of moiſture, 


but at all events let it be well taken 1 in from the 
field, and, if the corn is good, the other requiſites | 


will naturally follow. 


Specific gravity in all grain is a proof of the 
quantity of flour it pofieſſes in preference to bran 
or chaff. What I mean by ipecific gravity is, 
if a veſſel contains exactly one quart of barley, 


winch for argument ſake weighs twenty-two 
ounces, if another fort ſhould be put in the ſame 


meaſure 


In} 


meaſure and weighs twenty-four ounces, and a 


third and ſuperior ſort weighs twenty-fix ounces 


or upwards, and all this corn be properly dried, that, 
which has the greateſt gravity in the fame ſpace, 
mult of courſe have more farina or flour, and 
conſiderably leſs chaff than the two er ſam- 


ples, and will, when made into malt, have a 


much greater produce for the brewer and diſtiller, 


the knowledge of which may be eafily aſcertain- 
ed by a ſimple inſtrument made for the purpoſe : 
(in Dublin by Robinſon) which every dealer in 

corn ought to be in poſſeſſion of, as in an in- 
ſtant it declares the goodneſs of one parcel of corn 


from another, by its ſuperior gravitation; fo that 


the dealers in corn might bring into market 


famples of the different grain in ſmall bags, not 


to contain more than a pint honeſtly taken from | 
the different heaps, &c. And when purchaſed, 


the buyer to bring home the ſample bag cloſely 


lealed, or the purchaſer and ſeller to * ide mil 
contents of the large bag between them, to com- 
| pare when the whole is delivered, and, if the 


quantity falls ſhort in quality of the ſample, two 
honeſt men for the preſent might decide the 


difference, and if the factor, grower, or buyer is 
in fault, it would materially injure their characters 
in future as honeſt and upright dealers. All the 
malt and raw grain is bought at the Corn Ex- 


change London by lample, . it is ſeldom known 
that a fraudulent one is produced, as the exiſ- 
tence 
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tence of the factors depends on their ſtrict ho- 
neſty, and to the honor of this kingdom I will 
ſay, that I perſonally know ſome factors in this 
city, whoſe bare word can be relied on 1n. their 
dealings, and it is to be hoped, that univerſal con- 
fidence between the buyer and ſeller will every 
day increaſe with our wealth, for _ mutual ad- 

vantage of all concerned. | 


SITUATION 


SITUATION. 


Taz maltſter ought to 1 out the ground 
for the building of his intended malt-houſe, on 


the loweſt part of his concerns; let it be fo fitu- 


ated that floods cannot injure it, let the lower 
floor be depreſſed at leaſt fix feet below the 
common ſurface of the yard, ſo that the ſecond 
floor will be ſomething lower than the level of 
the ground. If you mean to have extenſive floors, 
and to come on reaſonable terms, let every twenty- 


two or twenty-four feet in the breadth of your 


intended malt-houſe have pillars of brick or ſtone 


work, nearly three feet in diameter and about 
twelve feet aſunder to ſupport the floors and 
roof; for if you build on arches they become ex- 
penfive though ever ſo low, nor can the work- 
man with eaſe get under them to turn the corn; 
but beams of proper dimenſions will be able to 
luſtain any weight. From ſuch a mode of building 
your floors need not be more than five feet fix 
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inches aſunder in the clear, and the grain will be with 


more eaſe traped or pitched from the lower to the 
upper floors, and there will be head room ſufficient. 


Let your floors be made of lime, ſand, coal - aſhes, 
and as much of the iron, that falls under the 
hammer, or filings from the vice as you can eaſily 
cCollect; theſe properly tempered with blood are 
great cementers, and of courſe very durable. Let 
this compoſt be often turned before made uſe 
of; let the lower floors have but few apertures to 
open or ſhut occaſionally, to admit or exclude | 
light or a thorough air; for having it thus in 
your power, you greatly increafe or retard ger- 
| mination on the floors, Deep ſinking has this 
good effect, that your lower floors are always 
ſeveral degrees warmer in the winter months than 
the upper ones; as the deeper you deſcend in 
cold weather the more vou are excluded from 
the frozen atmoſpheric air, as it is well known, 


that at an inconſiderable depth there is an inter- 


nal heat, which operates viſibly even at the depth 
of ſeven or eight feet from the ſurface, and it is 


equally certain, that in the warmer ſeaſons at 
about that depth the air will be much colder 
than on the ſurface. Hence deep ſinking is of 
infinite uſe to the maltſter in keeping the natural 
heat in the boſom of his couch in the inclement 
ſeaſons, and conſiderably colder in the warmer 


months. My intention in making this ſtatement 


is, to endeavour to point out to tbe working 
maltſter the great uſe of the thermometer, as 
it 


LS: x 


it will plainly demonſtrate all thoſe circumſtances, 
and prove, that it is highly requiſite, that he 
ſhould be well acquainted with the heat of the 
atmoſphere within doors and without, in his under 
and upper floors, while he continues to germinate 
the different ſorts of grain. I am well apprized, that 
there are many, who are acknowledged to be good 
maltſters, yet have never ſeen, or perhaps heard 
of the inſtrument I mentioned ; but 1 hope it will 
not give offence if I tell them, that, if they 
practically underſtood its valuable information, 
their own reaſon would ſhortly make them as 
oreat advocates for its uſe as I am. By obſerving ” 
the weather with the help cf this inftrument your | 
couch would not be ſo much retarded in the 
inclement ſeaſons, and in the warm months it 
might prepare you to prevent your grain fr om 
germinating too faſt ; for the beſt judges in the 
buſineſs. may be eaſily deceived as to the exact 
heat of the atmoſphere from want of judgment, 
exceſs of labour, or many other incidental cauſes; 
but the inſtrument cannot err. Let the i 
of your ſecond and third floors come as low as 
the grain on the lofts; let the weather ſhutters 
be made ſo as to fully open, or halt open, that at all 
times you may admit or exclude the external air, 
which will abſorb the aqueous parts from the grain, 
and firſt retards and in a little time cffectually 
!tops vegetation. 
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Ir is a matter of no great moment, whether 
your ſteep 1 is made of brick or ſtone work, lead, 
or even timber, provided it is perfectly ſtaunch ; 
but by all means let it be ſo contrived, that thoſe 
on a large conſtruction may have two, and in 
- ſome caſes a third diviſion, as it will anſw-er many 
good purpoſes, and come conſiderably cheaper 
than having different ſmall ones made: for, as 
your grain is or ought. to be divided into two 
or three diſtinct parts, each part ſhould be ſteeped 
by itſelf. By having theſe diviſions your buſi- 
neſs need not be retarded for not having your 
full complement ; for how many maltſters 1 in both 
town and country are obliged to ſtop for ſome 
days together at certain ſeaſons to collect an 
hundred barrels more or leſs nearly of a quality, 
and proper to be put into the ſame ſteep. Be- 
ſides the maltſter ought on no account to have 
his ſteep larger than what will be properly dried 
| 2 = on 
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on his kiln or kilns : for the ſize of the ſteep 


5 


ought to be regulated by the ſize of the kiln, as 
the letting any part of your vegetated grain con- 
tinue from twenty-four to thirty-ſix hours longer 


than another part of the fame parcel is highly 
pernicious, and as the revenue laws oblige them 
to have four fifths of a ſteep, or to pay for its 
contents, thoſe diviſions would prevent the 


tradeſman from any overcharge on the one hand, 


and any diſpute with the officer on the other. 
Each diviſion being guaged with accuracy, the 
idea of diſpute would be ſoon eradicated, and 


in a little. time harmony ſubſiſt betueen all 
parties. 


N is cuſtomary for the maltſter ſome time about 
the latter end of September to put his grain 


promiſcuouſſy into the ſteep, without once con- 
ſidering whether it 5 2 mixt corn, or all grew 
on the ſame kind of land, or came from the 
north or ſouth of the country, nor once ſepara- 
ted the well grown corn from the ſmaller part 

: of the grain, that had not received its full ſtrength. 
or maturity in the fields. The corn is thus 


put without the leaſt reſerve into the ſteep; but 
to prevent in future ſuch a miſtake, I have 
invented a ſimple piece of machinery, the coſt 


of which will not exceed ten pounds, that with 


the aſſiſtance of two men will make three diſ- 


tin& ſorts out of fifty barrels of grain in one 


day. Thus method attentively practiſed in a 
very 


1 a 


very little time will evidently ſhew the working 
maltſter the good, middling, and bad corn, and 
what time each will in general take in the com- 
mon courſe of ſteeping, vegetating, &c. I would 
recommend a falſe bottom, one inch thick, of 
plank perforated with ſmall holes not to admit | 
the grain through, which would cauſe the corn 
to be ſtrained from the water in the ſteep, into 
the frame almoſt totally and not partially di- 
veſted of its aqueous particles, and any ſediment 
from the water or filth from the grain would 
lie at the bottom, and not be thrown out _—__ 
the corn, as in ſome * it is done. 
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All malt-makers ought to have a well ſunk 
from nine to twelve feet deep, convenient to the 
ſteep, where they will in all probability meet a 

land-drain. The water from this will be ſeveral 
degrees colder than the common river water, that 
Is expoſed to the influence of the Sun and warm 
air in ſummer, and ſeveral degrees warmer in 
the winter months, being excluded from the 
frigid air, both of which circumſtances will be 
of great uſe in wetting the corn. But, if the 
maltſters could be induced to adopt the following 
method, a little time would prove its great 
utility. Let there be a leaden or any other 
metal tube from two to four inches diameter, 
proportioned to the ſize of the ſteep (or ſteeps,) to 
paſs from one end of them to the other about four . 
inches from the bottom, and as near the centre | 
E 2 | as 
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as poſſible; let the tube be connected with the 
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cock of a ſmall boiler not to exceed one hog- 
ſhead of water for the largeſt ſteep, and ſmaller 


in proportion; let the largeſt half of the water 
neceſſary for the ſteeping of the grain be firſt 
put into the ſteep ; then paſs the hot water through 


the tube, and in five minutes put in your corn, 
for in that time the frigidity will have left the 
water; let the tube remain full, until it has 
diffuſed its gentle heat to the liquor 1 in every part 
of the ſteep, and at the other end of it have a 
cock to let off the water, and ſo let through 
more or leſs at your own diſcretion, ſtill keeping 
the ſteep. at about 55, of heat by Farenheit's 
thermometer in the frigid ſeaſons. Why I re- 
commend the tube ſo near the bottom is, to 


remind the working malſter that heat always : 


aſcends ; ; and this gentle glow from the tube will 
be ſenſibly felt in every part of the largeſt ſteep, 
and this may be continued for the firſt twelve 
hours, as all danger from exceſs of cold is in 
that time over. Now | in the warmer months the 
well water will be much colder than the river water, 
but even it will increaſe in heat by lying from 
fliltty-eiglit to ſixty- eight hours on the goods as 
it generally does: but, if there was a quantity of 
the cold water from the well to paſs through 
the tube, which conveyed the warm water in 
winter, it would keep the wole mals of the ſteep 
de colder, than if this method had not 


been 


* 


been put in practice; for the water on the goods 


at certain ſeaſons of the year increaſes in heat 


ſeveral degrees. 


It might in this place be aſked, why not let 


off ſome of the overheated water from the ſteep, 


if any diſagreeable matter appeared, and admit 


this colder water on the grain? If they did ſo, 


the corn would be weakened in exact proportion 
to the quantity of freſh water thus given. It is 

a practice with ſome to give a ſecond liquor to 
: the goods in the ſteep, which practice 1 totally 

1 5 reprobate, for the following reaſons. All liquor 
let on the corn is more or leſs impregnated ac- 
cording to the time it lies on the grain, and the 
temperature of the air, the colder the leſs, and 
the warmer the more, which liquor if, when drawn 
from the grain, it was put into a ſtate of fermenta- 
tion, would produce by diſtillation a quantity of 


ardent ſpirits more than could be imagined ;* 


hence a ſecond liquor muſt. impair and leflen 
the ſtrength of the grain ; but if the intention of . 
a ſecond liquor is to brighten | or diveſt the 
grain of any duſt, &c. let it not ſtand more 
than two hours, and the damage will be the 


less. 


* The Engliſh maltſters are ſo well convinced of the 


value of this liquor, that they . it as drink to the 
plack cattle and nog. 
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When your thermometer ftands at 33”, or 


lower, it is then abſolutely requiſite to uſe artificial 


heat, to take off the frigidity of the liquor in- 


tended for your ſteep, and raiſe it as near to 


559 as poſſible, which will ſoften and diſunite 
the germinating parts. At this frigid ſeaſon let 
your corn in general lie leventy-two hours in the 

ſteep, for it will naturally in that time increaſe 


in heat ſome degrees, occaſioned by a ſmall ten- 
dency to fermentation. If the thermometer ſtands 
from 382 to 429, your liquor {till wants, a ſmall 
degree of artificial heat in the ſteep, and then 
you may take it out in ſixty- two hours. When 
the thermometer ſtands from 44 to nearly 50% 
it will then reſt with yourſelf to know from ex- 
ö perience, whether you ſhall aſſiſt your ſteep with 
any more heat. But when the inſtrument ſtands 
at 55% or upwards, then let your water be as 
cold as the nature of your ſituatjon will produce : Y 


ſlow vegetation in warm weather is highly requi- 


ſite for the completion of good malt, and at 
this degree of heat vegetation is brought more 
forward in the ſteep in fifty hours, than, when 0 


the glaſs ſtood at 35* in ſeventy-two hours; for 


the maltſter may rely on it, that a very con- 
ſiderable quantity of the grain would grow by 


this more gentle treatment, which, if ſteeped in the 


uſual method, would never ſhew the leaft ap- 


pearance of vegetation, but would remain to 


the end raw barley. And it follows in every 


part of the 3 that heat promotes, and 
cold 


( 3 1 


cold retards germination ; but no malt can be 
profitably made, when the atmoſpheric air is in 
the north ſhade more than 605. 


It 1s thought by many, that the beſt method of 
diſcovering the preciſe time the corn ought to 
remain in the ſteep is, when the grain is to a 
certain fize ſwelled, and will eafily give way be- 
tween the finger and thumb, from a gentle preſſure 
at each end. This method I would have great 
reliance on, provided all the grain in the ſteep 
was nearly alike ; but that is ſeldom or never the 
caſe, and therefore in my humble opinion they 
cannot have a ſtrong dependance on this appear- | 
ance ; for inſtance the corn of this ſeaſon on an 
average will not take near ſo many hours in the 
ſteep as the corn of lafl year, and hence the 
grain from one farmer, that has been more for- 


tunate than his neighbour in taking in his bar- 


ley in better weather, will take perhaps twenty- 
four hours longer in the ſteep than corn, that 
had received conſiderable wet in the field. For 
we muſt remember that this i is a chemical proceſs, 
and to do it juſtice requires the greateſt nicety ; 
for the preciſe time it ought or ought not to 
continue, in the ſteep is as difficult to be deter- 
mined on by the beſt maltſters, as it is for the 
brewer to know the exact time, that his ferment- 
ing tun arrives at the acme of a complete vinous 
fermentation, which myſtery is univerſally acknow- 
ledged by the + beſt profeſſors of chemiſtry, and 
the 
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: the ableſt practical brewers, to be even at this en- 
lightened period above their comprehenſion to 
any degree of certainty ; but long practice, cloſe 

attention, and conſtant remarks in both cafes, 
bring the workman through his buſineſs in a 
moſt ſurpriſing manner. But let us take the 
moſt pleafing fide of the argument, and ſuppoſe, 
that the greater part of the corn in the ſteep is 

in good condition, it will on that account take 

a conſiderably longer time in it, that the water 

may have time to inſinuate itſelf into its cloſe 
texture, and ſoften and diſunite the parts for 

growth, which will the better prepare it for ger- 
mination. If we err, let us endeavour to be on 
the right ſide, and give it fix hours too long, W 
ther than one hour under what our beſt judg- 
ment pronounces ſufficient ; for if the corn ſhould 
continue in the ſteep for ſeveral days together, 
it would not ſhew the ſmalleſt appearance of 
vegetation, and the only change it undergoes is 
the increaſing of its ſize; but, if part of the ſame 
grain was put into the ground at the ſame time, 
vegetation would appear in October weather from 
the root the fifth day; whereas, in the ſteep, in 
the ſame time it would not throw out the ſmalleſt 
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radicle: hence the natural heat in the boſom 


of the earth, aſſiſted by the influence of the cir- 


cumambient air, acts more powerfully on the grain 
in the ground, than even a continued lying in 
water. But it is not the caſe with already made 
ww malt ; for take a given quantity of it, and 
immerge 


1 


immerge it in warm or cold water, and in a few 


hours it will vegetate, or ſow it in the ground, and 
it will grow in half the time that raw barley 
will, ſown at the ſame time; hence it is evident, 
that all the germination, flooring, and even the 
violent operation in the kiln, has not, nor does 


not deſtroy all its vegetating parts. I have this 


from repeated experiments on different malts. 


It is acknowledged, that in the warm months 
the liquor on the goods in the ſteep receives a 
livid hue, and becomes highly impregnated with a 


mucilaginous ſubſtance drawn from the grain; being 
thus ſituated, globuli appear on the ſurface of 
the ſteep, as if it had a ſmall tendency to ferment, 
and thoſe appearances are often attended with 

a fetid or diſagreeable ſmell, which muſt mate- 
rially injure the mucilage, or ſtrength of the - 
corn. To remedy this evil, I ſhall ſubmit the 


; following idea, with all due deference to the con- 


ſideration of thoſe converſant with the art of 
chemiſtry, whether it will not be of great ule, 
elpecually 1 in the warm ſeaſons, to ſaturate the water 
in the ſteep with a given quantity of calx made 
from chalk, before the corn is put into it, which 


will help to purify the water, being an antidote 
in a great meaſure to every thing, that has the 
leaſt tendency to a putrefactive ſtate. 


I expect there are many, who will object to this 


method, and pormaps ſay, that lime admitted 
F amongft 
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amongſt the corn for making ſweet malt carrries 
a contradiction on the face of it; but let them 
obſerve the ſmall quantity MP uſe of (about 
four ounces to four hundred weight of water) 
which 1s wholly employed in deſtroying every 
thing, that has the leaſt tendency to putrefaction, 
and in rendering the fluid totally unfit for the ex- 
iſtence of the numerous animalcula, which in 
thoſe warm months too often infeſt the ſteep, fo 
that no part of the calx is left with any degree 
of ſtrength to operate even on the huſk ; hence it 
cannot be pernicious to the internal part of the 
grain; but, were it poſſible that any part of the 
| lime could be let to remain, the malt would not 
be injured, as I have known a ſmall portion of 
1 lime intentionally made uſe of in breweries, and 
a conſiderable quantity in the art of diſtillation. 
There is a part of the corn intended for the 
ſteep, which is, in ſome meaſure, in a putrid 
ſtate before it is admitted ; and nearly a one 
tenth of the whole, of a weak, feeble, and inferior 
fort, that no time would cauſe to germinate, 
all which helps to render the ſteep 1 impure; but, 
if the corn was diveſted of thoſe pernicious parts 
by the help of the machine, it would be a means 
of keeping the liquor pure, and in that caſe it 
would be a judicious method, in the winter 
ſeaſons, to return the liquor drawn from the 
grain, after it had performed its function there, 
and admit it on a ſecond ſteep of raw corn, as it 
will prove more efficacious on the goods than 
7 | freſh 
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freſh liquor, as being highly faturated, it cannot 
imbibe the ſmalleſt particle of mucilage from the 
latter, which would be a clear faving of hve per 
cent on the contents ol each ſteep. 


I now appeal to the maltſters of this kingdom, 
il it is not the practice to admit the water on the 
grain in the ſteep, without paying the leaſt at- 
tention to the temperature of the air, or whether 
the thermometer ſtands at 30% or 609, whereas 
ſo low a degree, as from 309 to 40, not oply re- 
tards what is at this time ſo much wanting (ger- 
mination) but, if I may uſe the expreſſion, chills 
the life of the healthy corn, and deprives the 
| feeble and fickly grains of exiſtence. I think I 
hear ſome ſay, that, though they have had the 
boſoms of their ſteeps many times frozen, yet 
they never ſpoiled one ſteep in the courſe 
of their practice. Heaven forbid ! for the back 
is generally prepared for the burthen in the ve- 
getable as well as in the animal kingdom ; but 
ſurely the moſt obdurate will not be hardy enough 
to inſiſt, that frigidity can poſſibly be a prompter 
of growth, or that the grain is better for under- 
going ſuch a violent operation, whilſt it abſo- 
lutely contradicts the very end they are about 
to accompliſh. But is it not a happineſs to 
many thouſands, that in their own deſpite the 
curtain of darkneſs is torn from before their eyes, 
which, when conſidered properly, will improve 
their naturally good underſtandings. 
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W um the corn is thrown from the ſteep 
into the frame, let it lie thirty hours in winter, 
and ſomething leſs in the temperate ſeaſons, as 
its continuance in that great bulk diveſts it of 


its aqueous parts, and excites heat, which forwards 
_ germination. If the weather continues nearly 
at the frozen point, let your firſt couch be 
from twelve to twenty-four inches thick, and 

it may perhaps remain in that ſituation from 

twelve to eighteen hours. If you work with a 
= thermometer, put the bulb into the centre = 
the couch and cover it, and in a few minutes ' 


will inform you of any, or what increaſe of heat 
it has arrived at, and how ſoon you ſhall open 
or continue it in that f5tuation, and what thick- 
neſs your next couch ought to be; for the beſt 
workmen cannot with precifion ſay, at what time 
the couch ought, 'or ought not to be opened, as 
it entirely FRG on the heat or frigidity of the 
atmoſphere, of which the inſtrument will give 
you the earlieſt information, and direct your 
working accordingly. But, if the weather ſhould 
be nearly temperate, then your firſt couch ought 
not to be more than from four to ſix inches 


thick, 
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thick, and perhaps will require to be opened the 
firſt time from ſix to eight hours, as it will 
in warm weather come more forward in a few 


hours, . than in twenty-four hours in the cold 
ſeaſons. 


If you find your grain, after being from twenty- 
four to thirty-ſix hours on the lower floor, (ſtill 
turning it as your judgment muſt direct) ger- 
minating too faſt, perhaps from a ſudden change 
to a warmer point, turn it the oſtener, open 
your lower ſhutters, and admit a thorough air, 
which will give it a ſmall check : but, if it con- 
tinues to increaſe with any degree of rapidity, 
ſpread it conſiderably thinner, throw it high, and 
let it fall like a ſhower, and turn it repeatedly, 
which will in a ſhort time ſo check vegetation, 


that you may have it fully! in your power to keep 


it ſtationary, or to bring it forward at your liking. 
Let the workmen endeavour as much as poſſible, 


in the turning of the corn, to put the top and 
bottom of the former couch into the centre of 
the new one; but, if you neglect turning the 
corn on the floor for any length of time, it will 
unite and malt from its rapid growth, and quickly 
paſs from a vegetative to a putrefactive ſtate. 
After your grain is traped or put into a more 
elevated ſituation, for the purpoſe of checking 
the growth of the root, (or cone as it is called) 
which is generally done after the ſixth or ſeventh 
day, the acroſpire ſtill continues its internal 


ate 
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growth, paſſing along the back of the corn, to 
whatever length the judgment of the workman 


will allow it to arrive at. I would recommend 
a magnifying glaſs for the workman, that has not 
a quick eye, which will clearly diſcover the exact 
length of the acroſpire from its protuberance. 
At this criſis it is incumbent on the workman 
to be watchful, that the acroſpire do not break 
its cerment and appear, as that will be proof 
poſitive that the corn has vegetated too much. 
But a chance grain may have this appearance, 
and at the ſame time the remainder be well made: 
but one grain in an hundred in this ſtate would 
be very alarming, as the malt would be con- 
ſiderably weakened, and | of courſe greatly leſſened Y 
in its value. 


8 the grain is put on the upper floors, 2 
the thickneſs, or wide ſpreading of the couch, will 
| depend in a great meaſure on the fituation it 
was in leaving the lower floor, together with the 
temperature of the air; but avoid forcing, by 
thick flooring, vegetation with violence in any | 
| ſtage, as the rapid growth impairs the germinating 
parts more, than if gently brought forward by 
time and labour. But, if the grain ſhould not 
vegetate fully to your ſatisfaction, ſprinkle your 
floors lightly, open the couch the ſeldomer, give 
it leſs air, and increaſe its thickneſs, which wall 
in a ſurpriſing manner accelerate vegetation. All 


malts ought to be thrown in a heap on the 
| floor 


31 


( | 
floor from twelve to eighteen hours prior to their 


being put on the kiln, as by exciting a ſmall 


degree of heat it cauſes an equal diſtribution of 


the moiſture, and the better prepares the 


grain 


for the reception of the empyreuma on the 


kiln. 


The maltſters ought to work on the floors in 
ſlippers, that will not break or damage the 


as that prevents it from vegetat 


ther S 


fore it will not malt. They ought alſo to be par- 


d | 


ing, an 


grains. 


ticularly careful to keep the floors as free as poſſi- 


ble from ſcattered 
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Tas has been iss within theſe 
few years a kiln on a much better conſtruction, 
than thoſe formerly made uſe of, but I ſhall not 
take up your time by deſcanting on the virtues 
or vices of either, but attempt to offer an im- 


provement on both, that will I hope materially 
ſerve many hundreds in this ** 


It 18 admitted, that malt dried with turf, * 
coals, that produce much ſmoke or ſulphur, 1s 
highly injurious to the brewer and diſtiller, as 
their beer and ſpirits receive a bad taſte from 
uſing ſuch fuel. To remedy this as much as 
poſſible, I ſhall ſubmit the following idea to the 
conſideration of the impartial. Let us ſuppoſe 
2 kiln made on the new, or old conſtruction, 
and that there was a cockle of metallic ſubſtance 
of three feet in diameter, more or leſs according 
to the kiln, and fixed as near the centre as your 
judgment will direct, ſtill reſerving a ſufficient 
paſſage without fide to ſupply it with turf. 
Let there be. placed a ſpark iron immediately 
over the cockle, which will regularly diſperſe the 
partial 


8 3 


partial heat from the centre through every part 
of the kiln; let there be one main tube 1n the centre 


of the cockle to let out the ſmoke, two feet high 


and fix inches in diameter ; - and let there be four 


{mall ones of three inches in diameter, made of ſheet : 
iron rivetted to the tube, to act as chimneys, and 
to take different directions, to convey the ſmoke 
entirely out of the houſe, and diffufe the heat 
in its paſſage to every part. Being thus ſituated, 
the black, or moſt diſagreeable ſmelling turf 
may be uſed in this cockle, and completely finiſh 


the pale malts, as no part of the ſmoke can 


from this method interfere with the malt while 
on the kiln. There are great numbers in this 
| kingdom, whoſe ſpirit of induſtry i is conſi derably 
ir being far removed from all kind 
of coals, more eſpecially thoſe calculated for dry- 
ing malt, which great inconvenience this plan 
will entirely remove. If the ſmoke or ſulphur 
of coals, paſſing through the malt on the kiln, 
is requiſite to increaſe its ſweetneſs, then my 
plan muſt fall to the ground; but if heat alone 
5 efficacious, let it be obtained from what fuel 


checked, from t 


it may, then turf is equally valuable with the 


| beſt coals in drying pale malts. For it is al- 


lowed, that the beſt Kilkenny coals are impreg- 
nated with ſulphureous particles, and the far 


greater part rendered ſo offenſive from their 


dangerous tendency to ſuffocation, that they have 
at times deprived many perſons of life, who un- 


fortunately burned them in their apartments. 
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Now * the malt from being dried with ſuch 
fuel receive a virtue or a vice, mult be deter- 
mined by a better * than I can polhbly 
pretend to be. 


Let your malt, ina falliciently dried, be han 
from the kiln and cooled as ſoon as poſſible, that 
the external air may have an opportunity of re- 
placing the loſs of the excluded fixed air, which 
Was diſſipated by the exceſſive heat on the kiln. 
For, if the brewer was to work the malt in this 
warm ſtate, its produce of ſaccharine or ferment- 
able matter would not be near ſo great, as if 
| left to cool, and to be ſully ſaturated by the ex- 

i ternal air, which never fails to ſoften and meliorate 
it exceedingly. If malt were permitted to lie 
at leaſt four months, after being made, in a 
ſituation free from damp, it would be of infinite 
uſe as to the quality, and would render it in a better 
ſtate for the maſhing tun; for if one barrel of 
malt taken from the kiln weighs twelve ſtone, 
let it remain on a dry loft for a few days, and 
from the moiſture and vivifying qualities the 
external air is poſſeſſed of, it would greatly increaſe 
its weight, and enhance its value to the brewer. 

' Yet many in this country are obliged to work 1 
their malt in a very few days after being made, 
in which ſtate they will never work to advantage 

for either brewer or diſtiller. 
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If on- the Kun you give in the firſt inſtance 


too great a heat to your malt, you blow 1t (as it 
1s 


1 
is called) which 1s occaſioned by a ſudden tranſition 
from cold to heat, that cautes the fixed air 
in the grain to expand with rapidity; and, as the 
great heat diffuſes its virtue, and highly rarifies 
the air, it has no way to eſcape, but W 
the bed of fix inches diameter, that the in 
lies on; and as it paſſes thus N 5 | 

faſtens on each diſtinct grain and depoſites a 
certain portion of its heat, and, in the con- 
teſt between fire and water, there is thrown 
from the ſurface of the goods on the kiln' an 
aqueous vapour; and, as the damp is diſcharg- 
ed from the grain by fire, heat poſſeſſes the 
ſpace, and in about thirty-ſix or forty hours, 
the grain, that went on the kiln highly impreg- 
nated with water, comes off warm and perfectly 
dry, being diveſted of every thing but ſaccharine, 


and the huſky coat, that is left to contain the 
ſweet. 
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I have heard it 184 in both kingloms, that, 
if the brewer and diſtiller could aſcertain the 
preciſe degree of heat the malt was dried with on 
the kiln, it would be of infinite uſe for determining, 
at what heat he ſhould admit his firſt liquors | 
on that malt in the waſhing tun. But I am of 
opinion, that it would be of little ſervice. Malts 
from the long lying after being taken from the kiln, 
(which ought to be the practice) and from the moiſ- 
ture, that they naturally imbibe in the ſea or land 
carriage, are rendered mellow, and the ſuperflu- 
a ous 
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ous heat is ſoftened and in a great meaſure loft. 
The diſtiller ought to give a preference to pale 
malt, nor ought it to undergo a . degree 
of heat on the kiln, than about 130”. But 
how is this heat to be aſcertained with any de- 
gree of accuracy? as each part of the kiln per- 
haps differs in its heat. For if you lay the bulb 
of the thermometer on the floor or lattice of 
the Liln, the metallic ſubſtance or the tiles retain 
a greater degree of heat, than they communicate 
to the corn even one inch from it; and if you 
apply the inſtrument in the centre of the malt, 
which would ſeem to be a proper place, it will 
materially differ; ſo tha at I would rather place 
the glaſs ſtationary, at the diſtance of twelve 
inches from the malt, where you may occaſionally 
obſerve at what degree it ſtands, and by a little 
practice you can judge with ſome accuracy of the 
aggregate heat, that your malt was dried by. 
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The pale malt, which 18 made as nine is to 
; ten to amber and brown malt put together, 
ought to receive. a flow and regular degree of 
| kane ſaſficient | to eradicate all the aqueous par- 
ticles and leave it perfectly cured, which it 
generally is at little more than 130 but the | 
amber muſt receive perhaps 109 more > heat for 
flavour as well as colour, and the brown malt 
intended for porter, &c. perhaps 30 higher than 


the amber, and therefore may be Juſtly called 
toaſted malt. 


[ ſhall 


41 : ES 

1 ſhall now endeavour to point out the effect 
the different degrees of heat have on the pale, 
awber, and brown malts. By making a ſolution 
from the three different ſorts, they will be found 
to produce nearly as follows. If the pale malt, 
for argument ſake, depoſites thirty pounds of 
ſaccharine or fermentable matter from twelve 
ſtone, the amber will not produce more than 
twenty-ſeven, and the highly dried brown malt 
not more than twenty-one, although all taken 
from the ſame heap. originally; ; hence what is 
obtained in colour and Havour, 1 15 loſt ; in 1 ſtrength 
and faccharum. _ 


Al mt, that are interded to lie for any 
length of time to meliorate, ought now and then 
5 be turned and run from one loft to another, 

or to be fanned by the new invented inſtrument 
in the common air, which will keep them 8 


5 eftly Feet and free from inſects. 


On the ſtricteſt examination of the corn, that 
has undergone the operation of the ſteep, floor- 
ing, &c. and is ready for the kiln, I have diſcover- 
ed, on an average, at leaſt a one tenth of the 
grain, that had not ſhewn the leaſt appearance 
to germinate, and that part not the ſmalleſt or 
inferior ſort. But, to ſatisfy my curioſity, and 
to diſcover if poſſible this phenomenon, I ſowed 
part of theſe grains in the ground, that had not 
germinated 
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germinated on the floor, .and in four days ſome 
of them vegetated : theſe grains we muſt ſup- 


poſe had not remained long enough in the 
ſeep, for their vegetating parts to be ſufficiently 
looſened or. ſet at liberty; but there ſtill remained 


ſome of the ſame corn in the ground, that no time 
or art could bring forward: hence we muſt con- 


clude, that barrenneſs is not entirely confined 


to the animal part of the creation. I am apt 
to believe, that ſome maltſters will doubt the 
truth of my aſſertion; but, that they may be 
fully ſatisfied as to the fact, let them open the 
huſk on the back of the doubtful grains, and, if 
ty germinated, the acroſpire will appear viſibly; for 
the heat of the kiln does not in the leaſt deface 
the blade, as it paſſes along the body of the 
corn; but were it poſſible, that every grain was 
let to continue on the. floor, until the acroſpire 
had grown nearly to the end of the grain without 
forcing its priſon, the malt in general would be 


poſſeſſed of more ſaccharine, and leſs groſs par- 


ticles, and by that means be brought nearer the 


criterion; and each grain would become larger 
and lighter from the greater growth. But the 


fact is ſimply this, that the greater part of the 
malt, that is now brought to market, is little more 
than half grown on the back, until it is inten- 
tentionally checked, ſo as to retain a greater 


portion of its original gravity, which method 
fully anſwers the intention of the maltſters for 
. the 


( 8 7 


the preſent. But, if the acroſpire was let to grow 
even a full three fourths of the grain, it would 
increaſe in ſweetnefs, extend in ſize, and be an 
inducement to the maltſters of this kingdom to 
ſell by meafure (as in — in preference to 
weight. 


1 ſhall conclude this treatiſe by endeavouring 
: to point out the pernicious effects of working raw 
corn in part, or half made malt, and how it 
militates in particular againſt the brewer, and in 
a leſſer degree againſt the di ſtiller. 


The ſmall portion of Gcehinins, and of fer- 
- mentable matter drawn from half made malt, 
or raw barley, 1 in the maſhing tun for brewing or 
_ diſtillation, is of a very different nature from 
the laccharine obtained from well made malt; 


| yet it has been proved, that the barrel of corn 


never malted will produce more ardent ſpirits, 


than if the fame quantity had been properly 
made into malt but the ſpirits obtained from 
tit are coarſe, rancid, and unwholeſome, and not 
fit for uſe without being highly rectified, and 
lying a conſiderable time to meliorate. But the 
ſpirits made from the ſaccharine of good malt 
are in the firſt inſtance poſſeſſed of a pleaſing 
flavour, and require little time to mature. If this 
ſtatement ſhould be a true one, then how i inju- 
rious to the brewer and diſtiller is the working 
any 
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any part of raw corn or half made malt? But 


particularly it militates againſt the brewer more 
than the diſtiller, as he can, by rectifying the 
ſpirits, throw off a great portion of the oleaginous 


and earthy parts, while the brewer has no ſub- 
terfuge, but time and patience; and this muſt 


continue, while they are obliged to work with fuch 
__ mixed malts, which I fear has proved one of the 
great barriers agaiaſt their arriving at that degree : 
of perfection they ſo ardently wiſhed for. Ex- 
: amine the grains, when thrown from the maſh 
tun, and you will ſee ſome whole, half, and ſmaller 
parts, that appear white, and are of a glutinous 05 
nature; theſe are principally the ſteely or un- 


malted parts of the corn, which abſorb the 


aqueous and retain it; whereas perfect made 
malt readily unites with the liquor, and enero uſly 
gives its ſweet at an 1400 of heat, while the 
hardneſs of theſe unground flinty grains would 
take 180® to extract their produce, ſo that being 


thus obliged to work theſe unequally made malts 


together, this laſt high degree 'of heat muſt 
harden, and materially injure the delicate fa- 


rina of a well made malt : hence encouragement 


ought to be held out to the firſt maltſters, 


that ſhall make perfect malt for the breweries 
and diftllenies of this kingdom. 


Through 
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cal part of th 
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treatiſe I 


1 


1s 


Through the che 
have endeavoured to be as conciſe as poſſible, but 


J hope the learned will excuſe me, where I muſt 


have appeared prolix, for the fake of conveying 


fully to the common capacity the inſtructions, 


conceiving the variety of hands this treatiſe may 
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Dublin. 


Ti 8 2 de of res it to be underſtood, that 


24 4 body, they are not reſponſt ble for any opinion : 
or repreſentation of Fact contained i in the ' following 
papers, and will be much obliged to any gentleman, 

= farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat= 
ters treated of, by letters adareſſed to their Acting 


| Secretary, the Rev. Da. £ YSTER, Hawkins frreet 


METHOD 
RAISING HOPS 


:M E D BOGS. 


THE Society reprint the following Letter from o one e of 5 
their Members, in hopes ſome new experiments | 1 
may be made in a ſpecies of farming, of ſo much MM 9 
conſequence to this country. Since it has ſucceed- BY 
ed with the author, and the uſefulneſs of i it is there- 
by out of the queſtion, we have reaſon to hope it -\ ik ol 
will be doubly welcome to the curious, as a valu- 1 i | 13.18 
able and a new diſcovery. It was firſt printed in e 
the firſt volume of the Soc 8 Weekly Obſerva- 
tions, p- 121. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
2 As I beheve your invitations to a general COr> © Nel 
© reſpondence were more than mere formality, I _ = 


* have reaſon to hope for your favourable accept 7 14 ö 


* ance of the following hints. They relate to a 
1 ſubject 
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0 are grounded not upon con jectures, or the infor- 


he country, which has the utmoſt reaſon to huſband 


o and extenſive bogs to be met with every where; 
« which, except a poor coarſe paſture on the bet- _ 
ter kinds, afford no other profit to the owner, 5 
o than what can be made by burning the ſoil of 
555 „them in turf. TI hope therefore it wil be an at- 75 
1 * tempt agreeable to gentlemen of your public 
* ſpirit, to introduce a culture of them, which, at 
« a ſmall expence, will turn to great account, 


# much labour in reclaiming them, bear A good 
and valuable crop. The crop I mean is hops; 
* and the bogs, in which I have reared them wich 


_ © turned to my advantage, will do fo with every 
body elſe in the ſame method of improvement. 


2 A METHOD OF RAISING HOPS 


C ſubject of great importance to thus kingdom, and 
mation of others, but on my own experience. 


© Tt muſt be matter of concern to all, to ſee 
« great tracts of land lie entirely uſeleſs = 8 


all advantages with care; ſuch are the many 


< and to make | thoſe unprofitable lands, without 


c moſt ſucceſs, the worſt and moſt uſeleſs of all 
others the red bogs. The proſit has for many 
« years fully anſwered my expence, and what has 


Few 


IN RED BOGS. = 


Few are ſo far ſtrangers in this matter as not 
to know, that among the ſeveral kinds of bogs, 
the red are deſervedly eſteemed the worlt. 


„Black bogs yield ſome kind of paſture, of a ſiner 


© or a coarſer graſs, according to the nature of 
the bog: they are beſides more eaſily reclaim- 
able, and if the upper ſurface be ſkimmed oft 


51 and the ſods burnt, they afford their own ma 
5 « nure a large quantity of red heavy aſhes, 
: * ſtrongly impregnated with ſalts; whereas the 
25 red bog has none of theſe good qualities; ; it has 
« a ſpongy, light, fungous, variegated ſurface, 
1 bears no graſs, and when you come to burn it, 
| yields but very little aſhes, and even thoſe white, 
6 leaky, light and infipid. This is ſo well known, 
_ © that theſe bogs are never charged with rent, 
5 but thrown into the ſurvey of farms as unprofi- 
© table lands. 1 have indeed reclaimed ſome of 
© this kind of bog, in a different manner, and 
« for other purpoſes than for hops, and therefore 
« cannot join in calling chem unproſitable; ;- but a 


© ſince they are generally ſo eſteemed, and ac- 


4 cordingly negledted, it will be of equal ſervice 
to my country, to promote the culture. of them 


under hops, as if they were really ſo. 
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4 A METHOD OF RAISING HOPS 


: Round the ſpot intended for your hop-yard, 
« dig a trench ſeven or eight feet wide to drain 
© off the water, give it all the depth the fall of 

your bog will bear, and if you cut it into the 

* gravel it is the better; make your trenches 


0 ſtraight, and every where of an equal breadth; 

£ to that end lay 1 them out and mark them by the 
* line. The ſcore or mark f is made in uplands 
vith the ſpade, but! in bogs a hay-knife i is much 15 

0 better —One man will cut faſter with this inſtru- 
= 6 ment, than five men in 1 the common way. 


* 3 tat is done, take off the firſt « or up- 
per ſods of your intended trench with the ſpade, 


but beware of cutting your ſods too large; they 
8 are then inconvenient for carriage, and increaſe 
Ty c the labour of removing them. Make them of 
© that ſize that they may be eaſily turned up, an: $ 


: thrown with pitchforks ona wheel-barrow ; you 


may then, at a ſmall expence, convey them 
1 where they may be uſeful. The proper uſe of 5 


them is to fill the adjacent bog-holes, and level 


© the uneven places of your bog. However, It 


vill be neceſſary to reſerve a few of them for fa- 


© cing your ditch, i in the ſame way as you do up- 
land ditches. 


£ When 


IN RED BOGS. 5 


When the firſt ſod is pared proceed to dig 
your trench with ſlanes: the ſoil thrown up will 


< be as good turf as any other, and defray the ex- 


pence of trenching; ; and this I deſire may be un- 


© derſtood as a general direction, and applied 


, wherever a trench or hole of any ſize is to be cui 


« out in a bog. By this means, the charge of 


2 digging i is made up to the farmer in good turf, 


5 « and the labour pays itſelf. 


In cutting your trench, be careful to leave a 
gun on each ſide of your plot: 2 this isa piece of 
2 bog uncut, deſigned as a paſſage in and out, with 
5 a channel for the water bored i in it; it muſt be 
6 nine or ten feet wide, and the arched channel un- 
MN der it of ſufficient height and breadth to let the 


6 water through. In ſhort, a gun is a natural bridge, 


© and muſt have the ſame qualities, ſtrength in 
the arch to afford a ſafe paſſage over, and wide- 


* neſs equal to the diſcharge of water. Two men 


„with ſpades or ſhovels, thruſting from each fide, 


till their tools meet, will make one in a little 


here is another circumſtance to be obſerved. 


in the making of your trench; at the loweſt 
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« part of i it, where the water is diſcharged, leave a 


© bank we he high uncut, to keep it to that 
7» height i in the whole ſurrounding drain. By this 
© means you have a reſervoir at hand for the uſe 


of your hop- yard; ; which, whenever a dry 


* ſummer happens, will require to be well watered ; 


0 and beſides a ready and cheap manure from the 
BY * ſludge or mud, which will lodge at the bottom of 


* your trench, when the current is checked by 


* * this little bank. Some indeed may fear, that the 

incloſed ground may ſuffer by this method, and 
o © be kept too moiſt by the water about it; but 
Ly this 1 am by long experience ſatisfied, 


* groundleſs apprehenſion. The flowing water, 1 5 


C with a fair vent before it, has little lateral pref- 
L ſure, but directs its way where it has the freeſt 


0 paſſage. Thave made large drains in a bog, and 
kept them full of water within a foot of the 
brim, and found no inconveniencies attending 


. 


« When your ſurrounding trench is ; finiſhed, 8 
four feet diſtance from the inner edge of it, 


and exactly parallel, draw another inſide trench 


* two feet wide and two feet deep let it be 
. D 


IN RED BOGS. 7 


« drawn like the former round the ground, and I 
« by the line; then fill it up with proper ſoil, and 5 

* plant fallows in it, or any other aquaticks fit for i a 

6 ' poles. They will thrive here exceedingly, and wh 
with proper care, in fix years time be ready for q: 4 
the uſe of the hop-yard. The earth about h 10 1 
| © them is kept moiſt by the bog about it, and q 2 
= their roots preſerved from froſts and winds by 50 0 3 
© the diſtance of their ſtand from the edge of the 1 4. 
© main drain; and therefore nothin g can prevent i . 5 ; 
6 their growth : to forward i it as much as poſſible, 8 5 | i 
o two cautions ſhould be uſed. The firſt to ſtrip | 1 ; g 
1 off the ſide ſhoots when tender, to prevent their f , | 
c running out into ſtrong branches, which i impair 1 | 
© the body of the tree; the ſecond to throw up 'F \ | 
the mud out of your trench upon their roots, 3 
OM and that way to ſupply them with freſh nouriſh- | ö : 2 | 
7-6 ment. This ſhould be done When your allows 5 1 4 
* are two years old; at that time and in the heat of | Þ j 
5 ſummer, cut the little bank, which keeps up the | N x 
Water in Jour trench, and leave the drain en- . 1 
9 tirely dry; the mud at bottom will grow Riff MM. Þ 
e 


and be eaſily thrown up, and your trees ma- 
nured at very little charge. 
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A METHOD OF RAISING HOPS 
When you have prepared and incloſed your 
© bog in the manner defcribed in my former letter, 
© at fifteen or twenty feet diſtance from the fallow 
trench ſtretch a line parallel to any one fide of 


your incloſure. To this line tie rags or fea- 


© thers nine feet aſunder from each other; and 
Y when your line is ſtretched upon the ground, 


© at every mark or feather drive a ſharp ſtick i in- 


to the bog to determine the center of your hop- 
© hills. Having finiſhed your firſt row, remove 


© your line to nine feet diſtance, and mark out a 


ha ſecond; from that proceed to a third row, and 
ſo on until you have finiſhed the whole plot. The 


ground being thus ſet out, and the centers of = 
your Hop-hills regularly diſpoſed at nine feet 


_ © diſtance from each other; your firſt work will i 
be to dig a hole at every center, three feet wide : 
c and three feet deep; to lay the upper ſods of 


< it in the hollows of your bog, and to make turf 


3 © of the remaining ſoil. If you proceed! in your 


” work that ſummer, your turf muſt be wheeled 


© off immediately, ſpread and made upon other 
ground; otherwiſe it would prevent the paſſage 
of the tumbrils, which you have occaſion for in 
© your next buſineſs. This is to fill your holes 
« with proper carths or compoſts in order to re- 
ceive 
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« ceive the hop ſets, which are to be planted here 


and afterwards managed in the ſame method as 


in other places. To do this, it is obvious that 
* much earth will be wanted in a plantation of 
any conſiderable ſize; and how to provide him- 
« ſelf with a ſufficient quantity at a cheap rate, is 
My method 
is as follows. In the upland neareſt to the bog, 
I take off the ſwerd of a ſmall plot with the hoe 
or winged plough : 1 burn it, and by thorough : 
« ploughing | mix the aſhes with the mould. 
"© To theſe I add a little lime, rotten dung, or rich 
e garden mould, and throw the whole together | 


4h of great importance to the farmer. 


0 into heaps where it heats and rots, and in a 

20 little time affords the richeſt compoſt, and the 
C beſt ſoil for hops. S have made artificial earths | 
in this manner not only for the preſent purpoſe, 
0 but in other improvements alſo, and found it, 
s upon trial, a great deal leſs expenſive, than it 
LU appears at che firſt view. The carriage of them : 

| © to the bog is the heavieſt article in the expence, 

and this alſo is much alleviated by the breadth 
0 of the allies, and the method of planting the 

8 hops in holes. As the tough ſurface of 


* your bog i is no where broken, but in the very 
* ſpots where the hops are planted, it affords a 
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labour and expence attendant on bog hops; 5 


10 A METHOD OF RAISING HOPS 


« ſafe paſſage for your cattle : and as your walks 


are ſix feet wide, the hills being but three feet 


* over, and the centers nine feet diſtant, you may 


4 make uſe of cars and tumbrils, a cheap and 


N commodious carriage. 


I own, that notwithſtanding theſe precauti- 


o ons, this improvement i8 expenſive; but raiſing 
6 hops i in any gr ound is ſo, and, Tam ſure, grea- 


a ter in the moſt favourable upland ſituation, than 


© in bog. A very little arithmetic will ſhew, that 
0 « ditching and incloſing, which in bog i is no ex- 


pence, the turf made at the ſame time being 


£ equal to the charge; ; that ploughing, harrowing, 


0 fallowing, and digging, which in my method | 


bare intirely ſaved, with the additional articles : 
4 of dunging, hoeing, and paring the allies in 
8 uplands, are more than an equivalent for all the | 


and from fifteen years experience, TI can ven- 


: 1 ture to affirm, that the produce from the latter , 
is as great in quantity, and, in quality, as 


© good. Many reaſons might be given why it 
* ſhould be ſo; ſome of them 1 beg leave to lay 
before your readers: they may be neceſſary to 
S— remove 
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remove the prejudices, which generally attend 
new projects, and to make this improvement 
as common in this kingdom as, I am ſure, it 
vill be beneficial whenever it becomes ſo. 


by Were it particular to my method, I ſhould 
« reckon It the firſt advantage of it, that the hills 


- © ſtand at nine feet diſtance ; but as this may be 
© imitated in uplands, I ſhall only fay i in general, . 
© that nothing i is more prejudicial to hops than 


. cloſe planting. 


0 The care taken in | uplands t to hoe and pare : 
4 the allies ſufficiently ſhews, that i it is eſteemed. a 
« diſadvantage to have any quantity of graſs 
* growing among hops: : red bogs are, by their 
© nature, free from this inconvenience, and, at 
* leaſt for many years, till the ſurface i is intirely 
'S: altered, throw up none, or very little; how 
2 far planters are right in their opinion, that a 
< coat of graſs impairs the action of the ſun upon 
- the fruit I ſhall not here examine, but while that 

opinion holds, it will ever be a reaſon i in fayour 
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12 A METHOD OF RAISING HOPS 


* Watering hop grounds in dry ſeaſons, though, 
© from the great expence attending it, too fre- 
* quently neglected, is certainly of great benefit 
* to the crop. This may be done i in bogs with 
© great conveniency and little charge. The ſur- 


© rounding drain is a conſtant reſervoir where the 


< planter may be readily ſupplied ; and whoever 


c underſtands the culture and the growth of 


6 hops, * reckon this no ſmall encourage- 


85 © ment. 


„ It 1 is agreed among hop planters, that low 
e grounds have great advantages; 1 they are littl . 


; Q expoſed to droughts, and are ſheltered by their 
© ſituation from deſtructive ſtorms. Bogs enjoy thoſe 
in common with the reſt, beſides, as long ex- 


© perience has informed me, Cane peculiar to them- - 


C ſelves ; they do not ſuffer fo much as other flats 


© by the rains ofa wet ſeaſon or the mildews of a 


. dry one. Whether their ſpungineſs affords a 


paſſage to the waters, which lodge in other 
© grounds, and their conſtant moiſture prevents the 


ny, bad effects of too much heat, I ſhall not now ex- 
= amine; but the fact itſelf is certain, they are 


free from the inconveniencies above-mentioned, 
— 
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0 and, what is more remarkable, from thoſe 
© ſwarms of inſects, which too often infeſt our up- 
© land hops. * 


i 


I muſt add, that in this kind of planting the 
© top roots have lberty to ſhoot as far as nature 
6 deſigned they ſhould : they have three feet of 
6 the richeſt ſoil to go through before they run 
into the bog, and even there, when once it is 
: well drained, they will meet with better juices, 


NF than in a cold {tiff clay, or a ſharp ſour gravel, 
8 which are che common upland bottoms. - 


. 


61 ſhall conclude by obviating a doubt, which | 
« mi ight perhaps occur to ſome of your readers; 8 
poles will ſtand i in theſe bogs as firm as in vpland 
ground. The earth laid into the holes, preſſed 
5 together and confined by the tough ſtringy ſub- 
| © ſtance of the bog, will ſufficiently ſupport them, 
* and they need be ſunk no deeper than _— 


4 direct in other hop-yards. 


c „Jou may i gentlemen, that I have en- 


* gaged no farther in hop-huſbandry, than to ex- 


* plain what was peculiar to my method. The 


in- 
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14 A METHOD or RAISING HOPS 
© ingenious treatiſe publiſhed on that ſubject, un- 
der your own inſpection, will inform the reader 
© in the general management of them ; and to 
that T muſt refer him, till you are pleaſed to 
6 reſume a ſubj ect, which deſerves your ſecond 
1 thoughts as well as any other. When you do, 
I ſhall beg leave to throw in my mite, and ſend 
you ſome obſervations I have made upon the 
« uſual culture of them. 


Faw, the. 
A. 


We cannot diſmiſs the reader without obſerving 

15 to him, that it were to be wiſhed many gentlemen 
: would employ their leiſure hours i in the country, | 
in the way of our ingenious correſpondent in 
5 making experiments, and attempting new improve- 5 
ments. F hat, in which he has ſuceeded, was 

certainly as unpromiſing as any other, and af- 
fords encouragement to explore more of thoſe un- 
trodden paths, which, we find, lead to private 
| profit and to public wealth. Black-bogs promiſe 
better than the red, and, ſince theſe turn to ſo 
good 
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Or if we are unwilling to run hazards, let us at 


ty. We do not want good land to employ our 


leaſt improve where we may do it with more ſafe- 
induſtry upon, and, if ſo much can be made out 


of the worſt, what may not be expected from the 


beſt ? 
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AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Six E i had the honor of being appointed - 
chemiſt to the Linen Board, which is now more 
than three years, I have allotted Aa conſiderable 


5 portion of my time and attention to the inveſti- 


_ gation of the principles of that ſcience, applicable 
_ to the art in which I am thus more particularly 
It appeared, that until pot-aſh could 
be diſpenſed with, we muſt for ever remain in the 
power of foreign nations as to our ſtaple commo- 
dity. Obſerving alſo, that all the late improve- 
ments in bleaching were excluſively confined to 


intereſted, 


the one object — that of imparting oxygen to the 
cloth, in a ſafe and expeditious manner, but that 


he re had been no effort made to ſuperſede the 
A 2 _ neceſhty 
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4 NEW METHOD 


neceſfity of pot-aſh, by far the moſt expetifive 
and uncertain article employed by the bleacher, 
and for which he is entirely dependent upon 
foreign markets; I directed my attention chiefly 
to diſcover a ſubſtitute for pot-aſh'; which, pro- 
vided it ſhould be of Iriſh production, though 
it might be equally expenſive, I conceived would 
be of the utmoſt national importance. — Im- 
preſſed with theſe ideas, I undertook a ſeries ol 
experiments with that view. 


10 enumerate the many diſappointments and 
failures I experienced during my inveſtigation, 
would be endleſs, and an unneceſſary intruſion 
upon my reader. Knowing from an important 
obſervation of Mr. Kirwan, that ſaline hepars, 
or the combination of an alkali with ſulphur, 
might, from its detergent properties be advan- 


tageouſlſy employed in bleaching, as a ſubſtitute 
for mere alkali, by an obvious analogy I was led 


to expect a ſimilar effect from calcareous hepar, 


cr, more properly ſpeaking, ſulphuret of lime, 
| being a combination of lime and a 


| In theſe expectations I was not diſappointed, 
but at that time (about three years ſince) 1 
contented myſelf (rather through neceſſity, for 
large cities are very unfavourable to experiments 
on bleaching by expoſure to the atmoſphere,) 
with pointing it out to ſome of the principal 
bleachers from the north then in town, earneſtly 

recommend1ng 


r 9 : * n 1 
* N 3 . 2 "ad 1 l 2 — 2 4 5 A 2 * 5 
N 2 „ 


5 
with, and without pot-aſh. 


and in conſequence of a late propoſal of ſubſti- 
tuting lime for pot-aſh, in condenſing the oxy- 


muriated gas, I was inſtigated to reſume the fub- 


ject, and make further and more varied trials. 
The reſult of which has been, that the uſe of 


the ſulphuret of lime may be moſt . eee 
ouſly combined with that of the oxymuriated 
lime, and that thus cloth may be perfectly whitened 
without the uſe of a particle of alkali. This 


then alone would ſeem to give it a decided pre- 


ference over the methods at preſent i in uſe, while 
at the ſame time it poſſeſſes peculiar advantages, 
and is exempt from the principal objections, to 


which other ſubſtitutes are liable; for 1ſt, quick- 


6: lime and ſulphur, the materials of which the 
calcareous hepar conſiſts, are both articles of tri- : 
vial expence, eſpecially as the latter enters but 


ſparingly into the compoſition ; ; 2dly, their com- 
bination is effected in the eaſieſt and moſt — 4 


ditious manner poſlible, and perfectly level with 


the capacity of the meaneſt workman; 3dly, as 
the manner of its application „ by ſteeping 


the cloth in it cold, the ſaving. of fuel is a mat- 
ter of great magnitude ; and laſtly, there is no 
danger to be apprehended in the uſe of it, from 
the unſkilfulneſs or negligence of the workmen, 


as it appears to be incapable of injuring the tex- 
ture of the cloth. 


The 
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recommending it to them to give it a fair trial 
Since that time, 
alkaline falts having become progreſſively dearer, 
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NEW METHOD 


| The ſalplurer of lime is prepared in the manner 
following :—Sulphur, or brimſtone in fine powder, 
four pounds, lime well ſlaked and fifted twenty 


pounds, water fixteen gallons; theſe are all to be 


well mixed and boiled for about half an hour! in an 


iron veſſel, ſtirring them briſkly from time to time. 
Soon after the agitation of boiling is over, the ſolu- 
tion of the ſulphuret of lime clears, and may be 


drawn off free from the inſoluble matter, which is 


3 and which reſts upon the bottom of 
the boiler *. The liquor in this ſtate, is pretty 
nearly of the colour of {mall beer, but not . 
ſo tranſparent. | 


Sixteen gallons of freſh water are afterwards to 


be poured upon the inſoluble dregs in the boller, 


in order to ſeparate the whole of the ſulphuret 


from them. When this clears (being previously 
well agitated) it is allo to be drawn off and mixed 


with the firſt liquor; to theſe again, thirty three 


gallons more of water may be added, which will 
reduce the liquor to a 3 ſtandard for feep- 
ing the Goth.” 


Although lime is one of the conſtituent principle: cf 
the ſulpluret, yet being ſo intimately united to the ſulphur. 
it has no longer the property of lime; upon the ſame prin- 
ciple that ſulphuric acid in ſulphat of pot-aſh, has not the 


property of that acid, 


Here 


Here we have, (an allowance being made for 
evaporation, and for the quantity retained in the 
dregs) ſixty gallons of — from four pounds of 
brimſtone. 


Although fulphur by itſelf | 1s not 1n any ſenſible 


degree ſoluble in water, and lime but very ſparingly 


ſo, water diſſolving but about one ſeven-hundredth 


part of its weight « of lime; yet the ſulphuret of lime 


is s highly foluble*. 


0 a bleaching with the fulphuret f Lime. ” 


L HE linen as it comes tom the loom 1s charged f 
with what is called the weaver's dreſſing, which is 
4 paſte of flour boiled in water, and as this is 


bruſhed into the yarn of the warp, before i it is wove, 
it is ſomewhat difficult to ſeparate it when dry. 


: To diſcharge this paſte, the linen muſt be ſteeped 


in water for about forty eight hours, when this 


extraneous ſubſtance undergoes a kind of fermen- 
tation, which does not extend to the ſubſlance of 
the linen itſelf, upon the fame principle that the 
green ſap is diſengaged from the flax without 1 injury 


: to its texture, 


= When the above Proportion of lime and ſulphur is 
boiled with only twelve gallons of water, the ſulphuret 


partly cryſtallizes upon cooling, and when « once cryſtallized, 


is not eaſy of ſolution. 


When 
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$ NEW METHOD 


When the linen is well waſhed after this laſt 
proceſs, it contains nothing that water can ſeparate; 
it is of a greyiſh white colour, although the fibres, 
of which it is compoſed, when diveſted of every ad- 
ventitious ſubſtance, are naturally very white. 


Oats. ²—˙————— 6 coeac 4.eac.s.;7; 
— — — —— — —_— 
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— 


— 


The matter, which thus colours the linen, is of a 
reſinous nature, inſoluble in water, and from its 
intimate union or diſſemination through the very 
fibres of the flax, is difficult of ſeparation, even by 
thoſe ſubſtances which have a ſolvent Power over 
it. 


1 Te 0 diſengage it however, in as cheap and expedi- 
tious a manner as poſſible, without ! injuring the 
texture of the fabrick, is the {ole o__ of the 
; of . 


When the linen is freed from the weaver 's 
drefling, in the manner already deſcribed, it is 
to be ſteeped in the ſolution of ſulphuret of 
lime (prepared as above) for about twelve or 
eighteen hours, then taken out and very well 1 
waſhed; when dry, it is to be ſteeped in the 
oxymuriate of lime for twelve or fourteen hours, 
and then waſhed and dried. This proceſs is to 
be repeated ſix times, that is, ſix alternate im- 


merſions 1 in each liquor, which I found ſufficient 
to whiten the linen. 
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OF BLEACHING. I 


When I ſubmitted the linen to fix boilings 
in pot-aſh, and to fix immerſions in the oxy- 
genated liquor, it was not better bleached than 
the above. 


The three firſt boilings 3 in Peta, it IS true, 
produced a ſomewhat better effe& than as many 
ſteeps in the ſulphuret ; but towards the con- 
cluſion, that is, when the linen was bleached, 


the ſmalleſt difference was not obſervable as to 


colour. The linen bleache ed with the pot-aſh | 
was. thinner, or more impoveriſhed | than that 
treated with ſulphuret, and the latter ſtood the 
teſt of boiling with ſoap much better than the 
” former, although it did acquire a ſlight yellowiſh 
tinge, which I ſhould ſuppoſe a week's, or at 
moſt, a fortnight” $ grals, | as they term it, would 
remove. 8 


— 


1 0 che effects of hot and cold n 
in various temperatures, and although the difference 
appeared i in favour of the hot liquor, yet it was ſo 
trifling as not to deſerve conſideration, or ihe ex- | 
penditure of the ſmalleſt quantity of fuel. 


When I fra the linen in the . firſt, 
and afterwards boiled it in pot- aſh, and then im- 
merſed it once in the oxygenated liquor, a better 
effect was produced, than from two previous boil- 
ings in pot-aſh, or from two ſteeps in the ſulphuret; 
ſo that the two ſubſtances ſeem to co-operate with 
each other. | 
B Indeed. 
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8 NEW METHOD 


Indeed, from what I have ſeen, two ſucceſſive 
ſteeps in freſh ſulphuret, previous to the immerſion 
in the oxygenated liquor, ſeemed to afford very 
little better effect than a ſingle one, which! 15. not 
the caſe with reſpect to pot-aſh. 
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It was obſervable, that the cloth was invariably 

thicker or more ſwelled coming out of the ſulphu- 

ret, than after being boiled in pot-aſh, and re- 
mained ſo when even waſhed and dried. 


It appears to me, that the fulphuret opens the 
fibres of the linen more ſpeedily and better than 
the latter, by ſoftening and ſwelling, rather than 
by diſſolving, the reſinous or colouring matter. 
| This accounts for the better effect of pot - aſn upon 


the linen when previouſly ſteeped in the . 
than when uſed by itſelf. 


„ probably thoſe bleachers, who do not at preſent 
find it convenient to uſe the oxygenated liquor, 5 
but continue to bleach by expoſure to air, may 
derive ſome advantage from this, by uſing the ſul- 

: phuret and pot- -aſh comorntly or alternately. 


Mr. John Duffy of Balls-bridge, (who from his 
knowledge of chemiſtry is very well acquainted _ 
with the principles of bleaching) was kind enough 
to repeat the above experiments, and his report tc 
me correſponded] with my own obſeryations. 


It 


It is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain to the full 


extent, more eſpecially by ſmall experiments in an 
elaboratory, the many advantages any ſubſtance not 
hitherto uſed in bleaching, will afford by va 

the mode of application. T * 


| T he experimenter dow a great deal by diſcoveri : 
the efficacy, proving the practicability, and 2 
taining the ſafeſt and moſt economical method of 
directly uſing it, and alſo the beſt proportion of it. 


Before he can arrive at any one of theſe, many a 


round of changes are neceſſary ; indeed a greater : 
| number than any man who 1s not uſed to experi- 
| ments can be aware of. But I ſhould hope, that 
the bleacher need not heſitate to uſe it in the ſtate 
in which I preſent it to him, more eſpecially as he 
runs no riſque of 1 injuring the cloth with it. If he 
dan make more of it hereafter, 1 ſhall feel happy 


upon the occaſion ; no diſcovery was ever brought 
to eee at once. 


How gradually, and yet how progreſſively the 
ſteam engine, from "Its - firſt 1nvention by the 


Marquis of Worceſter, was brought to its preſent 
degree of perfection? Undoubtedly, it was juſt ſo 
with reſpect to alkalies, the ſubſtances now uſed 


by the bleachers ; it muſt have taken a conſiderable 
time after their firſt application in bun, before 
they could be made the moſt of. 
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1 NEW METHOD 


I will now conclude by pointing out the advan- 
tage likely to accrue from the uſe of the ſulphuret, 
to the nation, and alſo the ſaving to the individual. 


By the information I have had from the Cuſtom 
Houſe, it appears that the average importation of 
Pot:-aſh, pearl - aſh and barilha, the laſt twelve years, 
amounts to about 5066 tons annually; ; about one 
| Half of this, (2533 tons) is barilha. The average 
price of barilha the laſt three years, has been forty f 
pounds a ton, ſo that the value of the quantity im- 


ported is 101, 323 pounds; of this only half, or 
thereabout, I underſtand, is uſed in bleaching, the 
remainder being converted 1 into ſoap. 


, | Moſt of the pot and pearl-aſh is conſumed = 
the bleachers, and the average price of it, the laſt _ 
three years, has been e pounds a ton, con- 


ſequently, the value of 2, 533 tons is eb : 
pounds, | 


Hence it ſeems, that the quantity of foreign 
alkalies imported into the Kingdom every year, 
amounts to 265,968 pounds; and that the quantity 


uſed in bleaching alone, amounts to about 21 52307 
pounds annually. 


The average price of brimſtone for the laſt three 
years, is about twenty-five pounds a ton, which is 
at the rate nearly of two pence farthing a pound; 

four 


OF BLEACHING. a 


four pounds of brimſtone, and twenty pounds of 

lime, as already obſerved, will produce ſixty gallons 

of liquor. In this country, twenty pounds of lime 
may be valued at about four pence, ſo that the 
bleacher may have the ſixty gallons at the expence 
of 15 id. 


3 


By what 1 could learn From different bleachers, 

the common allowance of alkali for ſixty gallons of 

water, is fix pounds of barilha or four pounds ot 
pot-aſh at the very leaſt, and moſt bleachers uſe 

more than this. The price of four pounds of pot- 

aſh at the rate of ſixty -five pounds a ton, is about 
two ſhillings and four pence, which is two pence 

more than double the price of the ſulphuret ; but 

as the brimſtone muſt be ground, an allowance — 
| ſhould be made for it; and being ealy of pulve- 
ization, a farthing per pound i is an _ confide- 
ration for the expenoe attending it. 


The ſaving of fuel only remains now to be taken 
into conſideration; and as this cannot be calculated 
with any degree of accuracy, I ſhall content myſelf 
by particularizing facts. In the firſt place, but 
ſixteen gallons of liquid are to be boiled in prepa- 
ring ſixty gallons of the ſulphuret, while the whole 
ſixty gallons muſt be boiled when the alkali is uſed; 
hence it might appear that two thirds of the fuel 
are ſaved in the quantity of liquor, but it is not 
quite ſo much, ſuppoſe we eſtimate it at one half, 
which 1s rather under-rating it. Let us add to this 
"0 
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the time neceſſary to boil the different liquors ; 
the ſulphuret requires but about half an hour, and 
the alkaline lixivium at the very leaſt, ſeven hours 
to boil the linen in it, dad is in the Proportion 
of one to fourteen. 


The faving altogether to the bleacher from this 
ſtatement, is obviouſly very co ſiderable; and as 
the Wicklow copper mines are ſufficient to ſupply 

the whole kingdom, or indeed two ſuch kingdoms 
with abundance of ſulphur, let the conſumption be 
| ever ſo great, the entire of the alkali, or 21 553 07 | 
pounds muſt be annually faved to the nation. 


But b two-thinds only of the quantity of 
n alkali generally conſumed i in bleaching were diſ- 
- penſed with by the uſe of the ſulphuret (which | is 
a ſuppoſition not warranted by my experiments) 
ſtill the faving to the nation and to the individual, 
muſt evidently be great indeed. 


* to fore Kn. Pot -ofh 


As _—_ 15 the le agent 1n the bleaching 
of linen, no foreign article imported into this coun- 
try deſerves more attention. 
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Pearl or pot-aſh contains from 10 to 12 per cent. 


of impurities, moſtly ſulphat of pot-aſh, and ſome- 
times 2 ſmall portion of muriate * of pot-aſh. 


Theſe falts muſt have been yielded by the wood, 


and diſſolved by the large quantity of water neceſ- 
ary to ſeparate the pot-aſh from the aſhes, 


more than once obtained near 20 per cent. of 


ſulphat of pot-aſh from the pearl-aſh imported here; 
this great portion of ſulphat of pot-aſh could have 
never been a natural product, but muſt have been 
n artificial adulteration ; and indeed, circumſtances 


har 2 convinced me that it muſt be ſo. 


B a mineralogical excurſion through Eng- 


hand in the ſummer and autumn of the year 1785, 


the different manufactures, which fell 1 in my way, 
were not paſſed over. Upon enquiring of the 


diſtillers of aquafortis (nitrous acid) how they di- 

Poſed of the large reſiduum left in the ſtill (when 
the acid was carried over) which is fulphat of pot- 

aſh, and which 15 of little or no uſe i in the arts, 


they informed me it was | bought up by the Iriſh 


merch; ants. 


Sulphat of pot-aſh, when ground down, cannot 


readily be diſtinguiſhed as to its external appear- 
ance from pearl-aſh, and being ſo much cheaper 


han the latter, is well 8 for the above 
iraudulent purpoſe. | 


* Muriate of pot-aſh, a neutral Falt, confiſt! ing of marine 
acid and pure pot-aſh, 
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16 HOW TO DISCOVER 


By no means dol intimate that this is a com- 
mon practice, as from experience I know the con- 
trary. MT 


— 


However, to paſs it over in ſilence would be un- 


; pardonable, when it is conſidered that the bleacher 
is at the expence of an article of no uſe whatever 
in bleaching, and that, by the adulteration, the 
proportion beſt known by experience to anſwer his 
purpoſe is varied; by which means his proceſs, al- 
though not altogether fruſtrated, muſt be materi- 
| ally retarded. 


Sulphat | of pot-aſh is | ly: Wide in ao 


| fixteen times its weight of water, 1n the temperature 
of 609, while real pot-aſh is ſoluble in its own 
weight of water, in the ſame temperature; hence 
they are eaſily ſeparated j in the following ſimple 
manner, viz. three pounds of pearl-aſh and two 
quarts of water ſhould boil together for a few mi- 


nutes, then be removed from the fire and ſuffered 


to ſtand for twenty-four hours, when the clear 
liquor is to be decanted off. Halt a pint more of 
cold water is to be poured upon the dregs, and this 
again drawn off when clear: the inſoluble falt is 
afterwards to be well dried and weighed, which, 
being a foreign ſalt, will give pretty nearly the 


quantity of impurities in the pot · aſh. 


The pureſt pot-aſh imported always contains, 
as J have before obſerved, a certain quantity of 
ſulphat of pot - ach (vitriolated tartar); and this 
quantity 
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quantity is no doubt the natural production of the 
vegetable itſelf, which affords the pot-aſh. Some 
muriate of pot-aſh (regenerated ſea falt) has occaſi- 
onally been found in it; but in portions too incon- 
fiderable to injure any art or manufacture, i in which 


— 15 uſed. 
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Within the aft year however I have diſcovered, 
to my great ſurprize, in ſeveral ſpecimens of pot- 
aſh, which I have examined for the bleachers, a large 
quantity of muriate of ſoda (common fea falt). [> 
The laſt ſpecimen of this ſort was examined by HE 
my pupils, under my own immediate inſpection, ü _ 
in the Laboratory of the Dublin Society, __ bo —_— 
f afforded upwards of one-fifth of . falt ; SS 80 
1 9 being as follows. 5 
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Total — 9 
This laſt analyſis was made for a Mr. Harriſon, 

an eminent glaſs manufacturer at Belfaſt, who 
had ſuffered very materially in his manufacture, 
by the adulteration of his pot-aſh ; and I 
have no doubt, that rock falt, which 1s the 
| fame as common falt, but much cheaper than 
that which is prepared for commerce, waͤas 


mixed in powder with the pot- -aſh previous to 
C 8 Its 
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;:8 HOW TO DISCOVER 
its 1mportation. Muriate of {oda, being beſides 
much more ſoluble in water, than ſulphate of 
pot-aſh, is lefs eaſily detected, and ſeparated 


from the pot-aſh. 


The ie is the method, which I adopted 1 
for determining the nature and proportion of 
the ingredients. 


The ſpecimen having been firſt weighed, was 
digeſted for a few minutes on a ſand bath, in 
twice its weigbt of water, in a heat of about 
212, and inſtantly ſtirred. It was then re- 
moved from the ſand bath, and before it cooled 

of the temperature of the atmoſphere, filtered 
through paper. As ſoon as all the liquor had 
palled through the filter, - a ſmall quantity of 
cold water was poured, from time. to time, upon 
the ſaline reſiduum upon the filter, in order to 

waſh through the whole of the pot-aſh, The 

undiſſolved ſalt, which was ſulphate of pot-aſn, 
was afterwards dried and weighed. In the clear 
ſolution, however, there remained, not merely 
the pot-aſh, but, ſuch falts as poſſeſſed ſuffi- 

_cient ſolubility to be taken up along with it 

hs the water, though in fact not 1o ſoluble as 

the pot- -aſh itſelf. To get at theſe the following 

means were uſed : the clear ſolution was evapo- 
rated down a little on the ſand bath, and ſet by 

in a cold place for 24 hours: at the end of which 


time, a quantity cf ccmimon ſalt was found 
cry „ſtallized 
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cryſtallized in regular cubes at the bottom of 
the veſſel. From theſe the liquor was perfectly 
drained, and being preſerved, the ſame proceſs 
was repeated, till there ceaſed to be any depo- 
ſition of cubic cryſtals. 


ee the muriate of ſoda, thus procured, 
was weighed, ſome muriatic acid was poured 
on it, in order to take up any of the pure 
_ pot-aſh, which might have adhered to it during 
"ts cryſtallization. The muriatic acid, with ſuch 
of the pot- aſn as it had found and diſſolved, 
vas then drained off and thrown away, and the 
muriate of ſoda dried and weighed. The ſum 
of the impurities being then ſubſtracted from the 
weight of the ſpecimen, the quantity of the pot- 
ahh was aſcertained. OS 
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This new ſpecies of adulteration muſt bs a 
great drawback on our ſtaple manufacture, and 
deſerves therefore very ſerious conſideration, 
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4 OF SEA WEED OR 


There are two ſeaſons of cutting it, the one in 
ſummer, the other about the vernal equinox. 
The ſummer vraic being firſt well dried by the 


ſun on the ſea ſhore, ſerves for fuel, and makes 
a hot glowing fire; but the aſhes are a great im- 


provement of the ſoil, and are equal almoſt to 


a like quantity of lime. The winter vraic being 
: ſpread thin on the green turf, and after buried in 
the furrows by the plough, it is incredible how, 


with its fat unctuous ſubſtance, it amehorates 


the ground, imbibing itſelf into it, ſoftening the 
5 clod, and keeping the root of the corn moiſt du- 
ring the moſt parching heats of ſummer. In 
ſtormy weather, the ſea doth often tear up from 
the rocks, vaſt quantities of this weed, and caſts 


it on the ſhore, where it is carefully laid up by 
the glad huſpandman, there being particular of- 
ficers appointed For the diſtribution thereof to all 


by certain fixed and adequate proportions. * 


The plant named le varech, quercus marina, 


In Engliſh, ſea ware, or weed, or wreck, is one 


of the moſt valuable plants for the purpoſes of 
agriculture. Without it, great part of our lands 
would remain uncultivated, or would yield very 
ſcanty crops. We have made uſe of it time im- 
memorial, convinced of its utility. The major 
part 


* See an Account of the Je of Jerſey, by Phil. Falle, M. A. 
Rector of St. Saviour, and late Deputy from the States 
of the ſaid iſſand to their Majeſties. London. 1694. 
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part of our labourers lay afide all other occupations, 
to procure it at the time of cutting it. The 
varech is conſidered of ſo much importance by 


the legiſlature, that they have regulated its diſ- 
tribution amongſt the inhabitants, and appointed 
officers to attend to its preſervation. It is only 


permitted to cut it at two periods of the year. 


The firſt cutting is in the months of February 
and March, and ſerves as manure for paſture land, 
nurſerymen's grounds, and fields ſowed with bar- 

| ley. It is not decided upon what ground it ſuits 
beſt. It gives a ſurpriſing Power of vegetation to 
plants in every kind of ſoil. Two cart loads, 
weighing two thouſand pounds each, with ſix carts 
of ſtable dung, ſufficiently manure a vergee of 


= land of 1000 feet ſquare. 


The foi cutting of the varech 1s 1h the month 
4 July it is then laid to dry on the ſea ſhore, 
after which it is collected and houſed for winter's 


fuel. 


Excluſive of theſe t two cuttings according to law, 


1 gathered at all ſeafons on the ſea coaſt, by 


people who pick up what the ſea throws up. 
They dry it on the ſpot where it is gathered ; 


and though it is inferior to that which is cut, it 


meets with as certain fale; in a word, the varech 
is the cauſe that we ſcarcely ever have any poor 
azmongſt the country people. 
The 
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The chimneys in which it is conſumed, are much 
larger than for coal, and are furniſhed at different 
diſtances, from fix to ten feet, with ſtrong iron 
bars, to which are ſuſpended pork lately falted, 
which is fumigated during three weeks or a 

month, after which it is depoſited in a dry place 

for uſe. By this method it acquires a peculiar 
flavour and taſte, ſuperior to other pork ſmoked 
by means of coal or wood. It may be preſerved 
during the whole year, and longer. They alſo 4 
| lmoke beef and fiſh 1 in the ſame manner. | 


The a of the varech (a alkali mined with 
marine ſalt) make an excellent manure, particu- ] 
larly for {ſtiff ſoils. It is judged that a cabot (half 


a buſhel) ſtrewed over a perch of land in the ; 


winter ſeaſon, or at the beginning of ſpring, 
will be a ſufficient | manure. Our labourers are 
unanimous in opinion, that it gives a full ear to 
the corn, and prevents its being laid. In proof 
of the eſteem in which the varech is held, although : 
the iſland does not furniſh above half the quan- 
tity of corn wanted for its conſumption, thoſe 
who have any varech to ſell, may at all times get 
a cabot of wheat, for a quartier or fix buſhels of 


varech. 


We muſt not forget to add, on the ſubject of 
the varech, that it is generally agreed upon, that 

what is laid on the ſoil by way of manure, has 
no effect on the enfuing crop, after that for which 
| it 
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it is intended. This fact has been acknowledged 


by the mayor part of the farmers who have uſed 
it, without inveſtigating the reaſon thereof. This 


intereſting object now engages the attention of 


the Society. It has turned its thoughts on the 


principles which conſtitute this manure, and the 
cauſes of its ſhort duration. We have ſuppoſed 
that the varech is compoſed of parts extremely 


volatile. It was of conſequence to impede its 
too quick evaporation ; we knew that ſeveral other 


matters evaporate entirely when expoſed to the 
air, ſuch as camphor, QC. but when they were > 
amalgamated with other ingredients, they retained 
longer their original principles. On theic grounds, 
one of our members has collected a quantity of 
varech, which he has mixed with other manure, 
5 arranged alternately, frratum ſuper  fratum, which 
after having undergone a complete putrefaction, 


adhere, penetrate, and in a manner aſſimilate 
themſelves with the volatile parts of the varech, 


to ſuch a degree, that this compoſt, inſtead of 


Having merely an annual effect upon the produc- | 


tions of the ſoil, yields a manure for ſeveral years 
| following. Unfortunately this proceſs, and mode 
of uſing the varech, is not generally followed, ei- 


ther from want of being known, or perhaps becauſe 
old cuſtoms, to which our 2 farmers pay great 
reſpe&, are different from i it. 
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ſome time after the beginning of the preſent cen- 
carried 


ion was 


r 
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itain, unt 
luct 


intr 


about the year 1730 into the iſland of Uiſt, by a 
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It will not then ſurpriſe us, 
od 
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he backward ſtate of the ſoap 


and glaſs manufactures, which, particularly in 


_ tury ; owing to t 
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who brought it from Ireland, where it had been 


Highland gentleman of the name of M*Leod, 


when we learn, that its firſt 


Inn nnn 
been known as a manufacture in Br 


Scotland, have not been carried on with ſpirit 
above thirty years. 
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carried on for many years before. The method he 
followed was, in all probability, a bad one, as he 
was ſatisfied by merely reducing the ſeaware to 
aſhes; but this was ſoon given up, and the plan of 
fuſion, which is now followed, was adopted. This 


manufacture ſoon found its way into all the other 


iſlands, for we find it forming an article of trade 


in Shetland, ſoon after its firſt introduction into the 


Hebrides. The quantity of kelp, at firſt made, 


was trifling; but the great increaſe and the rapid 
progreſs of the manufactures depending on it, ſoon 
raiſed the price and increaſed the quantity; 5 the 
following being, as far as J can collect, pretty near- 
I the average price of kelp from the your I 749, 


to the preſent time. 


F rom 1740 to 1760 average price about 1 2 58. a ton. 
C 4 48. a ton, 
1770 to 1780 J To:  W 
72 to 1790 8 6 os. a ton. 


Since the year 1791, its value has greatly in- 


creaſed, and has now riſen to a greater height than 

was ever known before, owing to the war, which 

has prevented the importation of the uſual quan- 
tity of barilla, and has thus raiſed kelp to the 
enormous price of L. 11 © © a ton. In Shetland 
from 250 to 300 tons are made annually, but this 
quantity bears ſo ſmall a proportion to the extent 


of the lands as not to have affected the rent in an 
equal degree to that of Orkney, where, within 


theſe ſeven years paſt, ſmall farms about L 4⁰ 
rent, have rifen to L. 300 a year, 


In 


KELP. "mJ 


In Shetland, the coſt of manufacturing is from 
L. 2 to L. 2 108, a ton; but, in the weſt High- 
lands, the price of labour is greatly lower, being 
from L. 1 to L. 1 10s. a ton; from this WE may 
eaſily perceive the immenſe profits. The method 
of manufacturing is ſufficiently ſimple. The dif- 


ferent ſpecies of fuci, particularly the veſiculoſus 
and ſerratus, are cut from the rocks in the months 
of May, June, and July, and ſpread out and 
dried ſo as to enable them to burn more eaſi- 
. In drying the ware they are very cautious to 
prevent any fermentation from taking place; for it 
is found, that ware thus changed, does not afford 


| ſo good a kelp as when well dried. This curious 


. circumſtance 1 18 well deſerving the attention of the 
chemical philoſopher, as a proper inveſtigation 


may lead to ſome curious facts with regard to the 
decompoſition of the muriat of ſoda, and the na- 


ture of alkalies. Mr. Headric, in a report upon 
the ſubject of manures, to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, remarks, © That a perſon verſed in chemiſ- 
try, informed him, that ſea plants when bruiſed 
and macerated with w rater in their freſh ſtate, 
yield no ſaline ingredient, excepting ſea ſalt or 
. "nur of oda. That when burnt, they yield | 


N 


ever ths be i in a experiments, the contains 


| deſerve to be repeated, particularly as they are 
rendered ſomewhat probable from an obſervation 


made by intelligent ſoap manufacturers. They 
remärk, that all kelp made from rotted ware, as 
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is frequently the caſe upon the coaſt of Norway, 
works ſoft, that is, in the manner of potaſh, form- 
ing a ſoap which becomes ſoft, if expoſed, for 
ſome time to the air. The ware being ſufficient- 
ly dried, a pit is dug upon the ſhore (generally | in 
the ſand) ſeven feet wide, and three or four feet 
deep, and is lined with ſtones. A fire is now 
kindled in the bottom, and the dried fucus is 
laid upon it by degrees; they keep adding 
freſh quantities until the pit is nearly filled, 
when the whole is frequently ſtirred; towards 
the evening the whole gets into a ſemifluid 
Nate; it is then allowed to cool and is after - 
wards taken out of the pit ready for the market. 
In this method of burning, a conſiderable por- 


tion of ſand and earthy fragments, is unavoid- . 


ably mixed with the fuſed maſs, beſides what is 
added intentionally by the burners to increaſe 
its weight, and, as they imagine, its value. This 
| notion is very falſe, as kelp of this kind is eafily 
detected by a ſkilful merchant; who, of courſe, 
reduces ts price, and a kelp, which, if honeſtly | 
: prep=: ed, might have brought a good Price, is 
now recall on this account, one third of its 
value. Another very material cauſe of the bad- 
neſs of kelp, is the fuſion of the alkali with the 
ſiliceous matter, forming a compound, ſad to 
be of no uſe in ſoap making; as, in this way, a 
conſiderable portion of alkali is deſtroyed. 


Theſe 


' Theſe obſervations, which muſt occur to eve- 
ry one, upon a little reflection, engaged the at- 
tention of my father ſome years ago, who en- 

deavoured, by a ſeries of experiments, to aſcer- 


| proportion of alkali, | with very little additional 
 expence. Accordingly he erected ſeveral fur- 


was burnt, and the kelps afterwards examined; 


form of a furnace. It conſiſts of one fire 
: place, covered with an arch, which communi- | 
_ cates with four reverberating cavities, into which | 
the ware is thrown. This fire place, with a 
ſmall quantity of fuel, produced a kelp of great- 


found that the expence of furnaces and fuel was 
greatly more than repaid * the increaſed value of 
the kelp. 


The growing of fuci upon ſhores, is now be- 


from their yalue, as affording kelp, but alſo on 
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tain whether it would be of advantage to burn 
the wrack in furnaces, where it would not be 
liable to be mixed with filiceous earth, &c. as, 
in this way, he imagined he would increaſe the 


mces upon different plans, in which the ware 


but a recapitulation of theſe extenſive experi- 


ments would be inconſiſtent with the intend- 
ed brevity of this publication; ; I ſhall, therefore, 1 
only mention what he conceived to be the beſt” 


er ſtrength than any he had examined during 
dis long practice; and, upon calculation, it was 


come an object of ſome conſequence, not only 
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account sf their great and ſucceſsful uſe as a 


manure. It has, therefore, been recommended 


to roll ſtones upon the ſhores, which, in many 
places, can be done at ſmall expence, and theſe 


in two years, become covered with fuci, in ſuch 
quantity as to be cut. Calcareous ſtones are 
found to anſwer beſt, by far. It is alſo worthy 
of remark. that A greater quantity of ware is to 
be got at the bottom of a bay, than at its ſides, 
where the ware is more expoſed to the violent 


action of the tides and waves. 


A in their exmination- 4 kelps, are 
poſſeſſed of a few rules, which they generally 


follow, in determining their relative value; the 
chief of theſe are, taſte, ſmell, colour, compact- 8 
neſs, and general appearance. That theſe will 
enable us to gueſs vaguely at their value, can- 
” not be denied, but any thing like certainty is 
not to be expected. A perſon, no dvubt, who 
has been in the long habit of uſing theſe cha- 


raters, will, after ſad experience, be more ex- 
pert at this gueſſing than another. It requires 


no foreſight to perceive, that truſting to exter- 
nal characters, in ſo heterogeneous a maſs as 
kelp, muſt often lead the unwary buyer into a 


diſagreeable predicament, in purchaſing as good, 
what upon actual trial he finds of comparatively 
little value. Theſe remarks are not idle con- 


jectures; nor are they thrown out to ſhow the 


utility of a chemical acquaintance with the ſub- 
: fance ; 


KELP. 


tance ; but founded on fats. I have often ſeen 


them verified, to the no ſmall detriment of the 
manufacturer, and have as often regretted that 
ſo little attention ſhould be paid to the aſcertain- 
ing the proportion of 2 &c. 25 


Mr. 1 of Dublin, whoſe ative indultry 


is now well known to all Europe, is the firſt 


who has engaged ſeriouſly in this inveſtigation; . 
and the reſults of his labours are detailed 
in the 3d vol. of the Tranſactions of the Royal | 


Iriſh An. 


| Having favourable opportunities, through the 


good ſervices of ſome of my friends, of procuring 


kelp from different quarters of Scotland, Ireland 
and Norway, I aſcertained the proportion of pure 
or carbonated alkali in each of them; in ſome by 
the teſt of ſulphat of argill, which is employed by 


Mr. Kirwan; in others by uſing an acid of known 
ſtrength, the method recommended by Dr. Black. 


Table of the Proportion of Alkali contained in 


different kinds of Barilla and Kelp. 


| | In the ꝛoolb. 
Barilla from Alicant —good 234d. 


Tenerif - bad lb. 7 02.120 gr. 


Kelp from Norway indifferent 2 Iþ. 11 0x, 
Shetland indifferent 2 lb. 6 O2. 

Iſland of Lewis indifferent 2 lb. 11 oz. 
Ibid—indifferent e 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


Weſt Hi ghlands—much 


damaged 1. zd of lb. a 
Arran ET 
 Iſlamgood 4 Ib. - 
Mull — good 4E1b. 
 Morven—good 4alb. 
Iſland Skye good 5 lb. 


Leith ſhores 


In judging of the value of kelp, it is not tut. 


ficient that we have aſcertained the proportion of 
| ſoda; ſeveral other circumſtances muſt be attended 
to. In the firſt place, in judging of the value of 
a cargo, we muſt carefully examine its general ap- 
|  pearance, which comprehends the ſize of the 
maaſſes, the greater or leſs quantity of mixed ſtony 
matter, the degree of compactneſs, the proportion 
of diffufed charcoal, the cauſticity, its wetneſs or 
dryneſs, &c. We then take pieces as different 
as poſlible from each other, and as expreſſive ot 
the character of the whole as we can, ound 
them, and take any determinate quantity, 1 


ounce, and aſcertain the proportion of ſoda, which - 


being done, will afford us as juſt an idea + 7 


its value, as we can obtain from the nature of cir- 


cumſtances. I have here ſubjoined the character 


of one ſpecies of kelp from Norway, which will 


= give a better idea of external characters, &c. than 
a be done otherwiſe. 


KELP FROM NORWAY. 


This cargo was compoſed of pieces generally 
about half a hundred weight, and little mixed 
with any in a mal powdery ſtate; a conſiderable 

portion 


K&S RA 
Q- 72 12 wa 
x 4 2 . AgYY My 


portion of ſtony matter was mixed, not in the 
form of gravel or ſand, but in large maſſes, which 
were either in the centre of great pieces of kelp, 
or were themſelves only covered with a coating 


of it. 


T Looſe; veſiculz large and numerous, 


often filled with charcoal; in other ſpecimens, 
texture more compact, veſiculæ ſmall, less r nume- - 


rous, not containing charcoal. 


N. B. 1 he circumſtance 4 the veſiculs dn 
more or leſs numerous, or large, and the preſence 


of charcoal, all ſhow whether or not the fuci 1 


hare been well burnt. 


a Dirty blue, or grey. but when more ” 


compact, approaching to the green. 


Odour— When breathed upon, „ emits a fant 


fuphurous odour. | ; 


Tafte— Pretty cauſtic, mixed with that of ſea 
„„ 


 Hordueſe—Eafily be with a knife, often 


yielding to the knife ; but with : a conſiderable de- 
 gree of toughneſs, 


 Dryneſs—Was ſo dry as to have l 


cryſtals upon its ſurface. 


Proportion of Alkali 100 lb. contained 2 lb. 
5 Oz. of ſoda. 


— 
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* * Mr. Kirwan in his Experiments on the 
alkaline ſubſtances uſed in bleaching, printed 1n the 
4th Volume of the Tranſactions of the Royal 
Iriſh Academy, fays, he is inclined to think, 
that much of the alkali is loſt by its union with 
the earthy parts during the fuſion, effected in 
the common manner of fabricating this ſubſtance, 
and therefore, the progreſs ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Cadet may be uſeful. He adviſes, a trench, two 
feet deep, 7 feet long, and 18 broad, to be 
made, lined with clay, mixed with fand, and 
over this iron bars, 2 feet diſtant from each 
other, to be laid: upon which, a wall 23 feet 


high 1 15 to be conſtructed, of lime ſtone if poſ- 


; PE : over the bars the dry ſea weed is to be 
laid and ſet fire to: the aſhes will fall into the 
trench, and when it is full the fire is diſcontinued. | 
He believes alſo,.that waſhing the ſea weed in freſh 
water, to carry off the ſea ſalt that adheres to it, 
: would be uſeful. 


3 128 
442 
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tion 


of ſea weeds, and conſiſts chiefly of the fixed ve- 


getable alkali, in a pretty cauſtic ſtate. It is never 
The whole 


d with other 


falts, and chiefly with the following; fea ſalt, 


intermixe 
fi ed . 


It is puri 


—— —— 


C 2 


„Unt! 


al ſalt, obtained by the bu 
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KELP Is MADE. 


Br Tus Rev. Dx. WALKER, 
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' PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY 


Glauber's ſalt, muriated magneſia, and vitriolated 
magneſia. The three laſt, being commonly termed 


bitter ſalts, ſubſiſt in ſome degree, in all ſea water, 


and in all ſea ſalt 
of theſe ſalts, however, form but a ſmall propor- 


obtained pur E, but alw ays 


HISTORY OF THE PLANTS FROM WHICH THE 
K rrp is a | 


20 BL 

tion in Kelp ; nor is their preſence hurtful in 

ſome of the largeſt manufactures. At the alum 

works, where the Kelp is uſed after being diſ- 
ſolved in water, the admixture of theſe ſalts is 


| | not found to be any way detrimental. From 
| all theſe falts the fixed vegetable alkali, or va- 
1 luable part of the Kelp, can be ſeparated, where 
Bi if the purpoles of manufacture require it. It is 

q | | then fitted for anſwering, in manufactures, all 
1 the ends of the pureſt potaſh ; that lizivial ſalt, 
11 or fixed vegetable alkali, which is obtained by 
vn! the burning of wood. We are, in Britain, de- 
1 ſtitute of woods, that can be employed profi- 

i | | tably for producing potaſhes. We muſt depend 
| 1 for this commodity upon foreign nations, in the 
1 northern parts of Europe and America. It is 
1 a natural advantage then, highly to be prized, 
* | and duly to be improved, that we can obtain 
1 from our ſhores, and by the labour of our own 
1 people, an article ſo neceſſary in many of the moſt 
„ important manufactures of Britain 

1 ö 
| . | "The whole tribe of ſea weeds, or s 5 
| | þ! | 1 comprehended under the three numerous 
MN genera of Fucus, Ulya, and Conferva, is capable 
19 4 of burning to afford Kelp. But all the Ulvas 
ali 4 and Confervas, and by far the greater part of 
ill 1 the Fuci, are of ſuch a ſoft and tender fabric; | 
4091 Are fo inconſiderable, in point of ſubſtance; and 
Wl i '1 occur 
n 
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occur in ſuch ſparing quantity; that though they 
add indeed, they add but immaterially, to the 
quantity of Kelp that is produced. 


The whole Kelp of Scotland is, in general, 


afforded by the four following plants: 


1. Fucus ve / Kubi, Linnæi; the moſt common 
_ ſea wrack, called alſo the Sea Oak, from the 
reſemblance of its leaves to thoſe of the oak tree. 


It is termed i in the Orkneys the Black Tang. 


Fucus nodeſus, Linnæi; ; the knotted tis 1 
3 or bell wrack, called, in Orkney, the 


Yellow Tang. 


2. F UCUS \ferratus 3 the * or ti 


rated fea wrack, called 1 in ſome Places, Ware. 


4. F. cd ai gitatus Lin. * Tangle, termed i in : 


Gaelic Stamh, ol Slat-mhara. 


; Theſe four 1 are all rooted upon rocks, or 
ſtones. They grow not in the deep, but only on 
the ſhores, where they either are entirely, or in 


part, uncovered at the loweſt ebb. 


 Fach of theſe * plants ab in general, occu- 


pies its peculiar ſtation on the ſhore—The ſea oak 
grows next to flood mark the bell wrack is ſituat- 


ed below it, upon the rocks—the ſerrated wrack : 
lower ſt, and nearer the ebb—and the tangle, | 


tho 
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tho' its tops are uncovered, its roots are ſeldom 
left dry, even at the loweſt receſs of the tide. 


From theſe four plants, : at leaſt nine tenths of 
all the Kelp made in Scotland are derived. On 
= particular ſhores, ſome one of theſe plants fre- 
quently prevails more than the others. But, in 
general, the bell wrack is the moſt abundant. 
The ſea oak is next to it in quantity; the ſer - 
rated wrack is ſtill leſs copious; ; and from the 
| tangle, there is not ſo much Kelp manufactured, 
as from any of the others: though it is believed, 
that, by taking up this plant at the loweſt ebb, 
the quantity of Kelp, in many Places, might 
be greatly increaſed. 3 


It is obſerved of theſe TY 


. T hat they are always of a quicker growth 
upon ſhores expoſed to a current, khan in more 
quiet water; 


That the weeds which grow in currents 
afford a larger proportion of Kelp, than thoſe 
which grow 1n dead bays; and, . 


3. That the 1 which grow where there 
is much freſh water, neither yield ſo much Kelp, 
as where the water is perfectly ſalt, nor of ſo 
good a quality. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE QUALITY OF KELP. 


THoucH to increaſe the quantity of Kelp, 
is the great object of the Society, and of this 


paper, yet the quality of the manufacture like- 


wile deſerves a little attention. 


For this purpoſe, the following rules _ to 
be carefully obſerved: 


1. To dry the weeds as quickly as poſſible; and 
to worn. them as ſoon as they are ready for the 


kiln. Three ſummer days, perfectly dry, are 


ſufficient for the purpoſe. It is a general fault, 
the allowing them to remain too long on the 


beach before they are burnt. Sea weeds very 
readily give out their moiſture to the air, and 
dry quickly. 3 have had them ſufficiently dry 
for burning, within 48 hours after they were 


cut. 


2; To kinw a clean kits: while the wand: are 
burning; and to prevent all ſand, earth, ſhells, 
ſtones, or other extraneous matter, from mix- 


ing with them. 


4, When the mas. are Feng ed the Kelp 
ſtill in fuſion; to rake it thoroughly, which ren- 


ders it more firm and ſolid, 


4. When all 1s finiſhed, carefully to preſerve 
the Kelp from all wetneſs and moiſt air, and in 
as dry a ſtate as , until it is ſhipped. 
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5. The weeds are cut from the rocks in hand- 
fails, with a cluinſy hook, in the form of a reap- 
er's ſickle. But I am perſuaded, that this part - 
of the labour, which is a very conſiderable article 
in the making of Kelp, might be greatly abrid- 


ged., by afing a — of ſtrong hedge (aallars, 
Inſtead of this hook. 


I - = - — 
—— 
— Io — — — — 
— + — — 2 — — — 


Two cauſes may be here mentioned, which pro- 


4 bably render the Kelp of Scotland ſo exceedingly 
various. Theſe are, the admixture of ſand, and 
| an 1 imperfect calcination. 


8 Whatever fand happ en * 40. hs mixed with 


Kelp, increaſes | its weight, and diminiſhes its 
value; nor can even a conſiderable portion 0 
fand be cafily detected. A degree of ſand gene- 
rally adheres to the weeds in their drieſt ſtate. 
By the careleſs manner in which they are burnt, 
they generally contract more; and it is even to . 
be apprehended, that ſand is ſometimes. added 
through defign. If the laſt practice ſubſiſts any- 


where, it deſerves ſevere reprehenſion. It may 


afford a little fraudulent profit to an individual, 


but muſt be detrimental to the manufacture, 


and to the country at large. 


It would be proper, alſo, that more care ſhould 
be taken in conſtructing the Kelp kilns. They 
generally conſiſt only of a parcel of looſe ſtones, 
heaped together on a ſandy beach: and while 
the 
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the weeds are burning, their aſhes mix copiouſly 
with the ſand. To remedy this, not only the 
ſides of the kiln ſhould be lined, but the bottom 
of it alſo ought to be paved with ſtone. 


2. Sea weeds require © ws 1 force of fire 


to calcine them to white aſhes, than any other 


vegetable ſubſtance. A degree of fire ſufficient 


to reduce the hardeſt wood to aſhes, converts 


them only into a charcoal. And yet, unleſs 
they are calcined to whiteneſs, they afford not 
a real Kelp, or the alcaline falt which is required. 


A more conſiderable ſtrength of fire, than what 


18 commonly uſed, is therefore requiſite, to pow- 
| duce Kelp of the beſt. quality. Moſt of our 


Kelp, when brought to market, inſtead of being 


_ whitiſh, is of a dark grey, and even of a blackiſh 
colour ; owing to a great proportion of the weeds 


| being imperfectiy bent, and uy» in a charred 
ſtate. 


This great detect in the quality of « our Kelp, 


is owing to the ſmall ſize of the kilns which are 
at preſent uſed. When the kiln, and the quan- 


tity of wrack burning, at one time, are ſmall, 


the calcination of the weeds, and the fuſion of 
the Kelp, cannot be ſufficiently compleat. But 
were the ſize of the kiln increaſed, the quantity 
of weeds burnt at once would. be larger, and 


the fire would be ſtronger: by which means, 
B. ._ they 
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"2 KELP 


they would be more thoroughly reduced to white 


aſhes, and to a perfect fuſion. By this alteration, 


it is preſumed that the value and character of the 


Kelp in Scotland might be conſiderably advanced. 


The general fize of the kilns is about 4 feet 


diameter, and 9 inches deep; and the maſs of | 

| Kelp, burnt at a time in ſuch a kiln, is uſually 
from 1 to 300 bs. weight But wherever a larger 
quantity can be burnt at once, in the ſame place, 
it ought certainly to be done. This is the int- 
| reſt of the proprietor, of the conſumer, and alſo 


of the undertaker, who burns the Kelp at ſo 


much per ton. 


PROPOSALS FOR ENLARGING. THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF KELP, BY THE. CULTIVATION | 
or SEA WEEDS. 


Tas av of ſea weeds by art, * the 


moſt ſimple of all kinds of cultivation, would 


turn out, if I miſtake not, the moſt profitable 


that could be executed in the Highlands and 
Hands. The quantity of Kelp which theſe coun- 
tries at preſent yield, conſide erable as it is, may 
be ſafely accounted ſmall, compared to what they 


might produce by means of this 1 improvement. 


The four plants above deſcribed, and from 
which the Kelp is chiefly produced, do not grow 
upon gravel, ſand, or fleech; but muſt always 
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27 
be rooted upon rocks, or ſtones. They often 
grow in conſiderable quantity on the faſt rocks 


within ordinary flood- marx. But the greateſt 


crop of them is to be obſerved where a ſandy, or 


ſleechy ſhore, is thick covered with looſe rocks 
and ſtones, of ſuch a ſize, as to be ſeldom or never 
moved by the violence of the waves. It is alſo 


to be noticed, that they are of a quicker and 


more vigorous growth according as they are ſitu- 
ated near the mark of the loweſt ebb, and gradu- 
ally form a leſs luxuriant crop as they approach 
flood-mark. Their growth, too, is greatly pro- 
moted by ſhelter; ; for they grow quicker, and 
arrive at a larger ſize, in a land-locked bay, than 


upon a bleak ſhore much expoſe: 4 to the winds. 


To cover the gray elly, ſandy, or fleechy ſhores, 


eſpecially near the mark of ebb, with looſe ſtones, 
from 20 to 200 lbs. weight, ar upwards, and not 
more than two feet diſtant from each other, is all 


that is required, to raiſe theſe profitable plants in 


great abundance. The ſea is ev ery where full of 
their ſeeds; and they adhere to, and grow upon, 
every ſtone capable of lying in the ſea water | 


without moving, or mouldering. 


It is well known, that after ſea wrack has been : 
cut, it may be cut again, with profit, the ſecond 
year; but it is not a full crop till the third. The 


fourth year's crop is {till better, and even the fifth: 


but after this, it is not obſerved to gain any ad- 
Wa dition. 
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dition. When ſea weeds are cut, the new growth 

ſprings from the ftool, or from the roots of the 
old plants which cover the rocks. The progreſs 
of this new growth is probably more rapid than 

that of the fea weeds, which ſpring from ſeeds, 
Vet, from ſeveral obſervations, confirmed by the 
opinion of ſome ſkilful manufacturers of Kelp, it 
* that where ſtones are placed in the ſea, 
in a proper ſituation, they will contra& upon them 
a growth of ſea weeds fit to cut for Kelp the 


| fourth year. 


There are few coaſts, in the Highlands and 
Iſlands, in which the quaytity of Kelp might 
not be greatly augmented. by this improvement. 1 


＋ be molt eligible places for this culture, are 

what moſt reſemble thoſe tracks of ſhore that are 

7 naturally moſt. productive of fea weeds. The 

| great matter is, to imitate by art the method of 
nature in the production of theſe . 


T he om that conk of fait rock are ſeldom 
the moſt prolific in ſea weeds. Such ſhores are 
uſually bold, with deep water immediately ad- 

jacent: ſo that the quantity of ſea weed upon 

them is both ſmall, and difficult to be obtained, 
compared with other Places. 


Upon a flat rocky beach a copious growth of 
{ea weeds 15 rarely to be feen: for, by the rolling 
of 
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of ſtones and gravel over it, their growth is 
generally prevented. To place ſtones, therefore, 
upon ſuch ſhores, for the production of ſea weed, 
would be fruitleſs; as they would be immediately 
ſhifted and carried off by the force. of the WAVES. 


It is remarked by the kelpers, that the ſea weeds 
do not grow ſo much in ſeven years upon free · 
ſtone, as they do in two years upon black or 
blue whin rock. Were they to remain rooted on 
the freeſtone as long as on the whin rock, it is 
likely that their growth would be nearly the ſame. 
The root of theſe plants conveys to them no 
nouriſhment: it ſerves only to faſten them to 
the freeſtone : I they muſt therefore be conſtantly | 


liable to be diſlodged, as its ſurface is fo apt to 


be worn away by the force of the waves, and by 
the ſtriking of ſtones. The whinſtone has not 


theſe defects: it reſiſts ſuch external | injuries, and 


the plants rooted on its ſurface are ſafe. There- 
fore, in placing ſtones, for the production of ſea 


5 weeds, the hardeſt ought to be choſen; and eſpe- 
cially whin rock, in preference to freeſtone. 


The richeſt Kelp ſhores are thoſe confiting of 
fand or ſleech, and covered with looſe rocks and 
ſtones for a great way, from the higheſt flood- 
mark, to the loweſt ebb. There are many ex- 
tenſive ſhores, in the Highlands and Iflands, 
. of ſand and ſleech, which produce no 
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Kelp, merely from being deſtitute of ſtones neceſ- 
ſary for the growth of the ſea weeds. Theſe are 
the ſhores which are moſt proper for the culture 
which is here 6 


In the lochs of Skye, fuck as Fallart, Arniſort, 
Bracadale, Snizort, Slapan, Eyſhort, Daal, Por- 
tree, and Oranſay, there are ſome thouſands of 
acres on which no ſea weeds grow at preſent, 
but which might all be planted in this manner 
for the produdtion of Kelp. 


What are Gd the ſtrands, i in the Long Iſland, 
nme alſo peculiarly | favourable for the improve- 
ment. Theſe are extenſive arms or channels of 
the ſea, dividing the iſlands from one another, 
which compoſe the long Iſland, and, at the ebb, 
leave an acceſs from one iſland to another by 
land. In North Uiſt, South Uiſt, and Benbe- 
cula, though fertile in Kelp, are to be feen ſuch 
ſtrands, ſeveral miles in length, and where the 
tide ebbs above a mile over fine land, without * 
ſtone upon . 


North vic, with its adjacent iſles, ch the 
greateſt quantity of Kelp of any port in Scotland 
of equal extent. Yet, from a ſurvey of theſe 
iſtands, with a view to this very improvement, 
I was fully perſuaded, that the preſent produce 
of Kelp in North Uiſt, great as it is, does not 
amount to above one fifth of what might be pro- 
duced 


\J 
duced by means of this cultivation. The fame 
or nearly the fame, may be ſaid of moſt of the 
ſhores in the Highlands and Iflands where Kelp 
is manufactured: which goes even fo far as to 
countenance, in ſome degree, this ſtrong poſition, 

that the ſhores, in general, are capable of being 


« brought to yield a much greater revenue than 
« the land. 5 


| Another advantage may be remarked, which 
would accrue from this improvement. 
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” In thoſe places which are moſt proper for car- | 
rying it on, the fields immediately above flood- 
mark, though ſufficiently level, and of good _ 
ſoil, are incapable of culture, from the great 
number of looſe rocks and ſtones lying on the 
ſurface. All the trouble and expence attending 583 
this improvement, to carry theſe off the 

| grounds, and to * them ſome hundreds of 
yards within flood-mark. By theſe means, while 

anew and valuable plantation of ſea weeds would 
be acquired, an addition would alſo be made to 

the cultivated land; which is a matter of great 
moment in the Highland countries. 
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Though the profit that Would ariſe from this 
ſimple improvement muſt, unqueſtionably, be 
great, yet it cannot be eaſily aſcertained. In all 
the Highlands, I could never obtain a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to this queſtion : How much Kelp may be 


produced 


„„ 


are as much at a loſs as to the weight of Kelp 


or quantity of ſea weeds k. Theſe reaſons, which 
may in time be removed, prevent, at preſent, the 
profit of this improvement from "ny more pre- 
ciſely * 


produced from an acre of ſea weeds? This is a 
matter entirely unknown. The manufacturers of 
Kelp have ſcarce an idea of an acre: and they 


which may be produced from any certain weight 


In the year 1764, I had the ks of find- 
ing this propoſed cultivation of ſea weeds ad- 


: mitted by ſome of the moſt intelligent oentle- | 
men in the Weſtern Iſlands, and the moſt {kilful 
in the Kelp manufacture. 7 Theſe were Macdo- 
| nald of Valay, and Macdonald of Ballyſhar in 


North Uiſt; Macleod of Bernera in Harries; 
Macdonald of Kingſborough, Dr. Maclean, Phy- 5 


ſician, and Mr. Donald Macqueen, miniſter in 


Skye. Upon enquiring into the moſt proper 
method of carrying it into execution, they all 
eed in this: That, if the conſiderable pro- 


1 prietors who lived at a diſtance, did not think 
Proper to engage in the trouble and expence of 


By one experiment, I found that one pound Averdu- 
pois of the fucus veficuloſus, or ſea oak, very thoroughly dried, 
and reduced to afhes, in a large crudible, in a black furnace, 

afforded three ounces of Kelp, It would appear from this, 


that the dried fea weeds afford about one fifth of their weight 


in Kelp. 
thi? 
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this improvement, their tackſmen might plant 
the ſhores with ſtones, in the manner above 
deſcribed, upon the aſſurance of receiving from 


them three crops of ſea weeds rent free, which 
would require about twelve years; and that, in 


this way, if no other was found more expedi- 


ent, the landlords, at the expiration of twelve 
years, would have the rental of their eſtates 


greatly increaſed, without any trouble or expence 
whatever. 


In: conſequence of the facts and obſerraticn: 


detailed 1n this paper, the following premium 
Ss conſidered as one of the moſt uſeful, and leaſt 
expenſive, that could be offered for the 1 improxe- 4 


; ment of the Highlands and Hands. 1 


For the Encoura gement of the Cultivation of $ ea 


W, eech, for the ManufaQure of Kelp. 


To the perſon who ſhall ' cover with ſtones, 
from 20 to 200 lbs. weight, and upwards, the 


8 greateſt ſpace upon any ſhore, from the loweſt 
flood-mark to the loweſt ebb, not leſs than one 
acre, and the ſtones not more diſtant, in any 


place, thon two feet from each other. 


A ſmaller premium to be given to the ſecond, 
third, and fourth quantity. 


The premium ſhould amount, at leaſt, to the 


tull expence of leading the ſtones from the land to 
the ſhore. 


E Stones 
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Stones placed on the ſhore, in this manner, 
would afford a crop of Kelp the fourth year. 
It would be therefore proper to continue the pre- 
mium for four years. After which, upon good 
grounds, it may be preſumed, that both the land- 
lords and tackſmen, upon the Highland thores, 
would then find the experiment fo beneficial, 
that no farther premium from the public would 
be neceſſa x. ; 
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ON THE ART OF MAKIN * 
KELP, &c 


| CANON GATE, EDINBURGH. 


How to prepare the Store, 2 as ©» iucr eaſe the 
material ſ of : which K elp is made. 


T. ſome this may appear too laborious a taſk ; 


but to ſuch perſons I have only to recommend 
that they ſhould look on, while others, more 


induſtrious than they, within the ſpace of three 
or four years, are reaping the fruits of their toil. 


To enlarge * a field, that part ſhould 


be ſelected which is moſt convenient for improve- 


ment. It ſhould be either a bay, or channel, or 
ſome part- that is not expoſed to the fury of the 
open ſeas, where the perpetual agitation of the 


water would prevent the ware from taking root. 
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The place ſhould alſo be as free as poſſible from 
mud and quickſand; and the more flat it is, the 
fitter for improvement. 


The extent to which the ſhore may be e of 
produce ſea-weeds, is from the flood-mark, 
the lowelt ebb of neap-tides. Having aſce kk | 
this, convey the neareſt ſtones that can be got, of 
a re ſire, to the place to be improved. 


Beg ainning at the loweſt part, the ſtones ſhould be 


placed in rows directed towards the neareſt con- 
venient paſſage from the ſea to the place of drying. 
le may alſo be obſerved, that the more the ſtones 
are expoled | to the air, the more they are fitted for 
carrying a beayy crop of ſea- weed. Hence n- 
would be proper to make the end of every ſtone 
that is laid, in ſucceſſion. reſt upon the one that 
Was placed before it. By this mode of arranging . 
them, they will be leſs apt to ſink in the mud, 
and they will expoſe a greater ſurface for the 
growth of ware. The rows ſhould alſo be at a 
proper diſtance from each other, both to allow 


room for the Plants to grow, | and to afford a 


paſſage for cov eying them away. A beach, treated 
in this manner, will, in four years, yield as good - 
a-crop as the natural ſhore ; which in many ſitu- 
ations, would prove of infinite advantage. W here 
the ſtones are at hand, the work can be executed 
at leis expence than one would imagine; and even 
where they are diſtant, it thould be conſidered N 
that the expence is but temporary, the adv Antage 
pcrpetual. 
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THEORY | or THE FORMATION OF P EAT. 


M. ANY opinions have been propoſed with 
regard to the origin and formation of peat ; opi- 
nions, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, very various, 
and often whimſical, One claſs of obſervers have 
contented themſelves by endeavouring to ſhow 
that it is of vegetable origin, and have only dif- 
| ſered as to the probability of wood, or moſs alone, 
"0 Jointly, having formed it ; other obſervers 
again, having admitted its vegetable origin, differ 
only in the explanation of the means, which nature 
uſes in the preſervation of the vegetable remains. 
Laſtly, it has been conjectured, that it is a live 
vegetable, ſui generis; and an elegant poet having 
admitted its vegetable origin, has ſuppoſed ſome 
changes it undergoes by elutriation, &c. 


S's: : There 


4 Wee ON. 


There can be no > queſtion of the vegetable origin 

of this ſubſtance : any other opinion is but vain 

and frivolous: and, it is alſo inconſiſtent with fact, 
to aſſert, that either wood or moſs ſingly are the 
only ſubſtances that form peat ; for we know that 
in moſt caſes they both contribute to its formation. 
In conſidering the peculiar ſtate of preſervation of 
the vegetable matter in peat, it is very generally be- 
lieved that fallen wood, when it begins to putrify, 
produces an extract of the nature of tan, which 

preſerves the moſs that grows up among the trees, 
and converts it into peat. This opinion is 1 
ed upon the known action of aſtringent ſubſtances ; 


in preſerving animal nature from decay ; it will 
therefore be neceffary to examine this proceſs, to 
diſcover if it will kelp us to explain the phenomena 
of peat. It is but lately that we have had any 
probable explanation of the tanning proceſs; and 
we are indebted to an excellent chemiſt, Seguin, 
for ſome intereſting experiments and obſervations 
upon this ſubject k. He informs us, that oak 
bark, &c. contains two ſubſtances, the tanning 
principle, which has a great affinity for gluten, 
and the gallic acid, which has a powerful attrac- 
tion for oxygen. When a ſolution of bark 1 is ap- 
plied to ſkins, he ſuppoſes that the galliC acid ab- 
ſtracts oxygen from it, by which it is reduced to 
the ſtate of gluten, which immediately combine: 


4 ournal of the Polytechnic School of France. 


— 


with 


PEAT. 5 


with the tanning principle, - forming a compound, 
which is the cavie of che indeſtructibility of lea- 
ther. We have already ſhown that peat does not 
contain the gallic acid; but allowing that it does, 
it is impoſſible to conceive ſuch an action to take 
place with regard to vegetable matters, particular- 
ly in peat, which I have found from experiment 
to contain no tanning principle. It will therefore 
be neceſſary to inveltigate the influence of vegeta- 
ble acids, &c. upon vegetable matters, beter any 
' probable opinion oi this Kind can be formed. 5 
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Having now mentioned the principal characters 
with regard to the formation of peat, and having : 
ſtated ſuch objections as occurred to me, I will 
now endeavour to aſcertain, upon chemical Prin- 5 
ciples, the peculiar ſlate of the vegetable matter 
wben in the form of beat. In vicwing the va- 
rio! as. phenomena of d decaying vegetables, two . 


tir ſtages may be ulually obterved, the acetous, 
and putreſacti. re fermentations. Theſe proceiics 

are much modified by circumſtances, depending 
upon the degree of heat, moiſture, the pretence 

of air, and the greater or longer continuance, of 
the action of als cance. The putrefactive fer- 
mentation is the one which here claims our chief 
notice, for attention to the appearances it preſents 
will enable us to judge beſt of the ſtate of tlie 
vegetable matter in peat. 


in 


9 85 found at the bottom of moſſes, are freſher than 


6 OBSERVATIONS ON 


In the putrefactive proceſs, if the heat be con 
ſiderable, the deſtruction of the vegetable matter 
is ſoon accompliſhed ; the whole is diſſipated in 

the form of carbonic acid, carbonated hydrogen, 
and ſometimes ammonia ; a ſmall portion of char- 

coal and aſhes being left behind,* a more mode- 
rate degree of heat, with moiſture, allows the 
matters to decompoſe more ſlowly, and to preſent 
the vegetable matter in ſeveral other intermediate : 
ſtages, ſuch as we obſerve with regard to peat. 
when more or leſs decompoſed. A very great 
| proportion of moiſture has a powerful influence in 
retarding this proceſs; thus the trees which are 


. thoſe at the top, owing to the bottom containing pe! 
a greater quantity of water; and the ſtakes, lately 
taken out of the ee is another remarkable 
inſtance of this 


* ts plain, that, in general, wherever carbonic acid and car- 
bonated hydrogen gaſſes are formed, both earthy and ſaline 
matters will be left behind ; for carbon, which enters into the 
compoſition of theſe gaſſes, contains neither earthy nor ſaline 
matters. This being admitted, we can account for the preſence 
of ſaline matters in plants without any great ſtretch of hypothe- 
ſis. It has been lately diſcovered by Lampadius, Profeſſor of 

| Chemiſtry at Friburgh, that charceal decompoſes water at the 
common temperature; and as all ſoils contain carbonaceous. 
matter, it is plain, that during the formation of theſe gaſſes by 
the action of the ſun's rays, a quantity of ſaline matter will be 
left in the ſoil for the uſe of vegetables. 


PEAT. 


7 


From theſe circumſtances it is plain, that peat 
is a vegetable ſubſtance, which has undergone in 
part, and is ſtill andergoing the changes which 
—_ been juſt mentioned; and many facts lead 


me to conclude, that the common peat or quick 
moſs, is the vegetable matter, deprived of a con- 
ſiderable portion of its hydrogen. Not only the 


circumſtances attending the ſituation and appear- 


ance of peat, but alſo other facts render this 


WN probable. 


»s bande acid being added flowly to oils, 
and triturated, they gradually become brown, 


when the oil is rendered ſoluble in water and ſpirit 


of wine; but if the acid be added in too great 


quantity, a black inſoluble mat ter is formed. 


15 


2. If oleum animale be expoſed to the action 
of oxygenous gals, water 1s formed, and carbon 


precipitated. 


In this laſt experiment, we perceive, that the 
leparation of hydrogen cauſes the precipitation of 
carbon; in the ſame way, in the experiment 


with fulphuric acid and oil, we obſerve, that in pro- 


portion as the hydrogen 1s diſipated, the carbona- 


ceous baſis becomes more or leſs ſoluble in water; 

and when the whole of the hydrogen diſappears, a 
true carbon is left behind. In the fame manner, 
with regard to peat, the woody, or other vegetable 
matters, are flowly deprived of a portion of their 
hydrogen, 
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8 —OB3ERVATIONS ON 


hy drogen, become brown and ſomewhat ſoluble 
n water and ſpirit of wine. By a further decom- 
poſition, more hydrogen 1s ſeparated, when the 
vegetable matter becomes inſoluble in water, but 
{till ſoluble in alkali; laſtly, nearly the whole of 
the hydrogen is ſeparated, when a black ſubſtance 
is left, what is called Peat Earth. This laſt, by 
long expoſure to the air, combines with a portion 
of oxygen, forming ſuberique acid, and appears 


to be what Lord Dundonald calls Oxygenated Peat. 


If this exphination't be thoug ht to have probability 
in its favour, we may explain tome other facts in a 
pretty ſatisfactory manner. Thus the great Capt. 
Cook remarks, that the coaſt of Tierra del Fuego, 
18 covered with peat-moſs, and the water which runs 
from i it has a brown turbid appearance. At one time 
he was obliged to water upon this dreary ſpot, 
and could obtain no other water but that from the 
peat-moſs, which made him very ſuſpicious of its 
qualities, fo that at firſt it was but ſparingly uſed. 
Having ſoon got into the warmer regions of the 
Pacific Ocean, he found that this water depoſited 5 
ſmall ſediment, became pellucid, and was the moſt 
wholeſome and freeſt from putrefaction of any he 
had on board. It is probable that the infufion of 
peat acted, in this cafe, in a ſimilar manner with 
charcoal (from which it differs but little) by ab- - 
ſtracting the putreſcent matter. Another curious 
fact is mentioned by Dr. Plott; that intermittent 
tevers never occur in the neighbourhood of peat- 
moſſes. 


mofles. This appears to be owing either to the 
flower decompofition of the organized matter in 
peat-moſſes than in fens, by which a ſmaller portion 


of noxious gaſs is formed; or to the abſorption of 


theſe gaſſes by the peat matter approaching to the 


ſtate of charcoal. This laſt explanation is rendered 
the more probable from a well known fact, that in 


church-yards, where a great number of dead bodies 
are buried, no bad ſmell is to be perceived, evi- 


dently owing to the abſorption of the noxious 


galſes, by the carbonaceous matter of the ſoil. 


IMPROVEMENT OF 1656 LavD —The me- | 
: thod of 1 improving peat moſs, by means of calca- 
reous earth, is certainly one of the moſt ufeful diſ- 


coveries of the preſent day, and will, no doubt, 
form an important æra in the annals of agriculture. 


Not long fince peat lands were only conſidered as 
5 uſeful, on account of the fuel which they afford- 
ed: the caſe is now widely altered; the moſs 
grounds are eagerly ſought after, and in the weſt 


of Scotland, this mode of improvement is carried 


on with great ſpirit, and is repaying the judicious 


Manager very amply*. To give a detailed account 


2 - „ | 


»The Highland Society of Scotland, with their accuſtomed li- 
berality and deſire for improvement, have offered a piece of 


plate of twenty guineas, for the moſt approved effay, on the 


follow in g ſubject. An account of the beſt and eaſieſt method of 
converting the various kinds of peat or peat moſs, into a manure, 


either by reducing them to aſhes, or by making them undergo 
the 
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of the methods which are followed (and that is 


\ 


10 OzsERvATIONs, &c. 


the only one that can properly be given) would 
require a volume, and after all, would be little 
more than a repetition of what is already known. 


I ſhall theretore content myſelf with endeavouring 
- to appiy the preceding experiments, to explain 
the mode of action of the calcareous earth. We 
have already obſerved that peat contains the ſube- 


rique acid. or one nearly allied to it, which ap- 


pears to be formed in greater quantity the longer 
the peat is expoſed to the action of the air; thus 


aſſiſting in retarding the decompoſition of the 


peat, of courſe preventing 1ts being uſeful 1 in ve- 


getation. Marle, ſhells, and limeſtone, are uſeful, 

in a triple capacity: in the firſt place, by remov- 
ing the acid, the vegetable matter is allowed to de- 
compoſe more rapidly; ſecondly, the combination 

of this 2cid with the lime, forms a compound, 

: which may aſſiſt in vegetation; and laſtly, 


this acid having a ſtronger attraction for lime 


than the carbonic, will diſengage it in confider- 


able quantity, when it will aſſiſt vegetation, T 


| ſhall conclude, with remarking, that there is a con- 
ſiderable prejudice in favour of quicklime ; it the 
explanation now given have any plauſibility, it 15 
| plain that carbonat will anſwer as weill, if not 
better, in the improvement of moſs lands. 


the putrid fermentation. Alſo a medal, value five guineas, for 
the beſt Eſſay on the moſt proper method of cutting peats, fo 


as to prevent the abuſe of moſſes ; and alſo the particular ſea- 


ſons ot the year when the moſſes ks to be docded, to encou- 
vage their growth and renewal.” 
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FROM THE TRANSACTIONS or THE 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF AMSTERDAM. _ 


N. B. This bg gained the Prize 7 a Gold Medal from 
the faid — 5 


1 12 LD it be ani 10 nale uſe f 7 Timber 


and Tin -& Aſhes as a manure for tillage and paſture 


grounds 3 ſo, to what kind of i, and after = 
what 1 manner are they to be "> F. 


ay 1 In all plants, but principally in timber, 
there is found a large quantity of alkaline ſalts, even 
when the timber by putrefaction is returned to 
earth again; thence putrified wood is found not 
to be an excellent manure for ſandy meagre il! 
paſture grounds, but rather hurtful, as ſandy- — . 70 
bottom land poſſeſſes already more ſaline than 3 | 
olly particles. But it is proper to diſtinguiſh _ _ .| 
between different forts of wood; if you take of 1 
B 2 I 
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12 ON TURF ASHES 


the upper ſtratum of earth in a ſhip dock yard, 
you know that it moſtly conſiſts of rotten tim- 
ber, particularly of oak: it will be found to contain 
a great quantity of ſaline, very little of oily par- 
ticles, whence it is not proper for ſandy ground, 
but rather for a ſwampy, marſhy ſoil, which it 
will ameliorate ; if on the contrary, you ſtrip off 
the upper layer of earth, in a ſaw-yard or by 
ſaw-mills, where chiefly fir, deal, &c. are ſawed, it 
will be found to contain a much larger proportion 
of oily than of ſaline particles; this therefore is a 
uſeful manure for a meagre foil, as it confers on it 
the very "Mm it wants. 


| Hence it is that ſuch. great difference i is» per- 
cCeivable in the virtue of the ſeveral ſpecies of ve- 
getable aſhes; the aſhes of beech, birch, and oak, 
are much more powerful and contain more alkaline 
ſalts than thoſe of fir, deal, aſpen, or other ſoft 
: timber, while the latter have little or no advantage 
over the former in oil, as the reſinous ſubſtance 1 is 
moſtly conſumed * the flames. 


- reaſon of this great p proportion of ſalts i in vege - 
table aſhes , they are very fit manure for lands, which 
are deficient in this reſpect, but hurtful to that 
kind of ſoil, which abounds more with ſaline than 
oily parts. Experience proves them to be fitter for 
paſture ground than for tilled. The raw or undiſ- 
ſolved aſhes will improve the former, the latter 
likewiſe will receive conſiderable benefit from the 

ſame, 


AS A MANURE. 13 


ſame, but they are too coſtly, and of too ſhort 
duration to be recommended for this purpoſe. 


Scarcely are the falutary effects of this ameliora- 
tion diſcoverable in tilled lands the third year, 
whereas in paſture ground the kindly effects of it 
are viſible ſeveral years ſucceſſively, whereof the 
reaſon is very manifeſt, ſince experience ſhews that 
paſture ground has leſs need of manure than cul- 
tivated, as the laſt is more exhauſted than the firſt 
in the production of corn, not only on account of 
the nouriſhment of the grain, but further, that of 
the long ſhank which ſupports it. Thus far it is 
clear, that raw or undiſſolved vegetable aſhes are fit- = 
| teſt for ſwampy or moiſt tillage ground, for meadow, 
or paſture; but they are unprofitable for any other 9 
kind of tilled grounds. Since the vegetable aſes 
contain a large quantity of alkaline ſalts as has been WI || 
mentioned before, it may be extracted from them WH)!” 
by diſſolution; the remaining ſubſtance is called 
laxive lie or bleachers aſhes. Upon a ſuperficial 
view it would appear like a caput mortuum, un- 
qualified to improve any ſoil, or nouriſh any plant, 
becauſe it 1s entirely deprived of its alkali ; but 
experience proves the contrary, for it attracts thoſe _ 
particles floating 1 in the air, that are moſt conducive. | |. W 
to the nutrition of vegetables, but moſt of all 1 18 
_ ſaltpetre, This attractive power of the lyes, &. _ 1 
does not reſt upon imagination, it is evident from 1 Wl 
experience. I have been an eye WMtneſs, when di- int 
folved aſhes being kept * under ſhelter in open Il 
air 
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M ON TURF ASHES 
air during the whole 8 upon undergoing a 
ſecond diſſolution, yielded a conſiderable quantity 
of a fat ſolution, ſomething indeed inferior to what 
is extracted from the raw. The beſt kind of aſhes 
for manure is the good weed aſhes, mixed with 
lime. This will benefit the land ſo much, that after 
twelve vears the good cs of it will be ſenſible, 
when it is opportunely aided with cow, horſe, or 
ſheep dung, as the nature of the foil will require. 
This mixed manure of aſhes and dung will be found 
far ſupe rior to that of ſimple animal dung. Pot- 
aſh is likewiſe a very powerful manure, will Pro- 
duce an overſlowing crop, but is ſoon worn out; 
however, it will richly repay the coſts of him who 
makes uſe of it. I mean the lye of pot-aſh ; the 
crop will not only be richer in ſtraw and grain, but 
the ſoil will be cleanſed from weeds, the corn 
much purer, frecr from bad grains of any kind, 
| conſequently the fitter for feed. For meadow or 


moiſt ground it is not a proper manure; ; as mea- 


_ dows in general lie low and are moiſt, they contain 
more oily than ſaline particles ——2dly, by reaſon 
of their great moiſture the fun beams cannot a& 
| powerfully enough to diſſolve their faline particles, 
or agitate the earth ſufficiently to promote vegeta- 
tion; therefore the raw pot-aſh or vegetable aſhes are 
fitter than the lycs as they contain more falt, fo that 
it may be eſtabliſhed as a general maxim, that raw 
aſhes are the propereſt manure for wet ground and 
meadow, and the lyes of them propereſt for every 
other kind of tillage ground, It is accounted for 


briefly 
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briefly thus :——1ſc, meadow and moiſt ground 
ſtand in need of ſalts to promote vegetation, be- 
cauſe they are cold; ;—2dly, becauſe they contain 
more oil than ſalt. 


| Raw aſhes contain much ſalt, whoſe activity 


would promote fermentation ; ergo Proper : Iyes 
contain none; ergo * 


. Properties of Tir _ 


It is certain that turf contains a great quantity 


of oil, as it is uſed even for fucl. It is not com- 
mon earth, for mix this ever ſo long with oil or 
fat it will not burn. It is nothing clſe than rotten 
timber. It is agreed upon, that Dogz owe their 


origin to wood, which fell and ſunk by their 
weight, and fo rotted. 


There are difitrent kinds of turf anſwering the 


ſort of timber which produced them: thole, wh ich 


are formed by oak, are the heavieſt and belt; tho, 
tormed by deal Or lighter timber, are ſoon conſumed. 


"Tre of . kinds 4 not grow promiſ- 


cuouſly, unleſs man diſturbs their natural order, 


but thoſe of the ſame kind form a foreſt apart, as 
it were, a ſociety naturally diffeminatiug themicives 


towards the foil moſt favourable to them. This 15 
obſerved in Germany, and in the northern coun- 
tries where there are extenſive woods. Aiter a 

22885 e wood 
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16 ON TURF ASHES 


wood of oak you will find a wood of beech, ſuc- 
ceeded by another of fir, &c.— Hence it fol- 
lows, 1ſt, that the quality of the turf-aſhes may be 
known from the kind of timber dug up in the 
bogs ;—2dly, that ſuch timber would thrive on 
that ground or its environs. However this be, it 
is certain from experience, that in all ſorts of turf 
there are found large quantities of falts, which after 
burning remain 1n the aſhes, a very uſeful, though 
not as laſting a manure as vegetable aſhes ; ; but the 
larger quantity will make amends, as they are ſo 
© cheap 1 in this country. 


Attention muſt be paid to the different forts of 
turf: the beſt turf, which is dug at Gouda and 
Rotterdam, yields very fine white aha; wherein a 
large quantity of ſalts are found; they are therefore 
the fitteſt for wet grounds or meadow. The light 
turf near Utrecht gives reddiſh and earthy aſhes, 
with little ſalts, for which reaſon they are to be em- 
ployed as a manure for high tillage ground, or 
fuch lands as have more ſaline than oily particles in 
their compoſition. 


The turf aſhes has as I Laws aid before, con- 
tain a good portion of ſalts, whereby the nouriſh- 
ing moiſture of the earth is ſet in motion, and 
this fermentation, united with the oily particles, 
prepares a ſoapy humour or hie for the plants; 
and although the turf aſhes are not of fo fine a con- 
ſiſtence as the vegetable, fince they are more 

mingled 


AS A MANURE. 15 
mingled with earth, yet even theſe groſſer parts 
have their peculiar advantages or utility as a ma- 
nure; for baving been deprived of moiſture by 
the fire, they greedily fuck up all the humidity 


the more neceſſary for cold land, as it would cther- 


large quantities of rain fall, ſo that the cheriſhing 


cold, or rotting in ſuperflcous humidity. 


they remedy this inconvenience by attracting the 
fats of the earth towards the ſurface to procure the 
fermentation neceſſary to the growth of plants. 


1 think it neceffary to conclude the anſwer to 
the firſt part of the queſtion by obſerving, that 
how ignorant foever the farmer may be of the as. 
uty of land, he is not liable to ſuch groſs miſtake 

in the uſe of common cattle dung as in that of 
aſhes, as the former always contains a certain quan- 


{upply the plants with nouriſhment ; whereas the 


CG aſhes 


they can, in which they lend a helping hand to the 
fun and air: when covered with earth, they 
crumble it, and thus open a readier paſſage for 
the ſun beams to nouriſh the tender germ with 
convenient food. This breaking or mellowing is 


wiſe have to ſtr uggle with exceſſive moiſture, 5 
above all in ſpring, in which ſeaſon frequently . 


mays of the ſun cannot pierce; thus the grain 
would be in danger of being kept under by the 


Turf aſhes are 15 beneficial to meadow; as there 
is in meadow a greater proport on of oil than of ſalts, 


tity of oil, which with a mixture of falts will 
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18 ON TURF ASHES 


aſhes furniſh falts alone. Wherefore I ſhall now 
endeavour to point out the ee of aſhes, 
which may be ſtrewed upon the lands. This ſhall 
be the anſwer to the ſecond part of the queſtion. 


SECOND PART or rn QUESTION. 


Fe or what Gram, and how prepared, are Aae the 
2 profitable Manure. 


As neceſſary as it is for the fon mer to know how ; 
to chooſe the ſort of grain, which will thrive beſt i in 
his lands, even ſo it is requiſite he ſhould know 
the manure beſt adapted to the nature of the ſoil, 
It would be ridiculous to put horſe or ſheep dung 
on ſandy grounds, or cow dung on wet. It is there- 
fore altogether neceflary, if any one wiſhes to turn 
his land to the beſt ady antage, to know the nature 
and qualities of his land, or he will commit the 
groſſeſt miſtakes in the culture as well as ma- 

nuring. (5 


The variety of ſoil is ſo immenſe, that it would 
be impoſſible to give an exact deſcription of each ; 
when even the narroweſt lots of ground, though 
contiguous to one another, differ widely, notwith- 
ſtanding there is in many of them a near reſem- 


blance; wherefore I will reduce them under the 
lowing head claſles. 


Tilla ge 
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Tillage Ground. Meadow. 
iſt ſort, clay ground, iſt fort, clay ground, 
2d ſort, black earth, 2d ſort, wet ground, 
3d ſort, ſwampy ground, 3d fort, black ground, 
4th ſort, a middling kind, 8 
5th ſort, ſand bottom, 
6th ſort, Walles. 8 5 


1 ſhall treat of each of theſe in the order in 
which they ſtand here, and point out the uſe of 


vegetable and turf aſhes relative to every one of 
them, having firſt premiſed a few curſory oblervati- 
ons on the neceſſity of ploughing, and how it con- 
tributes to the fruitfulneſs of land. Ploughing 18 
the firſt preparation of land, and in proportion 
as the farmer repeats this labour, with a proper 
attention to time and weather, in like proportion 
he may expect 4 good. harveſt, if the weather be 


4 favourable. 


Ploughing | 15 therefore beneficial, bnd it breaks . 
the ground, makes it mellow, opens a ready paſ- 
ſage for the ſun beams and air to warm and fer- 
ment its juices, tears up or breaks the roots of 
weeds, ſo that the corn grows ſomewhat before it 


is troubled with them, germinates, and ſhoots up 
with more eaſe; for where the land is ſtiff and 


hard many grains are ſmothered, and their growth 
is more difficult. That ploughing the land well is 
exceedingly neceſſary experience fully ſhews. Take 


the moſt fertile ſoil not as yet tilled, or that has 
C3 | lain 
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lain fallow ten or twelve years ſucceſſively, ſow it 
after one ploughing only, your harveſt wall diſap. 
point your hopes*. This want of fruittulneſs is 
not owing to any fterility in the foil, but barely 
to the want of ſufficient ploughing, as the ground 
is not ſufficiently ſtirred to admit heat and air to 
cauſe a circulation of ſap. If our waſte lands 
were ploughed over fix or eight times, then dunged > 
and firewed over with aſhes according as they are 
wet or dry, they would reward the pains beſtowed 
on them. If ſome are loſers for want of proper 
: management or {kill in reclaiming ſuch waſtes, it 
mult not be immediately concluded that no ad- 
vantage is derivable from them. It is not eaſy to 
determine how often lands ſhould be ploughed ; 
this depends on the different qualities of the foil. 
Clay ground requires more ploughing than the =: 
ſandy; the former ſhould be turned up in dry 
weather, the latter ſhortly alter rain; for, if heavy 
clay ground be ploughed up in wet weather, it 
will remain in great clods, the water will lodge 
between them, whence the cold will keep down the 
ſeed, the ploughing is more difficult, &c. 1E 
ſandy ground, on the contrary, is ploughed up in 


dry weather, the heat will rob it of the little 
moiſture 1 t had. 
1 = 


I ſhall now treat of the different ſorts of ground, 
and firſt of clay — ; 


Clay 


* This is not univerſally true. 
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Clay grounds, which are adapted to tillage, are 
very different, with regard they poſſeſs a greater 


or leſſer quantity of a heavy fat conſiſtence. Ex- 


perience as well as reaſon proves evidently that the 


middle ſort is the beſt, ſince in every {tiff land the 
ſhooting up of the ſtalk and ſpreading of the roots 
is attended with much difficulty; the leſs heavy 
clay grounds incline throughout to the wet or 
boęgy kinds, hence theſe two ſorts are the beſt for 
culture. The heavy clay grounds make the beſt 
meadows, the lighter will ſerve for graſs, the wet 
or moraſs will make good paſture, unleſs the ſitua- 
tion makes it eafily drained, in that caſe it will 
bring moft profit by being tilled. The middle 
-- fort; of clay ground, with a proper mixture of 
| fand, is 3 by experience to be the beſt for 
tillage, efpecially when the ſituation 1 is ſuch that it-- 
18 neither overflowed in winter nor parched ian 
tummer ; this ſort of ground requires ſeveral 
ploughings: : here the lyes of aſhes can be ſtrewed 
on to great advantage, as the crop will be thereby 
more plentiful, the grain more mealy and free 
from droſs, and the lands purged of weeds. It 1s 
lurely a great happineſs to have the grain free from 


droſs, as it will give purer flour and better ſeed. 
The lyes of vegetable aſhes are ſpr ead out on this 
fort of land after the following manner: — They 


xe firſt laid all over the field in little heaps, then 


pread out with a ſhovel or any other convenient 
""ftroment, ſo thick that you may gather a hand- 
ful 
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ful of them any where; the grain is then ſowed there. 
upon and ploughed down together., The quan- 
tity of vegetable aſhes requiſite for clay foil of the 
firſt ſort is known by experience to be twenty ſacks 
of aſhes for every lack of wheat you ſow, as the 
wheat requires more nouriſhment than any other 
grain. Sixteen ſacks of aſhes for every ſack of ſeed, 
if you ſow rye or barley. The reaſon why a greater 
quantity of aſhes is required for wheat ground is 
this: that wheat, being the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
mealy grain, muſt have alſo more nouriſhment. 
Every farmer knows, that wheat .ground requires 
more ploughing than that, which is deſtined for rye 
or barley. Let this not be underſtood in the 
mean time, as if no other manure was neceſſary. 
The aſhes are principally deſtined to promote ferti- 
lity and ſtrengthen the ground ; however, a lefler 
quantity of dung will be ſufficient with them, than 
would be required without them. It is certain, 
that the good effect of this manure will be viſible 
after twelve or fourteen years, when properly aided 
with ung mn Your: V 


; T4 Uſe of Twf wer for Clay ground, 


What has been faid hitherto ſhews, that this 
middle fort of clay ground contains more oily 


than ſaline particles, whence we may conclude 
| that turfaſhes would be of ſervice for ſuch grounds; 
yet as the virtue of turf aſhes is different from that 


ot 
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of the lyes of vegetable aſhes, ſince the latter ope- 
rate only by attracting, whereas the former be- 
ſides contain a good quantity of ſalts, fo it is 
neceſſary that the huſbandman go to work about 


it with circumſpection. When the land, which 


is deſtined to be ſown in winter, is firſt well 


ploughed, in proportion as the Nlifneſs of the 


ſoil or the quality of the ſeed may require, i it is 


to be ſtrewed over with the turf aſhes; as ſoon as 
poſſible this ſhould be done, during ſoft rain or 
calm weather, if it conveniently happens, but 
by no means during hard rain or ſtrong wind. 


This being done the feed 1 15 . and both co- 
: vered | together. 


When the field is eie for ſummer corn, 
then the turf aſhes can be employed after two dif- 

ferent | ways: — 1, when the farmer has ploughed 
his land 1 in autumn, he may put a layer of turf 


alhes on beforc the lecond ploughing :—2dly, when 


the land is already ploughed in autumn, the 
ſeed and aſhes may be thrown together upon it. 


cannot determine from experience, what quan- 
tity of turf aſhes is required for this kind of clay 
foil, as J had not during my reſidence in Brabant 
ſeen this ſort of ground manured, nor taken an 


exat information of the uſe of turf aſhes in ma- 


nuring of other ſorts of ſoil. In F riezland I ſaw 
tome gardeners uſe it as a manure for kitchen 
gardens whoſe ſoil was a heavy clay; they aſſured 
me that it improved their gardens greatly. In 

Holſtein 
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Holitein I have obſerved the country people to 
make uſe of turf aſhes to manure their lands, which 
are of tle black clay kind; they informed me 
that marle ſerved them inſtead of ordinary dung, 
and that they made ule of the athes to make the 
manure e 80 farther. 


Conſidering the qualities of this Kind OL a 
ground, as it contains much more oily than iir 
particles, we may conclude that upon every morgen 
of land, (two acres) if manured with horſe dung, 
twenty-iwo ſacks of turf alhes may be ſtrewed, 
reckoning thirty-ſix facks to a laſt (108 ſchefſels 
or buſhels corn meaſure); but if manured with 
cow dung, twenty-three ſacks may very well be 
uſed, as COW dung contains more ol than falt. 
After this marner ſuch clay grounds may be 
ſtrewed with aſhes every ſecond year, or at the 
leaſt every third year. 


Second Sort. Black earth Foil. 


The black earti foil, which I kave hoſes called 
the ſecond ſort of ground, is that which will pro- 
duce wheat, rye, and barley hence it is caſy to 
conclude that I do not mean black fenny ground, 
for the above- mentioned grain will not thrive 
upon it, which I mention to the end that every 
one may know, if he poſſeſſes ſuch land or not, 
which diſtinction I ſhall obſerve in treating of 
the following ſorts of ground. Upon this ſecont 
25 1ort 
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fort (black earth,) alſo the lyes of vegetable aſhes 
may be {ſcattered with the moſt certain proſpect 
of advantage. The method of preparing this 


kind of ſoil is not different from the former. 


Care muſt be taken that the aſhes be ſcattered 


over all equally, not during a heavy rain, Jeſt i it 


be waſhed away from ſome places and heaped up 
in others. The quantity of aſhes, which it is 


proper to lay out on it, is eighteen ſacks of aſhes 
for every ſack of ſeed, if you ſow wheat; and ſix- 


teen of aſhes to one of ſeed, if you ſow barley or rye. 
Every five years it ought to be aided with dung, 


which muſt be varied ; one time cow dung, ano- 
ther, horſe dung, or both mixed, as they practiſe 
in Germany, that the land may thereby be re- 


cruited both in oil and ſalts. The ſame kind of 


grain muſt not be ſown two years ſucceſſively on 
the ſame plot, but alternately wheat, rye, barley, 
&c, (N. B. This is, and en has been prac- 


tied. ) 


Turf aſhes are - ſignal ſervice to this black ſoil, 


though the lye of vegetable aſhes merits the 


| preference on account of its more laſting influ- 


ence, yet it cannot be procured ſo cheap in our 
country as the turf aſhes. 


of land is fat, and contains much oil, the turf aſhes, 


though they bring but ſalt alone upon it, are a ſut- 
| ficient manure, as the ordinary dung, as well as 


ran and air, furmſh a tolerable quantity of oily 
particles. 


D That 


Moreover, as this kind 
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That the air and rain furniſh not only ſaline, but 
- likewiſe otly particles, is evident enough from 
the daily experience of every farmer; for when 
land is exhauſted by tillage, if it be ſuffered to 
remain fallow four or five years, it will bear crops 
again, which would not happen, if it did not 
imbibe from the air and rain the oil as well as falts, 


Ce of which it was exhauſted. 


Manner of uſi ing it on this foil the ſame as >. 
on clay ground. 


Ib quantity of turf aſhes, with which it is expe- 


dient to cover this ſecond kind of ſoil, is deter- — 


/ mined by experience to be, for every morgen of 
land, (600 Rheniſh perches to the morgen), about 
two acres of Engliſh meaſure, twenty-two ſacks 
or ſixty-ſix ſcheffels: in Brabant they ſtrew twenty- ” 

four Zealandiſh ſacks on a bunder of land; (415 
Zealand facks make a laſt or 108 ſcheffels; ; 4 
bunder is about two acres): in Holſtein they uſe 
almoſt the ſame quantity of aſhes for the likeextent 
of ground as they do in Brabant and Holland. 


I be ſpecified quantity of turf aſhes is ſpread 

out on this ſecond ſort of black foil, as well as 
on clay ground, every ſecond year, with this diſ- 

tinction however, that if it be manured with 
cow dung, twenty-three ſacks ought to be al- 
towed for the morgen, if with horſe or ſheep dung, 
twenty-two will be ſufficient ; the caſe is the 
lame, if they be mixed hah one another. 


The 
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The third Sort. Fenny pr marſiy Ground. 


As this kind of land is much impregnated 
with water, and is withall cold and flabby, ſo 
that the ſun or air can hardly penetrate it, 

choice ought to be made of dry windy weather, 
or warm fun, to plough it up, that the nutritive 

parts may be diſengaged. Thoſe kinds of fenny 
lands, whoſe ſituation is ſo elev ated, that winter 
grain can be ſown upon them, come neareſt to the 
| ſecond ſort of black ſoil ; yet they are colder and 
of lighter conſiſtence, and are chiefly deficient in- | 
heat and ſalts. This defect is corrected by horſe 
dung and tanners ouze, as likewiſe by ploughing 
them up in warm or windy dry weather. This will 
bring a double advantage with it; the ground will 
acquire the neceſſary degree of heat from the horſe 
dung and tanners ouze; the ploughing during 
warm or dry windy weather will expoſe it to 
the action of the ſun and air, whereby the nu- 
tritive particles are ſet looſe by a fermentation 
of the ſaline particles, which it will receive from horſe, 
ſhzep, or pigeons dung, from timber or turf aſhes, 
from tanners ouze, to which may be added ſundry 
otter manures from the vegetable kingdom. Ho- 
beit, I ſhall, agreeably to the purport of the 
propoſed queſtion, confine te to the aſhes. 


When the farmer finds his fenny ground as 
ed to bear winter grain, (when the elevation of 
D 2 b . 
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it is ſuch that it runs no riſque of being over- 


flowed in winter), then he ſhould labour to ſup- 


ply its natural deficiency in alkaline ſalts through 


the means of timber or turf aſhes, 


T ne Uſe id raw Tinbe _= on fenny Ground. 


For every morgen of land eight ſacks of rar 


timber aſhes are ſpread out, the ſeed ſown thereupon, 
and both harrowed under together. This manure 
muſt be repeated every three, or at fartheſt every 
four years. Diſſolved timber aſhes will not do the 
leaſt ſervice to this kind of land, Ca 


The . 4 Turf YL fort this fort of Ground, 


For every morgen of land, twelve ſacks of 
turf aſhes. The reaſon, why. leſs is allowed for this 


than for the black ſoil, is, chat this requires to be 
manured with aſhes every year, and the black foil 

every ſecond year, It is more expedient to ſtrew 
twelve ſacks, of aſhes yearly upon ſuch ſ'vampy Z 
| foil than twenty-four every ſecond year, on ac- 


count of its being cold and watry. The laſt . 


year s aſhes, brought nearer the bottom by plough- 


ing, would be of little ſervice for the preſent, 


ſince aſhes, covered deep in a cold wet bed, and de- 
prived of the free communication with fun and 


air, cannot ferment. It is on the ſurface only 
they are uſeful, therefore it is proper to renew them 
| yearly 
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yearly, It is adviſeable to manure this n 
every fourth or fifth year :! Sina cur 
N. B. No athes to be uſed that year 


Fenny ground in a low ſituation, which will 
bear ſummer grain only, requires ten iacks of 
raw timber aſhes. This kind of land makes che 


1 5 ſmalleſt returns for the expences laid out on it. 
Too clear it is from experience, that ſummer | 
grain ſeldom yields the profits of winter grain; 

wherefore I am of opinion, if the land be not | 

already ſour, to uſe turf aſhes; but, if it be ſour, 

” then it is fit to add a large quantity of raw 
timber aſhes. But, if it be ſo very ſour, that it 
will not give graſs or vegetables of any kind, | 


then put ſeven facks of quick-lime on a mor- 
gen of land; as the quick-lime contains more 


alkali than raw timber aſhes, it will abſorb more 
effectually the acrimonious juices, by which the 


land will be in a condition to bear corn 


and graſs. Afterwards it can be manured with 


turf aſhes, thirteen ſacks to the morgen: this will 


contribute much to the richneſs of the crop, 
and ſpare much ordinary manure; the beſt is 


horſe dung and tanners ouze ; they may be ſpread 


put on it every fourth year. 
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Fourth Sort, or the middle ſort of Ground, between 
black and ſandy Ground. 


This land is not fit for wheat, nor even for 
winter barley. Rye, barley, oats, and buck- 
wheat will thrive beſt on this tort of on 


5 As this kind * land is dry and light, the 
farmer ought not (if poſſible) to plough it up in 
warm or dry windy weather, but rather chooſe 


4 fuch weather as may increaſe | the moiſture, 


5 The Us of . the hes oF V g able af for this fot 
of Ground, ” 


The hes of vegetable aſhes are of conſiderable 
ſervice to this kind of foil ; horſe or ſheep dung 
unmixed 1s not a proper manure for it!: A 
mixed manure, conſiſting of one-third of cow 

dung with two-thirds of horſe dung or ſheep dung, 
will be found excellent; ; it muſt be made up in 
little heaps in the field and ſpread ; the diſſolved 

vegetable aſhes ſhould be brought on the land at 
a ſeaſon, when it has moiſture enough to cement 
with it, becauſe this land has warmth enough, 
and is deficient chiefly 1 in moiſture and oily parts. 


3 quantity of * of vegetable 1 to bs 
allowed this ſoil is ſixteen ſacks of aſhes to one 


of ſeed, if it is dunged every fourth year. It 
: may 
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may be ſown with winter corn the two follow- 
ing years, after the dung; with ſummer corn 
the two laſt. Thoſe, who do not uſe the lyes 


of vegetable aſhes in manuring this Kind of land, 
are liable to many inconveniencies ;—-1 * they 
are obliged to uſe a much larger quantity of 


ordinary dung ;—2dly, in two or three years after 


the manuring the crops are flight ;—3dly, after 
four or five years tillage they are obliged to let 


it reſt. All theſe inconveniencies are prevented by 
the uſe of the lyes of aſhes; its good effects will be 


viſible in the crops even for twelve years; it will 


fave at leaſt one-fourth of the ordinary dune, ; 
while the crops will be remarkably richer. When 
all the advantages are ſummed up together, then 
it will appear that the farmer is richly repaid the 
expence; only he muſt uſe the precaution to ſpread 
out the aſhes before the laſt ploughing, that they 
may be thoroughly covered; leſt by being too near 
the ſurface they may imbibe too large a quantity of 
falts; for the attraction of the lyes of aſhes is much 
ſtronger | on this and on fandy ground than on any 


other. 
The Uſe of Turf aſtes on this kind of Soil. 


It is neceſſary to be more circumſpect in the 
uſe of turf aſhes, as they bring but ſalts alone upon 


2 fort of land, which is not deficient in that 


reſpe& ; ſuch dung muſt be uſed along with it, 
as Contains a lg proportion of oily particles, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as cow dung, or the ſame mixed with horſe 
dung. This manure ſhould be put out on it every 
fourth year, on which year no turf aſhes ſhould be 
mixed with it: the ſecond year thirteen ſacks 


of turf aſhes for a morgen of land will be ſufficient ; 


the third year eight ſacks; the fourth year ſow 

oats or buck-wheat,. unleſs you chooſe to let it 

= e * * * 
Of the fi fifth fort. Sandy or Gravel Ground. 


This is he very lighteſt kind of oil; with- | 
out extraordinary expence it will not be brought = 


— any conſiderable degree of fertility. Rye, oats, 


or buck-wheat will thrive beſt upon it ; ſome- 
times it may be ſown with barley, but this muſt 
be done after a freſh manure, for in a year or 


two after the manure. it will be poor and indif- 
| ferent. 


Aſhes will benefit this foil very little; cow of 
ſwine dung is the beſt manure for it, as they 
contain a large quantity of oil. Dung collected 


on rich paſtures would be good manure for it; : 


pet it has its inconvenience, as a terrible quan- 


tity of weeds ſhoot up by the means of this 
manure, which retard the growth of the grain, 


rob it of a great part of its nouriſhment, and make 
it abound with drofs. But the provident buf 
bandman will obviate thoſe inconveniencies by 
mixing ſome horſe or ſheep dung in the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing proportion :—One-half horſe and one-half 
{wine dung, not too freſh ; but if cow, horſe, and 
ſheep dung be all mixed together, then one- 
third ſwine dung with two-thirds of this mixed 
maſs mingled together. The horſe and ſheep 
dung by their heat will deſtroy the weeds, which 
{ſprout out. | When the land is ſo manured every 
fourth or fifth year, then the lyes of vegetable 8 
aſhes may be uſed with advantage. It muſt be 
carefully avoided to plough this kind of land in 
warm or windy dry weather; moiſt weather ought 
to be choſen for that purpoſe; twelve ſacks of 
aſhes to one ſack of ſeed, then let it reſt or 
remain fallow every fourth year. If there be 
ſuch plenty of manure, that it can be fully ma- 
nured every three years, then you may till it for 
ſix years, and let it fallow the ſeventh. When 
manured with cow and horſe dung, half of each, 
or more of the former, turf aſhes may be uſed, 
| twelve ſacks; or if it be manured with one-half 
wine dung, and one-half horſe or mixed dung, 
then fixteen facks of turf, aſhes, may be 
ſtrewed on it. After all, little profit can be ex- 
pected from the cultivation of this ſoil; when 
all expenſes are deducted, little remains to re- 
ward the expenſe and toil of an extraordinary 
culture; it is therefore more adviſeable to uſe 
only ordinary manure, ſuch as cow and mixed 
lwine dung. The latter will be found a good 


manure for the middle kind of ground above- 
mentioned. 


F 3 


corn fields. 
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Of Waſtes or untilled Ground, Heaths, Sc. 


In many countries there are extenſive tracts 


of waſtes and heath, from which they reap little 


| advantage beſides feeding of ſheep ; this cuſtom, 
founded ongold prejudices, has continued to our 
own days almoſt every where. 1t is true, that ſome 
huſbandmen have ventured. here and there to 
plough and ſow ſuch lands; but it was from the 


preſſure of neceſſity, not from any conviction of 


its utility, or ſkill in the execution, but either 
becauſe they had not a ſufficiently extenſive tract 
of corn ground, or that the crops of the preced- 
ing years had failed. People with ſuch motives 
and in ſuch circumſtances. are not the apteſt to 
convert a waſte or a heath into fruitful ground. 
That it is not impracticable, however, is clear 
enough from experience. We ſee the heaths be- 


tween Gravenſland and Hilve: rſom changed i into 


* 
This and muſt. be often 5 eſpecially 


f if it be of the fenny kind; beginning in {pring, 


then allowing it to reſt five or ſix weeks. Let 


the ploughing be repeated fo on to the fixth or 
ſeventh ploughing, as it may be judged to re- 


quire the following ſpring, when it will be tole- 


rably laboured, and has felt the benign influence 
of the air and ſun. If it be of the wet kind, in 


that caſe ten ſacks of turf aſhes will be ſufficient 
for 


AS A MANURE. P 
for the morgen; if from experience it be found, 
that more is neceſſary, the quantity may be in- 
creaſed. The manner of preparing this kind of 


ground is the ſame with what has been ſaid of 


che middle ſort of ground. Rye is the propereſt 
to be ſown the firſt year; rye or oats the ſecond 


year; barley the third, (if the land has been 


: found fertile the preceding year) after manuring it. 


1 ſhall now paſs to the ſecond diviſion, and 


0 treat of the uſe of turf and vegetable alhes for 


meadows. 
Of Meadows. Fir fort, Clay Ground. | 


This kind requires the leaſt ne from art; 


| however, as it is more or leſs impoveriſhed at 


long run, it is proper to aſſiſt it with ma- 


nure. As the proprietors of ſuch meadow or 
paſture ground keep but few horſes, and their 


chief wealth conſiſts in horned cattle, they want 
the manure, which | 18 fitteſt for their land. In- 
aſmuch as cow dung abounds with oily particles, 
and is cold, it cannot be the beſt manure for 


a foil, which has the very ſame qualities. If, 


therefore, the farmer has not nor cannot procure 
horſe or ſheep dung upon reaſonable terms, he may 


then uſe raw vegetable aſhes or turf aſhes The 


quantity may be determined at five ſacks to a 
morgen every ſecond year. If he can manure 
his meadow every four or five years with at leaſt 
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ſome mixture of horſe dung, that year he may 
omit the aſhing; but if he can have plenty of 
horſe or ſheep. dung, in that caſe the aſhes are 
_ quite ſuperfluous, as this ſpecies of dung contains 


2 good quantity of ſalts, and 15 warming by na- 
ture, 


The ſeaſon for ſpreading out the aſhes on 


meadow is fpring, chiefly the month of March ; 
the fall of rain in that ſeaſon 13 moderate. 


The univerſal fermentation of the ade of 
the earth will accelerate the precipitation of the — 
i faline particles, and promote a ſpeedy union of - 
them with the olly particles of the ſoil, in order 
to be diſtributed to the growing plants. This is 
confirmed by experience, a much better guide 
than all reaſonings a priori. The Brabantines 
always ſtrew the aſhes on their meadow ground 
in ſpring, finding it from long obſervation to 
be the moſt convenient ſeaſon. I have ſeen a 
foreſt in Germany, which bad been burnt fifteen 
years before; the young trees of the ſame kind 
with the former grew up fo thick, that it was 
hardly paſſable, owing to the great quantity of 


timber aſhes, which furniſhed abundant rouriſh- 
ment to them. 


The manner of ſpreading the aſhes on mea- 
_dows is very ſimple ; but heavy rains and hard 

blowing winds muſt be avoided. They may be 
firewed with the hand, that they may be the 


more 
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more equally diſtributed, in the proportion of five 
iacks to the morgen. 


Of the Uſe of Turf aſhes. 


Turf aſhes are jroduttive« of the ſame advantages | 
= "M0 meadow as vegetable aſhes, when ſpread thereon 
in larger quantities and more frequently; for 
which reaſon they merit the preference 1n our 
country, (Holland) where they can be had more 
conveniently as well as cheaper. The quantity 
to be ſpread out may be determined at nine 
ſacks to the morgen, yearly, 3 if time can be | 
ſpared, in the month of March. It may be laid 
down in little heaps at convenient diſtances, to 
be ſcattered as equally as poſlible with a ſhovel, 
or elſe by a cart provided with a ſtrainer or 
ſcreen to give a paſſage to the aſhes, and which, 
by moving quicker or ſlower, according to the 
capacity of the ſcreen, will cover the ground 
cqually. This aſhing muſt be done during heavy 
rains or ſtrong winds. The land i is likewiſe 85 
every four or five years; if with horſe dung, or 


a greater proportion of it, aſhing may be omit- 
ted that year. 


Ilie ſecond ſort. 1 et or ſents Meadow. 


Horſe or ſheep dung 18 - havefickd to this kind 
of meadow, as they contain a good deal of alkali, 
and are het. Raw vegetabic aſhes will more ef- 


fectually 
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fectually remove its natural defects, viz. exceſſive 
moiſture and coldneſs; but if it be exceeding 
wet, it muſt firſt be drained, then aſhed. 
would prefer turf aſhes to the vegetable aſhes in this 
caſe alſo, becauſe they are cheaper, and, if in greater 
quantity, will produce the ſame effect. 


1 have ſeen wet meadow ſo worn out, that i 
| produced but very poor, flender graſs, intermin- 
gled with ruſhes; upon its being manured with 
earth brought from a ſaw and carpenter's yard, 
it yielded good graſs, without the leaſt mixture 
of ruſhes. Raw vegetable aſhes are productive 
of the fame good effects upon ſuch exhauſted 
wet meadorz : but I have alſo ſeen wet meadow, 
which had grown ſo ſour, that nothing elſe than 
a kind of weed reſembling moſs would grow upon 
it. My father uſed every means to reclaim it, 
but even raw vegetable aſhes he employed without 
ellect; at length he determined to lime it; at- 
terwards it produced ſine long graſs. The pro- 
| ceſs was very ſimple; he put out the lime in the 
month of June, on a very warm day, (it might 
be better in the month of March, unleſs there 
2 a heavy fall of rain) fixty Dutch buſhels or 
twenty ſacks, (counting thirty to the laſt} upon 
three morgens, 400 roods, which make five 
ſacks of lime to each morgen of land. Yet this 
cannot ſerve as à univerſal rule, ſince he had 
ſpread ſixty buſhels of raw athes cn it the 
foregoing years, whole alkaline falts doubtleſs 


aſl:ſted 
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aſſiſted the lime; nor is it poſſible to aſcer- 
tain with any degree of preciſion the quantity 
of lime or raw aſhes ſuch ſour wet meadow may 
require ; this depends on the circumſtances of the 
land; e. g. whether it be far advanced in ſouring, 
or only beginning. 


Of the Uſe of raw vegetable Aſies on wet Meadow. 


If one chooſes to uſe the raw vegetable or 


timber aſhes for this purpoſe, he ought to diſ- 


5 tinguiſh between low and high grounds; on the 


former he may put five ſacks per morgen, on 
the latter four per morgen, every fourth or fifth 
year; ſome horſe dung is to be ſpread on it; 
che long dung 1s preferable to the ſhort, as it is 
warmer. Turf aſhes are preferable to the vege- 
table aſhes, becauſe cheaper, and, by increaſing 


the quantity, will produce the fame. effect. 


The Us of ed alter o on 7 et Meadore 


lt i is brought out in little beaps, and then ered 


with a ſhovel or any other commodious inſtru- 


ment. This ſhould be done in the month of 


March, unleſs too wet; in that caſe let it be 
done in the month of April, leſt the rain may waſh 


its ſalts too deep into the earth, and ſo fruſtrate 
the defigned purpole, which was to cauſe a fer- 


mentation on or near the ſurface, and to aid the 
operations of the fun and ar. 


The 
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morgen yearly ; and it, moreover, every fifth 


but if any part of it be grazed, the excrements 
of the cattle feeding on it will without further 


dunging be ſufficient to prevent it from being ä 
exhauſted. 
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The quantity of turf aſhes requifite for the 
higher ſwampy meadow is twelve ſacks to the 


year, a little mixture of horſe, cow, and ſheep 
dung be added, or, for want of this, ſimple 
cow dung, it will repay the expenſe with profit; 


For the lower kinds « wet PIR, thirteen or 


fourteen ſacks are neceſſary, in proportion as 
the ground is more or leſs wet; every fifth year 
A little horſe dung ſhould be added, or, for want 
of this, ſome mixture of horſe, cow, and ſheep 
dung will be of great ſervice. If neither can 
be had, and the pur chaſe of them be too coſtly, 
then you muſt only ſpread your cow dung very 
thin, leſt by being heaped on it in too large a 

quantity it ſhould cool the land (naturally too 

— but, it you live in the neighbourhood | of 
large towns, you can either buy horſe dung, or 

5 procure it in exchange for your COW dung. 


| The third Sort, or black Earth. 
This is the beſt kind of ſoil, whether 2 


lage or meadow. ' Every tiller muſt endeavour 
to learn from experience, whether turf or vege- 
table aſhes are molt conducive to the fertility 


of 
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of his own land. If he is reſolved to uſe the 
raw vegetable aſhes, four ſacks every ſecond year, 
or, if it inclines to be dry or ſandy, three ſacks 
will be ſufficient. Cow dung is the beſt manure 
for this -land ; every third year a moderate por- 
tion may be ſcattered on it; but, if it be grazed, 
every ſixth year a little will be enough, unleſs 
it is very ſandy or dry; for in that caſe even 
grazed ground will take ſome cow dung every 
fourth year; if hay land, every ſecond year, if 
it inclines to ſwamp, ſome horſe dung, and four 
| facks of raw vegetable aſhes every ſecond year. 
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Turf aſhes will be of the moſt ſignal ſervice to | 
this ſoil, as they do not oppoſe to its energy 
thoſe obſtacles, that ariſe from exceſſive moiſture. 
The time for putting che turf aſhes on land 

is ſpring; ; the farmer will do right, if he 

: chooſes the fineſt days in March, whether in 

the beginning or end of it. Nine ſacks may be 
ſtrewed yearly on the morgen, but in propor- 
tion, as the land is dry or ſandy, the quantity 
ought to be diminiſhed. Thus I am of opinion, 
that on the heavieſt and moiſteſt of this kind 
of ground nine ſacks may be allowed per morgen, 
for the lighter eight ſacks, and for the moſt dry 
and fandy ſeven facks per morgen; and that 
leſs dung be allowed far the heavy foil than 
F tor 
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for the light; above all, care muſt be taken to 
put only cow dung on the dry ſandy foil. For 
the heavier and moiſt black mould horſe dung 
is a profitable manure ;” no turf aſhes muſt be 
ſpread on it the year it is ſo manured; if the 
dung be mixed, the quantity of turf aſhes ought 


to be diminiſhed in proportion to the greater 


quantity of horſe and — dung. 


The proprietors of land muſt not think them- 
ſelves obliged to obſerve literally every direction 
given in this treatiſe, as if there were invariable 
rules for every caſe; they muſt conſider the 
manifold diverſity of ſoil and ſeaſons, and dire& | 
_ themſelves n to the different circumſtances : 

of both. 


1 OPS 1 
Ne a fimo pingui dint ſola, neve 


Effeetos, cinerem immundum, jactare per agros. . 
F. Vize, Mato. 


PREM 
TURNER's ESSAY, 
on 
DRAINING AND IMPROVING 


""PRAT Jones 


Pear aſhes only: as a manure have * from 
fifty to a hundred pounds per acre, particularly about 
Newbery in Berks, which county, with Wiltſhire and 
Hampſhire, ſeem the only parts where the true value i 
of this excellent dreſſing i is well underſtood; and tho' 
every country affords peat, hardly any burn it for 
this purpoſe but thoſe mentioned, who have Prac- b 
tiſed! it for ages with ſuch calf ſucceſs, that one 
is at a loſs to conjecture why theſe aſhes are not 
more generally uſed; perhaps the different effects 
the ſame quantity of aſhes from different places 
produce, may be one reaſon; for thoſe from New- 
bery are fo ſtrong that only ſeven buſhels are ſown 
Ta acre; thirty buſhels from many other places 
_ F 2 are 
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are applied with no great ſucceſs, whereas any crop, 
manured with ſuch a quantity of Newbery aſhes, 
would be infallibly burnt up. This puts me in 
mind of a ſtory common at that town, of a farmer 
that would ſow more than uſual, and it being a 
windy day, his neighbours ridge was benefited, and 
his own crop burnt. 


Chandility ſhows, that the hes of peat con- 
Gt of an indiffolyable earth and a fixed alca- | 


line falt, which is no other than the relicts of ” 


acid falt, that the fire has not been able to 
ſeparate from the earth of the mixed body. 
Tbeſe falts are corroſive, hot and fiery, they 
attract, make an effervecence, and turn neutral 
with acids, and being reduced to a fluid by | 
the moiſture of the atmoſphere, mix with the . 

” earth, and unite. its oily and watery parts. 


Some peat aſhes alſo contain a dall quantity . 
of a neutral falt. 


Hence it appears, that the quantity of aſhes 
per acre muſt be regulated 1 in proportion to the 
; corroſive acid falt they contain after calcina- 
tion ; thoſe of Newbery affording a great deal, 
practice has reduced the quantity to be uſed ſo 


low as ſeven buſhels per acre, and thoſe of other 
places from fifteen to thirty. 


Another 
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Another caule ſeems to be from the diſſimilar 
effect the ſame aſhes have on the fame feil in 
different ſeaſons; for in one year they ſhall 
cauſe a prodigious increaſe of fertility, and ſpend 
themſelves almoſt entirely, and at another time 
the effect may be ſeen plainly for two or three 
years; but farmers, eager for ſuch ſudden fruit- 

flulneſs, ov erlook the more gradual benefit, which 
turns out in the end as much to their advan- 
tage, and find fault with a manure for not al- : 
ways performing wonders; this difference can 
ariſe only from the peat being improperly burnt, 
or from the effect of the atmoſphere on the aſhes : 
perhaps it may proceed from both theſe ſources. 
It has been juſt before obſerved, that Peat aſhes 
conſiſt of an indiſſolvable earth and 5 fixed 1 
caline ſalt, whole characteriſtic 18 always to be 
ſimilar when pure, howev er different the ſub- 
ject they are prepared from, but this purity 
depends on their being more or leſs calcined. 
The common method of making peat aſhes, is 
by incinerating the plant with a cloſe ſmother- 
ing heat, which imperfect calcination cannot 
„ thought to afford them ultimately pure, 
er yield the moſt fixed alcali that can be 
obtained otherwiſe; as peat abounds ſo much 
with acid and oil, two ingredients ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary for the formation of alcali, it muſt 
yield conſiderably more in weight than a thirty 
ſecond part of the whole; the defect then ap- 
pears not to be in the peat: but in the ſlow 
tire 
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fire made uſe of to * it to aſhes, which 
allows the acid to diſſipate, and of courſe leſ- 
ſens the produce of alcali. I ſhould recom- 
mend, that peat, when intended for manure, 
be burnt in a kiln with a quick draft, it will 
then be conſumed before the diſperſion of the 


acid can take place, and more alcali will be 
generated. 


The effects of the — on the aſhes : 
are very remarkable: alcaline falts attract acids 
more greedily than any other, and retain them 
when they come within the ſphere of their at- 
traction; a variety of experiments prove, be- 
yond all doubt, that the vitriolic acid, and the 
nitrous acid, exiſt in the air diſtinct and ſe- 
parate from each other; which ever therefore 
5 happens to be the molt \predominant | at that 5 
time, coaleſces with the alcali in the aſhes, and FR 
with 1t forms different neutral falts: with the 
nitrous acid, it yields an imperfect nitrous ſalt, 
which be eaſily ſoluble in water, the effect 1 
very ſudden, but the prolific quality is Des 
cover: in combination with the vitriolic acid, it 
produces a neutral falt that is a true vitriolated 
tartar, which being the moſt difficult ſut to diſ- 
ſolve, the effect is not fo haſty, but it gives a fer- 
tility to the ſoil very obſervable for two or three 
years. Dr. Home, in the experiments he made 
with a view to inquire into the nature of the vege- 
table food, found vitriolated tartar fertilizing: the 


corollary 
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corollary he drew is, © Vitriolated tartar, which is 
« a compoſition of the acid of vitriol and an alka- 
« line falt, ſeems to promote vegetation very 
« ſtrongly.” ; 


When any peat aſhes are firſt tried, about twenty 
' buſhels will be found in general to be a very proper 
quantity; for neither from their weight, the colour 
of the aſhes, or any mode adapted to a farmer's 
comprehenſion, can their properties be aſcertained : 


without 1 


Another caution very neceſſary i is, to ſow them - 
as ſoon in the ſpring as poſſible; not by any means 
later than the middle of February; for as they are 
bot and fiery, if they are ſpread after that time, 
and dry weather ſhould follow, awd will burn in- 


ſtead of fertilize. 


As a ſtrong aa of the juſtneſs of the preced- 
ing reaſoning, Sir William Hamilton, ſpeaking 
of the bituminous aſhes from volcanoes, ſays, 
They deſtroy the leaves and fruit, and are greatly 
« detrimental to vegetation for a year or two, but 


« are certainly of great ſervice to the land in gene- 
« ral, and are among the cauſes of that great ferti- 
* lity that is in the neighbourhood of volcanoes.” 


pt it may be concluded , that peat aſhes 
are rather uncertain in their effects; but when they 
do the leaſi good they muſt amply repay the charge, 
there 
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there being no manure, which a farmer can make 
uſe of at ſo trifling an expence, as they are only 
ſixpence a buſhel in the place, and they may be 
_ conveyed by land carriage twenty miles for ſixpence 
more, and when they hit, no dreſſing is halt ſo 
cheap; they are generally uſed on ſainfoin clover | 
and other graſſes, but they anſwer particularly well 
on peas, tares, and other ſucculent plants, eſpecially 
on the * thin chalky ſoil of 8 


Dr. Home, i in kis principles of agriculture and 


vegetation, part iſt, ſection 5th, recommends peat 


or moſs as proper for the manure of a light ſandy 
ſoil, which reaſoning was confirmed by a gentleman' „ 


applying ſome to ſuch a ſoil, the benefit of which : 


was very viſible, not only in the oats, but in the 
clover the year following; this theory I have very 
attentively conſidered, more eſpecially as I cannot 
agree with an author of ſo great reputation as Dr. 
Home; for from every obſervation ] have been able 
to make on the edge of Amberly wild brooks, (a 
bog of three hundred acres near Petworth, Suflex) 
which js a riſing ground of light ſand, where great 
quantities of peat are wheeled out ready to be con- 
veyed away in waggons, and where ſmall particles 
of it are ſcattered of a moderate thickneſs, I cannot 
perceive that it is of the leaſt benefit to the graſs; 
and thoſe who live in the neighbourhood, when 
they clean their ſheds, take care to throw away 
their peat duſt, from the experience of its doing 
harm in their gardens, particularly from the arſmart 
eſtabliſhing 
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eftabliſhing itſelf where it is thrown, as it is ever 


prone to.do on all raw crude earth, where nothing 


elſe will flouriſh. 


K A. 


The Doctor thinks the Abende of a ſandy 
ſoil are, that it lets the water paſs thro' it too eaſily, 
and that it contains too few nutritious particles; 1 
and he builds his theory on peat being as impervi- 


ous to the water as clay, whereby it will moiſten 


the ſand, and alſo add nouriſhment to it by the 
dil it contains; but he ſeems to have forgotten its 


retentive quality, which will not let a particle of 
the water eſcape again to moiſten the ſand; nor 
can peat make ſand more coheſive, there being no 
ſubſtance ſo light and dry in the ſummer, and tho' it 
contains oil, yet not ſuch as can be the food of 
plants, it being a very thick, heavy, and aſtringent 
dil, evidently too groſs for entering the pores of 
roots, which are ſo minute as not to be perceptible 


to the naked eye; beſide it is intimately combined 


with the acid of peat, from which conjunction 1 
have before ſhewn a bituminous, pitchy, and ſul- 


phureous concrete is produced, which reſiſts diſſo- 
lution in proportion as it is combined with the 


vitriolic acid; for the hardneſs of the different peats, 
and the conſiſtence of the ſeveral bitumens, wholly 


depend on their commixture with this acid; and 
the Doctor, in his thirty firſt experiment of the 


effects of different ſubſtances in regard to vegeta- 


tien, ſhews that natural ſulphur deſtroys plants 
ke a poiſon, tho' he queries whether ſulphur 
G ariſing 
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ariſing from vegetables will have the fame bad 
effects; but there can be no. doubt of this, for ſul- 


pPhur, under what ever form it appears, is ſill the 
ſame in all its characters. 


1 am therefore confident peat will be pernicious 
to any ſoil, till it has yndergone the acetous, and 
fallen into the putrid fermentation; and even then 
can be only proper for {tiff land, for the ſalts it - 
contains will hinder its getting thoroughly rotten, 

conſequently it muſt be a hollow and puff drefling, 
very improper for A ſandy foil. I may compare it 
with fern, which plant contains a very great quan- 
tity of falts that equally prevent its decaying, All 
farmers know of what little value its hollow dung | 
5 is, two load made of ſtraw being worth five of it; 

I cannot therefore recommend peat in its antwal 
ſtate as a manure, and have ventured to give my 


reaſons for diſſenting from ſuch reſpeRtable a autho- 
nity. 5 5 
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N 8 2 de fir res it to be underſtood, that 
as a body, they are not reſponſ ble for any opinion 5 
| or repreſentation of facts contained i in the following 
: papers, and will be much obli ged to any gentleman, 
farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 
out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral matters 

. treated of, by letters addreſſed 10 their A ching ; 

i Secretary, the Rev. Da. L YSTER, Hawkins fereet, 
Dublin, 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
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OF THE NUMBER OF SHEEP 
7 | 
IN SPAIN. 


FA 


Accoryme to the moſt” ene ac- 


counts“, there are in Spain five millions of fine- 
wooled ſheep. In the care of them are em- 
ployed above 25,000 men, who roving about 
with them conſtantly, through hills and valleys, 
have paſtures and roads in all parts of the king- 
dom, appropriated to themſelves, and ſpend the 
5 ſummer- months, now in one, and now in another 
province, but (in winterf) always remain in the 
warmeſt. Theſe flocks require likewiſe, 2 5,000 | 
great dogs or more, each of which gets a daily 
allowance of two pounds of bread. 


B este 


* 1 Magazine, III. 1765. p. 243. 246. Croma 
| Europ. produkte, p. 41. 

I The words (in winter) are wanting in the original, but 
the context and ſenſe require them. 
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1 SPANISH 


Beſides theſe, there are many flocks of Nn | 


wooled ſheep, that are not driven about into 
freſh paſtures. 


The firſt ſort are called by the Spaniards, 
Merinas tranſumas Leoneſis. They naturally 


belong to the kingdom of Leon and to Old Caſ- 

tile, whence they are driven into New Caftile and 
Efremadura. The ſecond fort of Merinas are 
found abont /a Serena, but do not migrate. 
| They are I am fure originally of the ſame breed 
as the firſt kind ; but their woot, through bad 
ſummer feeding, has ſo declined, that the Aroba 


| ſells for 20 or 30 real de vellon —— than 
8 the wool of the fine-fleeced ſheep. 


There are likewiſe in A ndaluſia 2 ſheep * a 


larger ſize than the laſt mentioned, and whoſe 
wool i is ſtill of a coarſer kind. „ 


Beſides theſe there are in New Caftite, 4 da- 


luſia, and Arragon, many black ſheep*, whoſe 
wool, when dreſſed, becomes of a dark brown 5 


colour, and ferves for the eee, of the pea- 
ſantry. 


A ſtock of 1 is called a : The | 


number in a cabanna varies: that of the Duke 


de Infantando, conſiſts of 44, oo head, and that 


of the Marquis de Iranda, of 42,000. Theſe 


were the largeſt, which the author of my ma- 
nuſcript 


* Hiſpania nigri velleris præcipuas habet—Lanarum ni- 
græ nullum colorem bibunt. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. viii. c. 48. 


SHEEP, = - 3 
nuſcript memoirs had ſeen. They are howevei 
ſeldom found to conſiſt of leſs than 10,000 
ſheep. Sp 


Is $4X0NT. : > 
 —_— 


Tux number of ſheep 1 in this country cannot 
be accurately determined; nor have I ſeen any 
printed documents relative to it. 
According to a zabelle drawn up in the year 
1779, by order of government, the Lower Pala- 
tinate contained 100, o. head of ſheep, and 
if we may credit the petition preſented to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, by the office of inſpection 
at Urach,! there are at preſent in the Dutchy 
of Wirtemberg 3 50, of, whereof 100,000 
are breeding ewes, from which they reckon on 
100,000 lambs yearly. 


* Schloezer, in his Epiſtolary Correſpondence, ſays, that 

only 78,787 ſheep were returned according to the zabelle ; 
but as each overſeer uſually keeps from 30 to 50 ſheep more 
than the communities (who farm out the paſturage ) have 
agreed to, the above calculation is probably right. | 
} Appendix to Mayer's Diſſertations on the promoting of 
Domeſtic and Rural Economy. Frankf. 1783. p. 105. 


f Roeſhg allows 400,000 Rp” to the Dutchy of Wir- 
temberg. 
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Tux are here about 50,000 head, rather 
more than leſs. A ſmaller number indeed ap- 
pears on the farm- contracts, but the reaſon of it 
is, that where, for inſtance, 600 are mentioned 
1400 are fed. The inſpectors regulate matters 
according to the ſituation, attendance, and paſ- 
turage, or ſorts of fodder which they cultivate. 
The following liſt of flocks is according to the 
returns of the agents. 


1. The Prince” J adminiſtration under the inſpe&ion Head. 


1 Counſellor Rode“. * 2,494 
2. Mr. Raumer, in Worktz, < = 6,000 
3. Mr. Morgenſtern, i in Ganderſleben, — 2,000 
4. Mr. Wahnſchaff, in Great Alſleben, -< 3,000 
5. Mr. Holzhauſen, in Groebzig, < = 1,416, 
6. Mr. Bieler, in Fraſdorf, - 2,000 
7. Mr. Bobbe, in Scheider, V;! ma 
8. Mr. Brandt, i in Reipzig, - TI | 1,200 
9. Mr. Braun, in Radegaſt, „ 
10. Mr. Coeler, in Mehringen, 5 - 1,500 
11. Mr. Gneiſt, in Werderſhauſen, - - 17200 
12, Mr. Jaſper, in Roſsdorf, N „ 
12. Mrs. Jaſper, in Rehſen, 5 2,000 
= 14. Mr. 


* In the year 1780, Mr, Bieler had in the ſame place 5,315 head. 
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14. Mr. Lipke, in Salzfurth, SS 1,000 
15. Mr. Matte, in Liebeſdorf, — 5oo 
16. Mr. Northmann, in Poetniz, n 35000 
17. Mr. Matte, in Retz, "3 I,000 
18. Mr. Reiſſner, in Frekleben, . 1, 500 
19. Mr. Richter, in Kleke witz, - | 2,000 
20. Mr, Meyer, in Great Badegaſt, - VV 
21. Mr. Happach, in Hoyerſdorf, 3 ͤð §ðVH́U | 
22. Mr. Northmann, i in Schakenthal, VFC 
23. Mr. Sauberlich, in Windorf, ' 
24. Mr. Sauberlich, in Dohndorf, - - 800 
25. Mr. Jaſper, in Sixdorf, . „ 
26. Mr. Behr, in . 700 
27. Mr. Bachman, in Coermic ke 500 
28. Mr. Diener, in Little Kuhnau, „„ 500 
29. Mr. Kirchner, in Toerten, >». aw 
gs  - Koch, in Mofikau, 5 
31. The Prince's adminiſtration bought in June, . 
Ry 1783, from Mr. N 431 
32. The prince's flock at Oranienbanm, - 6,000 
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6 = SPANISH 
CHAPTER I. 


OF THE SHEPHERDS 


IN SPAIN. Dn 
—_ 


N oBoDx is allowed to keep Merinas tran- 
ſumat Leoneſis, 7s, or to drive them from one pro- 


vince into another, except thoſe who have a pri- 
vilege for ſo doing. A ſheep-owner however 
can ſell his privilege to another. The winter 
and ſummer paſtures ſeldom belong to the ſheep- 
owners, but are uſually farmed from a convent, 
2 village, or from the king. In the two firſt 
caſes they are paid for } in rent, and in the laſt 


by a tythe. 


Every cabanna is under an crate called the 


majoral, who uſually lives in_the village that is 
neareſt to the cabanna, wherein he keeps the 


neceſſary ſtores of corn, flour, nets for penning 


the ſheep, the ſkins of ſuch as die, &c. 


He has one, and ſometimes two ſervants, who 
take care of his mules, and in his abſence deliver 
5 out 


\ 


out bread to the ſhepherds, keep an account 


thereof, and ride out with him. He has like- 
wife, when the' ſtock is numerous, one or two 
bakers, to bake for the ſhepherds and dogs. 


The mayoral purchaſes corn and other neceffaries, 


and keeps an account of all receipts and expen- 
ditures. 


A cabanna of about 40, ooo ſheep i is divided 


into ſmaller flocks, from 1400 to 2000 each, 


called rabannat. Every rabanna is in the charge 
of an upper ſhepherd, who is ſtyled quarta- 


major. He is appointed by the maforal, and it 
is his buſineſs to receive falt, nets, bells, ſtakes, 


| hatchets, &c. as alſo bread for himſelf, his un- 
derlings and dogs, from the majoral . ſtores. 
He is reſponſible for the number of ſheep con- 


ſigned to him, and muſt inſpect the cattle and 


their keepers, and vouch the death of any of his 
8 flock, by the return of the ſkins to the majoral, . 


before whom at ſtated times he is to count his 


rabanna. 


The guarta major has under him 1 ſer- 


= vants, or ſhepherds, Who tend the ſheep, watch 


them at night, and do every other neceſſary 


work. I do not know how much is the falary 
of a majoral, but that of a quarta-major is from 
3 to 400 real de wellon a year, which make of 


our money, from 20 to 27 rix-dollars. Beſides 
” this he can keep four mares, or more, as like- 
wiſe goats for his own profit. In ſeveral caban- 


nas 
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nas they are allowed to keep ſome ſheep of their 
own, but in others not. 

The quarta-major rarely goes on foot to his 
majoral, but rides on a horſe of his own, which 
he loads at his return with a ſack full of bread = 
for himſelf, his ſliepherds and dogs. 

A common ſhepherd's wages are 200 reals a 
year and ſometimes more, with as much bread as 
he has occaſion for. . 

Neither in ſummer while in Leon, nor in win- 
ter in ' Efremadura, do the ſhepherds or ſheep 
live under what may be called a roof. The 
former live in round huts, made up of ſtones i in 
their lower part to the height of two ells“, 
covered with ruſhes and graſs. In the middle 
of this hut (called in Spaniſh chozo) i is the fire- i 
place, and round it are wooden benches, on 
which the guarta-major and his ſhepherds ſit and 
ſleep. Near the hut are fixed the penns or nets, 
within which the rabanna is penned at night, in 
three diviſions. The dogs, whereof there are 
_ three, four, or even more to a rabanna of 1 500 
to 2000 ſheep, lie at night, (be the weather as 
it will) round the fold to watch _ the 
wolves. = 

The ſhepherd's huts and the penns, or nets, 
are always placed on an eminence, ſo that the 
ſheep may enjoy the morning ſunſhine until 
noon. 
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SHEEP. 


In SAXONY awp DESSAU. 


Gentlemen, who manage their own eſtates, 
or their ſtewards, have maſter ſhepherds, who 
mix a certain proportion of ſheep of their own, 
with thoſe belonging to the gentlemen, and have, 

according to agreement, an intereſt in the profit 
and loſs of the whole flock, on which account 
they are called mixed ſhepherds.* es 
Profeſſor Beckmann prefers this kind of 4 
herds to two others, namely the farm ſhepherds 
according to the cuſtom of the Palatinate, and 
of Franconia and Pomerania, and the hired ſhep- 
| herds. There are however ſome inconveniencies 
5 attending them, eſpecially when a gentleman, who 
has fine-wooled ſheep, is obliged to deal with 
them. For the mixed ſhepherds generally keep 
coarſe-wooled ſheep for their own proportion, 
whence it follows, that the flock cannot but de- 
generate. The beſt way to prevent this evil is 
not to ſuffer them to put any ewes in the flock, 
but to pay the difference. As to the weathers it is 
of no conſequence, whether they be coarſe-wool- 
ed or not, as they are ſhorn but once and ſold 
the fame ſummer: but of this matter I ſhall treat 
more at large hereafter. 


* | Beckman' 8 Principles of Rural 3 1775. p- 458. 
C . 'The 
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The * contract runs thus: the ſhepherd i is 
appointed proveditor of the flock, that he ſhall 
ſerve his maſter faithfully, and do in all things 
his duty as his conſcierife ſhall direct, that he 
ſhall endeavour always to keep the flock in 
good condition, and be reſponſible that it ſhall 
not ſuffer any damage through his fault or that 
of his people or ſervants, and that he will com- 
- port himſelf on every occafion as becomes an ho- 

neſt and faithful maſter ſhepherd. 
The falary of a maſter ſhepherd. varies accord- 
ing to almoſt every diſtri. 
IT he great object to be attended to is, to 
: blend his intereſt as cloſely as poſſible with that 


of the gentleman. In the country of Kœten the 


ſhepherd has the ſxth ſheep; in the principality 


5 Deſſau about the ſeventh or eighth; and in the 


. prince's royalty about the eighteenth. In the 
electorate of Hanover the ſhepherds and ſervants 
have mixed flocks. The former have the I | ug 
and the latter the 20" ſheep. 

The maſter ſhepherd has alſo other 3 
which are uſually as follows, viz. 81* buſhels of 
rye, the ſame quantity of barley, 6 buſhels of 
wheat, and 5 of peas, befides 18 of barley for 
fattening, 6 dollars a year for ſmall beer, a cag 
of beer every holiday, 8 head of March ſheep, 
and 21 cans of oil. Beſides all this, he is allow- 
ed the feeding of 120 head of ſheep, and in 


* ln the original zhree wvi/pel and nine ſcheffel. 


SHEEP, 11 
many places of two cows. On the other hand, 
all the dung belongs to the gentleman, and 
ſhepherd muſt employ his own ſervants to bring 
vetches and clover to the flock. 

When a flock conſiſts of between 5 and 6000 
ſheep, the maſter ſhepherd keeps 6 or 8 per- 
ſons, whom he maintains; and each of whom is 
allowed the grazing of a certain number of ſheep, 
fo that the calculation of the mixed ſheep ſtands 
In the following proportion. 
Ihe maſter ſhepherd 120 head; the weather 

tender 60; the firſt ſhepherd 60; the ſecond 

do. 60; the yearling herd 60; the firſt lamb- 
herd 60; the ſecond do. 50; ; the houſe ſervant 
303 and the cow herd 45. Accordingly | the 

gentleman muſt allow the feeding of 565 head 

| free, with this condition however, that every thing 

be managed properly, and that the under- ſhep- 

herds ſhall not feed more ſheep in winter than 
the proportion agreed upon. 

The upper bailiff Mr. Holzhauſen laſt year put 
his three under-ſhepherds on a different footing. 
Inſtead of the feeding of 6 0 ſheep he allows each 
of them 35 dollars wages; by which means all 

miſtakes are prevented, and the fine-wooled ſheep 
remain unmixed. 

The maſter ſhepherd muſt buy * * home, 
at his own expence, all the ſtraw that is neceſſary. 
He is at liberty to hire the ſervants, but with 
the approbation of the gentleman. . 
8 He 
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He is not permitted to keep more than one ſow 
and her litter, but muſt not ſuffer them to come 
among the ſheep, as this can be allowed by the 
gentleman alone.* He has his own and the 
| flock's habitation in buildings annexed to the 

_ farm. 
| "Tis eaſy to perceive, that theſe are merdy the 
words of a contract, which may be varied as 


men pleaſe. Such a contract uſually holds from 
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one Michaelmas to another, and three months 
warning, which each party is free to give, muſt. 
precede its diffolution. 
The maſter ſhepherd mult aver with his pro- : 
perty, of whatſoever kind it may be, for the da- 
mages ſuſtained by fire, 3 or other 
| cauſes. i 


— As lows 1 cleanly food, I am i that any one 
: would allow ſwine to wallow among them. | 


+ The general frauds commited by the ww. are, to 
keep more ſheep in winter than the ſtipulated number; to 
buy cheap ones in ſpring, which they fatten in ſummer and ſell 
| to advantage in autumn; to cloſe the lamb account early in 
the year, and keep to themſelves ſuch as fall afterwards ; and 
to kill healthy ſheep and reckon them among thoſe, that die a 

natural death. 


CHAPTER HI. 


\ 


OF SPRING, SUMMER, AND WINTER FEEDING, 


IN SPAIN. 


From Jay to June the ſheep a are driven to 
paſture, between nine and ten o'clock in the 
morning, but after a heavy fall of dew not un- 
til eleven. Then, the ſhepherd having let down 

part of the nets, and thereby opened a paſſage, 
calls out with a pipe, and by repeating the word 
Toma, the tame ſheep (Manſos) which are uſual- 
ly weathers, come out: he now and then reaches 
them ſomething to allure them. The whole flock 
follows the tame ſheep, and the f ſhepherd, having 
led them 50 or 60 paces from the penn, leaves 
them to themſelves. The ſheep return of their 
own accord towards the nets in the evening. 
While the ſheep are grazing, the dogs keep 
near them, and the ſhepherd follows at ſome diſ- 
tance, that, if they ſhould go aſtray, he my 
bring them to the right path again. 
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The paſturage of a rabanna lies round about the 
| habitation of its ſhepherds, and on its bounda- 
ries are the flock of a neighbouring quarta- major. 
The huts and nets of each cabanna are all within 
a certain compaſs, and where it ends another ca- 
banna begins. | 
| The Spaniards are exceedingly careful, not to 
drive out the ſheep from January until the end of 
May or June, before the ſun has dried up the 
dew, or till it has been waſhed off by rain. 
: They ſay the dew is ſo noxious in thoſe months, 
that whole flocks might be deſtroyed by it, cauſ- 
ing a moſt dangerous diſorder called Baſqilla. 
Before they are driven out, the ſhepherds ex- 
amine the whole flock, to ſee if any of them 
have ſymptoms of the ſeab, and anoint ſuch as 
are affected. 
While the ſheep are out, the quarta-majar rides 
to the majoraPs, where he gets bread for him- 
ſelf, his men, and his dogs, ointment for the ſcab, 
and whatever elſe is neceſſary. Oil, vinegar, - 
and red pepper he procures at his own expence. 

The time, when theſe migrating ſheep leave 
Eſtremadura, is uſually from the 1 5th to the 2 5th 
of April. The majoral iſſues his orders to the 
 quarta-majors concerning the manner of breaking 
up their quarters. 

The whole flock, if of one kind, 1 as old 
ſheep &c. are driven together, although, when 


grazing, they form three diſtinct diviſions. Some 
of 


of them, particularly the tame weathers have large 
bells, with wooden clappers, hung about their 
necks, and then the whole cabanna begin their 
march. 
The quarta-major goes before the flock, and 
the three ſhepherds with 6 or 8 dogs go on each 
ſide and behind. In this order they march, from 
one to three days together, the diſtance of ſeven 
| Spaniſh leagues, each of which is a journey of on 
hour and a quarter, and ſometimes of two hours. | 
The journey is made chiefly through free or royal 
paſtures, whereof there are ſome of conſiderable 
extent every where on the rout. On theſe the 
| ſheep graze, when the dew is dried up. It is the 
unanimous opinion. of the majorals, that the flocks 


ſuffer conſiderably during this march, Gf pecially . 


if the weather is very warm. 
For their ni ight encampment they chooſe if pol. 
| ſible ſome place near a village, where the ſheep 
are left unpenned; but they are watched by the 
ſhepherds and dogs, Fan where wolves 


are numerous. 


They proceed thus without interruption | in 


their journey, till they arrive in Old Caſtile or 


Leon, countries where they are indi genous. They 
paſs the ſummer there until October, and then re- 
turn to their winter quarters in E/remadura. 
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In SAXONY avp DESSAU. 
— = 


SoME perſons, and indeed the moſt ſenſible, 
would wiſh, that all rights of common paſture 
were aboliſhed. Others and alas! the greater 
number are tenacious of their old privileges. Be- 
fore I engage in this diſpute, which the ſtrong 
arm of government alone can decide, I ſhall make 
| ſome obſervations relative to the country. 
In ſpring, before the new graſs is ſprung ws 
the ſheep eat foul. Before the end of March and 
ſometimes of April, the weathers do not go out to 
paſture; ; there is nothing in the fields, ſheep- 
walks, or meadows but what is hurtful, as they 
could get only old graſs. From April to St. 
Martin's day, the ſheep are penned in the fields. 
In rainy weather, when the ground is water-ſoak- 
ed, they cannot thrive; they are ſickly when ex- 
poſed to all ſorts of weather; even the dung in 
the penns is good for nothing, - In lands of a 
ſandy ſoil the ſheep are leſs injured, but ſuch 
foil is rare in this country. They can alſo ſleep 
longer on dry fandy ground than on a hard ſoil 
ſoaked with water. And what ſhall I ſay of the 
glowing ſun acting upon them? They pant, ſeek 
for ſhade under the flender encloſures of their 
penns, and hide their heads by inſtinct to ſhelter 
as 
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as much of their bodies as poſlible from its rays. 
When there happen to be ſuch hot ſummers, as 

we have had for three years paſt, the ſheep run 
foul and the fatteſt of them die of a burning 
heat in the ſpleen. 
I his is a true picture of our ſheep Firmivg, and 
I have faid nothing as yet of the winter. Should 
there be a fall of ſnow, they get nothing but ſtraw, | 
| notwithſtanding. the old ſaying, Worſe food than 
trau, a ſheep neer ſaw. If it is froſty weather, 
they are let out on the frozen corn fields to the 
great detriment of tillage. What man, if he wiſhes 
to be a friend to his flocks, can leave any longer 
unremedied the innumerable ſufferings, which this 
g moſt uſeful ſpecies of animals is expoſed to! £ 


8 tall. [feeding and the culivation n Clover would. 


- remove ' theſe evils. 


Volumes have been written and publiſhed on 
this ſubject, ſome of which 1 ſhall mention at the 
bottom of the "nr Perſons, who wiſh to be 


D informed, 


* Mayere s fixth continuation of difſertations on the pro- 
moting of Domeſtic and Rural Economy, 1771. 


' Leſke, de agri novalis cultura et ratione pecudes i in ſtabulis 
N. 


Three Memoirs by Counſellor Schubart, which ave to he 


found in the Leipfick Magazine and among his economical 
works. 
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5 SPANISH 


informed, will find in them truths as clear a as the 
noon Cay. : 

The introducing of ſal and — and 
the abolition of feeding on fallows in general, and 


on meadow- ground in ſpring, could in my opini- 


on be effected in the following manner. 5 
From the 16th of November until the middle 
of Auguſt, the ſheep ſhould be fed in ſtalls and 


penns, but from Auguſt to the 18. of Novem- 
ber they may feed on ſtubbles and after-graſs. 


Whereas for the tall and penn-feedin g of nine 


months a conſiderable quantity of fodder is requi- 
ſite, firſt of all it is neceſſary to inquize, how 
much fodder will be wanting in this caſe, and in 
what manner it ſhould be cultivated. Artificial 
meadows of Spaniſh clover are the beſt and only 

means for providing the neceſſary fodder for ſuch 
ſtall and penn. feeding; but the number of ON 
to be ſown with Spaniſh clover cannot be accu- 
rately determined, as this depends upon the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and upon the weather, which 
has very particular influence on the crops of clo- 
ver. Tis not however impoffible to form an 
average calculation, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be to- 
lerably good, and that the ſummer be not too 


dry. 


In this ſuppoſition an acr e of ovound ſown with 


one buſhel of the Weimar meaſure could produce 


50 cwt. of dry, or 250 ewt. of green clover. 
: 5 Now 


\ SHEEP. | I 9 


Nom admitting, that every ſheep confumes 
daily two pound of dry, or, which is the ſame 
thing, ten pound of green clover, 100 head of 
ſheep would require per day two cwt: and per 


month 61 cwt. of dry clover, which could be 
produced from an acre and a quarter. In caſe 


therefore the ſheep be fed for nine months, 


and that 61 cwt. be allowed monthly for 1 o 


head, the whole of their fodder . that * 
riod would come to 5184 cwt. 


The landholder, who wiſhes to introduce this 


bort of fodder, ſhould calculate, how many cwts. 
of hay grow on his natural meadows, and com- 
pare them, according to the aforeſaid proportion, 
with the number of ſheep which he intends to 
keep 1 in winter, and make up the deficiency with 

| Spaniſh clover, both green and dry, which can 


be cultivated in fallow ground. 


In a farm, where the produce of the natural 

meadows was ſuch, that the ſheep could be fed 
with hay according to the given proportion from 
the 16th of November to the 16" of May, it 


would be very eaſy to introduce ſtall and penn- 


feeding, whereas in that caſe clover would be want- | 
ing but for three months, viz. from the 16h of 
May to the 16th of Auguſt; and, admitting the 


above calculation to be true, clover enough for 


100 head of ſheep could be cultivated in three 
acres and three quarters. 
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But, although this be true, yet it would be ne- 
ceſſary to ſow a certain greater proportion of 
ground, for example, one-fourth part more with 
clover, which fourth part ſhould be mowed early 
in the year, and the clover faved. Without 
ſuch a redundancy of fodder, it might happen, 
that the clover left for the ſheep would flower 
all at once, in which caſe it would be too hard 
5 for them. On the contrary, when the clover not 
only on the fourth part already mentioned, but 
alſo on the whole field is cut down at an early 
ſeaſon, the ſecond growth will continue to ſupply 
the ſheep with new clover. Such parts of the 
crop, as may have flowered, can be faved and 
_ ufed for winter feeding. 
4 recommend the following books to the far- 
mer's peruſal: 
1. Directions to farmers for the amelioration 
of the breed of ſheep, by Bergen, Berlin 1781. 
2. Prodromus to the monthly Practicb- econo- 
mical Encyclopedia for German farmers, by John _ 
Riem, Deſſau, 1783. 
3. Monthly Practico· economical Encyclopedia, | 
by the ſame, Leipſick, 1785. 
4. Count de Bork's deſcription of the Stargard 
farm in Lower Pomerania, Berlin, 1783. 
F. Counſellor Schubart's Memoir on the culti- 
vation of foddering herbs, in the ſecond * of 
economical writings. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


_ OF SALT, 


IN SPAIN, 


THE ſheep, when in Old Caſtile and Leon, 5 
get ſalt two or three times a week i in ſummer. It 
is given to them on flat ſtones prepared for that 


purpoſe. For every hundred head of ſheep, 


they reckon about three vanegas of falt, which 
are equal to two buſhels and a quarter of Dref- 
den meaſure. In winter, when i in Efremadura, 
they give them no falt (except in the cabannas of 
the diſtrict of La Mancha) becauſe they think 
that the graſs and herbs in that country contain 
a ſufficient quantity of falt and drying particles in 


| themſelves. On the contrary in La Mancha, 
E where there 3 is a ſcarcity of good herbs, the ſheep 


get 


* Profeſſor Sander of Carlſruhe, whoſe untimely death 


was a loſs to Natural Hiſtory, ſays in his book on the Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of God in Nature, that the ſine wooled 
_ ſheep in Spain, when in their ſummer paſtures, get as much 
ſalt as they wiſh for. A thouſand ſheep conſume accordingly 
2500 pounds of falt in five months. 
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22 SPANISH 


get a certain allowance of falt, but ſtill much 
leſs than when they are in Caſtile and Leon. The 
| ſhepherds, who as well as their ſheep are indige- 
nous in the provinces of Efremadura and Anda- 
lufia, and accordingly do not tend the Mari- 
nas tranſumas Leoneſts, never give ſalt to their 
flocks. The author of my manuſcript Memoirs 
could not diſcover the reaſon of this practice, but 
it is probably owing to the — of the 
owners of the flocks. 
The uſnal time for giving them falt is the 
: evening,* when they are driven into the penns; 
on the following day they are let to drink as much 
28 * pleaſe at limpid ſtreams and rivulets. 
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11 ms 

1 Accordin g to the Leipſick Gazette + the ſheep 
1 at Stolpen, as long as they are houſed, get falt 
14 | every ten, twelve, or fourteen days; 3 but in 
4 Gl ſummer : 
it 
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I I have not yet ſeen or heard among our German econo- 
miſts, that ſalt is given in the evening, it being always given 


[ in the courſe of the day. Yet it is undeniably better to give 


14 it. in the evening than in the morning or at noon; for the vio- 
"OY lent thirſt has ceaſed from that time until the next day, and 
accordingly the ſheep do not overfill their ſtomachs with 
water, which would render the ſalt pernicious. 


+ Of the year 1767. p. 139. 
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ſummer, when the weather is dry, it is given 
to them two or three times in the week. | 
As it 1s well known, ſays Refig,* how much | 
the licking of ſalt meliorates the wool, the govern- 
ment preſcribed the uſe of Poliſh rock-falt, both for 
the flocks belonging to the prince, and for thoſe 
of the ſubjects. Experience has proved, particu- 
larly in Pruſſian Sileſia, that rock-ſalt contributes 
_ wonderfully to the i improving of the wool, much 
more ſo than common falt. At Stolpen 800 
ſheep got, according to the direction of Spaniſh 
ſhepherds during winter (from the firſt of 
January to the end of April) on fourteen diffe- 
rent days, thirty pounds of clean pounded Poliſh 
rock-falt, but in fummer (from the firſt of May 
to the laſt day of December) the ſame quantity 
every week: Inſtead of a cwt. of rock falt, they 
compute two buſhels of common kitchen falt. 
1 advantage of giving ſalt to the ſheep does 
not ſeem to be underſtood in many parts of 
Saxony, a8 in many places i it is not uſed. If you 
aſk the reaſon, they anſwer, that even in Spain 
there are ſeveral diſtriets, where the ſheep do not 
get falt, and that, when the paſtures are neither 
too dry nor too wet, and the ſheep feed well, they 


do not want a digeſtive condiment, and can do 
without it. 


In 


CR ds Eſſay of a Practical Hiſtory of Economy, Police, 
Kc. 1781—par. 1. pag. 244. 


Beckmann's Principles of German Economy—p. 454 
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In ANHALT DESSAU. 


In this country falt is given, according; as the 
overſeers think proper. 

The head bailiff Holzhauſen has made ſeveral 
experiments relative to this matter. In the year 
1782 he gave to 1193 head of ſheep five pounds | 
of falt, of together with dry clover, every day, 
during the month of May. In 1783, when he 
introduced penn- feeding in the fields, the flocks 

uſed to get ſalt twice a week, with green clover. 
1 December they were fed with ſteeped corn, 
and got every day three quarters of peaſe, Berlin 
meaſure, beſide half a Berlin buſhel of falt twice 
a week, which was diſſolved in hot water, and 
then poured into the drinking places. 
Since January 1784 he gives the ewes, beſides 
falt, oil-cakes, viz. a a whole one each day for 
every hundred. Sixty of ſuch cakes coſt two dol- 
lars and ſix gr. Experience will ſhew whether 8 
certain writer be right, who diſapproves of the 
uſe of theſe cakes; for according to bim it makes 
the mop s ſtomachs clammy. 
In 


* Leipfick Magazine, third part, 1783. 
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25 
is given, 


but once, or 


Hano- 


According 


ven in 


After they have ta- 


ken it, the ſhepherd muſt keep them from water 


and wet paſtures, leſt they may be induced by 
« thirſt to overfill their ſtomachs, whereby they 


it is given 


ſummer. 


SHEEP, 
E 


IN 


OF SHEEP-SHEARING, 
SPAIN. 


ſt, in 


twice at mo 


As soon as the fine- wooled ſheep (already de- 


In the electorate of Hanover no ſalt 
ſcribed) are on their way towards Leon and Old 


and in ſome other places 


Salt, ſays an economical friend in a letter to 
ce me, is a medicine for ſheep in every country and 


e in every ſoil; but it muſt not be given, except 
Caſtile, preparations are made, if the weather is 


4 when their ſtomachs are foul, and they want 
fair and not too cold, for ſhearing them. 


s a digeſtive. It may therefore be g 
„ would ſuffer more, than what they had benefit- 


ver as well as in Saxony. 
« ed by the taking of falt. 


2223 
According to information received from ſeveral 
majorals of the Spaniſh cabannas all the theep in 
Spain are ſhorn dry, it having been found, (as they 
aſſert) that the wool of ſheep, which have been 
waſhed or bathed, ſuffers a great alteration and 
becomes coarſer, and that ſuch waſhing, eſpecial- 
ly if cold weather comes on ſhortly after, is very 
detrimental to the health of the ſheep. 
I be dry ſhearing is uſed, not only in the caban- 
nat of the Merinas tranſumas Leonefis, or of the 


migrating ſheep, but likewiſe in Efremadura and 


Andaluſia, where it is carried on, from the be- 
ginning until the middle of May, and regulated 
In the following manner, 5 
The ſheep, that are to be ſhorn, are ie on 
the preceding day, after having orazed a white, 
cloſe together into a ſtall, made for the occaſion, 
or into a cural (which is a circular place ſurround- 
cd with a wall from two to two ells and a half 
high) for the purpoſe of bringing them into a 
feat, whence two advantages are derived : firſt, 
by making the wool fall more readily to the 
ground it renders the ſhearing more eaſy, both to 
the ſhearers and the ſheep ; ſecondly it makes the 
wool look better, and gives it a luſtre, which 1 it ne- 
ver loſes even by waſhing. 

On the following day, thoſe ſheep are ſhorn 
and let out to feed, according as the ſhearing of 
each flock or parcel is finiſhed ; for they are not 
allowed to feed until after they are ſhorn, becauſe 
fed 


SHEEP, 5 27 
fed ſheep, in the act of ſhearing, are much more 
fubject, than unfed ones, to a diſtemper, that 
might be the cauſe of their death. 


But left the number, that come laſt of all to be 
ſhorn on that day, ſhould remain too long without 


food, the ſhearing begins early in the morning and 


ends about four in the afternoon. 


In changeable weather they are better pleaſed 
to leave the ſheep without food for thirty hours or 
more, than to bring them ſtraight from _ to 


be ſhorn. 


Before the gate « the above mentioned ſtall 
nets are placed in the form of a parallellogram, 
the ſhort fide whereof is open towards the gate. 

The ſheep are let into this ſpace, and thence 
handed out by the attending ſhepherds to the 
ſhearers, all of whom do their work ſtanding. In 
ſome cabannas the ſhearers are paid 6, 7, or 8, 
quart for every head of ſheep. (85 quart make - 

In other cabannas they are paid 


real de vellon). 

by the day. 
Every majoral has his own ſhearers, of whom 

there may be 300 or more, according to the 

largeneſs of the cabanna. 

Theſe ſhearing companies uſually have a leader, 


whom they call Capitan. He agrees with the ma- 


oral for their wages, and attends along with hin 
at the ſhearing, to prevent the cutting or wound- 


ing of the ſhcep, and heſps to make up the 


fleeces. 
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If a ſheep happens to be cut, they apply a kind 
of earth, called morena, to the wound, which 
looks like the earth of coal mines. 

Should cold weather, as it ſometimes happens, : 
come on after the ſhearing, the ſheep ſuffer by it. 

The ſhepherds however procure ſhelter for them 

(where ſtalls are not to be had) from the winds, in 
woods or near villages. 

All the ſheep both old and young are thorn | in 

ü the month of May. -” v 

| A part of the wool of the Merinas tranſumas 
Leongſ s is ſent unwaſhed to London and Amſter- 
dam, in which places it is fold by commiſſaries. 

Another part likewiſe unwaſhed | is fold to the 
king 8 cloth-manufactories, and ſome of it is 

waſhed at the expence of the proprietors of the 
3 ſheep. „ 
For ſome years paſt in the Gene of the Ma, ar- 
quis of Iranda they waſh the wool together, and 
then ſend it to London. In this operation the fol- 

lowing procels i is obſerved. 
: The greateſt part of the Merinas tranſumas Lew 
neſis, (when, about the latter end of April, they 
are on their way from Eſtremadura back to their 
ſummer quarters in old Caſtile and Leon,) are 
ſhorn in the territory of Segovia, Soria, and the 
neighbouring diſtrifts, where there are alſo to be 
had the neceſſary conveniencies for waſhing. 

Soon after the ſhearing is over, and before the 


waſhing begins, the wool 1 is ſorted, which is done 
by 


| W '. | + 29 


by an intelligent man appointed for that purpoſe. 
It is divided into four different forts, the firſt of 
» which.is the wool of the breaſt and ſhoulders-blades, 
back, and hips. The ſecond fart is that of the 
ſides, neck, and head. The third is that of the bel- 
ly; and the fourth that of the legs, or in general, the 
wool that grows on the hindmoſt parts, and which 
has been ſo foiled in the ſhearing, that it cannot 
be waſhed clean. After the wool has been ſorted, 
it is delivered to the waſher. There are ſeveral 
- waſhing places, in each of which is a fire-place, 
 vith plenty of hot water, in three or four large 
pans. Near to it is a large boiler ſet in maſon's 
work, into which! is put as much wool as it can 
hold, each ſort by itſelf, and warm water poured 
upon it. The degree of heat is ſuch, that the 
waſher can keep his hands in it. Then, being | 
ſtript almoſt naked, he waſhes and ſqueezes the 
wool with his hands, until the dirt of it is at 
leaſt ſoftened. | 
Near the large boiler i is a channel likewiſe of 
maſon's work about 20 or 30 ells long and 1 
wide, unconnected with the boiler, in which is 
kept a conſtant run of clear cold water. Into it 
they throw the wool, after it has been ſufficiently 
waſhed in the warm water. Four or five men, or 
more, are ſtationed along the channel, who take 
the wool as it floats, and draw it up and down ſc- 
veral times. The laſt of them takes the wool out, 
and lays it on a clean place prepared tor that pur- 
pole, 
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poſe. In this manner a great quantity of wool 
can be cleanſed in'one day. 

The drying requires ſtill greater attention, as 
the wool owes its luſtre principally to this operati- 
on. The drying-place mult be kept very neat, 
and have, if poſſible, a clean ftone-pavement. 
It ſhould be ſituated towards the ſouth or north; 
for the eaſterly winds diminith the luſtre and good 
appearance of the wool, whereby it makes a 
worſe figure for fale. 5 

When well dryed it is made up in dew and 
ſent off, chiefly ww Bilbao, to London and Am- 
ſterdam. 15 


The Bales of the firſt and neſt fort are marked R. F. 
| which ſtands for Re fino. 
The ſecond ſort F. that is, Fino. 
The third — S. that is, Secundo. 
The fourth — T. that is, Terzero. 


They are alſo marked with the name of the 

Proprietor of the cabanna, whence the wool 
comes, and with that of the perſon who has fort- 
ed it, as the eſtimation of the wool depends in a 
great meaſure upon the names of ſuch perſons be- 
ing marked upon it. 
Some 


The price per Aroba is of No. 1 or R. F. 280 real de vellon, 
Of the ſecond fort. 240 Real. 
— Of the third — 1200 N. 

— Of the fourth — 160 R. 


SHEEP. 


Some years ago, the ſneep uſed to be rubbed 
with red oker ſix months previous to the ſhearing 
ſeaſon; it was ſuppoſed to contribute to the growth 
of the wool. This has been found to be not only 

2 groundleſs ſuppoſition, but the wool buyers 


(particularly thoſe of London) have proteſted 


againſt it, as it prevents the wool from ever attain- 
ing a proper _— of whitencks. 


— 


In SAXONY AD  DESSAU. 


The ſhearing of fork . as are ſhorn but 
once a year, takes place about St. John's day; 1 
but, when they are to be ſhorn twice a year, the 
firſt ſhearing 1s about St. Werburgh's, and the fe, 
cond about St. Bartholomew's day. The firſt is 


called the ſpring-ſhearing, and the ſecond the 


harveſt ſhearing. The ſheep are firſt driven into 


the water, fo as to be overhead in it. This is re- 


peated two or three times. I after this forced 
"bathing | cold weather comes on, as it often 
happens in the beginning of May, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that the ſheep ſuffer confiderably, and 
that ſome of them die in conſequence. Would it 


not be better either to ſhear them but once a year, 
or not to waſh them before the ſhearing, eſpecially 
as they are much afraid of the water, and go into it 

with 
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with great reluctance“? At Stolpe the ſheep were 


not driven into the water before ſhearing, and, ac- 
cording to directions given by ſome Spaniſh ſhep- 
herds, the wool was waſhed with lukewarm water. 

The ſhearer does not tie the ſheep, but holds 


them between his legs, and ſeldom cuts or wounds 


them. One man can ſhear in a day 60, 80, and 


if heis very attentive to his work, even 100 head. 
His wages are but two pfennige (German pence) 


a head. Of the quantity of wool and the price of 


it per ſtone I ſhall treat in another Place. = 


or THE PECULIARITIES or SHEEP IN DIFFERENT 


COUNTRIES. 


The Pali iſh or Sile fi an ſheep have fine wool, long 


legs, the body ſmall, the neck long, the noſe and 
back elevated, and the head quite ſmooth as far 
back, as behind the ears. They have very little 


wool under the belly; their legs are quite bare, 


and, what is very remarkable, they are apt in 


winter to loſe their wool, not only from under the 
belly, but likewiſe from their backs. 
This 
* Leipfick Gazette, p. 139. 


SHEEP. 33 
This falling off of the wool is owing merely to a 
ſort of ſickneſs, occaſioned by bad foddering, af- 
ter they had been uſed to better fare : for if they 
get good fodder fo as to recover, nature throws off 
the decayed wool, that was checked in its growth. 
But, if they conſtantly get good fodder, and the 
wool be in growth, nothing of this kind takes 
place. 
The ewes are more apt to loſe their wool than - 
the wethers, which have only their own bodies to 
nouriſh. : 
be Spaniſh ſheep are not ſo high on their legs, 
but arefuller in the body, and ſhort-necked; the 
noſe and back are rather depreſſed than elevated; 
their legs are covered with wool to the very heels, DD 
as is alſo the head up to the eyes. The wool of 
the belly, neck, and back i is all of one length and 
thickneſs, and, what is beſt of all, they are not 
apt to loſe their wool in winter. N ature has alſo | 
provided them with horns. 
I paſs over the indigenous ſheep of Saxony and 
Deſſau, as there are but few of them remaining, 
and no intelligent perſon would like to hear of 
{mall ſheep with long goats-hair, that coſts one 
dollar, 18 gr. perſtone. Whoever wiſhes to ſee 
the old breed of Deſſau may go there himſelf. 


7 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
* 


Is SAXONY. 


| From the foregoing deſcription i it appears, what E 
| choice ſhould be made in the buying of ſheep. 
I the year 1765 the King of Spain made a 
preſent of ſome rams to the Elector of Saxony, 
| which were brought to Stolpen. *Tis not neceſſa- 
ry to give an account here of the great care, that 
was taken of them, as it is amply deſcribed in the 
Gazette of the year 1767, p. 139, and in 
Borow IE s Almanack of German rural economy 
for the year 1783, p. 343, as likewiſe in Roeſſig 8 
eſſay of a practical hiſtory, 1781. p. 244. | 
The ſheep-cote at Hohen/tein under the directi- 
on of Mr. Koenig was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1768, and was, as far as I know, the ſecond of 
the Spaniſh kind. | 
Borowsky tells us, that the Spaniſh breed was 
ſpread from the electoral lands to the ſheep-cotes 

of ſeveral private perſons. 
In 


In the year 1778 there was for ſale, on the eſ- 
fate of Droeſchkau not far from Belgern on the 
Elbe, a Spaniſh flock of two four-toothed rams, 80 
ewes, and 80 wethers. 

In the fame year 1778 Mr. Vogeln was ſent 


for the laſt time from Saxony to Spain, where he 
bought 100 rams and 200 ewes, each of which 


coſt 15 dollars or, as others fay, 40 dollars. 
Not only Saxony has improved its flocks, but 
likewiſe the King of Pruſſia, to whom econo- 


micks are ſo much indebted, has endeavoured to 


meliorate his flocks by means of Spaniſh ſheep. 


At Frankenhauſen in the Palatinate, there is 


an excellent breed improved by Spaniſh rams. 


. Auſtria 30⁰ Spaniſh ſheep have been diſtri- | 
buted in places, that were thought to de the fit- | 


| teſt for encouraging the breed. 


The Empreſs Queen has eſtabliſhed at Merco- 
| pail®, on the Caroline road, a nurſery of Spaniſh 
and Padua ſheep, from which perſons of landed 


” property get ſome good ſheep gratis. 


Whoever wiſhes to read the hiſtory of the 
French, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Flemiſh flocks, 
may conſult Carlier, Traits des bites d laine, ou, 
methode d elever, et de gouverner les troupeaux aur 


champs et a la Bergerie, either the large work of 


the year 1 770, or the ſmall one in duodecimo of 


1769. 
F 2 Mr. 


* Inſtructions for the beſt manner of managing Sheep, &c. 
Ulm, 1776. 
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M. Carlier impreſſed with the idea of the ma- 
ny and great benefits ariſing from ſheep ſays with 
Melon, Le pain eft de premiere, et la laine de ſe- 


conde necefſite. The reader will ſee from the ſame 
work, that France reaped no particular advantage 
from the ſheep brought from Spain and England, 


becauſe they had been placed in tracts not fit for 


them, and confined 1 in ſtalls, for fear they might 
fall fick and die. 


The Flemiſh ſheep are e the largeſt of all; their 


2 length i is five feet, and they weigh up to 1 8olb. 


The ſheep called Turkiſh ſheep, under which are 


comprehended thoſe of Moldavia, Wallachia, 


Macedonia &c. yield (according to the manual of 


inſtructions for the Auſtrian overſeers of ſheep by - 


Wiegand, Vienna 1 775) plenty of long and tole- 


rably fine wool, which however i is unfit for making : 
fine cloth. TY 


Mr. Wiegand had once a a conſiderable flock of 
African ſheep, but did not keep them, as their 


wool was too hairy for the clothiers. 


The Padua ſheep are not all equally _ 5 


5 wherefore it is neceſſary to make choice of the fine- 
wooled ones. Even in Spain there are coarſe- 


wooled Hairy ſheep. An intelligent nobleman, 
who had an eſtate in Hanover, gave orders twice 


for ſheep from Spain. The firſt time he got two 


fine - fleeced rams, one of which died, and the 


other was too old; but the ſecond time he got none 
but mere coarſe-wooled ones. 


In 


„„ ws 1 5 & f 
sHEEr. 37 1 
In Lorrain there are ſeveral kinds of ſheep, one FE } 14 
of which is called grande allemande, and is original- = 1 
ly of Hanoverian breed. 1 
An agent, who had travelled a good deal for 1 by 
agricultural purpoſes, and had examined every — tha 1 
thing with the eye of a connoifſeur, told me, that 1 
+ 
at Stadel and Geſtendorf near Lehe in the ter- JM 
rirory of Bremen, there were kept ſome FEider- if : 
ftadt ſheep, for the ſake of their milk and fleſh. 1 
Their wool is not coarſe, but it is very thin. I 2008 
apprehend, that whoever would mix E ider/tadt — 11 
rams with his ſheep, would loſe in the weight of _ 
the wool, while, at the ſame time, the flock would ; Wis 
be not much improved by them. = 
Thhoſe ſheep uſed to feed on very rich ſtuns, we 
and during the winter got the beſt March hay; : 15 
then followed milk, large and fat lambs and we- NY TY 
: thers. But ſtill the paſtures and hay of that coun- 5 ; - 3 
try are by no means equal to the good ſheep- = 
walks of Deſſau. The ſheep however on the BK "nt 
paſtures there do not eat foul, as is often the caſe | 4 1 
in Deſſau. =. 
I have never ſeen any Swiſs ſheep; j and, although | 0 1 NY 
: had never under my hands any of the before- - 14 


mentioned Eiderftadt ſheep, yet I have a better 
knowledge of them. Generally ſpeaking, the Ei- 
derſtadt ſheep eat and drink foul as well as the 
 Hanoverian, Spaniſh, or any other kind of ſheep 
| (even goats are not free from it) when they are 
obliged to uſe the ſame fodder and drink with a 
flock, 
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flock, that gets warm. But left to themſelves 
they avoid bad drink and food. 

Seven years ago an experiment was made at 
Giebichenſtein near Halle with 20 ewes and ſome 
rams. The rams were allowed to go out among 
the common ſheep.” Great care was taken of 
them ; but on rich paſtures they ate foul, and on 
the poor ones they were famiſhed, as they could 
not nibble the graſs as the indigenous ſheep do. 
Mr. Veltheim at the ſame time made an experi- 
ment at O/terau with ſome ſheep and rams, of 
which he had 30 head between old and young. 
They did not indeed cat foul; but, as they did 

not get ſufficient nouriſhment in proportion to 
: their ſize, and were ſtarving 1 in the hot ſeaſon be- 
fore the harveſt, they became phthiſical, and their 
lungs grew hard and ulcerous. Accordingly, 
when they were put afterwards on ſtubble ground, 
they did not thrive ſome of them died, the reſt 
were ſold, nor are there any of them at preſent at 
Giebechenſtein or Oſterau. | 
Should even any further attempts be made i in 
| places fitter for the purpoſe than thoſe laſt men- 
tioned, that kind of ſheep would not grow fo large, 
nor be of ſo much advantage as they are near the 
north ſea, and on the rich paſtures along the We- 
ſer. Suppoſing them to be fed in a given place, ſo 
that a pair of wethers could ſell for 7 or 8 dollars, 
yet after from 1600 to 2000 head had been fed 
there, it would be difficult to feed the ſame num- 
ber 
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ber in that place again. Admitting, that 400 we- 0 
thers and ſheep are brought to market, the profit of A. 
400 dollars, which may be made by them, is not 17 
at all to be compared with that, which a flock can Wes 
produce in fine wool, and where there is only one INT 

* ſort of expence. {WY 
40 i have been the more diffuſe « on this ſubjeR, : as ot} 
. do with a man, whoſe diſſertation ob- þ ] 1 
| tained a premium from the academy of Gæœtting- ES 
He ſays, that the ſhepherds are very back- | 4. 
+ in what concerns the breed of ſheep, and "= 
that they ſhould renew it by buying Ho! Mein or 1 5 
Eider/tadt ſheep, of which he ſays he ſaw one kil- "208 
led, that weighed 120lb. and had 18Ib. of ſuet, Eo i 
and 12 of wool. But the example of Swiſs cows 1 
from all parts of Switzerland (except the canton hl 
of Berne and the country about M arieneinſt del) 0 17 
| ſhould ſerve us for a leſſon in this matter, where- N 
ver according to the ſize of cattle the paſtures 99 
and foddering cannot be ſufficiently improred. 1 
Iv ANHALT DESSAU. 9 

— i. 

Formerly there was a moſt wretched breed of Li. 'Y | 
ſheep in this country, but Prince Leopold, about 1 ig 
50 years ago, meliorated his flocks by means of e 
Paliſh 41: 

Romani, Agricultural Tour, ſecond part, 1776, p. 212- 4 1 
9 

| 
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Poliſh and Silgſian rams. This breed remains 


there ſtill to the great advantage of the country. 


As all innovations meet with oppoſition, it hap- 


pened ſo to the prince, ſo that he was obliged to 
| puniſh ſome ſhepherds ſeverely, who let the 
rams grow foul and ſtarve to death. By making 


them pay a heavy fine for every foul and enfee- 


| led ram, matters were at laſt ſet right, and at 
preſent the ſheep-cotes along the Elbe from Deſſau 
to Wittenberg are in a moſt flouriſhing condition. 


Mr. Brenkenhof is well known in the principa- 


Utty of Deſſau. His improvements with Engliſb, 
Turi, and Macedonian rams are related by 
Reœſſig, p. 263 and in his life written by 


15 Mei, ner. 


The head bailif Hh. who has receiv- 


ed the double ſpirit of Brenkenhof, has ſome 
5 Spaniſh rams ſince the year 1780, by which he 

has got, in this preſent ue the fourth genera- 

tion. 


Obſervations in ** Sheep. 


1 N diſapprove of the buying of Spaniſh 


' ewes, for by doing ſo two forts of wool are in- 
troduced into the ſheep-cote, one fine, and the 
other {till finer. Nor are the expences paid by 
it, as each kind muſt be ſhorn ſeparately. Be- 


tides, it is natural for ſheep, when brought from 
a foreign 
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a foreign country and obliged to make uſe of 
fodder, that they were not accuſtomed to, to be 
| ſubject to fevers, or to the ſcab. 

I ſtill more diſapprove of the buying of ſuch 
rams as are cheap indeed, but not right good. 
The beſt kind ought to be procured, without re- 

garding the difference of the price. 

Nor do 1 recommend the buying of rams born 

in Spain, that are not yet uſed to the climate 
of Germany. For beſides that they coſt 9, 10, or 

11 dollars a head, and that it is difficult to get them 
out of Saxony,“ they are taken ſuch care of in 

the Electoral ſheep-cote, and enjoy ſuch excellent 

paſtures, that, when removed thence, they are 


= apt to be injured by the change of fodder. 


It would be better in my opinion to procure . 
rams from ſome of the private ſheep-cotes of 
Saxony, in which the breed has been brought to 
ſuch perfection, that there is ſcarce any diſcerni- 
ble difference between the native Spaniſh wool and | 
that of theſe improved flocks. Thoſe rams uſed 
to be ſold for 4 or 3Z dollars each, but at Foun 

they ſell for five. 
| Thee flocks conſiſt of clean FREY, that are 
ſhorn once a year. Such rams, as go aſtray, be- 
come foul on account of the change of fodder, 
but they, as well as the reſt of the flock, can be 
cured with ointments and waſhing. 
ns If 

* It requires much management and the aſſiſtance of good 
friends to bring Spaniſh rams out of Saxony. The precau- 
tions uſed in this matter are of great advantage to that country. 
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If the ſheep-cote is to be meliorated merely 
with the help of Hi/pano-German rams, it would 
require more time to have wool of a ſuperior qua- 
lity, than if the ſheep-cote were provided at the 
fame time with ewes of the ſame breed; but then 
the danger is not near ſo great; the lambs feel 
no change, being born in the country and as it 
were indigenous, and better care can be taken of 
a few rams, both as to cleanlineſs and TY 
than of a whole flock. 
Ne rams ſhould be bought- ako: every third 
year, none of which muſt be of the breed of 
thoſe, that had been bou ught before. 


CHAPTER vu 
OBJECTIONS. 
* | \ 


War has been faid hitherto, proves ſuffici- 
ently the advantage of introducing the Spaniſh 
breed of ſheep, but there are ſhepherds and 
farmers, who, blinded by their prejudices, make 
ſeveral objections to this plan. 1. That fine 
wool is not heavy. 2. That we have not as 
good paſtures, as there are in other places. 


3. That 
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3. That accordingly the wool falls off. 4. That 
the fineneſs of the wool is owing not to the breed, 
but to the paſture. 5. That it does not conti- 
nue of the ſame quality, but degenerates again. 
6. That fine-fleeced ſheep are more ſubje to the 
: ſcab. 7. And mult be fed better. 

Before 1 anſwer theſe objections, I ſhall inſert 
| here a letter written by a ſteward to his maſter, 
together with the anfwer to the difficulties pro- 
| — in it. 


THE STEWARD 8 LETTER. 


1 have ſpoken with the ſhepherd concerning 
the contents of the Effay * to me; his objec- 
tions are, 


FIRST, 


That there was a ace in the * 
whereas in Saxony (the Spaniſh rams were to be 
brought from Saxony) there were dry and moſtly 
field paſtures; that ſheep were uſed there to lick- 
ing falt, and that accordingly it could and ought 
to be given to them; but that, on the contrary, 
our paſtures are damp, and therefore the ſheep 
ſhould not get ſalt, which however is neceflary 
for Spaniſh ſheep; that from giving them ſalt there 
was danger of their eating foul, a thing which 
does not happen in Saxony; that ſheep are not 

G 2 ſub) ect 
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ſubject to the ſcab in Saxony, whereas with us 


it is quite the reverſe; and that the Spaniſh breed 


cannot be well waſhed and falved, when they get 
the ſcab, as their wool lies ſo looſe upon them, 


that it falls off by waſhing and rubbing. 


SECOND, 


That the "VEE and rams, which had been 


procured from W. degenerated here; that their 


breed yielded the worſt mutton of any in the 


flock; and that they loſt their wool. 


"THIRD, 


That, if the Spaniſh breed i is to be introduced, 
they muſt be ſhorn twice a year, as otherwiſe 


not one fourth part of the wool can be turned to 
advantage 3 and 


FOURTH, 


That others have ſold their wethers for two 


florins a head, a price, which is often given here 
for old ſheep. He alſo believes, that, were the 
profits of the Spaniſh flocks to be calculated, ours 


with German ſheep are greater. 
As to the ſnepherd's obſervations, No. 3, Fee 


to ſhearing, I beg leave to remark, that, if the ſheep. 
were to be ſhorn twice a year, it would be a loſs 


to the ground, whereas the ſheep are in harveſt. 
time of great uſe to the fields on account of their 
dung, which uſe they could not be of, were they 
to be ſhorn twice. 

L. STEWARD. 
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ANSWER. 


I. 


1 have read the obſervations of the ſteward 
and ſhepherd, and perceive, that the ſhepherd is 
A prejudiced and ignorant man. He judges accord- 
ing to hearſay, does not underſtand the difference 
between clean and greaſy ſheep, and knows no- 
C thing about the Spaniſh, Poliſh, Sileſian, or Sax- 


on breed, or of the uſe of ſalt, or why it is given, 
If the ſheep, that they have at preſent, live with- 


out medicine, and have an inclination for feeding, 
ſo might the fine-wooled ſheep live without falt. 
It is true, that, when falt is given in the day time, 
ſome of the ſheep drink too much, whence it fol- 
lows that they are apt to eat foul; but, when it 


is given in the evening, it cannot injure them. 


T will not deny, that the fine-fleeced ſheep are 
more ſubje& to the ſcab, than thoſe, whoſe 2 


is very coarſe. As long however as the fine- 
wooled ſheep are out grazing, and lie in penns, 


there is very little difference. This proceeds 


partly from the vermin, which can lurk better in 
thick than in looſe wool, and partly from the cir- 


cumſtance, that perſpiration is more apt to be 


ſtopt in fine-wooled ſheep, on acount of the fine- 
neſs of their pores, a circumſtance, to which cloſe 
ſtalls contribute their ſhare. A ſhepherd muſt take 
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care leſt the ſcab take root, for, if it forms a hard 
ſcruff, both coarſe and fine wool are gone. 


II. : 

That the experiment already made has not turn- 
ed out well with regard to the wool, I will believe, 
in compliment to the ſhepherd. | But as to their 
fleſh, the fault is certainly owing to their ſtate of 
health, which the ſhepherd has not taken care of. 
Our ſhepherds, inſtead of preventing the diſ- 
tempers, which foreign ſheep are ſubje& to, 
through the change of climate and feeding, by 
care and good fodder, neglect them, ſtarve them, 


and let them grow foul, ſo that it is no wonder if 
their fleſh is ſpoiled. Then it is ſaid that they de- 


generate. Let people puniſh the ſhepherds as the 


great Prince Leopold did, and the ſheep will 
thrive very well. As to the ſheep loſing their 
| wool, it ſhews that they were of Poliſh and Sile- 
ian breed. I have aſſigned elſewhere the cauſe | 


. the wool 1 falling off. 


"STK; 


F do not think it neceſſary to have two ſhear- 
ings, when the ſheep yield fine wool. However 
if that muſt be done, there is no harm i in it. The 
object in keeping and feeding ſheep is profit, 
which is unqueſtionably greater from fine- 
wooled ſheep, whether once or twice ſhorn. But 
if one ſhearing will do, ſo much the better. 
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IV. 

The value of the wethers and ſheep, and what 
is made by butter and cheeſe, is not taken here 
into conſideration. The ſteward and ſhepherd do 
not let us know, whether the wethers, when fold, 
are lean or fit for killing, or if they are fold im- 


 mediately after being ſhorn ; nor do they tell us 
how much the mutton colls a pound. Unfortu- 
nately this country and many other places do not 
afford paſtures and fodder enough for rearing 


ſheep fit for killing, or wethers that yield ſuet. 
The milk ſhould be left for the lambs, and but very 


little of it made into butter. But where there i is 

plenty of paſture and fodder, things go on in 

Saxony, juſt ; as they do in other countries. Beſides 
| the profits on butter and cheeſe, wethers ſell for 


2, 21, and 2+ dollars. 


At preſent no ſheep from other countries are al- 
lowed to be killed in the Pruſſian dominions, on 
which account wethers ſold laſt ſummer for one wy 
dollar, 8 g. a head. In Prince Leopold's time, 
Pruſſia was not ſhut againſt Deſſau. Should this 


prohibition be removed, wethers would {ell at 
2 very different price. 
There can be reared every where fine-wooled 
wethers as ſtrong-limbed, and as fat as coarſe-wool- 


ed ones, and the ſheep will yield the ſame quantity 
of milk and cheeſe. The formation of the limbs and 


the quantity of milk depend upon nouriſhment. 
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| Experience will make the ſhepherd and ſteward 


alter their opinion. They have ſeen as yet no 
other ſheep but German ones, and are therefore 
excuſable, when they reaſon ill upon the ſubject. 


If Spaniſh ſheep are kept as clean and taken as 


much care of, as the ſheep they have at preſent, 
I am fure the ſhepherd will ſoon acknowledge his 
error. Let him not make the leaſt alteration, let 
him keep the fine wooled ſheep from bad food, as 
he does the others, and not mind ſalt, as it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary. In cleanſing them, care muſt 
be taken to rub them with little or no pitch 
at all. Nothing, but running water or waſhing, 
ſhould be uſed for that purpoſe. Pitch cannot be 
got out of fine thick wool as well as out of coarſe 
wool. 


I: hope I have ſufficiently anfwered the propo- 


ſed objections. I ſhall now ſhew the poſſibility of 
: 8 my plan to practice, and adduce the ex- 


ample of a man highly deſerving of . 


and eee, 


Ona certain eſtate there was in the year 17 50, ; 


as coarſe long- hairy wool as in any part of Anhalt, 
or to be found in Bernburg, and in the Anhalt 
diſtrits near the Saale. 


Fine wool was not to be found in Anhats, 


except in the principality of Deſſau, and that only 
from Pattniz to Wittenberg. To improve the 


coarſe 


Et, SHEEP. = 49 


coarſe wool, was thought neither poſſible nor ad- 
vantageous. Fine wool is no original produce of 
Deſſau, but was firſt introduced there by the fine 
rams and ſheep, that Prince Leopold procured. 
Altough this was well known, yet the meliora- 
tion of wool was looked upon as not poſſible, in 
any part of Anhalt, except in Deſſau alone. The 
reaſon aſſigned for this opinion was, that they 
had not as good graſs and paſtures as were to be 
found in Deſſau, and that, as the goodneſs of mill 
depends upon fodder, fo does the hardneſs and 
ſoftneſs of wool depend upon the paſtures. But, 
when I converſed with them upon the wretched 
ſtate of our ſheep-cotes, and expreſſed my idea of 
improving the wool, they anſwered, that it 
would not do, and that I would loſe my pains. - 
Admitting even, that I ſhould introduce the beſt 
| fine-wooled ſheep, they ſaid, that they would de- 
generate in a few years time, and yield as coarſe | 
wool as the indigenous ones; that for their own 
part they would not undertake any ſuch thing ; 
they did not wiſh for N Ik-worms ; that fine ſheep 
yield a ſmaller quantity of wool; are of a weaker | 
conſtitution, and cannot bear as much hardſhip as 
the coarſe-wooled ſheep ; ; chat the breed of horſes 
can be improved by intermixture, but not ſo that 
of ſheep, and that the toughneſs of our graſs is 
the cauſe of our wool being fo hard and coarſe. 
Notwithſtanding all this, as I was convinced not 
only of the poſſibilty, but alſo of the certainty of 
H meliorating 
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meliorating the wool, I ſet about it in deſpite of 
every oppoſition, and bought ſuch rams as I wanted 
at Werlitz, Oranienbaum, and Pettniz, in which 
places the beſt wool was to be found at that time. 
I got the rams I had before, and the ſhepherd's 8 
rams removed, and would not ſuffer any ram- 
lambs to remain in the flock, for fear of my bein g 
impoſed upon. 
In the year 1 754 1 began to ſend out the new 
rams among the ſheep. I continued from eight 5 
to eight years procuring freſh rams, and in the 
year 1760 was enabled to ſell my wool at a much 
better price than my neighbours. I alfo enjoy- 
ed the ſatisfaction to ſee, that ſeveral perſons, 
who had looked upon the improvement « of wool as 
5 uſeleſs, and even ſome of thoſe, who had run 
it down as a wild ſcheme, followed my example, 
and procured rams from the Places above men- 
tioned. 
Alter three or four years, the Sh him- 
ſelf acknowledged, that the fine-wooled ſheep | 
yielded for the moſt part the ſame weight of wool, 
as the indigenous coarſe-haired ones. - 
e having changed the ſhepherd beds me 
a into an error, as I took from the new one ſome com- 
mon ſheep, and mixed them with the flock, which 
was already ſomewhat improved, whereby I got 
again wool of an inferior ſort. It coſt me a great 
_ deal of trouble to root out the coarſe ſheep; I was 
obliged to fell what I would not have fold other- 
wiſe, 


SHEEP. 5¹ 


wiſe. The laſt mentioned ſhepherd having died, 
I purchaſed from his widow her ſixth part of the 


flock, and took into my employment the ſhepherd 


I have at preſent, with this condition, that he 
ſhould fell off his own ſheep, and pay me a cer- 


tain price for thoſe, that I had bought from the 
widow. On his parting with me he muſt leave all 
the ſheep in the fold, but will be allowed for his 


= ſhare the value already determined. 


Tt is almoſt neceſſary to put the ſhepherd upon 
this footing. The one, that 1 diſcharged, could 
not get employment afterwards on account of his 
having a finer ſort of ſheep, as ſome people would 
not mix theirs with his. I had bought the rams 


- without the ſhepherd's concurrence and now en) oy 


the whole benefit of them myſelf. I allow none 
of the ſervants, who tend the flock, to let a ram- 


lamb go away, or to ſell any of them. 


The ſhepherd I have at preſent had ooh. | 


wooled ſheep before, but finds now by experi- 


ence, that the better the wool the greater the 


Profit. 


The oppoſition, which I met with from he 


ſhepherds, I have experienced alſo from the neigh- 


| bouring farmers; but I had afterwards the fatis- 


faction to ſee, that ſeveral of them bought ram- 
lambs from me, and that others of them have 
changed their opinion. 


From the year 1763 to 1969 I had as good 
and as fine wool, as that of Oranienbaum, Worlitz, 
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&c. from whence I had procured my rams. But 
in the following years from 1770 to 1772, as 
they were wet years, my whole ſtock died.“ 
There was no getting good fine-wooled ſheep, 
and therefore I was obliged to take ſuch as could 
be had. I took care however to avoid the worſt 
kind, and bought ſheep, principally in Dęſau, from 
private perſons, which indeed did not yield wool 
by any means to be compared with that of Orani- 
enbaum, although it was better than that of the 
reſt of Anhalt. 15 
Since the year 1775, I _ by means of 
Spaniſh rams, brought this Rock to its | preſent 
ſtate of perfection. 
= the fine and ſhort 3 does 8 
: generally meet with good purchaſers, for theſe 
two years paſt, inſtead of ſhearing the ſeabby | 
| ſheeph twice, I get them ſhorn but once, which 
contributes more to their health in caſe of cold 
and damp harveſt-weather ſetting in, aud brings 
more profit, whereas ſhort ſummer-wool muſt 
be fold conliderably cheaper chan winter- wool 
can be diſpoſed of, = 
winter 


* If tal feeding and the ee of clover had been i in- 
troduced, not one ſheep would have been loſt. 


+ Schmiervieh in the original, that i is, ſheep, which require 
ſalving or anointing. Tr. ; 


23.4 cannot vouch for it, that ſhort ſummer-wool i is conſi- 
derably cheaper. 
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Wool of one ſhearing bears a better price, 

than that of two ſhearings, be the ſhearing in 

winter or ſummer, as it can be uſed by ſtuff-ma- 

nufacturers and hoſiers, while the other ſort is fit 
only for clothiers. 

On my introducing the Spaniſh breed, ſome of 


the objections already propoſed were urged again. 


Some economiſts blamed me, particularly for let- 


ting the ſcabby ſheep of two ſhearings be treated 


like the ſheep of one ſhearing ; ; It was faid, they 


would loſe their wool, and that the ſcab could not 


be rooted out. 


on lower Saxony there are ſcabby ſheep, 
and moſtly of one ſhearing, which do not loſe 
| their wool ; nor does the ſcab affect them much, 


if proper care is taken of them. 
Ihe reſult of my method has been equally fa- 


vourable; the ſheep have neither loſt their wool, 
nor ſuffered more by the ſcab than they uſed, 


when they where ſhorn twice. 
Ihe moſt reſpectable dealers in wool at Lelp- 


ſick have found the greaſy wool of one ſhearings 

as good, as that of the clean Saxon ſheep ; for in 
curing the ſcab no pitch is uſed, but only tobacco 

and other ingredicnts, which can be waſhed out 


of the wool. 
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CHAPTER NX. 


OF THE IMPROVING OF WOOL. 


Ir will nk be not « blot to hes rea- 
der, if I draw out a ſcheme of the manner of 
improving the wool of a flock by means 'of Spa- 
niſh rams, which will be intelligible to the mean- 

| eſt capacity: ſome accidents and abortions are 
IL unavoidable. 
I ſuppoſe there are on a farm 400 breeding 


ewes. They give 400 . balf male and half 
- female. 


FEroch A. 


1. Four hundred ewes coupling with Spaniſh 

rams at Michaelmas 1784, give, at Eaſter 178 79 

- mn hundred ewe-lambs, which in harveſt 1786 

75 will have two teeth, and in harveſt 1787 four 
teeth. 

. Four bundred ewes 1 at Michaclmas 

1785 give 200 lambs* at Eaſter 1786, which in 

| harveſt 1787 will have two teeth, and in harveſt 
1788 four. 


3. Four 


* The lambs nentioned here, and in the ſequel, are ſup⸗ 
poſed to be females. 
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3. Four hundred ewes coupling at Michaelmas 
1786, give 200 lambs at Eaſter 1787, which in 
| harveſt 1788 will have two teeth, and in harvelt 
1789 four teeth., 
4. Coupling at Michaelmas 1787, 
200 ewes of the old breed, 
200 ewes of Spaniſh breed of the firſt 


generation, 
will give 100 lambs of the firſt generation, 


333 


100 lambs of the ſecond do.— which . 


at Michaelmas 1789 will have two teeth, 
and at Michaelmas 1 790 "e teeth. 


Eroch B. 


5. At Michaelmas 1788, new rams are let - 


out, and all the ewes of the old breed muſt be re- 
moved; otherwiſe, the firſt generation would be 


intermixed with the ſecond, and the ſameneſs of 
the wool would continue for a much longer time. 
In caſe of neceſſity, the beſt and ſtrongeſt two- 
toothed ſheep of the generation of Eaſter 17 86 
might be let out. 


Then it ſtands thus: * 


200 Spaniſh fix-toothed ewes—firſt genera- 


. 


200 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes—firſt gene- 
ration, | 


1 - 


give 200 lambs at Eaſter 1789—ſecond genera- 
tion—which at Michaelmas 1790 will 
have two teeth, and at Michaelmas 


1791 four. 


6. At 
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6. At Michaelmas 1789 coupling, 

200 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—firſt genera · 

tion, 

200 Spaniſh four-toothed l genera- 
tion, 


give 200 lambs at Eaſter 1 9 8 genera- 
| tion—which at Michaelmas 1791 
will have two teeth, and at Micha- 
elmas 1792 four. 
7. At Michaelmas 1791 coupling, 3 
200 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—firſt genera- 


tion, my 

100 Spaniſh four-toothed. ewes—firl gene- 

| ration, 5 

100 Spaniſh rake exes—ſecond ge 1 
neration, 


i give I 150 lambs—ſecond generation, and | 
50 lambs—third generation, at Eaſter 5 
1791, which will have at Michaelmas 
1792 two teeth, and at Michaclmas 
1793 four teeth. 
8. At Michaelmas 1791 9 . 
100 Spaniſh ſix-toothed ewes—firſt genera- 
mo > = 
100 Do. Do—ſecond generation, 
100 Spaniſh four-toothed ewes—lſecond ge- 
neration, 


give 
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give 50 Lambs—ſecond generation, 
100 Lambs—third generation, at Eaſter 
1792, which will have at Michaelmas 


1793 two teeth, and at Michaclmas 
7904 four teeth. 


Erocn C. 


9. At Michaelmas 1792 new rams are let out, 
and all the ewes of the firſt operation muſt be re- 


moved, at leaſt thoſe, that partake more of the 


nature of their dams, than of their ſires, and then 
we ſhall have 


200 fix-toothed Spaniſh exwes—ſe- 


| cond generation, 
200 o four-toothed, Do. 


which give xc 00 | Lambs—third generation, at 


Faſter- 1793, which will have 
at Michaelmas 1794 two teeth, 


Do. 1795 four Do. 


10. At Michaelmas 1793 coupling, _ 

| 200 ſix-toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 
150 four-toothed, Do. 
30 four-toothed ſheep—third generation, 


give 17 5 Lambs 4 generation 


25 Lambs—4th Do. 5 at Eafter 1794s 


which will have at Michaelmas 1795 


two teeth, and at M: chaclmas 1796 
four teeth. 
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11. At Michaelmas 1794 coupling, 
1 50 ſix-toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 


50 Do. third generation, 
Fo four-toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 
150 Do. third generation, 


give = 12 "i 2 at Eaſter 1795 


which will have at Michaelmas 1 796 
two teeth, and at Michaelmas 17 97 
four teeth. 
12. At Michaelmas 1 79 5 coupling, 
e ſix-toothed ſheep—ſecond generation, 
150 Do. third generation, 
2 ofo four-toothed ſheep—third — 


5 ive 25 Lambs—zd generation 
5 17 5 Lande oth — a Faſter 1796 
Which will have at Michaelmas 1 797 
two teeth, and at Michaelmas 1 799 | 
four teeth. : 
At Michaelmas 1796 the ewes of the an 
gencration fall off, and the wool of the whole 
flock is as good, as that of the breed the rams 
belong to, or at leaſt there is no remarkable 
difference. If one wiſhes to haſten the third ge- 
eration, he may let the two-toothed ewes copu- 
late ; but ſuch ewes are thereby checked in their 
2 and bring forth ſmall lambs, which in their 
turn beget ſmaller ones. In this manner the whole 
lock might diminiſh in ſize, a circumſtance, which 

by 
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by people, who did not underſtand the cauſe of 


it, would be attributed to the having introduced 
rams of a foreign breed. 

On the contrary, the melioration of the wool is 
retarded, when the ewes are let out in the fourth 
year. Erxleben ſays, that ewes could be let out 


at the age of two years, but that it would be 
much better to wait until the fifth year, as then 
they give remarkably large and excellent lambs, 
and can be uſed afterwards for breed as long as 
they live, although it would be better to ſtop, 
when they are eight years old. All this is very 


good but not economical enough, and few peo- 
ple will wiſh to reduce it to practice. 


| That no rams of the firſt and ſecond genera- ” 
tion ſhould be allowed to couple with oe, 18 


: eaſily underſtood. 


According to rule, the rams ſhould not be let : 
to ewes of their own begetting, nor ſhould they 1 


remain in the flock more than three years. But 


if one half of the ewes of the firſt generation are 


let out, for the firſt time, in the fourth year, in 


ſuch caſe the rams can be uſed ſtill for that time, 


In the fifth year no ewes, but thoſe of the ſirſt 


generation, are uſed for breed; new rams muſt 
be then procured, as likewiſe in the ninth year, 
when all the ewes of the ſecond generation are 


tet out. 


The anonymous author of the inſtructions for 
managing ſheep according to the regulations of 
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the 1 eſtabliſhed at Mercopail by the Em- 
ae Queen, agrees with me. He fays: © The 
< ewes muſt be coupled three times with good 

„rams. The male offspring for the two firſt 
times muſt (as being as yet unfit for breed) 
be either caſtrated or killed, but the rams of the 
„third begetting may ſerve for the purpoſe of 
8; propagation. The ewe-lambs are to be let out 
„in due time to good NN rams, which 
„ muſt be changed conſtantly.” What he fays 
afterwards i is true, only in a certain ſenſe. e 
« whole flock is improved in eight years time.” 


It would be better to ſay, in fix years time, 


where the ſheep were originally of a good kind ; 
but nine years are requiſite, when three 3 
tions are to be gone through. | 
Therefore rams ſhould have been bought at 
| Michaelmas 1 784, Michaelmas 1788, and Mi- 
chaelmas 1792; but the young rams of the 
fourth generation of Faſter 1794, 179 5, and 
1796 will be fit for breed. 
1 ſhall now ſhew in another manner, how 
much time is required for the melioration of wool. 
Let us ſuppoſe the common ſheep to ſtand to 
the Spaniſh breed, as © to 1: in this caſe it 


will appear, that the flock will not be intirely im- 


proved until the ninth year, although, even then, 
ſeveral coarſe-wooled ſheep will be found. 
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o Common breed, 
I Spaniſh breed, 
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2 Breeding ewes, firſt generation, 


1 Spaniſh rams, 


Second generation or 5 half improz 5 


ſheep in the zd year. 


4 Second generation, 


1 Spaniſh Rams, 


2 Third generation, or almoſt 


d 


improve 


ſheep in the 6th year. 


generation, 


1 Spaniſh raws. 
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Third generation. 


Firſt 


: Spaniſh rams, 
# Second generation. 


o Common ſheep, 


1 Spaniſh rams, 
O Common ſheep, 


o Common ſheep, 
5 Spaniſh rams, 


oh Spaniſh rams, 
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On the contrary, when the Spaniſh rams are 
16 


not conſtantly changed, it ſtands thus 


Suppoſing that the 
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From Blindlings come half-improved ſheep. 
But, as we ſaid already, new rams muſt be uſed; 
otherwiſe the Blindlings would copulate with their 
- fathers, and the object in view would be fruſtra- 
ted. The half-improved ewes bring forth, in the 
fame hypotheſis, quite improved ſheep. 
The breed is now formed, and is as perfect as 
it can be, conſidering the climate and ſoil. Until 
this epoch I did not put any of the new: born 
rams to ewes, as 1 would admit none of them for 
that purpoſe, except thoſe of the third generation, 
which had been begotten themſelves by * > 
good rams. 
a; plan was undertaken i in the followin g man- 

Eighteen years ago I got from Spain two | 
rams and two ewes of right good breed. They | 
had been long on ſea and were in a poor way, 
when they arrived here. Meanwhile I acquired 
ſome genuine good lambs of both ſexes; the 
greateſt part of tae old ones did not live long. 

The rams and ewes had marks in their ears indi- 

_ cating their breed, a precaution, which is uſed alſo 
at preſent for the purpoſe of mn one fa- 
mily from another. 

I did not proceed far with this firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, and I wiſhed for an opportunity of forming 
a third family. I procured eighteen rams from 
Spain, but they turned out to be of the kind, 
that are uſed there for ſlaughter, and had long 
hair like that of dogs or goats. They were not 

"at 
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fit for breed. The moſt of them died a natural 

death, and ſome of them were killed. 
In the mean time the friend, who had procured 

them for me, died. However I got afterwards 

two new rams. One of them died, and the other 

| was the founder of the third family. 

A mortality among the lambs deprived me of 


them, and (as the father was by this time become 
unſerviceable) of the whole tribe, together with 
© conſiderable part of the growth of the other two 

families, which to my great misfortune are the 


only ones 1 have at preſent. 


Conſidering what has been ſaid hitherto, i it is not 
to be wondered at, that the improvement of my 
flock has been fo flow, although more attention 
was paid to it, khan! 18 paid 1 in any part of Saxony. 

I have read and examined whatever has been 
written in different languages on the improving 
of ſheep, and I have adopted what [ thought to 


be beſt. Fortunately I have a good ſhepherd, 


on whom I can depend. In the rutting time each 
family is kept ſeparate,. which indeed cauſes ſome | 


expence, but is abſolutely neceſſary. 


My young ones are let out to breed at the age of. 


two years and a half, fo that they are three years 
old at the falling of their firſt lambs. Many 
other things are obſerved, which it would be too 


tedious to relate. My ſheep are never quite ſcab- 


by, and are waſhed, when neceſſary, only with 
an infuſion of tobacco. 
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Were I to give my opinion on the execution of 
the preceding plan, I ſhould ſay that, as 18 years 


have been already ſpent in improving, and fix 


years are ſtill requiſite for further improvement, 

ſome great miſtakes muſt have been committed. 
Probably at. firſt, only two or three rams were 

procured, the bad ones were kept, and after- 


wards rams of one breed were uſed ; or through 
the changing of ſhepherds, coarſe-wooled ſheep 
have been mixed again with the finer kind, ſo 
that the flock yields both coarſe and fine wool. 
Should the ſheep be ſmaller than before, the 
cauſe of it is probably this, that the fine young 
ewes were admitted to the rams ſooner, than they 
ought to have been, for the purpoſe of haſtening 
the melioration of the flock. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF RAMS, 


„„ „ 8PAUIK 


Tr rams are let out about the latter end of 
low. and the lambing ſeaſon is in December. 
In all the cabannas one ſees the generating 
rams with their horns knocked off. They ſay, 
that this contributes to their health like bleeding, 
and that it cools, in ſome meaſure, their re- 
dundant and luſtful blood. But it 1s not only i in 
the firſt year, that they are to be let out to ewes, 
that their horns are ſtruck off (about the mid- 
dle of April,) at which time they are three years 
and three or four months old; but likewiſe, in 
the following years, ſome ſmall part of the horns 
is ſtruck off again, that they may bleed anew, 
and loſe their redundancy of blood. 
For this purpoſe they place a wooden block in 
the ground, near which they make a hole, where- 
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in the ram can lye on his back: his head is 
put upon the block, and he is kept faſt by a 
ſhepherd. The horn is then ſtruck off in two or 
three blows with a ſharp inſtrument. In this 
operation, which is performed in the forenoon, be- 
fore the rams have fed, it happens ſometimes that 
they die, in — of their * too 


-mumch. . 
It was ſuppoſed, that the rams without borns or 


polled rams yielded finer, but not as much wool, 
as thoſe with large and ſtrong horns. In the 
different cabannat, from which were got the 
hundred rams purchaſed for Saxony 1 in the year 
1778, there were ſeveral polled rams, which in 
general had coarſer wool than the horned ones. 
On that account none of them were bought. 
The majarals, that were conſulted on the ſub. 
: ject, agreed, that there is no difference between 
the wool of the one kind and that of the other. 
Some of them obſerved, that the horned rams 
are better and of a warmer conſtitution, than the 
polled ones. 

They allow fix rams for every hundred ewes. 
: Three only are let out at a time, and continue ſo 
for three weeks, after which they are removed, 
and then the other three rams are let out like- 
wiſe for three weeks. 
When the generating rams are two years and 
two months old, they are ſeparated, in the month 
of April, from the other rams, and kept in a 
place by themſelves. But they are not put to 
Is 2 ewes 
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ewes until the following year, when they are 
three years and fix months old, after their horns 
have been ſtruck off in April, which operation 
the old rams alſo undergo again, if they are to be 
let out to ewes in the ſame year. 
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The rams are let out in the middle, or in the 
latter end of October, and the lambing ſeaſon is 
in March. Our indigenous German ſheep uſed 
to have no great inclination for coupling ; ; but 
ſince the Introduction of the Spaniſh breed, the 
rutting ſeaſon comes on ſooner. If the rams 
were not kept back, the lambs would fall earlier 
5 than there would be food for them. 

At Grœbꝛzig indeed, where they have ſtall- 
feeding and clover, the lambs fall in the 5 
ning of January. 

There are prejudices with —_ to the ma- 
: nagement of flocks in Spain as well as in this 
country, for inſtance, the cruel practice of 
ſtriking off the rams horns. That practice is not 
followed here ; : the rams retain their horns, be- 
get lambs, and remain healthy, although, at 
the time of coupling, they ought to have as much 
blood here as in Spain, whereas about Michaet- 
mas 
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mas they have excellent feeding in the ſtubble- 
fields, which affords as much nouriſhment as the 
beſt graſs in Spain. . 
Some of them are at times very impetuous, 
leap over the penns, and, as they are uſed to 
feed alone, do not mind the German ſheep. It 
was greatly apprehended at firſt, that they would 
not feed on paſtures of ſhort and dry graſs, as 
it was ſuppoſed, that they always looked for long 
graſs and deep ground. If this opinion had been 
well founded, the deep paſtures would have been, - 
in wet weather, a cauſe of their feeding foul, 
which indeed, notwithſtanding all the attention of 
| the ſhepherds, is ſometimes unavoidable. 
n w very. ſingular, that our common ſheep a are 
exceedingly afraid of the Spaniſh horned breed. 
At firſt itis all terror and confuſion, and, al- 
though they remain quiet at night i in the penns, 
yet as ſoon as day appears away they run, and 
the men are for hours in queſt of them to bring 
them together again. If this averſion continued, 
it would be much againſt propagation, but love 
at laſt ſurmounts every obſtacle. _ 
Erxleben is of opinion, that one ram 1 would 
be ſufficient for about 20 ewes. It is faid in the 
account of the nurſery at Mercopail, that 30 ewes 
are allowed for one ram; but that number is too 
| ſmall, for one ram could do for 40 or 50 head, 
ES: I would 


#* Tntroduction to the Veterinarian Art, 1769. pag. 170. 
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I would not adviſe the keeping of more rams 
than are neceſſary; for if there are too many of 
them, they fight, and act wantonly with the ewes, 
when they are not ſufficiently employed, and, 
inſtead of furthering the breed, they check it. 
It contributes very much to keep the rams 
ſtrong, to give them a handful of oats every 
morning in Spring. It is given to them in one 
or two places near the penn, whither they are 
brought by one of the men, but after two or 
three days they come for it themſelves. 
At Count Vizthum”s ſheep-cote at Welke, young 
rams are fold for three dollars and a half, but 
the old ones coſt five. The wool is very good, 
but they are too ſmall and ſize i is an ous vorthy 
of conſideration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF LAMBS, 


Iv SPAIN. 


Tur lambing-ſeaſon falls, as has been fad al- 


ready, in December, that is, about a month or 


| fix weeks after the flocks have returned to Eftre- 
madura. There is no particular fodder provided 
for the ſheep before the lambing, as is uſual in 


Germany, there being neither hay nor any other 


ſubſtitute, but both the ſheep and lambs are 


obliged to feed upon what my can get on the 
paſtures. 


At the n the ſhepherds, except ſome 


| little neceſſary aſſiſtance, leave it all to nature, 
and neither cleanſe the wool nor milk the ewes, 

| but leave the firſt milk to the lambs, as a ſort of 
medicine. As no ſnow falls in Eftremadura, 
the lambs can follow their dams in ei ight days at- 


ter they are dropped, and ſoon become ac- 


cuſtomed to graſs. 2 
In 
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In April, the tails of the lambs of both ſexes 
are cut off, and at the ſame time the few males, 
which are to be uſed as guides or tame ſheep, 


are caſtrated. The reaſon for cutting off their 
tails is, to prevent, in caſe of diarrhoèas, too 


much filth and dung from ſticking to them. 


When the whole flock both old and young are 


ſhorn in May, at the latter end of the month the 
lambs are ſeparated from the old ſheep, and pla- 
ced among the ram-yearlings, or among the 
ewe. yearlings. When they are a year old, they 


are called Los Borros de un anno, and when Os 


Los Borros de dos annos. 


Only a few of the males are caſtrated, as I faid | 


before, and as to the reſt, ſuch of them, as are 


not uſed for generation, are ſold in the fourth 


or fifth year to > the butchers. 


In SAXONY aD DESSAU. 


The lambs fall in March, but with Mz. Holz- 
_ hauſen they fall in January. On the day that I 


am writing theſe lines, February the 10th, he has 


200 lambs alive and well. The firſt of them fell i 
on the 5th of January, the ſecond on the go.” 


On the following Sunday three lambs fell, and 
then from day to day four, fix, and ten. 
The 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE PROFITS 'OF A COARSE-WOOLED FLOCK, 
AND OF AN IMPROVED ONE. 


Fl. FIRST PART. 
by ' THE PROFITS OF A COARSE WOOLED FL ock. 
1 8 
"1 From St. John $ day, 1779, to the ſame day, 
WW 1 78 o, there were ſhorn f in a ſheep-cote 1 in Hano- 
„ ver, 
492 Wethers, 
574 Sheep, 


334 VYearlings, 


Total 1400, which yielded (the ſtone at 
1 5 eleven pounds)“ —387 ſtone, 8lb. 
of wool, which at one dollar 

and 34  marien-groſchenf | per 


ons 

dl. gr. of 

brou ght in in 703; 26: © 

345 Wethers ſold —j 1 10 5 
50 Sheep, Do. e 404071 0 0 


* In Hanover 16 ounces make a pound, and I 14 1b. make 
the ewt. Tr. 


I In that country the dollar is equal ti to 36 marien-groſ- 
chen, and à mariengroſch or, as it is often called, a groſch is 
equal to 8 pfennige. But they have another kind of groſchen, 
which they call guten (good) groſchen. Twenty-four of theſe 
make a dollar. Tr. 
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Killed for hauſe-keeping . , 
Sheep and lamb-ſkins . . . 


3 


„ 


Sum total 1 


; Bought 230 wethers . 


1571 
471 


4 


There remain R 


Of which the 12th part was for 
the ſhepherd; 


| Cheeſe and milk, beſides 4 cu cwt. 
8 and 36 lb. or butter We 


1100 : 


"BN 


* 


From It. John 8 day, 1700 to the ſame day, 1781, 


there were ſhorn, 
391 Wethers, 
692 Sheep, 
470 ms 


Total 1 5 53, — — Sided: 475 ft. and 


3 1b. of wool, which at 


one dollar and 21 gr. per " 
702 
S0: 


8 8 
Sold 341 wethers 
Do. 144 ſheep . . 
0 Killed for houſe-keeping 

Sheep-ſkins | „ 


FRY total 
| Bought 244 wethers Fl 


There remain . 
Of which the 12th part was for the 
| ſhepherd; 15 
Cheeſe and milk, 8 4 ct. and 
. 


5 "0 
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From St. John's day, 178 x, to the _ 
day, 1782, were ſhorn, 
415 wethers, 
467 ſheep, 
808 yearlings, ; 


Total 1690 — yielded 460 ft. 5 lb. 

of wool, which at one 
dollar and 21 gr. 88 . 
VVV 

Sold 350 wethers, . . 624: 5 
Do. 103 ſheep, ö 5 12 

: 

0 


wy 
6 


oO 0 Ama © 


Killed for ene 25 © 
Sheep-ſkins, „ as 4 | 


ES Sum total 14 $23 
| Bought 212 wethers, | +0 27: 


mw | 


There remain, 3 1109 4 10 1 
Cheeſe and milk, beſides 1 „„ 
68 lb. of ' buttery > 8 25 2 6: 0 


SECOND PART. 
THE PROFITS OF AN I MPRO PED FLOCK. 


To make the matter more e clear, I difiinguich three 
ſpecies of ſheep. 
1. The coarſe common n ſheep of Anhalt. 
2. The breed of Deſſau, originally Sileſian. 
3. The Spaniſh breed. 

For the purpoſe of comparing them together with 
greater preciſion, I ſhall reduce the two ſhearings, that 
uſed to take place in one year, to one ſhearing. 

Now 
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Now to begin with the common ſheep of Anhalt, be- 
tween St. John's day 1750, and 1751, were ſhorn, 
LANDS.» . + - -. 200 
Old ſheep in harveſt . 398 
Old ſheep in ſpring | 495 


Total, counting them by the — 8 = 
two ſhearings 3 1 


But conſidered as if horn but once ; 550 8 


They yielded (che ſtone of 22 b. 71 ſt. 13 Ib. of wool, | 
which being ſold at 2 dollars 6 gr. per ſtone, brought 
in 150 dollars, 10gr. Therefore 100 head of ſheep | 
| yielded 13 ſtone of wool, value about 274 dollars. f 


Between St. John? 8 day, 17 52, 3 and 17 537 were nora, 
SR CC» e200 
Old ſheep in W %%% > an 

5 Old ſheep in ſpring EP 
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Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 1051 
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But conſidered as if fhorn but once 8 526 . 


They yielded 69 ſt. 10 lb. of wool, which, being ſold 
at two dollars and a half, and 2 dollars 10 gr. per | 
_ ſtone, brought in 170 dol. 8 gr. 
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Therefore 100 head yielded I 3 f. 2 lb. of wool, va- 
Jue about 32 dollars. 
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2. The Deſſau breed, originall y Sileſian. 


Between St. John's 8 day, 1766, and 1 767, were thorn, 


Lambs " 1 172 
Old ſheep in harveſt . 530 
Old ſheep in ſpring 590 


Total, counting them by the two ſhearings I 292 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once . 646 


They yielded 69 ſtone of wool, which were ſold for 


five dollars per ſtone, and brought in 345 dollars. 


Therefore ro head yielded 11 3 lb. of wool, value 


$3: dollars, 


Between 8. Ich 8 day, FEE and 1768, were horn, 


Lambs „„ oÞ 
Old ſheep in here. PR 1 ö 
Old ſheep in ſpring 5 


Total, counting them by the two ſhearings 1220 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once 610 


They yielded 51 ſt. 3 w. of wool. which, fold at 5 


dollars per ſtone, made 2 56 dollars. 


Therefore 100 head yielded about 94 ſtone of wool, 


value about 42+ dollars. 


3. Sheep 


3. Sheep of Spaniſh breed, webe, with the ſhep- 
herd's mixture. 


Between St. John's day, 178 1, and 1782, were ſhorn, 


Lambs » . , . 231 
Old ſheep 3 in Ann 3 „ 4 
Old ſheep 1 in „ 662 


Total, counting them by the t two * 147 7 


a — 


But conſidered as if ſhorn but once : 738 


They yielded 80! tone of wool, which, fold at 8 dol. 
; 6 gr. per ſtone, made 664 dollars. 1 


Therefore 100 head yielded 10 ſt. 20 bb. of wool, value 
about 90 dollars. 


Between St. John? 8 day, 1782, and 1783, the whole 
flock was ſhorn but once 5706 head. - 
They yielded 78 ſt. 14 lb. of wool, which, fold at 
11 dollars per ſtone, made 865 dollars. 5 
Therefore 100 head yielded ſt. 10 lb. of wool Va- 
lue about 1085 dollars. 


— 
Tran the foregoing calculation it appears, 


1. That the coarſe common than yielded be⸗ 
tween the years 17 50 and 1753 the greateſt quan- 
tity of wool, viz. 13 ſtone for every 100 head. 

2. That the Deſſau or Sileſian breed in a year, 
when graſs and winter-fodder were ſcarce, yield- 
ed 
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ed only 83 ſtone for every hundred wed but in 
a common year of fodder and graſs they yielded 
_ eleven ſtone. 

3. That the Spaniſh ſheep, when ſhorn twice, 
yielded, notwithſtanding their being of a finer 
breed, as much wool, as the Deſſau or Sileſian 
ſheep, viz. eleven ſtone for every 100 head. 

4. That, on the contrary, the Spaniſh ſheep, 
when ſhorn but once, yielded only about 10 
tone for every 100 head. It is true indeed, 
that this diminution in the weight of the wool 
was owing in ſome meaſure to the early and long 
winter of 1782 and 17833 but ſtill we muſt al- 
low, that the wool, which grows after ſhearing, 
is of a more vigorous growth, than when it has 
attained a certain length. | 5 
5. That, hen the Spaniſh ſheep c: can a get, the 

whole year round, ſtrong nouriſhing fodder of 
red clover &c. they may be ſhorn twice and will 
in that caſe yield more, than if ſhorn but once : 
but, if the fodder be bad and they be treated 
ſparingly, they will not yield much even in two 
ſhearings. 2 

With re gard to the weight of the e wool 
from 17 50 to 1753, I muſt remark, that thoſe 
were plentiful years, and that the flock at that 
period was not as numerous as afterwards, ſo 
that the ſheep received more nouriſhment, and 
accordingly could yield more wool. But, admit- 
ting even that the coarſe common ſheep would 


yield 


SHEEP, = 81 


viel more wool with the ſame quantity of fodder 
and paſture, than the Sileſian or Spaniſh breed, 
yet {till they produce much leſs profit. 


The coarſe wool is {till at its old price of two 


dollars and a half per ſtone. 

| The Deflau or Sileſian wool, which in 1 765 7 
and 1768 was fold for five or fix dollars per ſtone, 
is ſomewhat dearer at preſent, and ſells at even 
or ſeven dollars and a half. 


If the wool of our flock were of the fame fort, and 
as good as that produced in Deſſau, 100 head of 
ſheep would, according to the preſent high price of 
Vocol, bring in annually from 77 to 80 dollars; 
but, on the contrary, the Spaniſh wool brings in 


actually 1082 dollars for every 100 head. 
In three or four years time, continuing to im- 
prove the flock, the wool, which ſells at preſent 


for eleven dollars per ſtone, will be brought up 
to the price of 14 or 15 dollars, as it is in Saxony. 1 
The quality of wool is a natural property of 
the various ſorts of ſheep, and cannot be im- 
proved by feeding, but n by the intermix- 


ture of other breeds. 


Ihe quantity of wool and the I; irgeneſs of the 

theep, depend upon good or bad feeding. There- 
fore it is wrong to form a compariſon, with regard 
to the quantity of the wool, between two diffe- 


rent places, where the paſture and fodder are not 

the ſame. 

moſt wool, the experiment ihould be made 1 in on 
BX 5 


To know which brecd of ſheep 3 
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and the fame place, where different breeds were 
kept with the ſame fodder and paſture. 

Although thinking men may approve of the pre- 
ceding calculations and remarks, yet ſome per- 
ſons might think them too prolix, or might wiſh 
that I had not included the lambs wool. I ſhall 
therefore make an abſtra& of the wool from 1752 

to 1755, and from 1779 to 1781, as alſo of the 
money received, omitting the lambs wool. 

One hundred head of ſheep i in two hearings, 
from St. John 8 day 1752 to 1753, yielded 


Wool—1 5 ſtone, 2 lb. 
Money received— * dollars. 
From 1753 to ) 1754, 
 Wool—14 one 21 lb. : 
Money e dol. 2 gr. 


From 1754 to 1755, 
| Wool—12 ſtone 19 Ib. 


Money received—34 dol. 4 fr. 


From 1779 to 1780, 
Wool—11 ſtone 10 Ib. 
Money received—6 9 dollars. 
From 1780 to 1781, 
Wool II ſtone 103 lb. 
Money received 69 dollars. 
The 
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The coarſe ſheep yielded more wool from 1752 
t0 1755, than the fine ones from 1779 to 1781. 
But the ſummers of theſe two laſt years were 
extraordinary dry, whereas the years from 1752 


to 1755 were plentiful, and there was abundance 


of paſture and winter-fodder. 


I 0 continue the hiſtory of this flock, the coar- 
Her kind of ſheep were almoſt all removed in the 
year 1781, and the wool was no longer fold at 
ſix dollars, as it was now worth more than ſeven. 
In harveſt 1781 ſome rams were bought at 


Count Vizthum's ſheep-cote | for five dollars a a 
head, and attempts were made to procure ſome 


genuine Spaniſh rams from the Elector's flocks 
which, including every expence, coſt 10 Or 11 


dollars each. 


- The: agent, who had been ies; to hoy 
the rams, was ſhewn by the ſteward of Count 
Vizthum's eſtate at Saufi edels the wool- Account 8 
ſince the laſt ſpring - hearing, according to which 


87 5 head of ſheep: of one Ming had yielded 


16 cwt. and 35 ſtone or 8335 ſtone of wool (the - 


ſtone of 22 Ih.) which Was fold | thus ; 8 
dol. 


24 ſtone to a merchant from Brabant, 


nnd met EE: 312 


59 ſtone to a Leipſick merchant, at 12 
dol. per it. 714 


„ 1026 
So that 100 head brought in 118 or 119 dol- 
lars. 
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A new ſhepherd was taken at Michaelmas 
1780, who was not allowed to mix any of his 

ewes with the flock. He brought 35 coarſe 

wethers of two, four, and fix teeth. | 

There were ſhorn 705 head of fine-fleeted 

| ſheep, which yielded 916 b. of wool, that is, al- 
moſt 130 1b. for every 100 head. 

The 35 coarſe wethers yielded 48 b., that is, 
only 7 lb. more, than the fame number of the 
fine-fleeced flock. 5 

But conſidering, that wethers bear more wool | 
1 ewes or Yeurmngs, es difference — 71 1 
falls away. 8 


Thoſe coarſe wethers are fed and Nalled juſt 4 2s 
5 the fine ones are, 


A compariſon 
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SHEEP. 
breed. 


C got ſhorn in ſpring 1782, 
131 Yearlings, &c. 
383 Old ſheep, 


510 Wethers, old and young, 
e 


1 compariſon of one flock with another of the ſame 


1046, which yielded 75 fl. 10 Ib. of wool. 


Total 


5 Ib. in all 


39 d. 6 . 


383 Old ſheep, which, at 6ſt. leib. 
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B got horn in ſpring 1782, 
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for every 100 head, yielded 24 ft. 15 Ib. 


22 Rams at 3 Ib. per head 
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Account 


Total of wool, 67 — 9 


| So that C got more wool than B by almoſt 17 lb. for 
every 100 head, or one ſixth more for each head. 
But C had better paſture on the Iægerberge, where there 


are many waſte lands. 


Ten 1696 hawk 


i 


390 Spaniſh ſheep of a year and a half and 
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Account of the awool 3 by Spaniſh ſheep at Kleſter Rode. 
1 


307 Spaniſh ſheep, ſhorn in ſpring 1774) 


yielded 2 *0 A 6. 56 21 :. 203 
868 Common ſheep, do. 1 56 1 


two years and a half old, ſhorn | in 
harveſt 177 + 341 Ml 
982 Common ſheep, including 300 lambs, 
horn, do. . ; 42. +364 


416 Spaniſh ſheep, from two years and a 


half to three years and a half old, 


ſhorn in harveſt 17787 24 1 
942 Common ſheep, including 314 lambs, —- 
ork, do. „„ 


In the whole of the harveſt- ſhearing of 1781 


my friend has had the moſt convincing proofs, 
that the Spaniſh ſheep yield more wool than the 
common ones, whereas 300 common ewes afford- 
ed 264 lb. and 106 Spaniſh ewes gave 128 lbb. 


; On each fide were ewes, and they were fed i in 
one and the ſame place. 


Accordingly, a Spaniſh ſheep 711 one pound 


three ounces and a quarter, while a common 


ſheep yielded but three fourths of a pound. 


From what has been hitherto obſerved, it ap- 
pears, that the proportion of 38 lb. of coarſe wool 
to 25 Ib. of finc wool for every head, ſhorn at 


anc 
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one and the ſame time, and fed in the ſame man- 
ner, does not hold good, particularly at RI er 
Rode, where there are to this very day of 
both kinds. 

The quantity of . if not intirely, per muſt 
very nearly continue the ſame, as J have aſſerted 


already. 


Spaniſh rams were let out, for the firſt time, at 
Klaſter Rode in 1777, that is, ſeven years ago. 
There is now exiſting there a third generation, 
but ſtill there remain ſome old common ewes. 
They ſold the fine wool in harveſt 1781 for five 
dollars per ſtone of 22 lb. and the coarſe wool for 


two dol. eight gr. Before that they got for fine 


| wool more than five dollars, eſpecially for ſpring- 


; wool, which! is longer than the other. 


: A COMPARISON BETWEEN THREE DIFFERENT 5ORTS OF 


SHEEP, | 


-- 


A 1. from Captain Vox VEL THEIM, 
Harphe, March 10. 


With regard to the Spaniſh ſheep, Mr. - = 


ſhould have propoſed the queſtion thus ; how much 


more wool do the Spaniſh ſheep yield ? If we ex- 
cept the Eider/tadt theep, they yield more than 
any German breed. 
culation of the wool produced, taken from three 
years experience here at Harpłke. To this muſt 
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be added the difference in the price. Although 


* 


— 
— — 
—— : — — — _ 


— — — — 


we live in Eccleſia preſſa, yet I have received 
much more for the Spaniſh wool, than tor all the 
reſt beſides, 
dol. gr. 

Viz. for Spaniſh rams wool $-:.0J 
Spaniſh ewes, do. 7 : ©| 
Half-improved ſheep, do. „ 
and lambs, do. . 6 : ©| 

Sheep's wool on an ave- per ſtone, 
3 . VVV 
The reſt of the common „ 
wool. . 3 _ of 


5 
| =" 


= 


Theſe prices are to be underſtood at the rate 


of five dollars to the Louis d'or. My ſheep are 
generally of one ſhearing, and are likewiſe generally 
falved. My half. improved Spaniſh breed are not 
milked, which contributes to the melioration of 
5 the wool and of the breed. The Spaniſh ſheep 
are ſtill more laſting and ſtrong than the common 
ones, and even more than the half. improved 


ſheep. Nor is the wool of the Spaniſh ſheep al- 

tered in the leaſt, or grown more coarſe, not 

even in the fourth generation. 
The lambs, that fell this year, are extraordina- 


ry ſine, ſtrong, and healthy. The Spaniſh breed 


in my opinion is fit only for places, where there 
is dry and mountainous paſture, which they like. 


ACCOUNT. 
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ACCOUNT. 


Spaniſh . about 11 head yield / two ſtone 

(the ſtone of 22 lb.) 
13 head. twoſt. 
7 head . one ſt. 


_— OI 13 head. two ſt. 
Halt-improved . 15 head . two ft. 
Common. 8 head . one ſt. 


Rams Half-improved . 


Common 
Ewes 


Spaniſh about 7 head , one ſt. 
Half improved 15 head . two ſt. 
Common 9 head . one ſt. 


Spaniſn „ 100 head about 18 fl. 
Half- improved 100 head . 15 ft. 
Common „ head 14 ſt. 


Yearlings 


Rams 


'C Spaniſh . . 100 head . 1 
« 3 100 head 


Ewes 13 
Common 85 100 head - 12 ſt. ; 
5 
I 
I 


Spaniſh .-; 200 head - 1g 
Half-improved 100 head 1 
Common Poe 1 0 head. 11 


| Yearlings 


REMARKS. 


Hewee it is ; evident, that fne Spaniſh wool i is 
at leaſt not leſs in quantity than the other 
forts. 1 know of a Spaniſh flock, that gives 
more than any of the neighbouring ones ; but 
ſome of theſe are badly kept and are too full. 

I would not make the quantity of wool produced 
very great, becauſe it might be ſo, where the _ 
number of ſheep were ſmall ; for, if the whole 


flock be of the fine kind, there is ſome diminution 


in the relative quantity. ü 
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Fifty or an hundred head are uſually ftalled by 
themſelves, better fed than the reſt, and watched 


ſeparately ; this is certainly the caſe at Harpke. 


The Saxon ſhepherds, whom I have ſpoken 


with in places, where there are Spaniſh ſheep, 


have all aſſured me, that roo head, although 
very well fed, yield one with the other only 11 or 


12 ſtone of 221b. I am therefore ſarprized, that 
at Harpłe 15 ſtone can be got from 100 Spaniſh 
ewes. There were at Harpke, ſix years ago, two 


genuine Spaniſh rams from the Elector's flock, 


and 40 ewes from a private flock near Dreſden; 
and five years ago there were ten rams and 50 


| ewes; there in ſpring, which laſt were on: from 
Wolkaru. 


The ſhepherds of Wolkan alſo low only IT 


or 12 ſtone for every 100 head. I believe that 
the word about (in Captain Veltheim's letter) i 
means not quite, or that the ſheep muſt have been 
taken extraordinary care of. But, when the 
whole flock at Harpke will be improved (on the 
10" of March 1782 there were 800 head there, 
and the whole of the improvement is to extend to 


2000) they will not yield ſo much in proportion. 


As to what was faid of the Spaniſh ſheep 
liking mountainous tracts, I hold it to be of no 


conſequence. I have already adduced an obſer- 
vation, that they like low places; and where are 


thoſe great mountain- paſtures in Saxony? The 
greateſt part of that country is level ground. = 8 
allow 
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allow, that mountain-paſtures have ſome advan- 
tages, and that the wool may be ſomewhat finer 
upon them; but in one and the ſame climate, 

a man can perceive no difference in the wool- 
either with his fight or touch, nor r perhaps by exa- 
mining it with a microſcope. 

Finally, I ſhall annex a printed account ken 
from the Leipſick Gazette of the year 1777. At 
page 156 there is a compariſon, from the frontiers 

of Bohemia, between the common ſheep of that 
country, and the improved Spaniſh breed. 

One hundred head of common ſheep yield ten 

| ſtone of wool, which, if fold at the average price 
of the preſent. year, viz. at 65 dollars per ſtone, 

will bring in 65 dollars. 

One hundred head of Spaniſh SERINE ſheep, : 
at the rate of nine head for every ſtone, yield cer- 
tainly 11 ſtone of wool, which however is much 
inferior in fineneſs and value to that of the origi - 
nal Spaniſh rams. If fold at 8 dollars per ſtone, 

the current price of this year, it will make 88 
dollars. „ - 

me quantity of wood produced is, as every 5 

body knows, very different according to the dif- 1 

ference of the years. This has been a very bad | 

year in this place ; for ten head, counting we- 

thers, ſheep, and yearlings, one with the other, R 
yielded only one ſtone of wool. There have 
been years, in which eight head gave a ſtone. 
But in a common year we reckon about nine head 
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ſheep of the _ kind, one can reckon upon 
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for every ſtone of wool. At each time the pro- 
duce of the Spaniſh breed was in the ſame propor- 
tion. If one has healthy and clean ſheep, he may 
expect a ſimilar produce conſtantly, provided he 


do not overſtock himſelf in ſummer, nor let 
them be hungry in winter, and be not {paring of 
falt at the due time. 


As to the forementioned Spaniſh breed, (for 


ſince three or four years I have not let out any 
other rams, but thoſe of the Spaniſh kind, that 
were reared here) it is not yet proved, that the 
lambs ſhould be at each falling of the real Spaniſh 
kind. There happen to fall, almoſt every year, 
three ſorts of lambs, viz. 1, quite Spaniſh ones, 
which both in their wool and ſhape ſhew their 
breed; 2, half-Spaniſh lambs, in which indeed you 
will find the Spaniſh ſhape and a cloſe compact 
ſkin, but not the fineneſs of the wool; and 3, 
German or looſe-ſkinned lambs, which * nei- 
ther the Spaniſh ſhape, nor yield any other ſort | 
of wodl, but ſuch as ſtuff. manufacturers can make 
uſe of. But this is to be underſtood only of the 
firſt, ſecond, and third generation; for it does 
not happen, when both father and mother are of 
te improved kind, nor does it happen when the 
father and mother are both natives of Spain. 
Here at Grœbzig, ſeven Spaniſh lambs fall con- 
ſtantly for every German one. 


I muſt alſo obſerve, that in ſelling the March- 


from 


"MIC: — 


from two to four Groſchen additional in the 
price of each head, as the butcher can ſell their 


ſkins to more advantage, than thoſe of the others. 


This is a material object, where there is a large 


flock. 


To Silbe; no other treatment either as to 


paſture or winter- foddering, nor any greater ex- 
pence is requiſite for the improved breed of ſheep, 
than for the common ones; it is therefore ealy 
to determine with accuracy the advantage of im- 
proving. 1 had almoſt forgotten to mention the 
quantity of wool, which a ſheep yields in Spain. 


According to the Spaniards reports one would ima- 
gine, that the quantity of wool given by a ſheep 


there i is very different from what a theep yields 
in our climate. 


They reckon 5 or r 61h. of wool for every ſheep, 


fo that 4 or 5 head will yield an Aroba (of 251b), 
and from 6 to 8IÞ. for every ram, fo that three 


or four rams will give an Aroba. 


But as this is to be underſtood of anwaſhed 
wool, (they do not waſh the wool before ſhear- 


ing, as already explained) as well as all the cal- 


culations that we have made hitherto ; and as 
wool loſes one half of its weight in the i : 


it follows that the effective produce in _ Is 
from 25 to 3 lb. for every ſheep, and from 3 
4 Ib. for every ram. 

However, as the Spaniſh pound i is equal to ours, 


being 16 ounces, there is {till a difference in the 


quantity of wool, which difference muſt be attri- 
buted 
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buted to our paſtures being poorer and worſe 
than theirs. The merinas tranſumas leongſis en- 
Joy plenty of freſh and green paſture the whole 
year round, with very few exceptions. 

I believe I have collected all that can be aid 
on this ſubj ect, and ſhall now * to the prices 
of wool. 


CHAPTER Xl 


In $PAIN. 


Tur price per Aroba of No. 1. or R. F. is 


280 real de vellon, or 19 dollars, 20 gr. 93 * 


Of the ſecond fort 240 real de vellon, or 16 dol- 
lars. 
Of the third ſort 200 real de vellon, or 3 dol- 
5 lars 8 gr. CE, 
Of the fourth ſort 160 real de vellon, or 107 6 dol- 
lars. 
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In SAXONT. 


— — 


What Spaniſh wool ſells for at preſent at Leip- 


ſick I cannot ſay, as I have not regularly received 


the Leipſick Gazette. I mean Spaniſh wool im- 
ported from Spain. It uſed to be fold for a long 
time paſt i in Saxony and Brandenburg, for I doll. 


12 gr. per pound. 


The current price in Saxony of a 8 (of 
22 lb. Leipſick weight) of genuine Spaniſh wool, 
that is, of the wool of a genuine Spaniſh ram or 
ſheep of the Elector's flock at — Is 18 dol- 


lars. 1 5 


Of the wool of an | improved flock i in 8 | 
ſuch as thoſe of Schenewelke, $9 aufiedels, &c. 
where Spaniſh rams have been uſed theſe 1 9 years 


paſt, 12 dollars 13 gr. 


of che improved country wool . 6 dollars. 


Is ANHALT DESSAU. 


5 Counſellor Ranmer at Waris, ſells the ſtone 
for 6 doll. 18 gr. 


The Prince's adminiſtration at Deſſau, for 
6 doll. 12 gr. and this is Sileſian wool. 


The 


Of the common coarſe wool 2 dollars 6 gr. 
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The head bailiff Holzhauſen, for 5 doll. 12 gr. 


The other agents, according as they have 
Sileſian or coarſe common wool, from 6 dollars, 
down to 2 doll. 12 gr. 


o 2 Hanover ian Spaniſh . wool. 


I am furpri; zed, that fine wool. does not bear 


as good a price in that country, although it is of 
one ſhearing, as it does with us, and that they 
| have not yet fold, or been able to {ell the ſtone 


of II lb. for three dollars. __ 
It is true, that, when there happens to 


be a ſmall quantity of fine wool in a country, 
where the wool is generally coarſe, it is taken 
little notice of. *Tis Hanoverian wool they ſay, 
what can it be good for? Foreign buyers do 
not look for fine wool there, and the country 
buyers do not know the value of it. It is there- 
fore always adviſeable to ſhear the fine wool ſepa- 


rately, and to {ell the inferior wool by itſelf. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


or THE DISEASES, THAT SHEEP ARE SUBJECT TO, 


of 


Is SPAIN. 


1. Tur ſeab (a Rdna.) To cure it, they 
make uſe of an ointment, which they call Miera. 


It is prepared from the trunk and roots of a tree 


called Enebro, which is very like our Juniper 
dee, by breaking them into ſmall pieces, and 
infuſing them in __ without adding any thing 


elle. 


kept on dewy graſs. The ſymptoms of it are theſe ; 


the * gets a ſtiffneſs in its feet, its ears grow 


0 85 thick, 


* The word Enebro literally ſignifies the Juniper tree. 
There is indeed ſome little difference between the Spaniſ 


Juniper trees and thoſe of northern countries, owing to 


the difference of climate and ſoil. But {till our author ſhould 


not have looked upon them as two diſtin ſorts of trees, or 
given a deſcription (which I here omit) of what every body 
underſtands. Tr. 
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N Baſquilla. This is a terrible kind of ſick- 
neſs, which often cauſes great deſtruction among 
the ſheep in Spain, and proceeds from their being 
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thick, and at laſt it cannot eat. Sometimes they 
recover, if they be blooded in time; but the great. 
eſt part of them die of it, ſome very ſoon, and 


others after ſix or nine days illneſs. 


3. 2uick blood (Schnelblut) is what Dauben- 


ton calls /a Chaleur or heat of blood. We will 
fay more about it by and by. In thoſe diſtem- 
pers, which proceed from the nature of the blood, 
ſuch as Quick blood, Baſquilla, &c. blecding is 
uſed. 7 


4. The — is an e diſorder. Ac- 
cording to accounts received from ſeveral cabannas, 


it is well known in Spain. But they have diſco- 
vered no remedy for it as yet. Be it a ſheep or a 
ram that begins to be affected with it, the Spani- 
ards kill it immediately, not ſo much that they 
look upon this diſtemper as contagious, as for the 
purpoſe of making 1 uſe of the fleſh, while it is ſtill 5 
good. 


2 Nor i is there any certain remedy known i in | 


Spain for the diſorder, which the ſhepherds in 
Germany call Seuche“ 5 


Is 


*The word Sons geiles di ae in general. What par- 


ticular diſcaſe the ſhepherds mean by it I cannot diſcover, Tr. 


SHEEP, 


In SAXONY AVD DESSAU. 


The ſeab. At the Elector's Spaniſh ſheep-cote, 


where the ſcab appears ſometimes, they boil ſome 


ellebore in vinegar, and with this infuſion they 
waſh the affected part. 


and as a mere infuſion of tobacco is not in all caſes 


a ſufficient remedy, ſome perſons have made the 
experiment to cure the ſcab with ſaturn T, and 
have found it to anſwer Juſt as well as could be 


: expected. 


They ſay, that, when it is applied in time, - the 
| wool continues good and unaltered : as to its colour 
without falling off; but, if the ſkin be already 
hardened and conſumed by the ſcab, ſo as that the 
wool be out of the ſkin and hanging merely from b 
the ſcruff, in ſuch caſe it is not poſſible to bring 
back the wool to its growth. Beſides, the health 
of the ſheep is not injured by ſaturn remedies, nor 
do they cauſe ſuch burnings and ſmartings, as 


turpentine and tar do. 


Goulard's chemical writings have encouraged 8 


the uſe of them. Thoſe, that approve of theſe 


remedies, find them cheaper and better than the 


infuſion of ellebore. 


An 


+ In the original Bleimittel, that i is, remedies extracted from 
Tr. 


O 2 


lead or ſaturn. 


99 


As turpentine, and pitch 
or tar ſpoils the wool, and makes it apt to fall off, 
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An ointment is ſometimes made of oil of . 
and the extract of ſaturn; but it has been found, 
that the oil rather hinders than promotes the ef- 
fect of it, beſides its being dearer than that made 
up with tar. 

On the contrary, others ſay and indeed with | 
greater probability, that the aforementioned re- 
medy, which is known under the name of Gou- 
lard's aqua vegeto mineralis, is an excellent refol- 
vent and . remedy, but not fit for 
LY, 5 
It can be applied, they fay, to men and horſes 
with good ſucceſs in the following caſes, viz. in 
inflammations of the eyes, ophthalmias, and weak- 
neſs of eyes, as alſo for the preſerving of ſound | 
eyes, and to ſurbated horſes, if the tendons are 
not ſtripped. = 
According to Daubenton, the beſt remedy of 
all, as likewiſe the leaſt expenſive and the moſt 
caſily applied is, to take a pound of tallow or 
ſuet, and melt it, and, when taken off the fire, to 


mix it with a quarter of a pound of oil of turpen- 
tine. = 


"Phe diſcaſe, which cauſes very great heat i in 
the ſheep, is called by the ſame name viz. the 
heat (Hizze). The beſt fed, ſtrongeſt ſheep, 
and that have the moſt blood, are principally ſub- 
ject to this illneſs. The ſheep affected with it 
open their mouths; they foam, and have a rattling 
in their throats ; blood flows from their noſes, and 
one 


one feels a great palpitation under their ribs. 
Their eyes grow red; they hang down their 
heads.; they ſtagger and ſhiver, and in a ſhort 
time drop down dead. All theſe ſymptoms indi- 
cate the neceſſity of bleeding, which, if done in 
due time, is an effectual cure for this diſeaſe, 


either in hot, temperate, or cold climates. Vid. 
the Leipſick Magazine 1781, part 1, p. 76; Of the 
moſt neceſſary remedies for ſheep by Mr. Daubenton ; 
from which I thought it requiſite to tranſcribe 
this extract, as in laſt harveſt the fatteſt ſheep of 
our flocks died of the Heat, owing to the igno- ; 


rance of our old faſhioned ſhepherds. 


I now conclude, referring my German readers, 
for what concerns the diſeaſes of ſheep, to Mr. 


Michmann a Catechiſm for ſhepherds, which is ta- 
ken from D' Aubenton : Inſtruction pour les ber- 


; gers « et pour les * etaires des troupeaux. 
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THE TRANSLATOR TO THE READER. 


Tu author fs inthe prfice, that this 


pondence between ſome intelligent rural 


n ws ov e Ro or ee 
poſe of putting them in order, and of form- 


Edſſay was the reſult of an extenſive correſ- 
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Some incidental details and obſervations, 


Spain, from the manuſcript memoirs of a 


his account of the ſhcep-cotes and ſheep in 
native of Dreſden, who had been in that 


country. 
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connected with the object of the Dublin 
Society, are omitted in the Tranſlation. 


relating to local circumſtances, and un- 
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black, 


The ſheep now under 


(GERM ANY.) 
Mr. G. G. Marwedel on the Heath Flocks of Sheep, 


IN LONDON.,—VOL. I. 
— — 


EXTRACTS 


lains of the Duchy of Luncnburg, and 
of the Margraviate of Brandenburg, where there 


FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
are extenſive waſtes and heaihs. 


that graze on the Waſtes of the Duchy of Lunen- 


burg, and Margraviate of Brandenburg. 


They differ from the other sorts ſtyled noble, 
48 well in | {ſhape 48 {ize, and in the quality and 


goodneſs of the fleece. 
fleece inclines more to the quality of goats' hair, 


conſideration are ſmaller than the others, their 
than wool, and its colour is generally brown or 


Tris ſpecies is ſeldom met with 


certain p 
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black, ſeldom white. Their ordinary food at all 
ſeaſons is ling or heath, which they find in their 
paſturage. 

As they are ſeldom kept in a houſe, they are 
obliged to ſeek their food abroad in all weathers, 
while ſheep of other ſorts are fed within doors, 
during the ſevere cold ſeaſons. 


— Stabulis edico in mollibus herbam 
1 Carpere oves, dum mox frondoſa reducitur zſtas : : 


Et multa duram ſtipulà filicumque maniplis 
10 Sternere ſubter humum : glacies ne frigida lædat 


„Molle * . ferat, turpeſque podagras.” 
| Virol. GEO. LIB. 111. 


| Reſpetiing the other diſtin&ive characters of the 
heath flocks, I ſhall deſcribe them by anſwering 
ſeparately the Queries propoſed to me. 
Query 1. I the breed, o far as it can be of 
certained, a native, or a foreign ſpecies? is 

it wild or domeſticated? hardy or delicate: 5 
Anſwer. The ſpecies is abſolutely genuine, and 

| originally belonging to the country, in a pure 

8 ſtate, without any foreign mixture. I have cou- 
pled ewes with foreign rams of a better quality, 

| but the reſult has ſhewn, that the breed from a 

foreign ſtock has degenerated after the third ge- 
neration into the common ſort. The ewes, it is 
true, with ſuch foreign rams, had lambs of a 

croſs breed, but they did not take kindly to the 
climate, not finding paſture ſuited to their texture, 
on our heaths, where the ground 18 ſwampy, 
and the climate ſevere, 


This 
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This ſpecies is quite domeſticated, neither wild, 


or inclinable to ſtray. Their conſtitution being 


hardy, they are far from being affected either by 


the nature of paſturage, or pinching cold. Yet, 


notwithſtanding this aptitude to endure by day the 


piercing cold of the ſeaſon, when the ground is co- 


vered for ſeveral months with ſnow, the chilling 
north winds in winter, or the heat of the dog- 


days, they cannot, without apparent danger, be 


folded in the open fields during the night; the 
cold and damp ſoil of our heath will not admit 


of 1 K. 


Of all ſorts of ſheep, there are none ſo ROY to 
provide food for as theſe, ſince they have nothing 
but what they find in the open air on the grounds 


| where they paſture. 


4 2. Is this breed undes ud to be pure, or has 


it been crofſed with other breeds? In what 
reſpect does it differ from other ſheep, , as to fe bre, 


ſhape, or other circumſtances? 


Ans. In general, the ſheep in 8 are of a p 


: pure breed. Several attemps have been made to 


mend the breed, by a croſs with a foreign ram and 
the ewes of the country; ; but the ſucceſs has not 5 


anſwered equal to the pains taken. 


The difference between this breed and ethers 


confiſts | in the following particulars : 
ſt. They are in general horned. 


2d. The tail is ſhorter, and moſt commonly very 


timall. 
P 2 
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106 SHEEP. 


Length of a ram from the cheſt to the height from the foot to the 


tail. — ſpinal bone. 
Aram I* feet 42 lines - 1 foot 60 lines. 
1 · - 1 2 = 6 
An ewe „  -« 1 40 
A yearling lamb 1 30 1 3Oo F, meſure.” 


zd. The ewes are never milked, as they afford 
ſo little, that often two ewes together do not yield 
enough to ſuckle one lam. 
Ath. The fleece is generally grey, brown or 
black, and very ſeldom white. 
5th. The fleece is neither tufty nor in oil = 


but ſmooth like goats“ hair, except in lambs juſt 


dr opped, which f 18 * till the firſt time of ſhear- 

8 ing. 

3. What is the average weight of ah as. | 

and of the di on quarters ; and hat the 
number of " 7 89. 

A 10. Theſe are as follows: . 


iſt A wether, without the head and entrail 
rom 25, 10 50 lbs. 


2d. A ewe, that has never lambed, or had a tup, | 
from 22 to 24 Ibs. 
zd. A ewe of 7 or 8 years old, vaſt ü the period 
of having lambs, from 15 to 16 Ibs. — 
The head weighs 2 Ibs. 5 


The lambs are not killed for culinary purpoſes, 
on account of their ſmallneſs, therefore it is need- 
leſs to ſpecity their weight. 


55 One foot in our country contains 129 lines, French; a 

French foot 144 ; an Engliſh foot 155. Our foot has 12 
inches of 107 lines, French; an inch of France 12; an 
8 2 inch 114. 
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In weighing wethers and ewes with their fleece 
and inteſtines, it has been found that a wether, and 
ſuch ſheep as had never been put to a ram, well 
fed on the commons, weighd from 60 to 70 lbs. 
A ewe that had lambed, and fuckled her lamb in : 
the courſe of the year, weighed from 40 to 50 lbs. 

The wether is generally cut up into four parts; 
the hind quarter weighs from 8 to 10 Ibs.; the 15 
: fore quarter from 4 to 6 Ibs. 

_ Theſe animals have thirteen ribs on each ſide. 
4 the mutton remarkable for its goodneſs, 

flavour, taſte, or delicacy ? | 

A 10. The fleſh of a wether, or a ewe, well 
fed on the common, or fatted within doors, 18 


more delicate and ſavoury than that of any other 
ſort of mutton. It is more tender, leſs rank, and 
in taſte reſembles that of a tame chevreuil. The 
ſmoked hams of och mutton 8 well fatted, are de- 
licious. 5 
Ro What i is commonly the Wei eight ef the flees ? 
Anſ. (A.) Winter. 
1. Ofanm + 3 to 3 Ibs. (French) 
YT Of a wether 2 to 23 ; 
3. Of a ewe 1 to * ” 
4, Of a yearling ws of to oa 
( B.) Summer. 
1. Of a ram not cloſely ſhorn in ſummer, 
not to leſſen his vigour when put to the 
ewes in autumn - + to 3 lb. (French) 
2. Of a wether - - to 4 : 
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108 ON SHEEP, 


3. Ofa ewe - 4 to 2 
4. Of a lamb of the — 
ceding ſpring 2 to 4 


The price of the fleece is determined by the 
anſwer to the following Query. 
2, What is the quality, the length, the colour, 
and the price of the wool ? and for what 
Find of manufacture is it beſt adapted? 
Anſ. The wool of theſe ſheep reſembles more 


goats hair, than the wool of any good breed of 


ſheep. It is hard and coarſe, and ſcarcely ever 
obſerved to be ſoft or fine. At the firſt ſhearing 

the wool of the lambs i is ſofter and finer than the 
ſucceſſive ſhearings, or the wool of ewes. Its co- 

| Jour, as beforementioned, is grey, brown, or 
black, ſeldom white. ” 

The length of the wool, meaſured on the top ” 


| of the back, is, 


1. Of a ram 8 to 9 inches 
* Of a wether 6 to. 1 
* Of a ewe 1 6 to 7 


4. Of a yearling lamb 4 to 5 


The winter wool being harder, coarſer, heavier, 
and leſs fine, than ſummer wool, which is ſofter, 
finer, and lighter, according to the preceding 
Anſwer given; the white wool, and above all the 
ſummer wool, is dearer than the coloured wool, 
and is valuable in the ſame degree as the wool of 


| lambs. 


The 
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The common price of the fleece is, 


1. For 10lbs. of winter grey, brown, or black wool 3 to 4 
livres (French. ) 

2. 10 lbs. of winter white ditto 6 to 7 

_ 10 lbs. of ſummer grey, brown, or 

; black dino - i 6 to 7 


* 10 lbs. of ſummer White ditto 8 to 10 


; | 10 lbs. of lamb's Wool. - _ to 10 


The weight & i 10 Ibs. in the purchaſe and ſale 


of wool, is called tein (a ſtone). 


The owners of flocks do not ſort their wool = 
any other way, than by ſeparating the white from 


the grey, brown, or black, before they ſell it. 


But the wool dealers have their method of ſort- 
ing it, ſeparating the white from the coloured, and 


the fine and ſoft, from the harſh and coarſe. 


The ſheep. ſkins not ſheared are rarely faleable, 


as our curriers can do nothing with them. But 


for the bare ſkins, without the fleece, the curri- 
i" Of and tanners buy them at the rate of, from 2 8 
to 30 livres (French) the hundred. 5 


When the ewes are too young or feeble to 
have milk ſufficient, the lambs are taken from 
them, a few days after they are dropped. _ Theſe 
latter are killed and ſkinned, and the ſkins are 


ſold in the ſtate they are in, at the rate of, from 
3 to 36 livres Tournois the hundred, to the 
ſkinners; who having drefled them, they are 
made uſe of as furs. 
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110 ON SHEEP 


The ſheep's trotters, which our papermakers 
uſe, to make paſte for paper, are fold at the rate 
of ſixty, for four ſous. 

By the uſe made of the wool, a judgment may 
be formed what purpoſe it is beſt ſuited to. 
The wool of the lambs 1s ſorted with the fineſt 
ſummer wool of the ewes, white and grey, and 
is made up into hats in our country. Of the 
winter grey and white wool mixed, they make 
frieze, flannel, coarſe cloth, and a ſtuff worked 
up with flax or hemp thread; and a woof of 
woollen thread dyed of et colours; this is 


called etoffe a deux trames. With the winter 


grey wool, they manufacture a ſtuff termed 


NM ancheſter heath. 
In regard to exportation, our wool is ; ſent to 


Brabant, Flanders, and the other parts of the 
Netherlands; to Holland, to Saxony, and even 
to England, where the wool of the lambs, and 


the fine white ſummer wool, is worked up by the 


: hatters ; - and the white ſummer wool mixed with | 
ox hair, ſerves to work up the liſt of cloth. 

- With the white winter wool, they make ſtock- 
ings at Bremen and in Brabant, as well as Caps, 

coarſe cloth, and rugs, for the peaſants ; ; and 

formerly before the revolution in France, coarſe 
ſtuffs for the garments of capuchin friars. They 
work it up, in all manner of coarſe ſtuffs and 
mattraſſes. 

In Bremen, and in Weſtphalia, with the win- 
ter grey wool, ſorted with white wool, they 
— — 


* 
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make a cloth, which is ſent to Holland, and is in 


requeſt amongſt failors. 
In England, our fine white and grey ſummer 


wool is worked up into failor's hats, and all — 
of coarſe cloths, ſtuffs, and liſt. 


Q 7. At what age do the breed arrive at per- 
Fection? and what'is the average n of 


its tallow when fat? 


. A ram is in perfect order for the ewe at the 


age of two years: and no longer fit at the age of 
five. Then he is caſtrated, by binding the nw | 


| rs which fall off after ſome time. 


. Wether mutton 1s good for the table, at the - 


age of four or five years. 


3. A ewe is fit for a tup, and to drop her 
lamb, from two to three; ſhe continues in that 
ſtate till ſeven or eight. Sometimes, but very 


rarely, they are fruitful until ten or eleven. 


Their age is known by their occillary teeth, of 


which when lambed they have — And they 
loſe, 
(A.) In their firſt year two; ſo that the ſe- 


cond year they have only ſix teeth. 


B.) They again loſe in the ſecond year two; 
ſo that in the third they have only four. 


(C.) They again loſe in the third year two; ſo 
that in the fourth year they have only two. 


3 — 


A nf. Theſe _ arrive at perfection as fol- 
lows : 5 
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(D.) They further loſe in the 0 year the 
laſt two: ſo that when they are five years old, at 
lateſt, they have loſt all their occillary teeth, 
which are replaced by inciſive ones. | 

The ſheep's teeth are commonly worn out at the 
age of ſeven or eight years, and they are no long- 
er able to browſe on ling; or to ſuckle a lamb. 

Their lot is then caſt ; they are fatted, and ap- 
= propriated for the food of peaſants and ſervants. 
A wether well fatted in the communage at the 

age of four or five years, as the herbage of mea- 

dovs is too ſcarce and precious for the paſture of f 
ſheep, will produce four or five pounds of fat. 
"Thoſe abovementioned, deſtined for the food of 
peaſants and ſervants, have two pounds. 
Thoſe meant for the kitchen, and fatted within 
| doors, or in a ſtable, fed with corn, good hay, | 

and other proper food, will have ſix pounds of fat. 

"2 8. What in general, is the number of lambs 

4̃1 each birth? at what ſeaſon of the year 

do they lamb ? and are the lambs well co- 

vered with wool when born? 
3 92 The heath ewes drop no more than « one 
lamb at a time. It is very rare that they drop 
two together. They are in a ſtate for the ram 
ſix or eight weeks before Chriſtmas, and drop 
their fruit in twenty weeks after conception, which 
event generally happens in the months of March 
and April. 


The 
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The b when dropped, have a tufty and 
frizly, ſoft, fine wool. It retains theſe qualities 
till the firſt ſhearing time, about the feaſt of St. 
John the Baptiſt. 

*E 9. What is conſidered to be the beſt 5 mthed 


of managing the breed? to what food 
are they moſt accuſtomed, or ſeems beſt to 


a gree with them? 


A 11. To treat theſe ſheep i in the manner beſt. 


| ſuited to their nature: 


1. The ſtable ſhould be large, and at leaſt nine 
or tenfeet high, that the exhalations, as well from 
each other, as from their dung, may eaſily eva- 
porate. For the ſame reaſon, the gates of the 

ſheepfold ſhould alſo be left open, while the flock 
is browſing in the open fields, to ventilate it, and ; 


purify the air by a more free circulation. 


2. In the ſtable, every four days a new litter 
of dried clods * from the heath ſhould be placed ; 


under which, in winter, it would not be amiſs to 


ſtrew a layer of horſe dung. The litter ſhould 


never be of ſtraw, the evaporation of which is 


* 'Theſe clods of at; are cut with great dexterity by means. 
of a ſpade of a very ſimple conſtrudtion, which cuts only the 
dry ſurface of the heath, in pieces when dried about an inch 
thick, a foot long, and about ſix inches broad. Theſe clods 


alſo ſerve for fuel to poor cottagers in villages, and in the 
neighbourhood of theſe heaths. 
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much, and catch cold when they return into the 
open air. 

3. The flock ſhould be let out upon the com- 
mon every day, let the weather be ever ſo cold or 
windy ; if the ſnow lies too thick, and prevents 
them from browſing abroad, then the peaſants are 
under the neceſſity of ſcraping away the ſnow, and 

| ſcratching up the ground, with an implement 
| termed a ſnow-plough, with which they _ off 
all the ow. | 

4. Great care ſhould be taken in the ſpring, 

autumn, and winter, to prevent the flocks from 


browſing 1 in ſwamps, filled with noxious weeds and 9 5 


| leeches, or in low grounds, and meadows overflow- 
cd, either from much rain, or otherw iſe. 
The plants moſt noxious to ſheep are as follows: 
Centimorbia, N. ummularia, or Serpentaria minor. 
Agroftis, ulva, Juncus. = 
Spergula (ſpurrey); much of i it is found in fields 
ſowed with buck-wheat ; it is ſtill more hurtful 
to ſheep, who feed on it after much rain. - 
F. When the flock has browſed all day upon 
fallow grounds, or amongſt ſtubble, they ſhould 
not be led back to their folds, till they have browſ- 
ed upon the common, for an hour or two at leaſt. 
Green herbs are two ſucculent, too compact and 
heavy, conſequently too hard of digeſtion, for 
the ſtomach of heath ſheep, accuſtomed to browſe 
upon ling, which is a vegetable of a more ſolid 
T ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, and being mixed with green herbs, cor- 


rects the richneſs of their flavour. 
6. To prevent the ſheep from the diſtempers 


cauſed by rain and ſnow, houſehold ſalt is given 
to them, either to lick, or to eat, mixed with the 
dried leaves of tanſey, reduced to powder, and 
millefolium and origanum, origanum hereacleoticum, 
enula campana, helenium, ar i/tolochia, — | 


gentiana, and juniper berries. 


The common and moſt profitable food of theſe 
| ſheep | is ling, from whence the name has been gi- 
ven to the ſheep. There are flocks, which from 
i year to year have no other food, than what they 5 


can pick up on heaths and waſtes. It is only in 


the months of December, January, : and February, 
when the ground is covered with ice, that they 
are left to browſe on the verdure in the fallow 
grounds, cultivated the preceding autumn. When 
during winter there is too much ſnow on the 
: ground, for the flocks to go out into the fields to 
find ſufficient paſturage, they give them cut ling 
within doors, which had been previouſly lored up 
for them the preceding autumn,* or oat ſtraw, or 


ſtraw of rye, buck-wheat, peas, or rape. 


Jo pregnant ewes, and to lambs dropped the 
year preceding, to ſtrengthen them, they often 


during the months January February, and March, 
when 
* 'This is an important fact, and heath or ling hay may be 


intitled to the attention of our mountain ſhepherds in the 
northern parts of England and Scotland. 
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when it ſnows or rains, give buck-wheat or oats 


in the morning when they go out, _ at night 
when they return home. 


They alſo give them good hay, mixed with ſtraw ; 
but this only in the winter ſeaſon ; for on the 
approach of ſpring, when the graſs begins to ſhew 


Itſelf in the fields, hay is no longer good for them, 
the lambs excepted, to which, after they are fix 

weeks old, good hay is given, and the leaves of 
beech and hawthorn, and occaſionally a few hand- 


fuls of buck-wheat. 


To be provided during the winter 3 and 
ſnowy weather, with proviſions for the flock, and 5 


to have wherewithal to furniſh them with litter in 
the ſtable, it is proper in autumn, when the wea- 
ther is fine and clear, to cut as much turf and | 
broom as may be wanted for the purpoſ. 


2 Io. To what forts of diſeaſes is the lee 
particularly ſubjeft, and how can they 
beſt be prevented or ered? 
Aſs. The diſtempers, to which theſe + ſheep are — 


: the moſt liable, are. 


1. The Homorrhage —This Moyer proceeds = 


from obſtructions, which having rendered the fe- 
culent matter corroſive, occaſions their attacking 
the inteſtines to ſuch a degree, that the excrements 


can only paſs the gut of the anus clotted with 
blood. The ſheep affected periſh in three or four 
days, if there is any delay in giving them relief. 

As 
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As a cure, they give them a ſpoonful of olive 
oil, or gooſe greaſe; and to obviate the conſtipa- 
tion, they are obliged to pull away with the 
fingers the excrements, that ſtop the natural paſ- 
ſage. This operation, which ſhould be repeated 
until the obſtruction ceaſes, can hardly be per- 
formed without an effuſion of blood. Some cure 

it with a bolus of falt butter and ſoot well pow- 
dered, about the ſize of a gooſe's egg. After 
| theſe two ingredients are well mixed up, the bo- 

lus is divided into four parts, of which, one muſt 
be ſwallowed every morning. Before this is ad- 
miniſtered, it is well to bite the tip of the ſheep 8 
tongue, until a few drops of blood enſue. 


2. Phthiſu c—The ſymptoms of this diſtemper — 


aca weakneſs, falling away, and panting, and 5 
at times a cough. 
Cure. Every morning, for in days, three 

bonne of ſpring water, with an ounce of houſe- 
hold falt infuſed therein. 
3. Heat. —The ſymptoms of this Kforder, and 
the method of cure, are explained at full length 
by Mr. Daubenton, i in his Cat&chiſme de Bergerie, 
or ſhepherd's catechiſm, tranſlated by Mr. Wiech⸗ 
man. I refer thereto the more, as the ſheep on 
heaths are not particularly ſubject to this diſorder. 
It is nevertheleſs probable, that this diſorder 
_ participates of the thalmy, a diſeaſe, which is more 
frequent in this breed of ſheep, and which, when 
they are ſeized with it, renders them blind, and 
ſuddenly 


** 
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ſuddenly immobile, to ſuch a degree as to loſe 
the power of motion. 

The beſt remedy for this diſorder is to bleed 
them under the eye; as ſoon as a few drops of 


blood guſh out from the inciſion, the diſorder 
vaniſhes. 


4. The Phrenſy « or $ turdy.—The true cauſe of 


this diſorder is as yet unknown, unleſs we attri- 
bute it to the exceſſive cold weather in winter, or 
We violent heats during ſummer. The ſymptoms 7 
are an apparent inſenſibility, and great pain; when 
3 grazing, they turn round in a circle in the moſt 
giddy manner, without beeding where they go, 
and inſenſible of their motion. It is ſome time 
before this diſorder ſhews itſelf, and never with- 
out the ſymptoms abovementioned. Reduced to 
this extreme, after a period of twenty weeks of 
illneſ A the ſheep are attacked with a violent pain 
in the forepart of the head 2 nciput), on feeling 
which, one perceives a part of the ſkull, about 
the fize of a halfpenny, fo ſoft, that it yields to 
1 the touch of the finger; 1 under this ſoft part, - 
there i is a bliſter of the ſize of a hen's egg replete 


with a liquid, lo fiery and corroſive, that the Ell 
is mollified. 


'To cure this dreadful Shake. thave 1 is no other 


remedy, than with all poſlible precaution to make 
an inciſion in the ſkull, round the mollified part, 


in ſuch a manner that the ſkull be pierced to the 


brain; by raiſing and falling that part of the ſkull 


where 
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where the inciſion was effected, the bliſter pene- 
trates of itſelf by the aperture, and is eaſily re- 
moved. This operation concluded, the aperture 
is cloſed, and the wound is dreſſed with butter or 
* 
It often n that this mali gnant bliſter is 
not preciſely ſeated in the centre of the ſinciput, 
but more deeply in the brain, or under the brain, 
between the horns. In ſuch caſe, it is beyond 
all poſſibility of cure, and the animal falls inevita- 
bly a victim to it. 
„ Broncocele—the l chief conſe 
of this diſorder ariſes from the noxious damps in 
autumn and winter, aquatic plants, ſuch as the 
centimorbia, and from inundated paſtures. The 
animal thus ſeized, becomes heavy, languiſhing, 
and debilitated ; on their leaving the ſheepfold 
the neck fools, and this ſwelling creates under 
the throat a kind of ſwelling, named goitre in 
French, which ſubſides in the night, after they 
have been in the ſtable. When the goitre ap- 
pears the fate of the animal is decided; they die 
in ſive or eight days. In the goitre, in the inteſ- 
tines, and under the ſkin of the lower belly, a 
great quantity of a malignant humour i is found, 
and about the liver a kind of flat worms, or 
leeches are diſcovered, reſembling the leaves of 
the centimorbia, which move on being touched. 
This pernicious diſeaſe, though neither conta- 
gious or epidemic, is nevertheleſs ſufficient to de- 
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ſtroy the greateſt part of the flock affected with 


it: even the attempt to cure it is attended with 
many difficulties, and hitherto a ſpecific or effica- 
cious remedy has not been diſcovered. 


The beſt preventive is to keep the flock at a 


diſtance from ſwampy grounds and Overflown 
places, or ſpots filled with noxious plants, which 


ſpring up in autumn and in rainy ſeaſons; ſome 


veterinary profeſſors preſcribe as a remedy, houſe- 
hold ſalt and juniper berries; they likewiſe adviſe 
an inciſion in the lower belly of the animal affect- 
ed, to give diſcharge to the humours; but the 
experiments I have made of this fatal diſorder 
have fully proved to me, that all the remedies in- 
vented and hitherto practiſed in order to cure it 
have proved ineffectual, unleſs the diſorder ſhews 
itſelf at once, and that ſuch remedies are imme- 

| diately made uſe of as are proper to deſtroy the 
fundamental cauſes of the diſeaſe, before it has 
: got to a height and become incurable, which may 

be effected by heartening food. : 


I have tried rye, which I have oiven to ſheep 
which I ſuſpected, and were probably ſeized with 


the diſorder, and let them eat as much as they 
liked. Thoſe not far gone, or the diſorder not 
inveterate, were Tecovered after a few days by 
this powerful remedy. The others were carried 
off ſuddenly. | 


6. The Epilepſy —The areal —_ of blood, 
the ſtoppage of the circulation of the humours, 


and the choking up of the lymphatic ducts, are 
: the 
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the primary cauſes of this s diſorder, which is in 
ſome degree hereditary. « 
To cure this malady, to which other domeſtic 


animals are likewiſe ſubje&, they cut off the tips 
of both ears, and after having given them as 


much of the following mixture as may be collect- 
ed at three times on the point of a knife, viz. 


+ Red and white bolus, laurel berries, gun- 

= powder, the whole pulyerized, infuſed, and 

1 ſufficiently reſolved in warm cow's milk, add- 
<« ing from four to fix drops of ſpirit of turpen- 

_ © tine,” they are thrown ſuddenly. into a river, 


and ducked two or three times. 


| The Scab.—lt is remarkable, that the diſorders 
abovementioned, and deſcribed, are in no degree 
epidemic or contagious ; but this 1 is not the caſe 


with the two following. 


The ſcab j is by no means a diſorder 8 to 
heath flocks; it is even fingular that they ſhould 
be attacked by it. In order to obtain a cure, a 
great number of remedies have been preſcribed, 
which may be ſeen in the works of Mr. Dauben- 
ton, where a true and circumſtantial detail of this 
diſorder may be found, its character, definition, 


and ſpecific remedy. | 
That which I approve of, is as follows : 


Let the ſcabby ſheep be waſhed every day in 
the lees of tobacco, infuſed in human ſtale, and 
ſteeped during three days in the ſtable in the dung 


of the ſheep. 
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8. The Small-pox.—When this malady infects 


the flock in the great heat of ſummer, or in win- 
ter, it is the moſt contagious, and occaſions more 


ravages than all other diſtempers. 


There is no efficacious remedy for its cure, and 


one is obliged to leave the flock entirely to the 
{kill and care of the ſhepherd. At all events, to 
preſerve the flock from the infection of this epi- 
demy, or the ſpreading of the contagion, when 
it has ſhewy itſelf, there is no method more cer- 
tain, than the following: I made a trial of it laſt 
ſummer, by which means I faved my whole flock, 
| although that of my neighbour grazed along with 
* and had got the infection. 


R. aſa afetide ; ; nigelle ; camphore ; ; aerugæris; 5 


flor. ſulphur. ana. one ounce. After having pul- 
verized all theſe ingredients, they muſt be mixed 2 
together, and the whole infuſed in olive oil, quan- 


tum Su uficit. - It is then divided into nine equal 


parts, each Which! 18 put into a little bag of coarſe 5 
cloth; theſe are faſtened to the necks of nine 
ſheep. Every fortnight this preſervative muſt be 5 
renewed, with all the contents, and continued till 
every danger of the contagion has vaniſhed. 


Q 11. Are there any methods adopted to in- 
prove the flecee, either in quality or quanti- 
ty, and what are found the moſt advan- 
lageous? 

Anſ. 8 perſons * in veterinary 

purſuits, have communicated to us their methods 

and 
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and ideas on improving the wool, and on the re- 
generation of the fleecy tribe; but among the num- 
ber of thoſe who have written on this ſubje&, the 
following have diſtinguiſhed themſelves more par- 
ticularly, as well by ſolid reaſoning, as by real 
experiments, and practical knowledge. 


iſt. Mr. Daubenton, who, accordin g to the 

obſervations of Mr. De Buffon, (on the means 
of renewing in France the good ſorts of the fleecy 
tribe) made experiments at Auxols in 1768, to 
Improve the fleece by folding the ſheep. His ex- 
ample has been ſucceſsfully followed during the 
winters of 1785 and 1786; as well at Loriol 

near Valence, in the environs of Bourgoin, and 
canton of Dauphiny, as in the mountains of La 


Grande Chartreuſe.* 


ad. Meſſrs. Mouron de Caux, and Dupont of | 
| Calais, who have endeavoured to meliorate the 


breed of the fleecy tribe in France, and regene- 


rate the debaſed breed of French ſheep, import- 


ing rams and ewes from England. Tf 
Theſe e examples have been followed likewiſe ; in 


our country, with the greateſt ſucceſs, particu- 


larly at Wee. Lucklum, * &c. 


It 


* See Memoires ſur l'amélioration de la laine, et la rege- 


nération des betes a laine, in I' Eſprit des Journaux. No- 


vember, 1788, page 378. And, Avis ſur le parcage des 


detes a laine, Juin, 1718, page 363, in the ſame book. 


+ See PEſprit des Journaux, Octobre, 1789, article 


Moutons Anglois, page 174. 
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It is inconteſtable, and proved moreover by a 
variety of experiments, that the debaſed breed 
of ſheep may be regenerated, and made more 
perfect by rams of a better breed, as well rela- 
tively to the wool, as to the form of the animals; 
and I am convinced that the folding of ſheep in 
winter is an efficacious mode of improving their 
fleece: but however well founded and aſcertained 
theſe premiſes may appear, it cannot be denied, and 
a thouſand experiments prove it, that with reſpect 
to improving and perfecting animals of the fleecy 
tribe, every thing depends upon climate, ſoil, and 
the mode of treating the animal. Such are the 
experiments made by myſelf, as I mentioned i in 
. my anſwer to the 2d Query, and which con- 
firms the truth of what Virgil obſerves f in his 
Georgics: * 


Nec vero terrz ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. 


I have made a croſs with rams of an excellent 
breed, denominated noble, and the ewes of our 
country. I have obtained by this experiment a 
croſs breed, preferable as well in point of fleece, 
as for the animal itſelf. But the ſame expe- 
riment has demonſtrated, to my great regret, 
e that this improvement only exiſts during the 
two following generations; and that this breed 

is more feeble and delicate than the original eroſs 
breed of the country. 


% That 
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<« That the rams of the good race not being 
able to bear our climate, nor to ſubſiſt on our 
paſtures, pine away and die in a ſhort time; and 
that the fleece of this croſs breed, though improv- 
ed, loſes in weight what it gains in fineneſs.“ 
The only advantage I reaped in theſe attemps to- 
wards improvement was, that ſeveral of my flock, 
though they rather dwindled from their primitive 
breed, preſerved, — the white colour 
of the fleece. 
The ſoil, which conſiſts of nothing but heath, : 
only producing ling, and conſiſting of fwampy 5 
grounds or marſhy meadows, is in general too 
cold and moiſt for: any other flocks or breed than 
thoſe of the heaths. Such a kind of ſoil wil! 
neither admit of folding, nor fencing with hur- 
dles, and by its damp exhalations renders the cli- 
mate inſupportable to ſheep accuſtomed to 1 more 
moderate and milder regions. 
Every thing ſhould follow the order of na- 
ture; a race of ſheep degenerated may be reinvi- 
gorated by a ram of the breed it deſcends from . 
but however original it becomes again, from not 
being totally degenerated, it cannot be reſtored 
to its primary perfection, if they remain in the 
country, climate, and ſpot where the degeneracy 
firſt commenced z ſuch ſpot and foil not affording 
other nurture than what ſuits only the ſheep indige- 
nated, and not producing any thing agreeable to the 
nature and mode of feeding both of the primitive 
and 
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and regenerating breed. Remove a plant from a 
barren ſoil into a rich one, and the ſucceſs will be 
indubitable; from whence I conclude, without 
having made the experiment, that our heath 
ſheep would undoubtedly anfwer, and improve 
in a ſofter climate, when croſſed there with indi- 
genous rams. 
But to tranſplant vegetables or animals who 
drew their exiſtence from a rich ſoil and a warm 
climate, into a cold one, is fo contradictory, that 
one would hardly ſuppoſe, and much leſs flatter 
oneſelf with a ſatisfactory iſſue. My own experi- 
ence has convinced me of the truth of this aſſer- 


tion. Having procured horſes and horned cattle 


from more northern provinces than that which I 
inhabit, I have found them to ſucceed in this cli- 
mate and come on admirably. But I experienc- 
ed juſt the reverſe with domeſtic animals, which 
I got from more ſouthern ſituations. | 

It follows from all I have faid, that, as nature 
| 1snot to be forced, there is no other advantageous 
mode of improving the fleece of our heath ſheep, 

than a careful attention to their health, furniſhing 
them with the neceſſary quantity of good paſtu- 


rage, and breeding trom the den ſorts that can n be 
ſclected. 
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Q. 12. How often are the ſheep ſheared in the 
year ? Is there any difference of weight or of 


quality, between what is ſhorn in — or 
in the winter? 


Anſ. They ſhear the heath FOR twice in the 
year. The firſt at the feaſt of St. John, when 
they ſhear the winter fleece of the rams, wethers, 
and ewes, but not of the lambs dropped that 
year. The ſecond period is four weeks before 
Michaelmas, when they ſhear the ſummer fleece 
= the whole flock, including rams, wethers, 
ewes, and lambs. The ſummer and winter fleeces 
differ conſiderably, as well in weight as in quali- 
ty. The ſummer fleece is finer, ſofter, dearer, 
and above one half lighter, than the winter 
fleece, which Is coarſer, harſher, and of leſs — 
weight and value than the ſummer wool. e 
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Subſtance of the additional Information recerved 
from Mr. G. G. Marwedel, in Anſiwer to the 
Queries of the Board, reſpecting the Uſe of 
Heath or Ling-hay in his Neighbourhood. 

Query 1. At what ' ſeaſon of the year is the ling 

T 

A rfwer, Generally l in autumn, ſoon after the 


corn is got in, with an implement called in Ger- 


man heid zwithe, ora heath ſabre, named heid 
 ſabel. 

Q. 2. At what age is it cut? 
Anſ. There is no fixed time for cutting; it de- 
pends upon the rapidity of its growth. When it 
has grown one foot high, which happens i in three, 
four, or five years, according to circumſtances, | 
after the land has been burned, to deſtroy the 
old ling, the young ſhoots which ſpring up, are 

eut to the ſurface of the ſoil, without leaving any 
remains. 
Q. 3. How i is it made into whe 
Anf. The cut ling remains on the ground from 


5 four to eight days, expoſed to the open air and 


the ſunkhive, in order to dry it. It does Not 
ſpoil eaſily, although it ſhould not be dry. It is 
made into hay to be uſed for winter fodder, when 


the want of graſs, hay, ſtraw, or herbage re- 
duces the farmer to that neceſſity. 


Q. 4. How preſerved ? 
| Anſ. 
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Anſ. It is then eaſily houſed and kept on the 
floor above the ſtable. 

During the winter, when the bad 8 
prevents the cutting clods of ling for litter, which 
ſhould be done twice a week, the cut ling is then 
uſed, which is given to the ſheep at their return 
from paſture, when the inclemency of the ſea- 

ſon or deep ſnow prevents them from browſing. 
The cut ling is not given to them in the rack, 
like ſtraw or hay, they take it from the litter. 
Q. 5. Is this food nutritive? | 
| Anſ. The food thus furniſhed to this 
kind of f ſheep, whether from heath given to 
them in the ſtable, or what they get without 
doors, is perfectly ſufficient for their ſupport. 
And when enough can be found, they require 
nothing more. But to ewes with lamb, during 
the winter, and particularly ſome time before 
they yean, they give, in order to ſtrengthen 
them, a few ſheaves of corn, ſome rye, barley, 4 
or buck-wheat. 
This ling is of three forts, according to the 
| nature of the ſoil where it grows. 
1. Sandy Ling, growing in ſuch ſituations, on 
gh and mountains. 


2. Marſhy Ling, growing on black ſpungy foil, 


and moors. 


2; Aquatic Ling, on low 7 in l 


W at Cr. 
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| The firſt ſort furniſhes the beſt food for "WET 
l as well as for bees. 
The ſecond is leſs nutritive. 
| The third chiefly — after by bees in the 
. ſpring. 
bi n deſcribed by Linnæus according to its 
: | e fom and flower, and claſſed i in two kinds, VIZ. 
| #4 erica vulgaris and tetralix. 
| | 1 2.6. How much ting will nouriſh, a ſheep þ per | 
= week ? 
4 . Anſ. It is in a manner r for me to 
1 8 ſtate the weight of ling neceſſary to ſupport a 
# | 5 ſheep during a week, not having taken notice 
1 thereof; only obſerving, that I wanted twelve 
| 1 | or fourteen cart loads of cut ling, to make litter 
1 BM in the ſtable during winter, for a flock of 300 
= | ſheep, and beſides, to ſtrengthen the ewes _  - 
3 lamb, the number of which might be from 10 
F to 130; and for the lambs, a cart load of good 
wy ; | hay, ten or twelve buſhels of oats, or buck- 
1 | | | 1 wheat, and two ſoixantaines of rye ſtraw. Eo, 
q 5 I know there are flocks which have neither 
1 hay, ſtraw, nor corn, and are obliged to ſubſiſt 
1 upon ling all the year round, more particularly 
: | when the winters are mild. Suppoſe then a 
it ſheep ſhould have cut ling in winter, and fed 
. [ again on returning to the ſtable, I would reckon 
1 every day a truſs of twelve or fourteen pounds 
| weight (as the animal will only eat it when it is 
1 tender, not what is hard and twiggy, ) would ſuf- 


fice for one ſheep; and therefore it would re- 
quire 


I31 
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for a week ſeven or eight truſſes, or from 


eighty- four to ninety-eight pounds of cut ling: 


quire 
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it 


were attempted, to feed a flock in the ſtable 


if 
during winter. I would prefer leaving them with- 


judicious 


In] 


improve my agricultural purſuits, 


ion to 


fituat — 
and information acquired at the royal farm at 


His Majeſty has now removed me from Her- 
Hermaniburg, tec. - 


manſburg to this bailliwick on the banks of the 


out doors day and night, which would be more 
Elbe, near Cruxhaven, where I am no longer 


ſuitable than to confine them in this manner. 


but I am convinced it would be 


in a 


E 


Ottendorf. country of Hadeln, 


e ee 


ik 


(SWEDEN.) 


J ˙ 


(SWE DEN.) 


Extract of a Letter from Baron Schulz de Schul- 
zenheim, to the Prefs dent of the Board of 
A Agriculture, dated 3d November, 1 1796. 


1 Wi1LL now, Sir, have the honour of anſwering 
the queſtions you have been pleaſed to propoſe; 
firſt, how far heath is with us found a proper food 
for ſheep. .—Of heath I have little perſonal experi- 
ence; it is the erica vulgaris Linnæi, and which is 
found in no great quantity in the fertile province of 
Upland, where 1 reſide, and where at leaſt nobody 

| has recourſe to it as food for ſheep, when there is 
ſuperfluity of paſture every where. In the mean 
time, to enable me to anſwer your queſtion, I have 
correſponded with farmers in thoſe parts of Swe- 
den where there are fields of heath, and from 
them have learned, that conſiderable flocks of 
ſheep can be ſupported on thoſe outfields, where 
little elſe than heath is found, and that by burning 
it, provided care is taken, that a certain portion 
of it only is yearly burnt, and that ſo moderately, 
that the roots of the old heath are not deſtroyed. 
After this operation the young tender ſhoots afford 
paſture, not only to cattle and horſes, but alſo to 
ſheep. The burning is more eaſily performed in 
the 
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the ſpring, before the heath begins to grow, and 
when the fire in a calm day can be kept within 
certain bounds. But theſe heath fields are not fo 
proper for Spaniſh ſheep, yet they have flocks of 
that kind, and their paſture becomes improved by 
| the ſeftuca ovina Linnæi, which commonly comes 

up among the tender heath ſhoots, and is further 
_ encouraged by the powerful effects of ſheep dung; 


ſince the bite of the ſheep has the ſame effect on 
the young heath, as the gardeners' s ſciſſars on dif- 
ferent buſhes, in promoting a multiplicity of new 
| ſhoots. On the other hand thoſe farmers, who 
at once burn of their whole field, to obtain a 
rich crop of corn from the aſhes, ſubject themſeves 
to a continual loſs; ; for the barren red ſand, of 
which theſe lands are generally compoſed, is inca- 
pable of producing repeated crops, and the ſheep, 
as well as the bees, are deprived of their wonted 
food on heath. The loſs in time is likewiſe more 
ſenſibly felt, in the deficiency of winter fodder, 
as the hay-crop in ſuch places is generally ſcanty, 


and few leaf trees are found where heath grows; 


all forts of leaves, properly dried, being other- 
wiſe uſed in Sweden as winter fodder for ſheep. | 
Such heaths have moſtly ſucceeded the former, 
burnt fir woods. All hope of the wood renewing 
itſelf diſappears, when what little ſoil there was, is 
deſtroyed, whereas before, a few plants grew un- 


der protection of the heath, in ſuch places which 
were ſecured from cattle. Such abuſe has induced 
ſome 
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134. ON SHEEP 
ſome to adviſe the interference of government, by 
prohibiting the burning of heath ; but if an ad- 
monition, or a certain limitation, becomes neceſ- 
fary, a total prohibition would certainly be op- 
preſſive, becauſe heath of two feet length, and a 
_ finger's thickneſs, is quite unſerviceable for paſ- 
ture, and at the ſame time ſmothers all other graſs. 
In many parts of Germany, as Saxony, Bran- 
= denburg, and Pomerania, but eſpecially Lunenburg, 
I they lead their ſheep-out on the extenſive heath 
commons; there the ſhepherd, with an inſtrument 
like the rake of an oven, clears away the ſnow, on 
the great field called Lüneburg-hayde, which conſiſts 
only of turf moſs, and barren heath hills. In Ice- 
land the ſheep generally are obliged to take this 
trouble themſelves ; but this attempt, when the 
| ſnow is deep, often coſts them their lives. Other- 


wiſe the ſnow tends to ſoften, and make the heath 
more palatable. 5 


Obſervations on the aun A Infwers. 


The above hints may be of conſiderable ſervice 
in the mountainous parts of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where, at preſent, they 

find it difficult to ſupport their flocks in the win- 
ter ſeaſon. Whereas, it appears from Mr. Mar- 
wedel's communications, that by cutting heath 

or 
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or ling, and making it into hay, they would ne- 
ver feel any material diſtreſs of that ſort. In 
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It is 


uin wil 


houſes or ſtables, but kept in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe places where the flocks are likely to be 


theſe kingdoms ſuch hay need not be put into 


ter, and given to them out of doors. 
ſaid that ſuch a practice has been ſucceſsfully 


adopted in the upper part of Aberdeen 
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ſeaſon. 


winter 


g the 


urin 


not a ſufficient quantity of food for their flocks 
T 


leaves of the birch, the alder, &c. might alſo be 
made into hay; and the young branches of the 


Scotch fir, both ſheep and cattle are fond of ; ſo 
that it is the fault of the farmers, if they have 
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(GERMANY.) 


Arfoers to the Queries propoſed by Sir John Sin- 
Clair, concerning the Breeding of Sheep in Ger- 
many, particularly in Upper Saxony, and the 

neighbouring Provinces. By John Henry Fink, 
of Cofitz, in Upper Saxony; Member of the 
Economical Societies, of Zell, Capel, and St. 
Peter ſburgh. ? 


Query I. Are the breeds in „ Upper PR of | 
native or forei gn extraction? are they wild 
or domeſticated ? are they hardy or delicate? 

An er. There are no accounts concerning the 

 vriginal ſtate and deſcent of the ſheep in Germa- 


ny or Upper Saxony, and I therefore cannot 
take it upon me to decide, whether theſe ſheep 
have been originally tame and domeſticated, or 
otherwiſe. All I know with certainty is, that 
Germany, eſpecially Upper Saxony, as far as 
hiſtory goes, has never been without flocks of 
ſheep. 9 5 


Q. 2. Are they FIRE to be pure, or er 4 4 
with other breeds ? 4 of oy differ in þ 2 
ſhape, or any other reſpedt from other ſheep 8 

Anf. 


* N. B. The value of the coin uſed in this paper may be 
eaſily aſcertained by piſtoles or louiſd'ors, at five dollars a 
piece; and the value of the weight by Leipzig pounds, 110 


of which make a hundred weight. 
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the method of improving the quality of this im- 


portant article of huſbandry. The means, which 
were employed for that purpoſe, conſiſted in their 
procuring rams of the qualities they wiſhed for, 
from Poland, Sileſia, and other countries, and 
crofling the ewes of their native flocks with them. 
This experiment has not only perfectly anſwer-. 
ed their expectations, and effeQually improved 


the wool of their flocks, but it has alſo, as ſoon 


as it became known, excited the emulation of 
the other breeders of ſheep, and raiſed it to ſuch 


T3 a degree, 


Anſ. As to the origin and preſent ſtate of the 
breeds of ſheep in theſe regions, I ſhall endea. 
vour to be more particular, and to explain all 
thoſe circumſtances, which are likely to throw 
light upon the ſubject. 
With regard to the origin of our preſent flocks, 
I may venture to affirm, that within the confines 
of Germany, there is hardly one flock to be found, 
which could be ſaid to deſcend from pure German 
blood. For, though it-is probable, that at very 
remote times, the German flocks' were allowed 
to preſerve the purity of their blood, becauſe the 
old and ſimple Germans were fatisfied with any 
fort of wool, and therefore did not think of for- 
eing different breeds of ſheep to mix with one ano- 
ther; yet it is certain, that about one hundred 5 
years ago, a higher value was placed upon fine 
than coarſe wool; and that ſome of the landhold- 
ers and tenants, began earneſtly to reſlect upon 
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a degree, that throughout all Germany there is, 
in fact, not one flock to be found of the PR 
native, unmixed breed. 

But before I mention the properties of this 
mixed ſort, it may be neceſſary to deſcribe more 
fully both our foreign and native breeds, begin- 
ning with the firſt. 

In the year 1765 the Elector of Saxony, 
| Auguſt Frederic, procured 100 rams and 200 
ewes from Spain. In the year 1778 the ſame 
prince imported into his territories 300 ewes and 
100 rams from other countries. 
The Spaniſh ſheep have ever fince * arrival 
in Saxony formed a particular flock, diſtinguiſh- 
ing itſelf from every other ; firſt, by a remarka- 
| bly good ſtate of health; for though they were 
accuſtomed to live at all ſeaſons in the open air, and 
to feed on green paſtures, as the flocks in Spain, 
from which they were taken, conſtantly do, yet 
they have perfectly preſerved their former ſtrength 
and health, notwithſtanding | the great change 
that has taken place in their food and the climate. 
For in Saxony there is no poſſibility of procuring 
any ſort of graſs from the beginning of December 
till the beginning of April; nor does the rough- 
neſs of the winter, which here prevails in thoſe 
months, allow any ſpecies of ſtock to remain in 
the fields; a circumſtance which rendered it ne- 
ceſſary not only to ſhut up in ſtables theſe Spaniſh 
ſheep, though accuſtomed to wander about at 
2 home, 
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home, but alſo to make them live, inſtead of 

green food, on hay and ſtraw. 
However, this breed not only remained per- 

fectly healthy, but has conſtantly preſerved, in 


ſpite of its change of climate, that goodneſs and 
fineneſs of wool, which has always been admired 


in its parents. The common German ſheep, on 
the whole, are neither ſo healthy as thoſe from 


Spain, nor does the fineneſs of their wool remain 


fo conſtant as that of the Spaniſh breed. The 
_ cauſe of this phznomenon thall be afterwards ex- 
plained. To return, 


The Spaniſh breed in Saxony, which is kept 
ſeparate from all other breeds, and preſerved un- 
mixed, has further diſtinguiſhed itſelf ; ſome of 
its rams having been put to Saxon ewes, the wool 
| of the Saxon flocks has improved to ſuch a de- 

gree as not to yield, in point of fineneſs, to the 


| beſt ſort of Spaniſh wool. 


I have made this experiment, and have, by 
the uſe of Spaniſh rams, perfectly ſucceeded in 
converting the coarſe wool of my ſheep into ſine 
wool, as may be ſufficiently demonſtrated by the 
been of my wool . accompany theſe obſer 


I it ſhould be aſked, by what means I have 


raiſed the wool of the firſt pattern to ſuch a 


degree of fineneſs as is found in the wool of the 


ſecond pattern, I can give no other anſwer, but 


that during fifteen years had made it a rule, to 
crols 
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; croſs the ewes of my original breed with no other 


but Spaniſh rams; and it is nothing but the con- 


| fancy I have obſerved in following that rule, 
which rendered my wool ſo fine, and perfectly 
Equal in value to that of the Spaniſh rams I had 
uſed. 


I am fully convinced, that my wel wool 


will never change from better to worle, as long 
as no blunders are committed on the part of the 


breeder; that i is, as long as I ſhall take care ne- 


ver to croſs a ewe with a ram, the wool of which 
is inferior in fineneſs to that of the ewe. In the 
laſt caſe the intended improvement would be re- 

; trograde, and the wool become worſe. 


As to the ſhape of the domeſtic ſheep in 


5 Saxony, and the neighbouring provinces; they 
are not horned; their head, as far as behind the 
cars, is covered, inſtead of wool, with ſhort and 
ſtrong hair; their legs from above the knees 
downwards, are grown over with ſhort and ſtrong 
hair; under the belly they have but little wool ; 
tte ſcrotum in the male ſex is very ſhort, and 
quite ſmooth, without hair or wool. 


As to the breed produced by Saxon ewes and . 


Spaniſh rams, it is furniſhed with large and fine 
Horns. Theſe horns, while they are riſing above 


the head, bend a little backwards near the ears, 
and turn in two, three, or four fpiral convoluti- 


ons, very much reſembling the windings in the 


ſhell of a ſnail. The ewes of this breed have no 
horns; 2 
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horns; the head is grown over on the front, and 
round the eyes and jaw-bones, with ſhort and fine 
wool; but all over the noſe, and about the mouth, 
little ſtrong hairs are diſcovered ; the legs are 
covered with wool, and not with hair, like thoſe 
of the domeſtic breed in Saxony ; it has more 
wool under the belly than the inland kind. We 
may add to this deſcription of the mixed Saxon 
and Spaniſh flock, that the ſcrotum of its rams 
hangs down below their hind knees, and is all over 
covered with fine wool. When we compare the 
ſize of the unmixed flocks in Saxony with the ſize 
of the flocks produced by the mixture of Spa- 
niſh and Saxon blood, we ſhall find, that i in theſe 
reſpects they do not materially differ. 1 
On the whole, it appears to me that the ſae 
and bigneſs of ſheep depend in a great meaſure, if 
not totally, on the quantity and quality of their 
food: for it is known from experience, that large 
and ſmall kinds of ſheep have, in their ſubſequent 
generations, either increaſed or decreaſed in ſize, 
when the paſtures on which they fed produced 
| cither poor and ſcanty, or r plentiful and nutritive, 
food. 
I0 return to the compariſon between the mixed | 
and unmixed flocks of Saxony ; theſe breeds not 
only agree in ſize, but alſo in their tails, which 
are covered with wool of an equal length, reach- 
ing to the middle of their hinder legs, below their 
_ hinder knees. 


In 
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In regard to the other breeds of Germany, it is 


unneceſſary to enlarge upon them, ſince theſe flocks 
are not eſſentially different from thoſe which I have 


already deſcribed. The conſtitution of the Saxon 
and German ſheep 1 1s robuſt and hardy ; they can 
bear heat and cold, dry and wet weather; nay, 
they can live amidſt ſnow and ice without danger, 


provided they be well ſupplied with ſound and nu- 


tritive food, and have not been — of their 
vatural clothing. 


But if the laſt take place, and the flocks, . : 


being clipped, are either thus expoſed to cold and 
rainy weather, or are ſhut up in folds, on a free 
and open ground, many f fatal conſequences are like- 
ly to ariſe from ſuch a practice; ; and I know from 
experience, that a great part of the flocks thus 
treated, have either periſhed, or loſt much of 
their uſual ſtrength and vigour. 


There is another kind of ſheep, however, which 


is found in Holſtein, eſpecially in the ſurrounding 
regions of Eiderſtadt, in Dietmarſen, a province 
of Holſtein, in the diſtricts of the Wurſten, Ked- 


ingen, and the marſhy diſtricts near the Weſer, the 


Elbe, and the Norhern and Baltic ſeas, which it 
may be proper to take ſome notice of. 


This kind of ſheep is by one half larger than 
the beforementioned kinds in Saxony. They have 
larger ears than the ſize of the body would make 
us expect; which are, beſides, covered with ſhort 
and ſtrong hair; this ſort of hair grows alſo on their 

legs 
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legs (which, proportionally, are ſomewhat ſhort), 
and on their heads, to the neck. They have horns, 
but not ſuch as the mixed Saxon ſheep have. Un- 
der the belly they have but little wool, 

Beſides the ſize and other qualities abovemen- 
tioned, this Holſtein breed differs from all the 
others in Germany, in reſpect to their tails, which 
are not covered with wool, but with ſhort and 
| ſtrong hair; and not hanging down below the 
knees, but only as far as the middle of the thigh. 
It is ſuppoſed that this larger ſpecies of ſheep 
| is deſcended from the mixture of a he-goat with a 
ewe; for it juſt fills up that ſpace which lies be- 
tween theſe two ſorts of animals. To be convinced 


5 this, we need only compare the ſize, ſhape, 


and tail of the Holſtein kind, with the ſize, ſhape, 
and tail of the goat and the ſheep. 

— "The produce « of a he-goat and a ewe will breed, . 

as experience has ſhown ; but it is remarkable that 
a ram with much more readineſs croſles a ſhe-goat, 
than a he- goat does a ewe. EL 
The electoral Saxon miniſter of ate, Count 
Einſiedel, made, at his country ſeat (Ehrenberg, 
near Waldheim), the experiment of croſſing ewes 
from Eiderſtadt in Holſtein, with ſmall fine wool- 
led Spaniſh rams. His deſign was to produce a 

: larger kind of fine wooled Ra 

The Hclſtein ewe in Ehrenberg . which was 
croſſed by the Spaniſh ram, dropped two lambs 
5 (in 
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(in Holſtein the ewes ſometimes drop three lambs 


at a birth); one of thoſe lambs was a male, and 
the other a female. 

The male lamb, when two years of age, was 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the dam, and had wool 


of almoſt an equal length. The female lamb, when 
two years of age, was much lighter, and ſhorter | 
in bone than the male. Her wool was much 
| finer, ſhorter, and more curled, than that of the 
male. In the ſize and quality of wool, ſhe re- 
| ſembled more her ſire than her dam; but ſhe was 
a little larger than the native — of her age 
commonly are. I have ſeen large ſheep of the 
Eiderſtadt breed, not only in Holſtein and Ehren- 
berg, but alſo in Denmark, on the iſlands Fe- 
mor, Laland, Fuhnen, and Jutland ; but i in ſome _ 
10 places fuller of bone, in others lighter, and that, 
= proportion as the food they had received was 
more or leſs plentiful and nouriſhing. 


Theſe ſheep are allowed to run about wild, 
without a ſhepherd, amongſt buſhes, or on fal- 


los, and in large graſs diſtricts, which for their 
uſe have been incloſed, ſo that it is only when the 

| ſhow lies very deep, that they are put into a kind 
of hovel, and are fed with hay and ſtraw. Du- 
ring the reſt of the winter, when the ſnow does not 
lie very deep, they live upon the branches of trees, 
or ling, or old dry graſs, which they muſt ſeek 


tor under the ſnow. Nay, often, they drop their 


lambs on the frozen ground, and I have never 


heard 
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heard that any one of them has ſuffered or periſh- 
ed, by fuch an accident. 

It is remarkable that the German breed with 
long tails, loſe much of their native ſtrength and 
vigour in thoſe abovementioned iſlands and regi- 
ons, and that the 3 Larger ſheep will not 
thrive in Saxony. 

The larger kind want long and plentiful 525. 
and ling or heath; but ſuch food is not always to 
be had in Saxony; for here, the ſheep muſt, du- 
ring the firſt part of the ſummer, feed in paſtures 
which have been eaten off by other cattle, and 
_ which, therefore, produce but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. 
When, therefore, the large ſheep have paſtured | 
together with the ſmall breed, on the ſame ground, 
and on graſs of the above deſcription, they have 
generally fallen off much, in fleſh and bone ; their 
lungs and liver began to ulcerate, and thus many 
of them have periſhed, becauſe their food had been 
too precarious, and not ſuitable to their conſtituti- 
on. On the contrary, had the very ſame ſheep ſuf- 


| fered no want of food, and been well kept during 


ſummer and winter, either in ſtables or without 


doors, they would have perfectly preſerved their TT 


health and ſtrength. 
But as the large breed did not repay the ende 
which was neceſſary to keep them well, the far- 
mers and breeders of ſheep have reſolved to give up 
the rearing of the large kind, finding that the 
ſmaller fort anſwers their expectations better. 

| "V2. There 
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There is ſtill another ſort of ſheep, which is 
found in Lunenburg, a province belonging to the 


electorate of Hanover, and which differs from the 


common ſheep in Saxony. 
They are known under the name of Heyde 
Schmucken, and are remarkable for the ſmallneſs 


of their limbs and body. This breed live in a re- 


gion, which is extremely barren, ſandy, ſtony, 


deſolate, and offering nothing but ling or heath; 


and here they muſt live during the ſummer and 


winter, without ever ſeeing a ſingle blade of graſs. 
In the latter part of the ſummer alone, they enjoy 
ſome compenſation for their having endured that 
precarious mode of exiſtence ; for at this time, the 
ling is young, begins to bloflom, and affords 
them ſuch excellent food, that they become quite 


fat. | : 5 
In ſize, this breed ben the ſame proportion to 


the ordinary ſort in Saxony, as theſe do to thoſe 
bred around Eiderſtadt in Holſtein. In other reſ- 


pects, this ſort has a great reſemblance to the 


Holſtein breed; for they are horned, their horns 
riſe above the head, and wind a little backwards ; 
the head is covered over to the neck with little 


ſtrong hair ; the legs alfo are furniſhed with hair of 


the ſame kind; the ears are proportionally ſome- 
what large; and under the belly there grows very 
little wool. They are born with tails ſo ſhort, 
that they reach only as far as the middle of f the 
thigh : they are, beſides, covered, not with wool, 

but 
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but ſhort and ſtrong hair. Their * conſequent- 


ly, reſemble perfectly thoſe of the Holſtein breed, 
with which the ſmall breed, if we except its ſize, 
almoſt totally agrees. 
From this ſtrong reſemblance of theſe two kinds 
of ſheep, I believe it may be inferred, that, origi- 


nally they were one and the fame kind, and that 


the ſmaller one has ſhrunk into its preſent ſize, 


from want of proper food and attendance. F 
let any one try, and put a flock, or even a few 


ſheep, formerly well fed and well kept, into a bar- 


ren and fandy heath of the above deſcription, and 
he will find that the —— will decreaſe in lize, 


55 cach generation. 


duarter? the number of its ribs, Sc. ? 


| Arſe A wether of the full growth, without ſkin 
or entrails, weighs, in a middle degree of fatneſs, 


1. When of the mixed Saxon and Span kind, 


40 to 50 lbs. 
When of the large Holſtein kind, 60 to 
70 Ibs. e 
3 When of the little Heyde: Schmucken breed, 
20 to 25 lbs. - 
In the higheſt degree of fatneſs, 


A Saxon wether of the mixed kind weighs from 


50 to 60 lbs. 
A Holſtein wether from 80 to 100 Ibs. 
A wether of the little Heyde Schmucken kind, 


from 25 to 30 lbs. 
The 
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The number of the long ribs, which form the 
breaſt, and the belly, of theſe kinds of ſheep, 
amounts to thirteen. The number of the ſhort 

ribs near the kidneys amounts to four. «© 
. 4. I the mutton remarkable for flavour, good. 
neſs, or delicacy? 
Anſ. The mutton of meagre ſheep i is dry, and 
does not recommend itſelf by flavour; but that of 

a ſheep well fatted is ſo juicy and delicate, that if 
| not equal, it is atleaſt not much inferior to veni- 
ſon. ns 
The flavour of the mutton is ; leſs affected by the 
kind of food on which the ſheep had lved, than : 
is commonly imagine. | 
Q. 5. What is the average Wei ight and value 77 5 
its fleece + 5 
A 92 The ſkin of a ſheep of the Saxon fort, and 
without wool, is commonly ſold for a mere trifle, 
| becauſe i it is uſed only for parchment, and for lin- 
ing the coats of poor people. Beſides, when dreſ- 
ſed, it has ſo little elaſticity, that it is neither fit 
for gloves nor breeches. However, the price 
varies according to the quantity and quality of the 
wool found on ſuch a ſkin. 

Q 6. What is the nature, len 2th, 1 and ; 
price of wool? and for what purpoſes is it 

beſt calculated ? 

Au The wool of ſome "VERT is fine, and of 
others coarſe, as I have already deſcribed. 


The 
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The length of the wool depends upon the age 
of the ſheep. A ſound ſheep never caſts off its 
wool, as ſome animals do, at certain periods : on 

the contrary, we find that it grows from year to 
year longer and longer, as the hair on the head 
of man. 

But if it ſhould happen that a ſheep really 
throws off its wool, we may be ſure that this is a 
ſign of a diſtemper, from which the ſheep has re- 

covered, and which either 1 in a fever, 
or want of food. 
Ihe wool of a Hind, which has not been dip 
ped for two or three years, grows ſo long, and 
| becomes ſo heavy, that the animal can neither 
riſe without difficulty from the ground, nor run 
any len gth of time without _ down from fa- 
„„ 
When a ſheep i is how once a year, then the 
length of coarſe wool is from eight to nine inches, = 
and that of the fine ſort, from four to five inches. 
As to the colour, the wool is uſually white, but 
. ſometimes ſpeckled, and ſometimes blacx. 
The wool of a new. born black lamb i is of a 
: beautiful black colour, but when the lamb grows 
up, the fine black hue vaniſhes, and changes into 
a reddiſh colour, very ſimilar to that of a fox. 
We have no black ſheep whoſe colour would 


remain unchanged, when expoſed for ſome length 
of time to the beams of the ſun. 
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The coarſe and long wool is worked into a 
| ſtrong and coarſe ſtuff called baize or frieze, and 
into coarſe ſtockings ; the Spaniſh wool is manu- 
factured into fine cloth; and of the fine and long 
wool of the Holſtein ſheep, fine ſtockings are 
made. A ſort of ſtuff, called ſerge de Niſmes, 
is woven, and other textures lighter and thinner 
than cloth, but ſhining and gloſſy like ſilk. 
A pound of the fineſt wool of the mixed Spaniſh 
and Saxon ſheep is ſold for 18 gg.* 
A pound of the Holſtein or Eiderſtadt fine long 
wool is fold for 12 gg. 
And a pound of the coarſe and common wool | 
is ſold for 4 gg. 
But the price of wool riſes and falls according 
to the ſtate of the market, and the number of 
| buyers and ſellers. 
Q. 7. In what age does the breed arrive at per- 
fetion - ? and what is the e quantity © 
Pf its tallow when fat? 
Anſ. The breeds which I have deſcribed (Anſ. | 
1.and 2.), arrive at their full ſize and perfection 
a year after they have loſt the eight lamb- teeth 
with which they were born, and after they have 
got in their ſtead, other teeth; and this proceeds 
in the following manner: has two years of age 
they receive, in the place of the two-edged lamb- 
teeth in the middle of their jaw-bones, two broad 
ones. 


The mark gg. ſignifies groſhes ; one groſhe, German 
currency, is about Id. Engliſh monev. 
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ones. At their third year, they get again two 
broad teeth, on each ſide one. At their fourth 
year, another pair af broad teeth riſe up, namely, 
on each ſide one: and at their fifth year, the two 
hindermoſt lamb- teeth fall out, and in their va- 
cant places two broad ones immediately ſucceed. 
After the ſixth year, no ſheep increaſes in ſize 
or perfection, but _— to — and to de- 
cay. 5 
They remain fruitful till the wah or t twelfth | 
year, if well provided with food; but a ſheep's 
age does not extend much above its twelfth or 
_ fifteenth year; and as early as its eighth or ninth 
year, it begins to loſe its teeth from old age. 
I have had ſheep at fifteen years of age, who 
| had not one {ſingle tooth left them, and who 
were, therefore, reduced to the neceſſity of 
5 chewing their food with the ridge of their jaw- 
bones. Theſe op bes lambed to their twelfth 
year 5 e MO a) 
But ſuch an age 605 ſtrength is the conſe- 
quence of extraordinary health, plentiful food, 
and careful attendance. 
When a ſheep or wether has attained to the 
Higheſt degree of fatneſs, the weight of its tallow | 
or fat makes one-eighth of the weight of its fleſh. 
In a middle degree of fatneſs, the weight of its 
tallow or fat amounts to one-twelfth of the weight 
of its fleſh. But in a meagre ſtate, its tallow is 
to its fleſh, zs one to twenty-four, 
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Q. 8. 77 0 many labs dots it drop at each 
- birth? at what ſeaſon of "the year do they 
lamb? are the new-born tambs well covered 
 woith wool?” 
Anſ. The ſheep being tame and domeſticated 
animals, have no time fixed for their propagation. 
They are at all times and ſeaſons, fit and inclined 
to increafe their ſpecies. But the rams in Ger- 
many are allowed to croſs their ewes only in the 
autumn, in order to make them lamb in the 
ſpring, when the graſs is tender and] Juicy. 
The ewes are big with young during 1 50 days. 
Te common native ſheep, and the mixed Spa- 
niſh breed ufually drop one lamb at a time. The 
_ "Holſtein or Eiderſtadt kind produce two or three 
lambs at once. And in like manner the little 5 
Heyde Schmucken in Lunenburg bring forth two 
lambs at a birth, if they are well kept and well fed. 
The Spaniſh lambs as ſoon as they are born, have a 
fort of wool which is very ſhort and curled; the 
lambs of other breeds are uſually born with long 
| wod of a common degree of fineneſs. We have 
no inſtance of their being lambed quite naked. 
Q. 9. What is conſi :dered to be the beſt mode if = 
managing the breed? what is their common 
food ? and what fort of food ſeems oor 76 10 


agree with them ? 
Anſ. The uſual food for this ſpecies of animals, 
is hay and ſtraw, of which the firſt muſt be per- 
fectly dry, and the other not only dry, but allo 
3 
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well thraſhed. But this is food uſed in the winter 
only. The beſt food that can be given in the 
Tummer is clover, and herbs growing on, dry 
ground, and ſhort graſs on hilly regions, as well 
on heath as on fandy diſtricts; whereas coarſe 
and rank graſs growing under ſhade, and in a 


moiſt ground, or that has been overflown by an 


adjoining river, ought to be carefully avoided; 


becauſe ſuch graſs is ſeldom ſound, and alway * 
5 when dried for hay, dangerous to the health of 


ſheep. | 


+. prevented and cured 2? 
A 10. A particular kind of diſeaſe to wh our 


circle. : 
The diſeaſe itſelf originates in a bliſter of wa- 


ter lying ſometimes between the brain and the 5 


ſkull, and ſometimes between the cells which in- 


cloſe the marrow. When the bliſter was ſeated 


between the brain and the ſkull, the trepan or a 


ſacking inſtrument has been uſed with much ſuc- 
ceſs. But when the bliſter lay betw-een the two 


LT cells, 


2 10. To what 1 of di ener Is the breed 
par ticular ly ſubject ? ? and how can they beſe | 


ſheep are ſubject, is that which we call the turn- 


ing, or the becoming fupid. The reaſon of this : 
ſtrange appellation hes 1 in the effect of the diſeaſe 9 
for thoſe ſheep which are ſaid to turn, ar to be- 


come ſtupid, incline their heads towards one ſide, 
and turn their body at the fame time round, in a 
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cells, it could not be taken ont without — 
the brain, and killing the animal. 
Other remedies, beſides what I have mention- 
ed, are not known, at leaſt to me. | 
However, this diſeaſe extends to young ſheep 
only, which are about one year old, and very 
ſeldom to ſheep of two or three years old. 
This diſtemper prevails not in all our flocks in 


an equal degree : nor does it make its appear- 


ance every year. Some provinces have, there- 
fore, been for ſome time quite free from it ; whilſt 
others have loſt in a flock of one deed head, 
ten lambs in a year, others anly three, and others 
only one out of five hundred. 
This diſeaſe is more frequent where the paſ- 
tures are full of ſine graſs, than where heath only 
is growing. Hence it is, that the little Heyde 
Schmucken in Lunenburg are very ſeldom af. 
fected with it, and that often, one thouſand of 
them reach the end of their firſt year, without 
being attacked by any thing like the above diſ- 
eaſe. And when it does happen to prevail 
amongſt them, not above one perhaps in a thou- 
ſand is loſt. 
It has been obſerved, that lambs produced by 
| 2 ewe belonging to a flock where this diſeaſe is 
not quite unknown, and by a ram taken from ano- 
ther flock, where this diſtemper is more prevalent, 
have under theſe circumſtances ſhewn ſtronger 
ſymptoms 
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ſy mptoms of their being infected with that ſort of 


madneſs, than under any other. From hence, I 
believe, it may be concluded that the turning 


or becoming ſtupid is an illneſs that may be pro- 


pagated from the fires to their offspring. 


There is another diſtemper to which our ſheep 


are liable, and which is alſo propagated from one 


generation to another. It conſiſts in this, that 
the ſheep afflited with it has got a ſtiff hinder 
J leg, and reels in moving forward, as if its back 
Was broken. In this ſtate it uſually bites its own 
| hinder legs, and tears off from them the hair, 
together with the ſkin. Its ſtrength abates, its 
fleſh becomes from time to time more meagre, till 
at laſt it cannot any longer keep up with the reſt 
of the flock, and remaining behind, falls on the . 


23 and periſhes. 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe ſeems to be a gouty 


matter. 


1 had once 3 ſome rams which belonged 
to a breed, where this diſeaſe had gained great 


influence. Knowing nothing about this circum- 
ſtance, I put thoſe rams to my ewes, without any 
apprehenſion of danger; ; but ere long I got 
acquainted not only with the name, but alſo with 
the nature of this dangerous diſtemper. 


Soon after this accident, it happened, I know | 


not how, that ſome rams of my flock got admit- 
tance into the flocks of a farmer, and it was ob- 


ſervable 
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ſervable in a little time that they had W IVE? 
into thoſe flocks the fame diſeaſe, with all its fatal 
conſequences, though it was before that time ne- 
ver known in that farm. 
To reſcue my ſheep from fo deſtructive an ene- 
my, I tried, after ſome years, to incorporate with 
my flocks ſound and ſtrong rams, taken from a 
| herd perfectly free from this diſeaſe; and I am 
happy to ſay, that by this means the evil gradu- 
ally diminiſhed, fo as to leave no trace behind it. 
The fame remedy was applied by other farmers, 
and their flocks were likewiſe reſtored to health. 
I0 ſheep, thus diſeaſed, half or one ounce of 
bella donna leaves will afford great relief, provid- 
ed that portion be given them, one day after ano- 
ther without interruption, and as ſoon as ſymp- 
| toms announce the approach of the diſeaſe. 
Another diſtemper, which concerns more the 
lambs than the ſheep, is the making blood inſtead 
of water. It is contracted when the lambs feed 
on paſtures which are very fat, or on a ground 
which produces wild clover, eſpecially of the red 
kind, more particularly when the weather is 
moiſt, and the leaves and ſtalks of the clover and 
graſs are very juicy and tender. But if the wea- 
ther is dry, the diſtemper is leſs frequent, and if 
the ground is ſandy and meagre, it is ſcarcely 
known at all. Even red clover and juicy graſs 
become leſs hurtful, when both are mixed with 
graſs that is dry and leſs juicy; or at leaſt when, 
after 
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after the firſt, the ſecond is given, and this change 


of food is kept up as long and as often as there 


is ground to provide againſt the evil. 

The lambs uſually die of this diſeaſe in twelve 
hours, or after one, two, or three days; which 
is alſo the caſe with old ſheep, when they labour 


under ſpaſms or the gout, and at laſt happen to 
fall into the ſame diſeaſe. But they die in great 


agonies, violently extending and contracting their 
belly by turns, and crooking their back. 


As ſoon as any paſture ground contains marks ; 


of its producing red clover, nothing is more ad- 


viſcable than to keep off the ſheep from ſuch 
ground; and i in caſe they have been, or ſtill are, 
upon it, to turn them directly from it, into mea- 
1 gre graſs diſtricts. By ſo doing the diſtemper 


either will be prevented, or in caſe it has got an 


entrance, it will be ſtopped i in its progreſs, and . 


by degrees difappear, without infecting any of 
the ſound ſheep. 


| Thoſe ſheep which ſuffer by this diſtemper may 


be relieved from their ſpaſms, and ſoon reſtored 


to health, by taking one or two grains of * 


mixed with a little faltpetre. 


A very dangerous diſeaſe which threatens theſe. 


ahh. -is the colic or inflammation of the en- 
trails, which often kills them in fix hours, and 
from which they ſeldom recover, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of art. As ſoon as this diſeaſe appears, 
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either clyſters muſt be uſed, or a vein opened ont 
the forehead. 

It is remarkable, that the flocks turned into 
ſandy and poor graſs plains, remain perfectly free 
from this diſtemper, and that only thoſe which live 
upon rich and juicy 2 are particularly expoſed 


to it. 
The ſmall-pox i is mother known and contagi- 


ons diſtemper, which may become very danger- 


ous when ſheep are ſhut up in narrow ſtables, 
and by all freſh air being excluded, they are forc- 
ed to perſpire in a violent manner. Though 
_ it may be granted that the deſign of this prac- 
tice is beneficial, and that the ſweat thus forc- 
ed may facilitate the breaking out of the ſmall- 


pox; yet it has been found, that by ſuch a - 


mode of heating the blood, one-third or one- 
: fourth of the flock has been killed; whereas, 
when nature was allowed to take its own courſe, 
and the ſheep were kept neither two warm nor 
too cold, the loſs has not exceeded eight per cent. 
eſpecially when good food and water was s provid- 


8 ed for them. 


The ſcab does not kill; ; it is ; not 3 by 8 


inheritance; and the diſtinction made between 


ſheep born ſcabby, and not ſcabby, is void of 
foundation; for none are lambed ſcabby. 

There is a ſort of ſcab more violent than the 
firſt. We call it grind, and believe that ill 
treatment or hunger is its uſual cauſe. For any 
animal, 
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animal, when expoſed to the pains of hunger, or 
deprived of what nature demands, will change 
its ſtate of health, and commonly become ſcabby. 
| To keep the ſheep free from the grind, no- 
thing has proved to be more effectual than to feed 
the ewes well, that they may produce ſound 
lambs, and to take care that both ewes and 
lambs are not diſtreſſed with hunger; for if we 
do not neglect to follow this rule, our lambs will 
get ſufficient milk, they advance without inter- 
ruption in growth, and in the autumn enter their 

ſtables with full health and ſtrength: and if they 
are treated with the ſame care during winter, we 
are quite ſure that the grind will keep at a diſ- 
tance, and that they will leave their ſtables again 
in good health. To give them, at one time food 
in plenty, and nothing afterwards for ſome hours, 
is a pernicious practice, which never fails to in- : 
troduce the ſcab, or the grind. 
The ſcab is contagious, as well as the grind, 
but not to ſuch a degree, as to infect ſound flocks - 
when they merely paſs through ſcabby flocks. 
| The ſcab is beſt cured by giving better food 
than uſual. A falve compoſed of turpentine and 
a little tallow, when applied to the ſcabby places ; 
has alſo good effects. 
But the cure has been performed with greater 
diſpatch, when extractus ſaturni well thinned is 


uſed. | 
, * | 
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either clyſters muſt be uſed, or a vein opened on 
the forehead. 

It is remarkable, that the flocks tame into 
ſandy and poor graſs plains, remain perfectly free 
from this diſtemper, and that only thoſe which live 
upon rich and] Juicy raf are e particularly expoſed 

wk 

The finall-pox | is another known and contagi- 

ous diſtemper, which may become very danger- 
ous when ſheep are ſhut up in narrow ſtables, 
and by all freſh air being excluded, they are forc- 
ed to perſpire in a violent manner. Though 


it may be granted that the deſign of this prac- 


_ tice is beneficial, and that the ſweat thus forc- 
ed may facilitate the breaking out of the ſmall. 
pox; yet it has been found, that by fuch a 
mode of heating the blood, one-third or one- 
fourth of the flock has been killed; whereas, 8 
when nature was allowed to take its own courſe, 
and the ſheep were kept neither two warm nor 
too cold, the loſs has not exceeded eight per cent. 
eſpecially when good food and water was Prorid- 
ed for them. : 
The ſcab does not kill; it is not propagated by 
inheritance; and the diſtinction made between 
ſheep born ſcabby, and not ſcabby, is void of 
foundation; for none are lambed ſcabby. 
There is a ſort of ſcab more violent than the 
firſt. We call it grind, and believe that ill 
treatment or hunger is its uſual cauſe. For any 
animal, 
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animal, when expoſed to the pains of hunger, or 


deprived of what nature demands, will change 


its ſtate of health, and commonly become ſcabby. 

To keep the ſheep free from the grind, no- 
thing has proved to be more effectual than to feed 
the ewes well, that they may produce ſound 
lambs, and to take care that both ewes and 


lambs are not diſtreſſed with hunger; for if we 
do not neglect to follow this rule, our lambs will 
get ſufficient milk, they advance without inter- 
ruption in growth, and in the autumn enter their 
ſtables with full health and ſtrength: and if they 


are treated with the ſame care during winter, we 


are quite ſure that the grind will keep at a diſ- 
tance, and that they will leave their ſtables again 
in good health. To give them, at one time food 
in plenty, and nothing afterwards for ſome hours, 
is a pernicious practice, which never fails to in- 


troduce the ſcab, or the grind. 


Ihe ſcab is contagious, as well as the grind, 7 
but not to ſuch a degree, as to infe& ſound flocks 


when they merely paſs through ſcabby flocks. 
The ſcab is beſt cured by giving better food 
than uſual. A ſalve compoſed of turpentine and 


a little tallow, when applied to the — N 5 


has alſo good effects. 
But the cure has been performed with greater 


diſpatch, when extractus ſaturni well thinned is 
\ uſed. 
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Another very dangerous diſeaſe is apt to ariſe, 
when the lungs begin to rot, or when ulcers at- 
tack both the liver and lungs, and produce worms 
in the veſſels. Such ſymptoms uſually terminate 
in a dropſy, either in the belly or the breaſt; 
and if the laſt takes place, the ſheep is paſt cure. 

Salt is a good remedy againſt the worms in the 


liver, and when given once or twice a week, has 
deen found to ſtop the increaſe of theſe dan- 
gerous reptiles. The rotting of the lungs and 


liver may be prevented by avoiding thoſe ſorts of 


| food which I have pointed out, at No. 9, as 
hurtful. | 


Q 11. Have any means been di covered to im- 


prove the fleece either in quantity or qua- 
lity? and which of them have proved moſt | 


ſucceſ ful ? 2 
"" uf. This queſtion has been already ee 


at No. 1. and 2. where I have ſhewn by what means 
1 have improved the coarſe wool of my own ſheep, | 
and how I have raiſed it to ſuch a degree of 
 fineneſs, as to render it perfectly equal to Spaniſh 


wool. 
But not only coarſe wool may be e into 


| fine wool; it is alſo poſlible to reduce fine curled 


wool into coarſe, long, and looſe wool. 
The quality of wool ſeems to depend upon de- 


ſcent, and the quantity of it upon food. - Hence 


a ſheep, when fed during the year with fo ſpar- 


ing a hand, as juſt to be able to ſupport its life, 


brings 
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brings 7 half the weight of wool, which the 

very ſame ſheep would have produced, if its 

food had been more plentiful. 

The moſt advantageous mode which I know of, 
for 1 improving the wool to a deſired degree of 
fineneſs, is to put ſuch rams to the ewes as poſ- 
ſeſs that fineneſs of wool, which we will to tranſ- 
fer to our flocks. 

The more perfect the rams are 5 which 1 we - have 
procured for our flocks, the more quickly will 
that improvement go on. Nature does not al- 

ways accommodate herſelf to the rapid progreſs 

which our expectations of her liberality often antici- 
pate; yet it has been confirmed by experience, 

that ſhe ſeldom departs from the Og =o i 

portions : "EY 

Suppoſe the ram, whoſe fineneſs of wool we : 
wiſh to incorporate with our flocks, to be deſig- | 

| nated by the figure 1. and the ewe which we unite 
to the ram to be denoted by the ſign o. Now, 
as the ſire is equally neceſſary with the dam to 

produce a lamb, it follows that the lamb will parti- 
cCipate of one half of the qualities of the fire, and 
one half of the qualities of the dam; the lamb con- 
ſequently will be related to its fre as 1 Fo=$5 
that is to ſay, it will ſhare in one half of the qua- 

| lities of the fire. 5 

Further, in the ſecond generation let the ram 

remain 1. and the lamb produced from the firſt 

generation let remain in its qualities half; it follows, 

3 that 
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that the lamb produced from 1 +> ſhall be 
equal to three-fourths of the qualities of the fire. 
Let the ram for the third generation be again 
1. and the ewe to be croſſed by it remain three- 
fourths, and the offspring of this couple ſhall pol- 
ſeſs ſeven-eighths of the qualities of its fire. 
Finally, let the ram for the fourth generation 
be 1. and the ewe to be put to the ram, be ſeven- 
= eighths; ; it follows that the lamb from the fourth 
generation ſhall partake fifteen-ſixteenths of the ; 
qualities of its fire, and almoſt equal him. It 
may be eaſily perceived, that ſhepherds, by fol- 
Towing up theſe rules, which depend on the un- 
alterable laws of nature, may approximate their 
2 wool to that fineneſs which they would have it 
attain. Nature, it is true, advances ſometimes 
forward or goes backward contrary to our ex- 
pectation, yet on the whole ſhe remains faithful 
to her proceedings. The following rules may, 
in general, be relied on with ſafety. 
1. He that would improve the french of his 
wool, muſt endeavour to get as fine rams as poſ- 
ſible, more eſpecially for the firſt generation; 
for it is evident from what has been above ſtated, 
that if the firſt ram is not ſo valuable as the ſe- 
| cond, the improvement muſt of courſe advance 
more ſlowly. 
2. That the wool i improves in fineneſs, in the 
ſame proportion as the wool is finer which the 
ewe of the firſt generation poſſeſſes. 


3 e 
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3. That care ought to be taken not to admit a 
ram for the ſubſequent generations, whoſe wool 
is not equally fine with the firſt ram. If that 
ſhould happen, every one muſt fee, that by 
fach an accident, the progreſs towards refine- 
ment muſt either be — or at leaſt greatly 
retarded. 
. In caſe the breeder does not vith that 
his "Wd ſhould poſſeſs the higheſt degree of fine- 
neſs, but only half or three-fourths of it, he can 
eafily accompliſh his deſire. For he need only 
take a ram from the firſt generation one half, 


and a ewe from the fame generation one half; 


or a ram from the ſecond generation, three- 15 
fourths, and a ewe from the ſame generation, 
three-fourths, and the i improvement of the fleece 
| ſhall ſtop, ſo that there will be no change either 
from better to worſe, or from worſe to better. 
5. But if the breeder is not attentive enough 
to this particular, and puts a ewe which was 
uſed for the firſt generation, or a ewe of the 
fame coarſeneſs of wool with her, to a ram from | 
the firſt generation, and conſequently puts © to 4, 
it naturally may be inferred, that the lamb pro- 
duced by this couple, ſhall have only one-fourth 
of the fineneſs of his ſire's wool. wo 
If a ſhepherd puts a ram from this generation S 
to a ewe = o, the lamb will inherit of its original 
ſire's qualities, no more than one-eighth. In ſuch 
a caſe, the line drawn between the forts, to which 
the 


progreſs in improvement is practicable, without 
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the ram and the ewe belong, becomes gradually 
more prominent, and the two breeds which were 


intended to melt together in their properties, be- 
gin to ſeparate and to return to their former ſtate. 


And when this happens, it is not uncommon to 
hear the unexperienced multitude talk in the fol- 


- lowing manner : it is impoſſible to improve our 
wool—we have done and tried all we could. At 
the firſt ſight it ſeemed as if it would anſwer, but 
we now find by experience that it will not ſuc- 
ceed. Our wool at firſt improved, but not for 
any length of time; it ſoon returned to its for- 
mer coarſeneſs. Our paſtures are ſo bad, that they 
cannot anſwer the purpoſe. They are too hard, too 
weak, too ſour, and too ſweet, and ſo forth. 
We have not hay enough, its quality i is execrable, 
and how can ſtraw produce fine wool? It i is in 
vain to talk from books. The learned may 
keep their Latin huſbandry to themſelves; we 
know the thing better from experience. Juicy | 
. clover, nutritive graſs, either on plains or hills, 
and attention to the proper mode of treating this 


ſpecies of domeſtic animals, will improve more ef. 
fectually the fineneſs of the wool, than all the 
book learning in the univerſe. 

But however important this practical wiſdom 


may appear, nothing is more certain than, that 


no ſort of wool can be improved, without the 
methods abovementioned, and that no regular 


applying 
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applying thoſe methods with as much accuracy 
and conſtancy as poſſible. 

Food has no manner of influence on the qua- 
lity or fineneſs of the wool. The quality which 
we diſcover. in the wool of one flock is an eſſen- 

tial and diſtinguiſhing mark of it from other 
flocks. It remains unalterable in all ſubſequent | 
generations, provided no faults are committed on 
the part of the breeder, which have tendency 
to render it worle. The quantity of wool de- 
pends entirely upon the quantity and nature of 
8 
If a flock be allowed to ſuffer hunger, a natu- 
ral conſequence will be, the wool ſtops in growth, 
it loſes its ſoftneſs, melts as it were together in 
cluſters, and becomes leſs uſeful. 
Let any one clip off the bad wool, then feed 
the animal plentifully, and it will produce more 
: uſeful wool, which has natural elaſticity. | 
breeder who would give his woot only a 
certain and fixed degree of fineneſs, ſuch as one 
half or three-fourths, or ſeven-eighths in the 
| fineneſs of the ram, may, if he like it, turn fine 
wool into more coarſe, by putting a ram of one 
half to a ewe of one half, or a ram of three- 
fourths to a ewe of three-fourths, or a ram of ſe- 
ven- eighths to a ewe of ſeven-eighths. 

Sometimes nature, as I have already obſerved, | 
ſeems to diverge from her uſual courſe, and the 
fleece turns out to be cither a little finer or coar- 
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ſer than was expected, but this ſhe does only oc- 


caſionally, and it is far from being general. A 
new born lamb diſplays no marks of the fineneſs 


to which its fleece ſhall attain in proceſs of time ; 


and no leſs than a whole year muſt have paſſed, 
before it is poſſible to decide that point with any 


degree of certainty. 
Some have a rule, to breed no more lambs for 


rams than are abſolutely neceſſary to propagate 
their flocks. But this cuſtom has a tendency, I 
will not ſay to retard improvement, but to make 
it retrograde. For if there are no more rams 
reared than are abſolutely neceſſary, it will often 
happen, that among thoſe rams there are ſome, 
whoſe wool is of a lower degree of fineneſs than 

Was expected. If this take place even in regard 

to one, the conſequences may eaſily be foreſeen. | 


"Thoſe, therefore, who would with to avoid 
ſuch diſappointments, will bring up twice or thrice 


as many rams for their flocks, as are abſolutely 


neceſſary ; for, by ſo doing, he procures himſelf 


the liberty of ſelecting ſuch as will anſwer beſt his 


purpoſe. And as this double or treble number 
of rams are to be kept only till they are one year 


old, he may, after the ſelection, get the reſt caſ- 


| trated. If this remark be duly attended to, there 


is as little probability that the wool of the flocks in 
Germany, or more northernprovinces, ſhoulddege- 
nerate from the excellence of its quality, than there 
is for believing that the flocks of Spain ſhall ceaſe 
to 
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to propagate the qualities of their fleece. In- 


deed, were the Spaniſh breeders themſelves to 
_ ceaſe ſelecting for their ewes the moſt proper 
rams, or even neglect to do fo with their uſual 


care and accuracy, nothing can be more certain, 
than that thoſe famous flocks would ſoon ſink into 


contempt. 


Mi Spain but few lambs of the fine . 
herds are caſtrated, and theſe are called tame 
lambs, becauſe they anſwer the voice of the 
ſhepherd, by coming when they are called, and 
for this reaſon they are uſed to lead the flocks. | 
All other male lambs remain rams, and hence it 
Is eaſy for the breeder to ſelect ſuch of them as 
are apt to propagate the ſame fineneſs of wool, 


and to preſerve its fame. 


Q. 12. How often in a year are the ſheep An 2 
is there any di Herence of wei gt and quality, | 


in the ſummer and winter wool ? 


Anſ. As to the time when, and how often, : 
the German ſheep are ſhorn, "W commonly - 
once a year, and that either at the end of May 
or the beginning of June. The fineneſs or 


coarſeneſs of the wool makes no alteration in this 
rule. 

In other provinces the ſheep of the ſame qua- 
| lity are clipped twice a year; the firſt time at the 
end of April or the beginning of May, and the 


ſecond time at the end of Auguſt or the begin- 
ming of September. The quantity of the wool 
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clipped "at the firſt period is greater than that 
- clipped the ſecond time; becauſe the firſt wool 
has been allowed to grow {even * and the 
ſecond only five. 
The weight of wool has been found to keep 
5 pace with the quantity and quality of the food. A 
7 ſheep which has got no more, and no better food 
than was indiſpenſably neceſſary to preſerve its 
üfe, produces only two pounds of wool in a year; 
but, give the very fame ſheep, in the ſucceeding 
year, plenty of good food, ſo that it fattens, and 
the weight of its wool will increaſe | to four 
pounds. 
If we conſider only thoſe ſheep which are nei- 
ther quite fat, nor quite meagre, but in a ſtate 
between theſe extremes, the produce of wool in : 
Germany, on an average, may be ene in 
the following manner. 
A ſuckling ewe of the mixed Spaniſh and Saxon 
breed, with a long tail, commonly gives in a 
year, of wool, about 22 lbs. A ram of the 
ſame breed and deſcription, 4 lbs. 
A large ſuckling ewe of the Holſtein breed, in 
the marſhes, with a ſhort tail, 4 bs. A ram of 
the ſame kind 7 Ibs. Cy 
A fucking ewe of the little Heyde-Schmucken, 
14 to 13 lbs. A ram of the fame race 2 lbs. 
The 3 why the ſame kind of ſheep is 
clipped in one region twice, and in another only 
once 2 year, is, becauſe the breeders wiſh to 
ſell 
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ſell off their wool in the eaſieſt and moſt advan- 


tageous manner, without being at the expence of 
exportation. For if there are wool manufacturers 
or buyers in the neighbourhood, who deſire 


ſhort and fine wool, the ſheep are clipped twice 


a year; but if ſuch manufacturers or buyers deſire 
a long and fine fort of wool, the breeders accom- 
modate themſelves to their wiſhes, and clip their 
flocks once a year. 

But to preſerve the health of the flocks, it is, = 

I think, more adviſeable to clip them only once 

a year, and that in the middle of the ſummer. 

The weather in autumn is very unſettled, at one 

time very cold, at another very warm; and to 
ſtrip the ſheep in this ſeaſon of their wool,” is to 

_ deprive them of the comfortable garments which 

nature gave them as a covering, againſt the incle- 
mency of the weather. Beſides, theſe animals, 
when their naked ſkin is expoſed to cold rain, 
commonly loſe their appetite for food, ſhrink in- 
to a melancholy poſture, and endeavour to creep 

Into holes, either under trees, or in buildings, 

and very evidently decreaſe in fleſh. However, 

it muſt be allowed, that by clipping a ſheep. 
twice a year, one-tenth more wool is gained, 
than by clipping it only once. The reaſon ap- 


pears to be, becauſe the wool never grows more 


quickly than at the time when it has been ſhorn. 
A ſheep clipped once in two years will cer- 
tainly give one-third leſs wool, than if it had 
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170 co SHEEP 
been clipped four times in two years; and a 
ſheep ſhorn once in three years will furniſh but 
half the wool it would have given, if it had 
been clipped fix times in three years. 
The longer the wool, the leſs quickly it 
grows, till at laſt when it has attained the length 
appointed by nature, it entirely * and does 
not grow any longer. 


(sSw DEN.) 
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(SWEDEN. ) 


UII on & heep, particularly 2 of 8 de- 
dien. Tranſlated from the Communications ; 
of Baron David Schulz de Schulzenheim, a 
Foreign Honorary M ember of the Board * 
A griculture. i 9 5 


” "+ DRESS the Ninth brought over to Sweden 
a German ſhepherd, with 100 German ſheep; 
and a further amelioration of the breed of ſheep 
was projected i in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
and of queen Chriſtina. But it is to a later pe- 
riod that we muſt more particularly aſcribe the 
honour of having promoted with activity the 1 im- 
provement of ſheep-farming. By the endeavours 
of the late Sir Jonas Alſtroemer (counſellor of 

commerce, and knight of the order of Vaſa), 
that moſt zealous 1 improver of the breed of ſheep, 
there was eſtabliſhed in the year 1739, near 
Alingſos, a ſchool for ſhepherds, with a falary for a 
maſter ſhepherd brought from abroad. The ſame 
gentleman had already procured, in 1715, ſome 
fine woolled Engliſh ſheep; in 1723 ſome Spaniſh, 
and in 1726 ſome from Eiderſtadt. Provincial 
| ſhepherds 
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ſhepherds, inſtructed by the AY ſhepherd, 
and lecturer, on political economy at Alingſos, 
were ordered for each county : but as the em- 
ployment of perſons of this profeſſion, though but 
ill paid, came, in the long run, to fall heavy on 
the public; and at the ſame time tended to in- 
troduce into the management of ſheep refine- 
ments which the ſimplicity of nature does not re- 
quire, an end was put, in the year 1766, not 
without reaſon, to this ſhepherd eſtabliſhment, | 
| which had perhaps, at its original commence- 
ment, been uſeful. 5 
In the year 1741 premiums began to be Ai 


_ buted for the beſt breeding rams of the Spaniſh | 


and Engliſh race, which were ſold to the country 
people. The peaſants were, beſides this, encou- 
raged by rewards given for good breeds of ſheep. 
From the laſt mentioned year to the year 1780, 
there were diſtributed premiums of 25 per cent. 
on the value of genuine Spaniſh, Engliſh, and 
Eiderſtadtiſh wool, fold to the woollen manufac- 
turers; on which account there were alſo em- 
ployed certain appraiſers, who were paid at the 
wool warehouſes of the Board of Manufactures. 
From the Tranſactions of the Royal College of 
Commerce it appears, that from 1750 to 1760 
the annual importation was already at a medium, 
4,468 pounds leſs: than during the ten preceding 
years, although the manufacturing of cloth had 
rather increaſed, and foreign cloths could only 
be 
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be got into tlie country by means of ſmuggling. 


In 1781, the premiums were lowered to 15 per 
cent. and in 1786 to 12 per cent. The premi- 
ums on wool were paid till the beginning of the 
Realiſation, in 1776, in dollars. copper, which, 
with a variation in the courſe of exchange during 


thoſe years, from 36 to 72 marks and upwards, 
might at an average be reckoned at 54 marks to 
a rix-dollar, in ſpecie: and the ſum total of the 
premiums diſtributed during forty years, amounts 


in Swediſh rix-dollars, to 235,575, 478. 4r.* 


During the above forty years, the cloth manu- 
faQurers are known to have received, at a medi- 


um, a yearly ſupply of fine wool of home pro- 


duction, which paſſed through the wool Ware- 
| houſes of the Board of Manufactures, of 85,074 
pounds; foreign ſine wool imported, 65, 576 
pounds, making together, 150, 650 pounds. But 
if the amount of the home and foreign finer wool 
be reckoned only for the laſt twenty years, the 
annual average ariſes to 186,232 pounds. The 
premium wool of home production has, during 
the laſt ten years, conſiderably exceeded the quan- 


_ lity of 1 70 fine wool imported. And that the 


| quantity of home- bred fine wool from the fine 


woolled Spaniſh race is perceived to be ſmaller i in 
the table for the year 1789 and 1790, by no 


means 


— Equal to { 3 68. ſterling, reckoning the intrinſic 


value of bullion. 
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means proves any diminution of the ſtocks of 
ſheep; for ſince the wool in the wool warehouſes 
was merely appraiſed at about half of what the 
manufacturers paid for it, and ſince the premiums 
were not only lowered to 12 per cent. but alſo 
during the laſt three years were not paid ready 
money, the ſheep farmers came more than for- 
merly to ſell their fine wool dire&ly to the manu- 
facturers, without depoſiting it in the wool ware- - 
houſes; that round about way, being beſides at- 
tended at all times with difficulty and loſs of time 
to the country people who live at a great diſtance. 
Some perſons alſo cauſe cloths to be worked out 
of their wool by the manufacturer, on their own 
account, paying for the labour; and beſides, peo- 
ple are become more expert in private houſes in 
the art of ſpinning fine wool. 
As the Board of Manufacturers can only ſtate 
the amount of the premium wool which has been 
appraiſed and fold in their warehouſes, it is ſcarce- 
ly poflible to fix the preciſe quantity of the fine 
wool of the Spaniſh kind produced in this coun- 
try. According to the report made by the pro- 
vincial ſhepherds, there were in the kingdom in 
176 4, 88,750 genuine fine woolled ſheep, with- 
out counting 23,384 good ſheep of mixed breeds. 
If perfect credit could be given to the firſt of 
theſe numbers, it would give room to conjecture, 
that in the above year there was in the country a 
ſtock of 266,259 lbs. of fine wool. The annual 
— Soc 
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Gore of each Spaniſh ſheep may reatonably be 
_ reckoned at 3 pounds, without adding to it the 
wool of the belly and legs, which however the 
manufacturers are accuſtomed to let paſs at the 
ſame price with the reſt, when it is found to be 
well waſhed. How much ought to be deducted 
from the quantity ſtated, on account of dirtineſs, 
it is equally impoſſible to determine, as many 
people neither waſh the Spaniſh ſpecies of wool | 
before nor after the ſhearing, ſo that the — 
4 tion may vary from 20 to 50 per cent. 
The ſpecification of the ſeveral quantities * 
wool which are depoſited every year in the public 
warchouſes, does not prove with certainty the 
number of ſheep farms, ſince certain houſekeep- 
ers who live at a diſtance from the Board of Ma- 
nufactures, ſometimes lay up their wool during 
two years; and others who live nearer, now and 
then ſend their wool, in ſeparate parcels, for each 
of which they receive different numeros. Com- 
monly, large flocks of ſheep are not kept on each 
farm: for though ſeveral hundred ſheep are kept 
through the winter on certain gentlemen's eſtates, 
which together may form about one-eighteenth 
part of the 80,13 farms ( hemmantal ) older and 
newer, which our country is ſuppoſed to contain; 
yet on the greater number there are maintained only 
about fifty head, and often much fewer. It is be- 
yond all doubt that the race of fine-woolled ſheep 
has annually increafed in this country, ſince the ad- 
2 A _  vantages 
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vantages thereof came to be better known, and 
ſince the management of them has been remarka- 
| bly ſimplified. It is alſo not to be denied, that 
the public encouragements for the propagation of 
the Spaniſh race of ſheep have been carried among 
us to the greateſt height. Yet at the ſame time, 
there is no danger of the foreign races diſappear- 
ing, together with the premiums, which would 
be the caſe with many other coſtly and brilliant 
ceſtabliſnments. 
Our demand for foreign, Spaniſh, and "EY | 

gueze wool is probably at preſent ſtill greater, 
than the importation in the table for the year 

5 1789 and 1790 ſeems to indicate. The Swediſh 

navigation was at that time cramped by the diſtur- 
bances of war, and the manufacturers could hard- 
h employ themſelves in any thing elſe than weav- 
ing by commiſſion. On the other hand, the ex- 
traordinary great importation of fine wool in 1778, 
and the years about that period, may be attribut- 
ed to the change of the Swediſh dreſs, and the fall 
in the price of Spaniſh wool, during the Engliſh 
war. A great part, however, of the Spaniſh 
wool here mentioned is by no means of the fineſt 
ſorts; for inſtance, Caceres, or Eſtremaduran, 
Andaluſian, and Portugueze wool, and ſeveral 
Lanas Churras, as they are called. It is the Se- 
govian, and particularly the genuine Leoneſe 
wools, which, however, are uſually comprehend- 


ed under the name of Pilas, Leoneſas, Segovianas, 
2 which 
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which give to cloth the diſtinguiſhed ſoftneſs, on 
which the courtier ſets ſo great a value. The ſo 
perfectly fine Spaniſh cloth, which has the ſoft- 
neſs of velvet and ſatin, and which we generally 
ſee come in preſents to other countries, is not 
worked from the wool of Spaniſh ſheep, but 
from the wool taken from the Peruvian Vigogua, 
Lama, or Alpaca (camellus glama et paros Linnæi), 
which is of the camel ſpecies, and which will 
ſcarcely (it is probable) be introduced into Europe, 
though it ſhould ſeem that, they ought to thrive 
_ equally well on the Spaniſh, as on the Peruvian 
mountains, which are ſtill higher, and covered 
with ſnow. Vigogna or Vicugna cloths, howe- 
ver, are faid to be frequently adulterated by a 
mixture of ſheep's wool, or beaver. 5 e 
* appears from the public accounts, that the 1 
importation of foreign coarſe wool has during the —_' 
laſt years decreaſed, and conſequently the coarſer - * 1 
ſpecies of ſheep in the country, far from falling N 
off, have rather, during the importation of the 
fine woolled Spaniſh race, been gradually multi- 
plied, as the conſumption, together with the pro- 
greſs of population, muſt have increafed. Our . 
manufacturers work coarſe articles for the. moſt 
part of foreign wool. The degree to which clo- 
thiers, ſtuff- workers, hat-makers, and different 
other workmen are furniſhed with coarſe wool of 
home production is inconſiderable: this our in- 
habitants muſt themſelves uſe. During the laſt 
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war, when an extraordinary quantity of commiſ- 
ſion goods were worked, the importation of coarſe 
wool might have been conjectured tobe greater than 
the preceding years; but that the caſe was other- 
wiſe, proceeds from this, that the ſtuff manufac- 
tures fell into decay, in conſequence of the peo- 
ple having begun to uſe ſilk and cotton articles 
for under garments, and lining for clothes. There 
is alſo a greater quantity of Engliſh woollens im- 
ported by ſmugglers at preſent, than formerly. 
An examination of our public accounts, would 
alſo aſcertain to what towns in this wide extended 
8 kingdom, and from what places, the finer, as well 
as the coarſer foreign wool has been imported. 
The Poliſh and Lithuanian wool, which is brought 
here from Dantzig and Kcenigſberg, forms, among 
| the coarſer ſorts of wool, the greateſt quantity. 
An attempt has alſo been made, by means of pre- 
miums of twelve per cent. to encourage the Poliſh 
race of ſheep; but very few perſons have found 
their account in it. Beſides the inconſiderable 
importation of Ruſſian wool, which has a great 
reſemblance to the Poliſh, there are alſo i import- 
ed, for the purpoſe of furs, ſkins of black lambs, 
taken either before they are lambed, or immedi- 
ately after. It is beyond all doubt, that the good 
management of ſheep is carried the furtheſt in the 
fouthern part of Sweden, or what is called the 
kingdom of Gothland. But Stockholm, although 
ſituated in Upper Sweden, draws to itſelf, as the 
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capital of the kingdom, the greateſt quantity both 
of home and foreign fine and coarſe wool. The 


public warehouſe at Norrkceping has, however, 
ſome years received for appraiſement more premi- 


um wool of home production, than the ware- 
houſe of Stockholm. 


The total number of the Swediſh breed of ſheep, 5 


cannot be otherwiſe ſtated than according to pro- 
bability. To provide our nearly 2,800,000 in- 
habitants, older and younger, annually, with the 
neceſſary wool, it would ſeem that at leaſt three 


marks“ for each perſon, or the fleece of an old 


ſheep, with a proportional addition of the wool 
of the increaſing race of lambs, is neceſſary. 
Now, if 2 800, oo full grown, more or leſs 
woolly ſheep, together with the year's lambs, are 
ſuppoſed to yield at an average three marks * 


wool, there reſults from thence: 4 


quantity " — A lbs. 


From which ĩs to be ſubtracted the 


medium importation for the 
laſt 20 years, of Spaniſh fine 5 
„)FVVVVV Ge 


Allo the average of forei gn coarſe 


Wool, imported during the 
ſame period, VIZ. 30,705; 4 
ſtone, 1 — 614,108 


679,0 55 Ibs. 


There remains 7,720,945 Ibs. 
This 


* A mark is much the ſame as a pound. 
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This balance gives room to conjecture, that there 
are now maintained during the winter, in Sweden 
and Finland, 2, 573, 648 ſheep (not reckoning 


the additional lambs of the year) or 31 or 32 
ſheep at an average on each farm. On certain 
gentlemen's eſtates, with their dependent cot- 
tage-farms, as alſo in thoſe provinces, which 
are provided with good paſtures and abun- 
dant hay, a greater number of ſheep are 
kept upon each farm; but this muſt take place 
in a leſs degree, where the ground i is overgrown 
with wood, or marſhy: and in a land fo une- 
qually cultivated, and which ſtretches from the 
5th to the 7oth degree of latitude, no perfect 
uniformity in this caſe can take place; but if the 
breed of ſheep continue to be augmented in the 
ſame progreſſion, in a few years, Sweden, which 
is at leaſt fix times as large as England, fo famed 5 
for her profitable ſheep, muſt be able to do more 
than ſupply her own wants, with almoſt as good 
kinds of wool as the Spaniſh, and likewiſe with 
the coarſer kinds reſembling the German and 
the Poliſh. In the whole of Great Britain, 
there are maintained, it is ſuppoſed, at pre- 
ſent, 28,800,000 ſheep, which together with 
' 2,037,000 Ibs. of Spaniſh wool, the medium 
' importation into that country, muſt give an 


annual ſtock of nearly 885 millions of pounds of 
wool. This quantity again divided among eight 
millions of people, would amount to above 11 
marks 
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marks of wool a man; but at this-rate it would 
appear, that hardly cavthied part of the woollen 
manufactures remains in the country.“ 
Of the farms above ſtated, which ſupply the 
Swediſh cloth manufacturer with premium wool 
of home production, of the Spaniſh kind, there 
may be two belonging to the writer of this paper. 
At the one of theſe, a race of Spaniſh ſheep, of 
near fifty years ſtanding, is kept. I have fix different 
times brought from Spain, both rams and ewes, 
with a view, if poſſible, further to ameliorate the 
| Spaniſh breed of ſheep already on the ſpot. I 
had alſo of late years an excellent opportunity, 
by means of a friend and relation reſident in that 
country: but as a proof that even in the Spaniſh : 
province, noted for the breed of ſheep, real fine 
 woolled ſheep are not ſo common, I muſt men- 
tion that of fix different cargoes, conſiſting of 
Leoneſe and Old Caſtile ſheep, procured with 
great pains, not more than a ſingle one, which 
arrived here in the year 1778, ſurpaſſed the for- 
mer race. All the others were far below compa- 
riſon with them; on which account alſo, the ap- 
praiſers at the public hall ſtrongly diſſuaded all 
mixture of the four latter parcels of Spaniſh rams 
and ewes, with my: former ſtock. What value 


. 


* Wool is made uſe of for various other purpoſes in Eng- 
land befides that of cloth, by which immenſe quantities are 
conſumed, as in carpets, upholſtery, fadlery, in articles for 
Carriages, &c. — 
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is put in Spain itſelf on a choice ram, appears by 
this, that for ſuch a one, according to Baron 
Clas. Alſtromer's ocular evidence, a curious ſheep- 
farmer in the country will pay as "oy as 100 
Spaniſh ducats. 
The capital fort, which arrived 3 in 1 778, was 
of the Leoneſe ſtock, which I alſo think has the 
preference over the much renowned Caſtilian 
race, from Segovia, Soria, and Burgos. The 
wool of the above ſheep was of the ſort, which 
the Engliſh call clothing wool, which is very ſoft, 
greaſy, curly or rather wavy, thick matted toge- 
ther at the top, and 1 is preferred by the clothiers, 9 
becauſe it felts better, and makes a finer cloth, 
than the ſort which is dry, hairy, pointed at the 
extremities, buſhy, and commonly longer and 
thinner. The wool of the leſs fortunate cargoes 
of Spaniſh ſheep, reſembled more the laſt de- 
feribed, or Andaluſian ſpecies, though conſider- 
ably finer than the Barbary, Roman, or Engliſh 
ſorts of wool, which are called combing wools. 
The laſt mentioned ſheep were larger, and eſpeci- 
ally longer legged than the Leoneſe, but gave a 
much ſmaller produce than their buſhy and up- 
ſtanding wool ſeemed to promiſe. The Leoneſe 
breed, which J imported, have alſo a pretty ſtout 
trunk or body, which is covered with a thick 
wool, quite down to the legs, which are very 
ſhort. As a mark that their deſcendants were of 


the genuine race, I obſerved, beſides the ſoftneſs 
| and 
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and abundance of their wool, that half of their 
ears wre brown, like the firſt ſtock. The Leoneſe 
ewes alſo lived to ſee five generations in lineal de- 
ſcent from themſelves, of which none have degene- 
rated in point of fineneſs of wool, upon the moſt 
accurate compariſon. The wool from the above 
two farms, is now reckoned of the firſt quality of 
Spaniſh wool of home production, in the public 
warehouſe at Stockholm. It is divided, with a 
view to the appraiſement, in the Spaniſh man 
ner, into iſt, 2d, 3d ſort; but it has for ſeveral 
years, without counting the per cent. premiums, 
fetched from the manufacturers, one ſort with an- 
other, twenty-four Killings (half a rix dollar), 
and twenty-four Killings eight rundſtycke, and 
laſt year thirty-four ſkillings.* The purchaſers 
_ themſelves likewiſe own, that they ſeldom get 
wool from Spain, that is equal 1 in quality to that 
of my breed of ſheep. 
With regard to food for ſheep, it 1 been 
found here, as it has been found in ſome other 
places, that the moſt proper paſture, is the fal- 
low fields in ſummer, and the ſtubble fields 
in autumn. The idea of ſome people, that rich 
paſture is not the moſt proper for fine wool- 
led ſheep, is certainly ill-founded. Different 
kinds of trifolium, medicago, lotus, vicia, toge. 
ther with other diadelphiſts, which grow in abun. 
2 3 danca 


* Intrinſically equal to three ſhillings and four pence ſterling. 
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dance in the fields, form their moſt favourite 
food, provided the growth of theſe plants be 
not too rank, The objection that ſheep are more 
apt to dirty themſelves on ſummer fallow is unim- 
portant when applied to the beſt Spaniſh breed; 
for their wool, matted at the points, is covered 
cover, and ſtuck together as it were with a var= 
'niſh, by means of which the interior wool pre- 
ſerves all its cleanneſs, and its white colour; which 
only acquires ſomewhat of a yellowiſh caſt from 


its greaſineſs. On the outſide, the choiceſt ſheep 


appear as if they were done over with a dark brown 


paſte, and they can thus be ſeparated, at firſt 
ſight, by a perſon of {kill, from the infer jorkinds, 
which are whiter, on the outſide. Although an 
induſtrious farmer does not leave broad headlands 
in his fields, and cleans his ditches frequently, 
yet in this country there are conſiderable hills on 
_ almoſt every farm. Sheep are alſo much accuſ- 
| tomed to feed upon the tender and rich weeds 
which they pick from the fallow, which, at the 
ſame time, they manure. If the ſummer fallow 
is not ſufficient for paſture, high lying graſs 
incloſures are choſen for that purpoſe: and though : 
the ſituation of our country is ſubje to various 
inconveniences, yet our woods give us eaſy op · 
portunities, by means of palings, to make ma- 
ny ſeparations; ſo that we are under the neceſſity 


of having recourſe to commons, and heaths for 
ſheep paſture, by which the breeds are apt 
to be mixed, Shepherds and dogs are for the 

DAS lame 
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fame reafon unneceſſary with us in Upper 


Sweden: and though the graſs in the incloſures be 
not at firſt of the choiceſt quality, it quickly im- 


proves, when ſheep paſture in them for any time: 


and beſides, they eat with great eagerneſs certain 


leſs noticed graſſes, ſuch as the feſtuca ovina Lin- 
næi, which grow on the ſharpeſt and moſt mea- 
gre hills. Trees of thoſe kinds, which are apt 
to ſoil the wool, are generally deſtroyed | in their 
paſture grounds; but ſhady, leafy trees are the 
more uſeful, as a ſcorching heat hurts the ſheep 
more than cold, and even wet. For the moſt 
part too, the paſture grounds are ſituated ſo 
near the farm offices, that the ſheep at the ap- 
proach of a heavy rain may quickly be driven 
home; and in other places ſheds are conſtructed 
to afford them ſhelter. ' In caſe of a continued 
rain, a careful ſheep farmer alſo prefers foddering 
his ſheep in the houſe, particularly ſoon after 
the ſhearing, when they are more delicate. 
Some perſons fold their ſheep all night on the 
ſummer fallow, for the ſake of manuring it; but 
it is always better, for fear of bad weather and 


wild beaſts, to drive them home every evening. 


If there is not running water, or good ſprings in 


the paſture ground, it is ſo much the more ne- 


ceſſary to drive the ſheep home, for the fake of 
watering them at the lakes or wells, which in 
this country are ſeldom wanting near the farm 


houſes, becauſe their diſorders in the ſtomach, 
2B2 and 
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and worms in the inteſtines, moſtly proceed from 
their drinking ſtagnated water, 

For winter food, hay well got in on dry fields, 

or upland hay, is always choſen, and the greateſt 
quantity of fodder ought to be at the rate of three 
marks a day for each ſheep, reckoning the year- 

ling lambs; ; this fodder (which ſhould be mea- 

| ſured out in baſkets) for ſeven months, during 
which time our ſheep muſt be kept within doors, 
makes thirty-one and a half ſtones (of 201bs.), or 

a good load of hay. When one meal is given of 

Y leaves, and another of the ſtraw of ſpring corn or 

| peas, from a third part, to the half of the hay, 
7” may be deducted. Of the leaf kind the fallow, 

the willow, the ozier, the maple (acer plantanoi- 

det), and the birch, are the beſt for feeding ſheep. 
On the other hand, inquiry is wanting how far 
the alder and the oak are inferior, and whether 
the aſpen, which they ſo eagerly devour, is al- 
ways hurtful, as our experienced cultivator, 
Charles Guſtavus Boje, was inclined to maintain. 
Some perſons, beſides a ſufficient quantity of hay, 
ſpend yearly from a quarter to half a barrel of 
oats on each ſheep : but my breed has not alter- 
ed, although they never have had this coſtly 
food. It is received as an incontrovertible truth, 
that the better ſheep are fed with hay, the more 
ſurely, the breed is preſerved in its primitive 
goodneſs; but experience is thought at the ſame 

time to prove, that well got ſpring corn ſtraw, 
can 
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can pretty well ſupply the want of hay, when 
the ſheep at the ſame time get a little refuſe of 
corn and chaff. Other cultivators, on the flat 
grounds of Upland, who have but a ſmall extent 
_ of graſs land, have fed ſheep with ſingular advan- 
tage on ſtraw with grains, and thus derived an 
unknown profit from the diſtillery of ſpirits, 
which in other points of view, muſt be looked 
- upon as the moſt deſtructive of all human inven- 
tions, and which was the principal cauſe that we, 
in the courſe of the laſt ten years, from 1781 to 
1790, at an annual medium, imported 762,672 
barrels of different kinds of corn. 
Podder is uſually given out of racks; but it is 
neceſſary, that the hay be not put into them, 
when the ſheep are in the houſe, and alſo that 
the bars be cloſe, and ſtand quite upright, if we 
wiſh to prevent the wool from being ſoiled by the 
duſt. I have alſo found, that the fodder may be 
ſtrewed equally | well on the floor, according to 
the peaſant's method, by which means, the duſt 
does not fall on the wool, neither is any thing 
left uneaten. Some perſons let out their ſheep 
to water only every third day in winter; but 
with me, they are let out to water, in the coldeſt 
_ ſeaſon, with the greateſt advantage, twice a day; 
by which means, they only drink moderately, 
and at the ſame time take a degree of exerciſe, 
which is requiſite at all ſeaſons. The thick wool- 
led Spaniſh ſheep muſt indeed feel leſs cold, than 
the 
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the thin woolled and more naked Swediſh breed. 

The ſheep houſes may be aired and cleaned, while 

the ſheep are out : the refuſe of ſtraw is by that 

opportunity ſpread on the floor, and over it new 
fodder. Towards ſpring it is uſeful to lay out twigs 
of pine and juniper in the farm yard, which ſerve 
in ſome degree for food, but ſtill more as a reme- 
dy for the ſcurvy contracted during the winter; 
and there is no danger of the wool being deterio- 

a rated thereby, as ſome have pretended. 

It is beyond contradiction, that the fineneſs of 
the wool in ſheep, is principally derived from the 
nature of the race : that a coarſe woolled ſpecies - 
of ſheep remains coarſe and ſtraight haired, 

though eating exactly the ſame food as another 

| fine woolled ſpecies, which on the contrary pro- 
duces a ſine and thick woolled offspring; ; that in 

the ſame countries, both colder and warmer, 

there are found both coarſe and fine woolled 
ſheep, without any particular change in the breed, 

if they do not happen to couple together. It 
muſt not, however, be denied, that a better and 
more ſuitable food improves the ſize of the ſheep, 
their health and fatneſs, all of which may, in the 
long run, have an influence on the ſoftneſs and 
the quantity of the weol. In the ſame manner 
experience prove s, that a moderately warm cli- 
mate is the moſt proper for ſheep. In China, 
and the neighbot2ring hot countries of India, 
ſheep are only uſed for food, and they are there 
only 
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only provided with very thin hair. Browne in- 
forms us, that European ſheep, in the hot cli- 
mate of Jamaica, had their tufty wool metamor- 


phoſed in the courſe of one or two years, into 
nearly goats“ hair. On the contrary, the long 


legged ſheep in the coldeſt climates, are covered 


is found another fur, with a ſofter and more 
8 tufty wool, but under the belly, and on the in- 


ſide of the thighs, they are moſtly bare. That 
in the mean time, ſuch ſheep thrive better with 
ſevere cold, than others under the tropics, is 
5 proved by the inſtance of that country, ſo ſtrong- ” 


ly diſcountenanced by nature, Iceland, which firſt 


began to be inhabited about nine centuries ago 
by fugitives, who ſought there a ſanctuary from 
the then tyrants of the North. That land is not 
now without numerous flocks of ſheep, ſo that 
2 ſingle countryman is ſaid to have from 500 to 
1000 head, and the pooreſt at leaſt ſixty, They 

are alſo very eaſily maintained, as the ſheep them- 
ſelves for the moſt part ſeek for their own food, on 
the ground covered with ſnow; and thoſe which live 


on the mountains, are ſaid to be the fatteſt. Theſe 
| ſheep are ſaid to reſemble much our Gothland 


breed; they have ſhort tails, and the rams many 
| horns. The ſheep on Gothland, and the neigh- 


bouring iſlands, alſo go out the whole winter, 
and are noted for their incomparable fatneſs. 
This breed of ſheep is alſo in Joon the moſt 

numerous, 


with a rough and ſtraight wool, under which there 
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numerous, and their wool the beſt of the priſtine 
Swediſh native races, which laſt named ſtill rather 
reſemble the Gothlandiſh in ſhape, except that 
the ram's horns are very ſhort. 
Io feed ſheep conſtantly i in the houſe, as the 
ancient Romans are ſaid to have in part done, 
with a view to produce more wool on the Taren- 
tine, or what were called the Grecian ſheep, 
ſeems almoſt to be contrary to nature, and is at 
the fame time extremely expenſive. Yet the * 
ſertion of ſome, that houſing ſheep deteriorates 
the wool, and that their conſtantly remaining 
in the open air, and being led from one province to 
another, is the principal cauſe of the fineneſs of 
the Spaniſh wool, is beſt cleared up and refuted | 
by our method of uniformly feeding the ſheep in 
the houſe from December, to the beginning of 
May, by which the wool loſes nothing of its 
 fineneſs. The houſe rams ſo common with us, 
which in towns are fed all the year round under 
cover, neither gain nor loſe in fineneſs of wool, 
though it may be increaſed in quantity by a more 
abundant food. It is true, indeed, that the Wool 
is generally fine, thick, ſoft, and ſhort-tufty, on 
the Leoneſe and Caſtilian ſheep, which in autumn 
are removed to Eſtremadura, in winter to Anda- 
luſia, in ſpring are brought back to New and Old 
Caſtile, and in ſummer to Leon; and thus the 
whole year round, wander about in the open air, 
except the day on which they are to be ſhorn ; 
and 
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* on the contrary, that the wool is generally 
coarſer and longer, or very like the Barbary 
wool in Andaluſia and Eſtremadura, where the 
ſheep conſtantly remain at home. The reaſon of 
this difference in the ſame country is principally 
to be found in the diffimilarity of the race of 
ſheep; eſpecially as it is demonſtrable that not all 
the wandering ſheep in Spain have the fineſt cloth- 
ing wool, nor all thoſe that remain at home the 
long hairy combing wool. It is granted, howe- 
ver, that the removing of the Leoneſe and Caſti- 
lian ſheep to and from the ſouthern and more 
lowland provinces, where the paſture in winter 
is good, but in ſummer is burnt up by the ſtrong 
heat, may contribute a great deal to the thriving 
of theſe creatures, and alſo to the abundance and 
ſoftneſs of their wool. At the ſame time tlie 
Engliſh and Eiderſtadriſh ſheep are not moved, 
and preſerve their wool in equal goodneſs, there 
not being the fame reaſons in Spain, to | make 3 
removal neceſſary for them. | 
By our ſheep being ſheltered i in the kouſe in 
winter, all hurtful cold is prevented, as well as in 
Spain, where there is alſo no want of ſnow and 
froſt upon the high grounds and mountains. In 
order to obtain a temperate warmth, double doors 
are in winter hung upon their houſes, and air 
holes opened in the walls. In fpring the ſheep 
are always more delicate, and ought never to be 
let out in the morning before the froit be thawed, 
and rhe dew dried up. It is not leſs eſſential that 
2 * they 
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they have a roomy and well ſituated houſe, ſince 
- the moſt healthy ſheep, like other living crea- 
tures, need a wholeſome air, which, at the ſame 
time, they corrupt with their own breath. Thir- 
ty ſheop require a houſe twenty feet ſquare, and 
from eight to ten feet high, with a thick wain- 
ſcoted ceiling. If the number of ſheep that are 
put into the houſe is greater, ſix feet ſquare are 
commonly reckoned for each ſheep. Tt is uſual 
alſo to ſeparate the rams and the ewes of one and 
two years old from the older ones ; but accord- 
ing to my experience, freſh air and moderate 
warmth, are of more conſequence than ſeparat- 
ing them according to age and ſex. 
Some owners of large ſtocks of ſheep, particu- 
= larly i in the kingdom of Gothland, like the anci- 
ent Romans, and ſeveral ſheep owners in thoſe 
times, do not allow their ſheep to couple before | 
the third autumn. They keep them for this re- 
ſon not only in ſeparate houſes, but alſo in ſeparate 
incloſed paſtures, and towards the end of Octo 
ber, cauſe them with much order and regular 
changes, to be covered in each houſe by rams cho- 
ſen for that purpoſe, which are afterwards entirely 
ſeparated from the ſheep. It is perhaps poſſible, 
that a larger race may by this means in time be 
procured ; but, beſides that this order is very trou- 
bleſome to the ſheep-farmer, 1 am of opinion that 
it is contrary to free and ſimple nature. All ani- 
mals pine, loſe their appetite, if not their health, 
and 
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and at the ſame time couple afterwards with diffi- 
culty, if they do not get their deſires ſatisfied in 
the ſtrongeſt rut-ſeaſon ; and this muſt particular. 
ly be expected of 2 which are naturally me. 
lancholic. My ſheep have, perhaps more than 
moſt others, preſerved the ſame fineneſs, bigneſs, 
good plight, and health, have ſeldom become bar- 
ren, and never cf their young, notwithſtanding 
that they were always allowed to couple whenever 
nature ſuggeſted it, which, however, ſeldom haps 
pened before the end of the ſecond, or even in 
the courſe of the third year. And although 
there was at leaſt one ram for each ſeore of ſheep, 
| and conſequently ſeveral of theſe creatures uſed to 
go together in the ſame paſture, they never hurt 
each other, when the ſharpeſt horns were ſawed 
off nearly to the quick ; but the weakeſt always | 
gave way to the ſtrongeſt, and yet none of them 
failed in the open field, in getting an opportunity 
to fatisfy their deſires. When any old ram began 
to be too miſchievous, he, together with other 
ſheep ſet aſide as being old, fickly, or leſs woolly, 
was killed in the autumn. It is highly neceſſary, 
that briſk and plump individuals be choſen for 
breeding rams: they ought to have a uniform 
white wool, particularly under the belly, on the 
legs, on the cheeks, and on the forehead. And 
they ought not to be allowed to be more than fix 
or ſeven years old. The wool, indeed, keeps its 
 bneneks to the lateſt old age, though it may be- 
8 come 
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come ſomewhat ſhorter ; but the race degenerates 
if the rams be too old. In the whole animal 
kingdom it appears, indeed, that the likeneſs in 
the progeny is the neareſt to the parent that is the 
youngeft, the ſtrongeſt, or the moſt ſpirited, at 
_ the time of copulation ; yet the Meffrs. Alſtrœ- 

mer, father and ſon, who have ſuch great merit 

In furthering the propagation of the fine woolled 

breed of ſheep in this country, have by various 
experiments, both on ſheep of the ſame race and 
croſs breeds ( partus hybridus ), confirmed the 
opinion among naturaliſts, that the likenefs is ge- 
5 nerally derived from the father. 


When nature has its free courſe, the greater 


part of the lambs are produced in this country 


: within a fortnight before or after Chriſtmas or 


the new year.“ Theſe early lambs are indeed, 
with us, a little more coltly to maintain, than 
thoſe that are dropped towards the ſpring ; - but | 
they are alſo much ſtronger the enſuing autumn, 
provided the lamb and the dam be well taken care 
of during the firſt few weeks, and foddered with 
good hay, in ſeparate divifions from the reſt of 
the large ſtock of ſheep. I alſo formerly, with 
a view to a ſuppofed improvement of the breed, 
had the tails of the young ewes cut off, according 
to the Spaniſh practice; but a dairy maid, who 
Was offended at this unnatural mutilation, which 
in 


* This is alſo ſaid to be the ufual lambiog time in Spain. 
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in truth alſo long impedes the poor creature's: 
walking, determined me to give it up: and ex- 
perience has proved that the ewe does not find 
herſelf incommoded by her long tail, when the 
right rutting time arrives. When the lambs are 
dropped early, the dams are not ſo long weaken- 
ed by it, after they get out into the paſtures, and 

they drive their lambs from them at a more ſuit- 
able time than we can point out. When the 
lambs are allowed to follow their dams too, they 
learn from them both to drink and to browſe, 
which they otherwiſe cannot be brought to do 
without diffculty. They who, beſides this, milk 
their ſheep, do not long preſerve the breed in 
D equal perfection. In Spain itſelf the ſhepherds, 
it is ſaid, do not milk the ſheep, but carry goats 
with them along with the _— for the ſake of 
milk. 
Salt to be ſure, cannot, N ſpeaking, 
generate fine wool; but in as much as it increaſes 
appetite, and promotes warmth during rainy and 
cold weather, it may contribute to the thriving 
of the ſheep. Different ſpecies of worms, but 
in particular liver worms ( (faſciole hepatice ), and 
| leeches (hirudines), dropſy, and the jaundice, 
are their moſt common diſtempers ; and they are 
prevented and cured by means of that moſt fa- 
vourite article, ſalt. In Spain, the wandering 
| fine woolled ſheep are ſaid eſpecially to get a great 
deal of ſalt when they are driven away from the 


winter 
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winter paſtures, but leſs at the other ſeaſons of 
the year, unleſs there happens to be rainy wea- 


ther. The good effects of ſalt may alſo be more 


quickly promoted by what are called lickings 


(Slekor ), which are uſed in Sweden, conſiſting 
of falt, pulverized wormwood, and juniper ber- 


ries, which are either given ſo, in a coarſe pow- | 
der, or made with tar into a thick broth, or elec- 


tuary, which is given to the ſheep in a hollow fir 


trough, which ſtands in the middle of the ſheep 


houſe, and over which branches of fir are nailed 
| acroſs, to prevent the ſheep. from ſoiling them- 
| ſelves with the broth. Others mix brimſtone with 
this pottage, and make balls of it, which may be 
particularly ſuitable for ſuch ſheep as are ſubject | 
to eruptions. Some perſons alſo mix with it, 


tanſy ( tanacetum vulgare), bay berries, and gar. 


lic, as being good for worms, and the dropſy. 


Among the things, which ought to be conſidered 


as both food and phyſic, hop tendrils and leaves 


deſerve to be named, which the ſheep eat after 
the hops are gathered, with the ſame eagerneſs 5 
that they do other bitter plants which are ſo 


wholeſome for them. 


The native Swediſh ſheep, which are either 


_ remarkably white, or black, as alſo the mixtures 
of the Engliſh, German, and Poliſh ſheep, which 


either yield a ſtraight combing wool, or a wool | 
that has curly locks, are generally ſhorn twice in 


the year, without . the coarſeſt hairy 
kind 
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- kind called Ledja. They otherwiſe are apt to 


caſt their wool at the uſual ſhearing ſeaſon. This 
ſort of wool is the moſt general in this country, 
though it is of very unequal goodneſs. Some 


_ Perſons from an immoderate zeal in favour of the 
fine tufted Spaniſh breed, have adviſed, that the 
peaſantry ſhould uſe that ſpecies, and that uni- 
verſally; but affuredly a long haired combing 
| wood, eſpecially from Engliſh and Eiderſtadtiſh 
croſs breeds, which are larger and more woolly, 
is the beſt ſuited, and moſt indiſpenſable ſort, for 
our Swediſh independent peaſants, holding of the 
crown, who poſſeſs above two-thirds of the king- 
dom; as well as for our peaſants that hold of ſub- 
jects, and for our cottagers. Their induſtrious 
women employ themſclves during the long time 
that the earth is locked up in this country, with 
knitting ſtockings, weaving various woollen, or 
mixed linen and woollen ſtuffs, as alſo in many 
places home · ſpun and coarſe cloths, both for them. 
ſelves, and their huſbands and children. The 
Spaniſh breed, with the finer clothing wool, is 
more profitable for gentlemen, who in this coun- 
try for the moſt part, by means of their depen- 
dants, cultivate their own grounds. The Spaniſn 
breed is ſhorn only once a year.“ In Spain the 
| ſheep are ſaid to be ſhorn on their return from 
thcix 


* It ſurely would be worth while to try clipping the 


Spaniſh breed in Sweden twice a year; where they are hout 


ed, it could be done without riſk, 
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their winter paſtures, at the beginning of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Segovia, and in the 
month of June, at Burgos, which is farther 
north. The greateſt number of perſons in this 
country, have alſo their ſhearing time a little be- 
fore midſummer. But as the weather is often {till 
cool with us at that ſeaſon, it has been found of 
late years the moſt advantageous to kt that opera- 
tion be performed in the month of July, after 
the meadows are mowed. The wool alſo grows 
the faſteſt in our country about midſummer, and 
it never falls off with me; neither is the heat of- 
ten oppreflive before the commencement of the 
dog-days. _ 

Before the ſhearing, the wool with us is P 
univerſally waſhed upon the ſheep. Some perſons 
waſh their ſheep in the open ſea, or in running 
water, but this is never fo clean, as when the 
ſheep are firſt waſhed in a large tub, with one 
: part clear lee, two parts luke-warm water; 1 with 
2 ſmall quantity of urine; and then in another 

ng with leſs lee in the water; after which the 
| ſheep are waſhed, laying them always on their 
back, with their heads up, in a tub with clean wa- 


ter; and laſtly, there is poured on the ſheep, 5 


ſtanding on the ground, a ſufficient quantity af --- 


water, which is as much as poſlible ſqueezed out 
ef the wool. The ſheep are afterwards driven in- 
fo an unpaſtured adjoining meadow, and remain 
there Is prevent their folling themſelves in the 
ſheephouſe) 
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ſheephouſe) a day and night, not only till they be 
dry, which in good dry weather happens within 
the third day, but alſo, if bad weather does not 
threaten, ſome days longer; ſo that the ſame 
greaſe, or ſalve as it is called, may again gather 
on the wool, which gives it a ſofter feel, and 
perhaps adds a little to the weight. Some per- 
ſons waſh their ſheep twice, which I alſo once 
tried, but the woot became Tougher in conſe. 
| quence of it, and in fact of a greyer appearance. 
The great quantity of greaſe, which the fineſt 
Spaniſh wool contains at the firſt waſhing, mixes 
with the lee water, and makes it quite ſoft and 
ſoapy ; but this greaſe is wanting in the ſecond 
waſhing, ſo that the water is not in the leaſt ſof- 
tened. If the firſt waſhing is well performed, IF 
the wool is by that means ſeveral per cent. cleaner 
than the foreign wool that i is imported, whi ch has 
not been waſhed after the ſhearing. 
| Others earneſtly diſſuade from waſhing the weed | 
on the ſheep, on the ſuppoſition that in conſe- 
quence of their averſion to water, it muſt do b 
them harm; ; which bad conſequence, however, 15 
I for my part have never perceived. Sheep 
are not indeed uſed to ſwim; however J have 
ſeen houſe rams, that had taken an attach- 
ment to horſes, ruſh after them acroſs branches 
of lakes, ſo that hardly more of the body 
was viſible than the head. In Spain it is ſaid 
the wool is generally firſt ſhorn, and then ſoaked, 
ſtirred, and trampled for two hours in a tub with 
LLC warm 
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warm water. It is afterwards rinſed in running 
water, and laid wet in a heap, that the water 
may run off: and at laſt ſpread out on a mea- 
dow, that it may be well dried before it is 
packed into facks. The dirty wool is ſaid to 


loſe by this waſhing, from 50 to 55 per cent. 


in weight. Some proprietors of manufactures in 


Sweden, have adopted the following method of 
waſhing : they put the dirty wool into a cauf, 


with a great number of holes bored through -it, 


which is placed in running water near the projec- 
tion of a bridge, and fixed to it by means of a 
hinge at one Corner. The cheſt thus faſtened to 
the bridge can, by means of a crooked ſtick, be 
quickly puſhed down into the water, in a circular 
direction, and drawn up again; ; by which means 
the water is alternately driven in and out, through 
5 the holes: after three days and three nights ſoak- 
'- "Wo, performed i in this manner, together with re- 
peated rinſings, the wool is faid to become per- 
fectly white and clear. If ſome perſons in this 


country thus waſh . wool in different ways, there 


are others again, that do not waſh it all, but ra- 

ther chooſe to take a lower price for their wool, 
which, however, muſt always be waſhed after- 
wards at the cloth manufactory. In home-ſpin- 
ning for the uſe of families, the waſhed combing 


wool is reckoned not to ſpin ſo well as the unwaſh- 
ed, which {till retains its natural greaſe and clam- 
mineſs; but the yarn muſt afterwards be well 
waſhed betore it. will take a 2 

To 
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\ 


To mix 1 ſorts of ſheep for the ſake of 
a breed, is quite common here in Sweden, ſo 
that the ancient race of the country, which pro- 
duced a flight, thin, ſtraight, and ſhort haired 
wool, is now found among the peaſants much 
mixed, particularly with the German curly ;ſpe+ 
cies. Theſe ſheep are looked upon as more eafily 
maintained, than the fine tufty Spaniſh breed: 
but according to what has come to my know- 
ledge, the firſt mentioned conſume as much as the 
laſt, and yet theſe are ſeen towards the ſpring 
going half naked : this, however, may perhaps 
proceed from the circumſtance, that the houſes in 
which ſheep are moſt frequently put are too 
warm, and that they are for the moſt part fed 
with leaves, which dry (or heat) them too much: 
add to this, that the peaſants ſeldom meaſure 
off the winter proviſion ſo exactly, that there is not 
ſomething wanting, towards the ſpring. That 
the Spaniſh wool, at leaſt with me, never falls 
off, is perhaps, beſides a more regular diſtribu- 
tion of food, and a moderate warmth in the hou- 
ſes, to be aſcribed in part, to the circumſtance, 
that my ſheep, which are clipped only once a 
year, are ſhorn late, after the cutting of the 
hay crop. The peaſants reckon their ſheep much 
more profitable, for this reaſon, that they lamb 
commonly a year earlier, often bring forth twins, 
and ſometimes lamb twice a year, and conſequent- 
: ly give more food to the owner; all which, on 
2D 2 | the 
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the contrary, happens leſs frequently with the 
Spaniſh fine woolled ſheep; nor indeed is it wiſh- 
ed by thoſe, who are anxious about keeping up 
the breed. The tanned Kins too of Swediſh and 


German ſheep mixed, are affirmed to be ſtronger 
than thoſe of the Spaniſh ; but on the other hand, 
the ſkins of theſe laſt, with their thick tufty wool, 
Have a great preference when they are prepared 2 
for furs and rough ſkins. 


I doubt whether mixing European and Beckary 


ſheep together, with a view, according to the idea 

of ſome, to procure a finer wool, would be ad- 

vantageous. At leaſt four large Algerine ſheep, 
which I got ſome years ago as a preſent, as being 
an uncommon race, had a long and rather coarſe 
combing wool, ſo that I thought it beſt to part 
with them. They had brown calf-like heads, 
with long ears, and that ſpecies of large broad 

| tails which among the Jews made the fat of the 

offering, and which in Arabia and Egypt are ſaid 
to weigh 20 Ibs. and to require a ſmall wheel- 

carriage to carry them. The oldeſt and fineſt 
Spaniſh race was very probably Syrian, which 
breed of ſheep, both in former times and now, 
are known to be fine woolled ; but if it is true, 
according to the aſſertion of others, that all Spa- 
niſn ſheep originate from Africa, it is at the ſame 


time likely, that they have been in part altered 
for the better under the climate of Spain, which 
has been further tempered by their yearly remo- 

val 
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val to a mountainous province, and, to one fix 


or ſeven degrees more northerly, during the great- 


eſt heat of the fummer. Thoſe extenſive naviga- 


tors the Phoenicians, who had already eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Cadiz above 1000 years before the 


N birth of Chriſt, and who were afterwards ſtrength- 


ened by their deſcendants the Carthaginians, in 


New Carthage (Carthagena) and the adjacent 
places, probably laid the foundation for the Spa- 


| Niſh race of ſheep, with perhaps more than one 


breed; eſpecially, as articles of trade and com- 


merce were the chief object of all their uſurpati- 
ons. Strabo, who lived at the beginning of the firſt 
century, celebrates the goodneſs of the Spaniſh 
_ wool and cloth, with which a traffic was already 
carried on, at that time; although this author, 
who was himſelf a native of Amaſia, extols moſt _ 
the black breed of ſheep, which were in his own 8 


neighbourhood, in the environs of Laodicea in 
Phrygia. The great naturaliſt Pliny, who com- 
poſed his hiſtory of the world towards the end of 


the firſt century, informs us that the Spaniſh ſheep 
were at that time generally black ; but in point 
of ſineneſs, he aſſigns the firſt he to the Apu- 
lian ſheep near Tarentum, as do alſo Varro, Colu- 


mella, and Martial; which two laſt, being them- 

ſelves born in Spain, muſt have been the beſt ac- 

quainted with the exiſting ſheep of that country. 
If an eſtate is not ſituated ſo near a large town, 


that milk can be diſpoſed of there, or that hay 


may 
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may be ſold, and at the ſame time dung be pur- 
chaſed at a ſmall expence, it is certainly impoſſi- 
ble to make more profit of hay than by maintain- 
ing ſheep, which in ſo great a meaſure both feed 
and clothe us. All other cattle which are main- 
tained, beyond the moſt indiſpenſable neceſſity, 
bring with them oftener loſs than gain. The 
ſheep, which in compariſon with other animals, 
are bred up with fo little difficulty, give us 
annually at leaſt three marks of wool, if the 
race is Spaniſh and well kept; and beſides 
this, a lamb, with a fleece of lamb wool, of one 
mark; all which put together, ſuperabundantly 
compenſates for its food. Such an early dropped 


Amb is by autumn near ly full grown, and will 


bring, when of a choice Spaniſh breed, at leaſt 
two rix dollars, in ſpecie. A year-old breeding 


ram of that kind is ſold for three or four rix dol-N 


lars, and one in its third year, for five or ſix rix 
dollars, in ſpecie; ; which rams ſometimes give 
the owner a much heavier produce of wool than 
the ewes. . The wethers alſo pay for their food, 
by fix or ſeven marks of yearly wool, and at the 
ſame time provide the family with a conſtant ſtock 
of ſavoury meat; for good veal often fails, and 
mutton has the additional good property, that it 
becomes more ſavoury with increaſing age. A 
friend of mine at Stroemſholm,* who was fur- 
niſhed with my breed of ſheep, which he has fed 
perfectly 


* The king's equerry, M. De Reuterſtam. 
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perfectly well, has had from one ram thirteen 
marks of unwaſhed wool. The wool, which he 
waſhed with great attention and rinſed from all 
dirt after it was ſhorn, was ſold laſt year at 42 
killings, 87.; and it is believed that this year a 
full rix dollar may reaſonably be aſked for each 
mark. Wool may be tranſported from the moſt | 
diſtant places with ſmall expence. Neither is it 
the leaſt advantage of ſheep, that, when there 
is a proſpect of a ſcarce hay year, their number 
may be diminiſhed, and be eaſily reſtored to the 
full complement in two or three years; which 
certainly cannot take place with the flow-growing _ 
horned cattle. When there is proper paſture. 
ground, and even where there is a ſufficient pro- 
viſion of leaves, it muſt always be looked upon as 
an ill arranged eſtabliſhment, if on a farm which 
produces ten good loads of hay, counting about 
thirty ſtone for each barrel's ſowing,* there is not 
one: fifth part ſet aſide for the ſheep, and ſtill more, 
all that exceeds that proportion. A paſture, 
which gives to a very few horſes and horned cat- 
tle a ſcanty food, is yet ſufficient, in great drought 
and the lateſt autumn, to maintain a pretty nu- 
merous flock of ſheep. — bs — 
People have been inclined for ſome years paſt 
to ſuppoſe that the Angora goats, from which the 
camels? hair, as it is called, is got, would not 
be 


* 4 Swediſh barrel is not much different from a Scottiſh 
boll—-wheat meaſure. 
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be leſs advantageous for our cultivators, than the 
better breeds of ſheep. The patriotic Sir Jonas 
Alſtrœmer was the firſt who, in the year 1742, 
imported from Natolia, an Angora buck and a 
| ſhe-goat; the latter, however, died ſoon after 
her arrival. But the deſcendants of the buck 
with Swediſh ſhe- goats, are ſaid, in the ſecond 
and third generation, perfectly to reſemble the 


Ty Angora fire of that race. A Swede has alſo 


been ſent out to acquire knowledge with re- 
gard to the management of this creature, and 
the ſpinning of the camel's-hair yarn. Theſe 
goats are not ſo expenſive to feed as ſheep, but 
their annual fleeces are alſo much ſmaller; they | 
are however more delicate, and ſomewhat more 


dainty than our Swediſh goats, though at the 1 


ſame time they feed on trees of the needly ſpe- 
cies, and particularly the freſh ſhoots of the juni- 
per. To keep their ſhining hair clean, there is 
a table placed i in their houſe, on which the goats 
jump to amuſe themſelves. Beſides the vicinity 
of Alſingſos, and ſome other ſpots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockholm, it is known that theſe 
Angora goats will thrive in the cold Dalecarlia, 
and in Finland, and alſo, that of their hair cloths 
have been wove, which do not yield in point of 
luſtre to the noted camelot de Bruxelles. I, as well 
as ſeveral other houſeholders, am provided with 
breeds mixed of Angora and Swediſhg oats, which 
have hair twice as long and ſmooth, as the com- 
mon 
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mon natives of the country. The hair of the 
bucks in particular is very bright and long; but 
for my part I have not as yet ſold any of it, but 
have merely had very good carpets made of it 
for my own uſe. Though thirty goats, which 
are generally maintained at my farm during the 
winter, were ſhort haired, and in general party- 
coloured, and had horns, yet the whole breed 
has in the ſpace of eight years become white, 
| long haired, and for the greateſt part without 
horns, like the breed-buck I got, which was of 
a mixed Angora race. Theſe get the ſame fodder 
as common goats, and are conſequently the moſt 
eaſily maintained, of all domeſtic animals of the 
' horned ſpecies. Ata future time it will be more 
narrowly inquired into, how far the genuine An- 
gora goats can in our climate preſerve all the luſ- 
tre, fineneſs, and ſoftneſs of hair, which they 
have in their native country, where, according 
to accounts, even ſheep's wool has a reſemblance 
of fk, more than of real wool. 


OR. 


Þ 
try 
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— nfwers to Queries from the Preſident of the Board 


of Agriculture, reſorting the mw of Por- 
tugal. 


— 


| Quay 1 he Are the ſheep ine of the coun- 
try, or of foreign extraction? are they wild, 
or perfedtly domeſtic ? ? are they hardy or de- 
licate? 
| Anſwer. They are of the alas breed of the 
country; domeſticated; naturally rather delicate. 


Q * what particular do they di di Her from ; 
other kinds : 5 


4 nſ. The genuine breed are fall in de, and 
have very fine wool. 
Q. 3. Mbat is the weight of a ſheep whe cut 
e p! 1 5 
An. When in the beſt 1 it may weigh 
655 thirty- four to thirty-five pounds. 


Q 4. Is the mutton remarkable * delicacy * 
flavour 2 


| 4 nf. If fat, and in good order, It is yoy deli- 
cate and high flavoured. 


Q. 5. What is the weight and common Price * 
a. fleece of wool? : 


Anſ. 
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Anſ. Each fleece weighs about 12 Ibs.; if it is 
well waſhed and cleaned, it is worth { 2. 145. per 
arroba, or 25 Ibs. ; but as it comes off the ſheep, 
without being kk or waſhed, it is fold for 

£1. 75. per arroba. 

Q. 6. What is the quality, length, and coor 

of the wool ? and for what manufudfure i bs 

it 915 proper? 

wn of. It js ſhort, white, and curls naturally. 

It is fit for fine woollen cloths, hats, ſtockings, &c. 

Q. 7. At wwhat age does the breed arrive at its 
greateſt perfection? and what = ty * 
ſuet does it yield © 

4 It begins to breed at two years, and at 

four it is at its greateſt Perfection; z the fuet webe = 

about 6 lbs. . 

* 8. How many lambs have they at a time 2 
and at what ſeaſon do they jean? 

” nf. In general only one; it however ſome- | 

times happens, though ſeldom, that they yean 

two at a time: they regularly yean in November, 

and ſome of the lambs are 7 with a little, 

and others without any wool. _ Hy 

8 9. How ſhould they be treated, and what i is 

their beft fad? 

4 uf. In moderate weather they ſhould graze; 
but in cold, damp, foggy weather it would be 
proper to houſe them in ſeparate pens; then they 
thould live upon hay, ſtraw, and barley, and 
once a week there ſhould he a little ſalt mixed 
with their food. 


2 E 2 Q. 10. 
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3 10. What diſorders are they ſubjed to? and 


| what are the beſt preventatives and me- 
thod of cure for them? 


” nſ. Their moſt common complaint is bloody 
urine, for which there never has yet been found 
any cure. There is another diſorder to which 
they are ſubject 1 in this country (Portugal); the 
85 ſymptoms are a tumefaction all over their body, 
attended with great difficulty in reſpiration: this 
complaint is ſoon removed by bleeding in the ö 
ears. The itch is likewiſe a common diſorder 
amongſt them, which, however, is ſoon cured 
by waſhing the part affected frequently with a 
decoction of freſh broom, gunpowder diffolved in 
| ſtrong — or a ** decoQtion of tobacco 8 


i leaves. 


4 11. * there been 3 any muted fo in- 
creaſe the quantity and length of the wol, Z 


orto zmprove its quality ? E 


”” n/. None, but that of adding falt to the food 
of the ſheep, which makes the wool finer. 


* 12. How often are the ſheep horn in the 
year? and is there any di iference either 
with regard to weight ar quality between : 
the ſummer and winter fleece? 

Anſ. They are only ſhorn once a year, which 

in this country is always in the month of June. 

In this country the rams run with the ewes 

from the 1ſt to the 15th of Augult after which 
time | 
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that they 
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they are ſeparated, 
may all yean about the fame time; by which 


means you will diſcover the two month's lambs 
from thoſe that were yeaned at the full time; 


the former ſhould never be reared. 
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(AMERICA.) | 


chiefly confined to thoſe of Pennſylvania. 
Hya reſpectable Farmer near Philadelphia. 
Tranſmitted to the Preſi dent of the Board of 
A griculture by General Waſhin gton. 


, 
=y 1 * ENG: 
; eg 


Que RY 1. I the breed, ſo far as it can be aſcer- 


tained, a native or a foreign ſpecies ? ? is it 
@vild, or completely domeſti cated ? is it har- 
dy or delicate? 

| Anſwer. The ſheep in America are not na- 


tives; there are no wild ſheep; they are of courſe 
; all 3 No animal requires more care 
and attention than this; it is naturally timid and 
helpleſs, and ſeems to have leſs of the inſtinct, 
: which in brutes is a ſubſtitute for reaſon, than 
any other beaſt. It cannot defend itſelf againft | 


its numerous foes; it is a prey to dogs at home; 


and if it ſhould ſtray into the foreſts, the beaſts 
of prey would ſoon deſtroy it. Some are, com- 


_ paratively with other ſheep, more hardy, but, com- 


pared with other beaſts, they are all delicate. 
The apparent hardineſs of ſome is owing to the 
litthe care taken of them, but theſe are runted | 


and 
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nd ſmall, their fleece bad, wool coarſe, and lit- 
tle of it; their teeth ſoon decay, and they are 


ſhort lived, though they ſeem ſtrong — for 


a time. 


ho 2. L it ſuppoſed to be pure, or has it been 
croſſed with other breeds ? In what reſpect : 


| does it chiefly differ in its ſhape and appear- 


ance from other ſheep, whether in regard to 


heighth, length, breadth, or otherwiſe ? 


for a time, but finally grow negligent. The ſtock 


of our ſheep is European ; the Swedes and Dutch 
had a few previous to Engliſh ſettlers, but the 
importations of any conſequence were from Eng- | 
land. The Germans alſo brought ſheep, and 1 
have known ſome from Spain; and, 1 think, a | 
pair of Perſe an ſheep; but the great proportion | 
: is from the Engliſh ſtock. There are no great 


varieties, as the breeds have been mixed; but 


the American ſheep reſemble moſt, in ſhape and 
figure, thoſe of England. In fize they are — 


rally ſmaller. 


Q. 3. What is the average , weight oi its whole 
 carcaſe? the weight of its fore and hind 


quarters ? the number of its ribs, &'c. ? 


Anſ. The average weight of ſheep in Pennſyl- 


vania, when fat, does not exceed 48 lbs. nett. I 
have known the carcaſs of a ſheep to weigh 1 12 Ibs. 
and have heard of one, weight 1301bs. The 

D weigln 


Anf. There has been no general care to preſerve 
a purity of breed. Some farmers are attentive 
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weight of the quarters may be judged of from that 
of the whole. It lays the fat moſt on the hind 
quarters, which are therefore the heavieſt. The 
number of ribs is generally twelve on a fide; 
ſome have twelve and a falſe one. 

What is called the common run of good ſheep, 


in the Philadelphia market, weigh 60 lbs.; but 
80 Ibs. the carcaſs is not uncommon. The price 
ol mutton, the year through in that market, is 
about 43d. currency; and the price of ſheep in 
| flocks, when poor, Is about 76. 6d. a piece, or 


4. 6d. ſterling. 
Q 4. What is the nature and quality 7 the 


mutton? * 


Anſ. The mutton of this country differs as it 
| does in others; that fed on ſhort bites, and hilly 
lands, is the beſt; the ſmaller ſized, if well fatted, 

is alſo the ſweeteſt and beſt flavoured.” It is ge- 

155 nerally accounted better than the large Engliſh 

or German mutton ; but the ſmall mutton of 
Wales and other hilly countries is as good, but I 
think not ſuperior to ours, in the ſame kind of 
country. Our beſt flavoured mutton is not com- 
mon in the market of the capital; the largeſt 


and fatteſt is to be found there, but the choiceſt 
and fineſt meat is only to be had at a diſtance, 


in the neighbourhood of wad or relatively bar- 


ren, countries. 


Q. 5. What is the n woigh and value of 
its fleece? 


455 


r 
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Anſ. The heavieſt fleece I ever knew weighed 

13 lbs. nett. The price of wool, on an average, 

is an Engliſh ſhilling per pound. Three pounds 
to a fleece 1s an ample average allowance. 

Q. 6. What is the nature, length, colour, and 


price of its wool, and the purpoſes for which 


it is beſt calculated? 


Anſ. I am not manufacturer enough to anſwer 
this queſtion fully. I have ſeen home-ſpun cloth 
of the fabrick of an Engliſh ſuperfine. It is ſaid 
that we have wool as fine as that of England at 
5 leaſt; but it rather appears beſt calculated for 
the coarſer kind of cloths. Theſe are manufac- 
tured here to great perfection, and will outlaſt 
any imported. The colour of our wool is ge- 


nerally white, but it ſometimes gets duſky from 
a mixture of the black and white ſheep, both of 
which we have, the white being by far the moſt 
common. 


. At hat - age * the breed arrive at 
perfection, and what is the average quan 


tity of its tallow, when fat? 


Anſ. Few ſheep keep their prime longer than 5 
: ſeven years; 3 * depends much on their treat- 


ment; at this age they generally begin to de- 
cline. None will bear to be full fatted and ſuf- 


fered to grow lean, at any age: they always pe- 


riſh with diſeaſe, if this happens. The average 
weight of the tallow is about one- eighth of the 
carcaſs, if the ſheep is well fatted. 


2 F Q. 8. 
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Q. 8. Mat is, in general, the number of lambs 
at each birth? at what ſeaſon of the year ds 
they lamb ? and are the lambs well covered 
with wool when born? 

Anſ. Three at a birth ſometimes happen, two 
very commonly, frequently but one. No care is 
taken to prevent the intercourſe with the rams at 

improper periods, and therefore the ewes often 
lamb in a ſevere ſeaſon. The time of yeaning is 
generally from the middle of February to the end 
of May; the moſt are lambed in March and 
April; ſome are dropped at Chriſtmas. They 
are as well covered with wool as is common with 
lambs of other countries. It is rare for a ewe 
to lamb twice a Fear, though I have known it 
happen. 
3% 9. N. hat is conf dered 10 be the beſt method 
of managing the breed? to what food are 
they moſt accuſtomed, or ſeems beſt to agree 
evith them? | 
Au. The aw to the firſt part of this Query 
would require along « diſcuſſion. We have not been 
attcntive enough to eſtabliſh ſolid principles. The 
Europeans know beſt how to improve and pre- 
ſerve the breed of this animal, becauſe they have 
had more experience, and both the fleſh and the 
fleece are in greater demand. It is not the par- 
ticular race which ought, excluſively, to be at- 
tended to, for the ſame family of animals confin- 
cd to one another will degenerate, The ſtrain 
mult. 
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muſt be croſſed, and the points, qualities, ſize, 
and figure, be ſelected from a variety, till the 
perfect animal is obtained. Some ſucceſsful at- 
tempts have been made on this ſcale here; but 
Bakewell in England has indubitably eſtabliſhed 
its practicability and value. Our manufactures 
are not ſufficiently flouriſhing to create extenſive 
; demands tor the fleece, and a ſmall addition to 
our preſent ſtock would glut our markets for the 
fleſh. If it were an object, the fleſh will bear 
ſalting for exportation, but it will be ſome time 
before this will be worth attending to. The beſt 
method we can now is take, for every farmer to 
keep a few ſheep, not more than a ſcore to a 
common ſized farm. No greater number ſhould 
be kept together; and theſe could be attended to 
without injury to the common affairs of the farm. 
A prodigious number could be raiſed in this way, 
and both the breed, and all other circumſtances 
better managed. Labour is too high, and of 
courſe hands too ſcarce, to afford devoting any to 
the ſole employment of ſhepherds; ; Nor is the 
demand great enough to induce making the ſheep 
buſineſs a ſeparate branch. Premiums given by 
government, or from private ſubſcription funds, 
under the direction of the Agricultural Societies, 
which are ſpreading themſelves through every 
part of the United States, would aſſiſt in the at- 
tainment of what is the moſt wanted, a perfect 
breed of domeſtic animals, horſes, cattle, and ſheep 
— 422 2 included. 
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included. Emulation would be ſet at work, and 
the laudable pride of excelling each other, would 
ſtimulate intelligent and attentive farmers to this 


kind of exertion. A breed thus obtained will ex- 
ceed any importation 3 ; the animal will be aſſimi- 
lated to our climate, in which there are ſome pe- 
culiarities not favourable to all imported breeders, 


or their progeny unmixed. 
As to the food, it is of the ſame nature in 1 moſt 


countries. Sheep are cloſe biters and great con- 
ſumers of paſture ; the ſhorter and drier the her- 
bage i in ſummer the better ; in winter they require, 
In addition to hay, Indian corn, tops and blades, 
and other dry fodder, ſome ſucculent food ; but our 
” ſnows forbid the turnip fodder extenſively. Thad 
one winter a great quantity of the root of ſcarcity, 
and my ſheep were never more thriving. © 
the moſt nouriſhing and healthy food I ever ExPe- 
rienced for this animal, and horned cattle. 


Turnips are watery and thin food; but ſheep 
ſhould have theſe, or carrots. Next to the ca- 


mel, the ſheep will ſubſiſt the longeſt without wa- 
£ ter; when the ſnows lie long, I give them the 
branches of the pine, and it has a ſurpriſing effect 


as a preventive againſt their diſorders. Indian 


corn is moſt common for fatting winter ſheep ; it 


goes the fartheſt ground, and licked dry, adding a 


little falt occaſionally. Every ſtore ſheep ſhould have 


an ear or two of Indian corn twice a week; this 
preſerves their ſtrength, and prevents 8 the 
fleece. 
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fleece. Sheep ſhould not be kept in cloſe ſtables, 
except when the lambs are young, and the weather 
then cold or wet. Open ſheds or hovels, and 
expoſure at their pleaſure, are greatly preferable. 
Cold never injures grown ſheep or ſtrong lambs : 
wet long continued, kills them. A change is ne- 
_ ceflary, both of paſture and local ſituation ; they 
never thrive if kept more than five or fix years 
on the ſame farm; thoſe from hilly countries will 
fatten faſt in low lands ; but they muſt be imme- 
diately fold to the butcher. TO. 
Sheep will eat noxious herbs and plants, which 
other beaſts avoid. It is true, they can eat, with-- 
out danger, many things poiſonous to horſes or 
_ cattle; yet they have no ſagacity in the ſelection, 
but ſtupidly and indiſcriminately devour whatever 
they meet with in the vegetable creation. They 
eat the tops of ſeveral ſpecies of the night-ſhade 
without injury; but not being able to diſtinguiſh 
the different kinds, they are killed by ſome ſpe- 
cies of this tribe. It js alſo thus with the laurel _ 
and the ivy ; they eat theſe without diſtinction, 
though ſome ſpecies of theſe productions kill 
them. There is a low plant with a ſerrated leaf, 
ſtriped with white, appearing ſomething like the 
aloe, but very ſmall, which, if eaten, is certain 
death to them. It is frequent in our woods, and 
they eat it whenever it falls in their way. Sheep, 
deer, and goats can feed with ſafety, on many 
things fatal to other animals ; but both the latter 


have 
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have more ſagacity in the ſelection than the for- 
mer. 


Q. 10. Their di iſeaſes and cure ? 

Anſ. The moſt common diſeaſes are the ſcower 
and the rot. I he running at the noſe I take to 
be a companion or conſequence of the rot, which 

in its firſt ſtage, ſeems to be a ſpecies of catarrh. 
Wet weather long protracted, too Juxuriant her- 
| bage, wet and four paſtures, or too much water, 
will produce the /cower, which 1 is a forerunner of 
— diſeafes. Removal into dry paſtures {tops 
it; falt is alſo a remedy. The putrid air of con- 
8201 ſtables or folds, wherein too many are kept 

| together, is one cauſe of the rot. I do not be- 
; lieve, that when the taint is fixed, the animal i is 
ever perfectly cured. Removal to ſalt meadows 
has checked this diſorder when in its firſt ſtages. 
arring the troughs in which they drink, and 
| ſtinting the quantity of water, are alſo r : 
Camphor rubbed on their gums, and given in the 
form of pills, is an excellent remedy for many 
diſorders in ſheep. The free uſe of pitch-pine 
buds and branches, is an efficacious preventive 
and remedy. Sulphur is beneficial in the firſt 
ſtages of the rot. The ſcab is not uncommon ; po- 
verty, filth, and too great numbers together, pro- 
duce it. Lice are alſo the companions of poverty: 
the radical cure is, to decreaſe your numbers, 
and keep no more than can be well fed and at- 
tended. In the firſt inſtance, ſeparate the infect- 


ed from the healthy — A decoction of hel- 
leborc 
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lebore or tobacco, and tar ointment, are ſervice- 
able in the firſt attacks of the ſcab, which, in its 
commencement, is a cataneous diſeaſe. Train or 
linſeed oil poured in a line from the forehead to 
the tail, along the back, will baniſh lice in ſheep 
or cattle. There is an infinite variety in the counte- 
nances of ſheep ; examine the largeſt flocks, and 
you will not find two faces alike. Some obſer- 
vant farmers can tell every ſheep by its face, in 
their own flock. The changes appearing in the | 

countenance and eyes, indicate diſeaſe or recove- 
ry; but I know not what are the ſymptomatic 
appearances peculiar to cach. I have known 


ſome perſons who either had knowledge of nn, 
or were fortunate in gueſſi ng. 


Q 11. The methods, of . to improve the 
fleece? 
4 in. Jam unacquainted with the chan of 
improving fleeces. I have heard of ſome, but 
they appear to me whimſical. If the fleeces be- 
gin to fall off in the ſpring, owing perhaps to re- 
laxation from too much warmth, or weakneſs, 
giving them Indian corn will ſet the flcece, * 
ſtrengthening the ſheep. : 


_ Q. 12. The clipping of the fleece, and its ſum- 
mer and winter weight and value? 

Anſ. The fleeces are clipped but once a year; 

all our fleeces are taken off in May or June. 

Sometimes we ſhear the early lambs in July or the 


beginning of Auguſt ; but it is not commonly 
practiced. 
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Oursr. What precautions are to be uſed with 
regard to the copulating of ſheep + * | 
Anf. A good choice muſt be made of rams and 
ewes, for the purpoſe of meliorating the breed, or 
to prevent them from degenerating. Particular care 
muſt be taken not to admit but fuch, as are in 
good health and of a proper age. If you perceive, 
that any of the ewes refuſe the ram, you may give 
| them ſome handfuls of oats or of hemp-ſeed, or a 
mixture made up of an cnion or two cloves of 
oarlick, cut into {mall bits, and mixed with two 
handfuls of bran and half an ounce of falt. The 
rams are to be treated in the ſame manner, when 
they are not eager enough. 
Q. What care muſt be taken of the ewes ae the 
_ copulation f _ 
Anſ. They muſt be kept from every thing, that 
might tend to kill the lamb in the mother's belly or 
to cauſe abortion, Bad feeding, fatigue, jumpings, 
Ak compreſſion 
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compreſſion of the belly, too much heat, or knights 
may occaſion ſuch accidents, which are but too 
common. 
2. How can the accidents , that cauſe abortions, 
wy” prevented? 
Anſ. We cannot prevent the frights occaſioned 
by a peal of thunder, or by the appearance of a 
wolf; but we can hinder the dogs, rams, or other 
animals from frightening the ewes. They muſt be 
well fed, guided gently, and not put in a ſituation 
of leaping over ditches, rocks &c, or of preſſing 
too cloſe to each other, or of joſtling _ gates, 
walls, ſtones, or treęs. 
Q. How long do the ewes carry their young + * 
Anſ. About one hundred and fifty days. 
4% How can one know, that an ewe is near 
phieaning „ 

Anſ. By the ſwelling of the natural parts, and 
of the udder, which becomes full of milk, and oy 
the flowing of the water. 

Q. How long does this happen defer yeaning : p-:- 
Anſ. Twenty-five days, and ſometimes a month 

or fix weeks. 5 

1 N hat i is to be done, when an ewe is foo long 

a time without being able to jean? 

Anſ. You muſt endeavour to find out, if it be 
owing to weakneſs, or on the contrary to an ex- 
ceſs of heat and agitation. In the laſt caſe it is pro- 
per to get it blooded. But if the ewe is weak, you 
muſt make her drink two glaſſes of ſome tart liquor, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as beer, cyder, or perry; and that liquor is to 
be preferred, which happens to be the cheapeſt. 
You may alſo give her the provender, which has 
been recommended above for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing heat at the time of copulation. But before 


theſe remedies are uſed, you muſt be very ſure, 


that the delay in yeaning is owing merely to weak- 


| neſs; for they would be very hurtful, if the ewe, 


0 inſtead of being weak, was too much agitated. 


Q. What are the ſigns, by which one can diſcover, . 


that an ewe is too warm and t00 much agita- : 


ted? 


Anſ. When her e ears are warm, and her pulſe 
quicker than thoſe of the other ſheep, when her 
tongue and lips are parched, and when you per- 
ceive a palpitation in her hdes, ſhe is todo warm 


&c. | 


.Q What is to be done, when a an ewe is yeaning 2 
Anſ. There is nothing to be done, if the lamb 
preſents itſelf well and comes out with eaſe; but 
if not, it muſt be helped out by drawing it gently. 


It is not to be drawn, but when the e ewe herſelf 
makes ſome efforts to puſh it out. 
Q. Mbat is to be done, when the lamb 2 
ifelf bal) / 
Anſ. You muſt endeavour to put it in a ſituati- 
on ſo as to come out. 
Q. What ought to be it's fituation for the pur- 


poſe of . with eaſe ? 
262 Anf. 
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A5. It ought to preſent the end of it's | noſe at 
the aperture of the matrix, and have it's two fore 
feet under the noſe and a little forward; the two 
hind legs are turned under it's belly and ſtretch 


backwards, according as it comes out of the ma- 


trix. 5 


Q. Which are the moſt uſual bad i iuations, that 
prevent lambs from coming out? 2 


Anſ. . The bad ſituation of the head, when 


a lamb, inſtead of preſenting the end of its noſe, 
preſents ſome part of the top or ſides of the head, 
while the end of the noſe i is turned on one fide or 
backwards. | 


2. The bad fituation of the fore ks. when, 


float of being ſtretched forward, fo as to have 
the feet at the aperture of the matrix, they are 
turned round the neck, or ſtretched backwards. 


3. The bad ſituation of the umbilical cord, 


when it paſſes before one of the legs. 


— How can a ſh epherd change 2 wrong 
WW tuations ? | 
4 2 When at the aperture of the matrix he 


| feels the head of the lamb inſtead of the ſnout, he 


muſt endeavour to puſh back the head and to 


draw the ſnout forward. He muſt oil his fingers 
for this operation, leſt he may injure the ewe or 


the lamb. If he does not ſee the fore-feet, he 
muſt ſearch for them and endeavour to bring 
them to the aperture. If the fore-legs are ſtretch- 


ed backwards, he muſt ſtrive to get the head 


out, 
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out, and then draw the two fore-legs or at leaſt 


one of them, to prevent the ſhoulders from form- 


ing two great an obſtacle to the coming out of 
the body. If the fore-legs continued to be ſtretch- 


ed backwards, it would be neceſſary to drag the 


lamb with ſuch force to get the ſhoulders out, 


that there would be danger of killing it. When 
the ſhepherd perceives that the umbilical cord 


paſſes before one of the legs, he muſt endeavour 


to break it without drawing out the placenta or 
after-birth. The cord breaks of itſelf, as ſoon 


as the lamb i is dropped. 
Q. What is the placenta 3 


5 Anſ. The placenta is compoſed. of the mem- : 
branes, that enveloped the lamb in the mother's 


belly; they fall ſome time after the dropping of 


the lamb. If the placenta does not come out of 
itſelf, the ſhepherd muſt endeavour to draw it 
gently; if he dragged it with force, he would run 
the riſque of breaking it, or of tearing the matrix, 
or of drawing it out along with the placenta. 
When it is come out, it is put aſide from the ewe 


to prevent her eating it. 


Q. What is to be done with, an ewe, after he 


has lambed ? 


Anſ. Some hours after, you muſt give her 


ſome warm water, bran, barley, or oats, and the 


beſt nouriſhment, that can be had in the ſeaſon, 
The lamb is to be left with her for ſome days. 


While ſhe is ſuckling, ſhe muſt be well fed. 
. What 
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Q. What is to be done to make an ewe Suckle 
her lamb and take care of it? 
Anſ. The nipples of her udders are to be 
preſſed, fo as to make them give ſome milk. 


You muſt obſerve, if the ewe licks the lamb for ” 


the purpoſe of drying it : if ſhe does not, ſcatter 
a little ſalt upon the lamb, and then put it near 
|; ug mother, for the falt will induce her to lick 
If the ſeaſon is damp and cold, the mother 
can = ba aſſiſted as to this operation by rubbing the 
lamb with ſome hay or with a cloth, Ewes, that 
lamb for the firſt time, are more apt than others 
to neglect their lambs; to make them more atten- 
tive, they are to be ſeparated from the Hock, 
and ſhut up in ſome place with their young. If 


a lamb does not ſearch for the udder of itſelf, . 


you muſt bring him near to it and make ſome. 
milk fall into his mouth. If the mother rejects | 
the lamb and will not let it ſuck, ſhe is to be held 
flaſt, ſo as that the lamb may get at the udder. 
0 How many lambs does an ewe drop at one 
a 
Anſ. Uſually but one, Eee two, = 
very ſeldom three. There are ſome breeds, that 
lamb twice a year. It is faid, that thoſe of the 
principalities of Juliers and Cleves lamb twice in 
the year, and give two or three lambs each time, 
ſo that five ewes drop about 2 25 lambs in one 


year. 


d What 
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Q. What is to be done, i an ewe drops more than 


one lamb at a time? —_ 
Anſ. If ſhe is fat, if her udders are large and 
full, and if the ſeaſon begins to be favourable for 


paſture, two lambs may be left with her; but 


the third one muſt be removed. You muſt alſo 


remove the ſecond, if ſhe is weak and has but a 


ſmall quantity of milk, or if the ſeaſon is bad. 


2 2. The ewes, that have not milk enough, bow 
can they be brought to have more? 


45. Give them oats or barley mixed with 
bran, turnips, carrots, parſnips, boiled peas or 
| beans, cabbage, ivy, &c. and put them on the beſt 


paſtures. It has been obſerved, that a change of 


paſture gives them an appetite and is of great ſer- 


vice to them, provided the one, that they are re- 
6 moved to, be not worſe than the other. 
Q. M what time can they be milked ? 


Anſ. When the lamb cannot ſuck, the 1 | 
is to be milked, and the milk given to the lamb. 
The ewes can be milked, when the lamb is dead 
or weaned. Some German ſhepherds wean the 


lambs after eight or ten weeks, and then milk 
the ewes during the whole year. 


from the mothers, without weaning them intire- 


ly. In the morning, after the mothers have 


been milked, the lambs are brought to ſuck what- 
ever milk remains in their udders. Then the lambs 
are removed for the reſt of the day. In the eve- 

ning 
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lambs are able to feed, ſome people ſeparate them 
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ning they are brought again to ſuck, after the ewes 
have been milked. It is faid, that this ſmall quan- 
tity of milk, together with the paſturage, is ſuf- 
ficient for the nouriſhment of the lambs. But, it 
the graſs was not nutritive enough, this practice 
might be very hurtful to them. 
Q What happens to the ewes, that are milked 
or give ſuck for too long a time? 
4A uf. The flowing of the milk preſerves them 
from ſeveral diſeaſes, that might proceed from 
too great an abundance of humours ; ; but, when 
it continues too long, the ewes grow lean and 
poor, and yield leſs wool. 
Q. Which are the ewes, that can be milked : > 
Anf. There is no danger in milking ewes, 
whoſe wool is of a bad quality and produces little. 
But you muſt not milk ſuch ewes as yield good 
wool, and particularly thoſe, the breed whereof | 
you intend to improve or to keep up. How- 


5 ever, if there were any danger of ſuch diſeaſes, as 


are produced by abundance of humours, they 
might be milked once or twice a week. It is 
thought, that this precaution preſerves them 
from pulmonias, from the rot, &. But this 

milk mult be thrown away as unwholeſome. 

2a What is done with ſheep's milk? 
Anſ. It is made uſe of juſt as cow? 's s wit: it 
gives leſs whey; it is richer and of a more plea- 
ling taſte. It contains a greater number of parts 
ſit for making cheeſe; and there is very nice 
. cheeſe 
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cheeſe made of it, particularly at Roquefort in 
Languedoc. 


ON LAMBS 


Q. What i 1 to be done, when 2 lamb i is born: 2 
Anſ. Youare to inſpect the udder of the ewe, 
| and cut off whatever wool there may be upon it, 
for the purpoſe of knowing if there be milk 
enough in it, and of drawing out fome of the 
milk, to ſee if it be good. Then you muſt ob- 
ſerve, if the mother licks the lamb, and if the 
lamb ſacks her. 
Q. How can one know, that PY milk is a] 4 
Anſ. We may ſuppoſe that the milk is good, 
when the mother is in good health, and when 
the milk is white and thick enough. But if it 
de clammy, bluiſh, yellowiſh, or thin, it is bad. 
Q. What is to be done, if the mother has no = 
milk at all or not enough ; if her milk ſeems 
to be bad; if ſhe is fick, or "if ſhe died in 
lambing ? Pn 
A uf. You muſt get the lamb ſuckled by another 
ewe, that has loſt her own, or by a ſhe-goat, that 
has milk. CD 
= 2 What 
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Q. What is to be Abbe; when an ewe mit not 

ſuckle a lamb not her own ? 

Anſ. It is faid ſhe can be deceived by covering 
this lamb for a night with the ſkin of the dead 
one, if the ſkin is freſh; for, although it is taken | 
off in the morning, yet ſhe thinks, that ſhe has | 
found her own lamb. But there is a more ſim- 

ple method, which conſiſts in rubbing the dead 

lamb againſt the one, that i is to be put in its 
ſtead. 
2. What is 2 be POE wh doe have neither 
an ewe nor a ſhe-goat to ſl uckle the lamb, 
that has hiſt its mother? . 
Anſ. You muſt give it ſheep” s, goat? 8, or cow's 
milk warm, at firſt by ſpoon-fulls, and afterwards 
by means of a tube, the end of which is covered 
with a bit of linen, ſo that the lamb may fuck the 
linen. This tube is to be offered to it as often 


as it would have ſucked its mother. The lam 


muſt be kept in a place ſome what warm, to make 
up for the heat, which it would have received 
from the ewe. There are ſome lambs, which 
after three days time can do without the tube, 
and drink out of a veſſel. At firſt they are to get 
milk four times a day, then three times, and af. 
| terwards twice, until they are * enough to 
cat grals. 
Q. If there was no milk, or if one wiſhed to 
ſave it, what could be ſubſtituted in its 


_ ſtead? 
45 
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Anſ. Lou might give the lamb warm water 
mixed with barley-meal. But this is leſs nouriſh- 
ing than milk. 
Q. What care muſt be takes » when a lamb 
drinks through a tube? 
Anſ. You muſt not let it raiſe its head too 
high; for in that caſe it might be ſuffocated oy 
the milk. 
Q. What is to be 4 if a a lamb is droping, : 
 wweak, or lean? 0 
Anſ. The ſhepherd muſt A whether the 
mother be in good health; if her milk is good; 
if the lamb ſucks her; or if ſome other lamb comes 
to ſteal the milk. There are ſome lambs, that 
ſuck ſeveral ewes one after the other, while the 
lambs belonging to theſe ewes are deprived of 
nouriſhment. Great care muſt be taken, that 
all the lambs, particularly ſuch as are moſt weak, 
do ſuck their mothers, and that they do get good 
milk and in ſufficient quantity. The death of 
the greateſt part of the lambs is owing to hun- 
ger, or to their having got bad milk. = 
Q. Next hunger and bad milk, what is myſt 
| to be apprehended with regard to lambs? 
Anſ. The ſwallotwing of wol. It often hap- 
pens that it ſtops the mouth of their inteſtines, 
and prevents the aliments from paſſing, which 
cauſes the death of the lamb. When the ewe's 
udder is covered with wool, the lamb takes this 
wool into its mouth, drags it off, and ſwallows 
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it. On this account the ſhepherd ought to in- 
ſpect the udder and cut off the wool that may be 
upon it. When the lambs feed at a rack, if 
a flock of hay falls upon them, it ſticks to the 
wool. The lambs, when they ſee any hay upon 
themſelves, or upon other lambs or on their mo- 
thers, wiſh to eat it, and at the fame time drag 
off ſome wool, which they ſwallow. The racks . 
ought to be very low, ſo that no hay may 
fall upon the lambs; and, if the ſhepherd ſees any 
hay ſticking to their wool, or to that of their mo- 
thers, he ought to ſhake it off, We will treat 
hereafter of the manner of diſcovering, if the 
lambs have fwallowed wool, and of giving them 
relief. . 
Q. What is to be has, when a lamb i is ft ifencd 
doith cold? 
4 nf. If it has ſuffered ſeverely from cold, you 
muſt wrap it up with warm cloths, put it near a 
gentle fire, and place it in ſuch a manner, that 
its head be ſheltered by its body. In England 
they put them in a cock of hay or in an oven 
heated only with ſtraw; ſome lambs, that were 
_ almoſt dead of cold, have been recovered in this 
manner. You will give it alſo a ſpoon-full of 
warm milk, or, if neceſſary, of beer or wine 
mixed with water. It is to be fed near the fire for 
ſome days, if it is weak, after which it is put 
along with its mother in a covered and cloſe place, 
until it recovers. 
Q. What 


$ 
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Q. Mpat is to be done with the lambs, that do 


not fall until about the latter end of A pril or 


in May: 2 


Anſ. They are not to be kept for the flock, 
becauſe they are weak and ſmall, but fattened 


for eating. It is eaſy to fatten them, becauſe 
they fall in a ſeaſon, in which there is graſs. 


| Theſe lambs are the firſt-born of young ewes, or 
the laſt of old ones. 


. How are lambs to be fattened ? 4 


Anſ. They are kept in the ſheep-cote, where 


they fuck their mothers every morning and even- 


ing, and during the night. In the day-time, 
while their mothers are out in the fields, they 
ſuck the ewes, that have loſt their own lambs. 


There i is new litter made for them once or twice 


every 24 hours. A: piece of chalk is put near 
them, that they may lick it. This preſerves them 
from a looſeneſs of body, to which they are ſub- 
5 ject, and which would prevent their growing fat. 


When the ram-lambs, that are to be fattened, 


are a fortnight old, they muſt be caſtrated. The 


fleſh of the wether-lambs i is as good as that of the 
females. But they do not grow as large as thoſe, 


that have not been cut. Their fleſh however has 


a better taſte. 
Q. At what age can the lambs take other * 
of nouriſhment beſides milk ? 
Anſ. Some lambs begin to eat at the rack, and 
to nibble graſs at the age of 18 days. Then 
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you may give them the following articles at the 


Oat-meal either alone, or mixed with bran ; 
it is faid, that bran would ſwell their bellies, if 
it were not mixed with ſome other ſorts of food. 
Peaſe ; blue peaſe are more tender and nou- 
riſhing than the white and grey. By ſteeping 


milk they become more tender and pleaſing. 
by hey may be mixed alſo with oat or barley- 
meal; but barley-meal becomes diſguſtful to the 
- lambs, becauſe it ſticks between their teeth. 
Oats or barley unground. Lambs prefer oats; 
and it is in fact the moſt wholeſome ſort of food 
| for them, and that, which fattens them ſooneſt. 
The fineſt ſort of hay. 
Straw, that has been thraſhed twice for the 
purpoſe of making it more tender. 
Dry clover, &c. and above all fainfoin. | 
The graſs and herbs of low meadows, and in 
L general thoſe that are fit for fattening ſheep. 
Q. At what age are lambs fit to be eaten ? 
Anſ. At three weeks at the ſooneſt, and at 
fartheſt at two months. 
Q. What precautions are to be uſed, until the 
lambs are weaned ? 

Anſ. The lambs, that are ſhut up in covered 
places on account of the ſeverity of the weather, 
muſt not be kept too warm. They are to get air 
and go out as often as poſſible, as this ſtrength- 

Ns 


peaſe in boiling water, and mixing them with 5 
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en ben. When a lamb is eight days old, it 
can follow its mother near the fold. 

Q. When are lambs to be weaned: > 
Anſ. At the time, in which the mother's milk 
begins to ceaſe; the lamb is then about two 
months old. This is about the firſt of May as to 
the lambs, that fall in the latter end of February, 
or in the beginning of March. The lambs, that 
fall before that time, muſt be let to ſuck for more 
than two months, that they may have good graſs, 
when they are weaned. Some people do not 
wean the lambs until the ſhearing time. If a 
lamb remains conſtantly with its mother, ſhe 
weans it herſelf, when her milk fails or when ſhe 
begins to rut; for then ſhe drives it away. Some- 
times the kinks themſelves grow tired of ſuck, 
when they have good paſtures. 
Q. How are lambs weaned ? 
Anſ. They are ſeparated from their mothers, 
and, if poſſible, removed to ſuch a diſtance from 
them, that they cannot hear their bleating, nor 
the mothers hear theirs. It is uſual to put about 
forty of theſe lambs along with an old ſheep, that 
guides them and prevents their going aſtray. 
N are left to feed in fields of clover, melilot, 
ray-graſs, &c. There is another method of wean- 
ing lambs, without ſeparating them from their 
mothers. It conſiſts in putting a muzzle on them 
looſe enough to let them feed, but which has at 


the noſe ſome points or thorns, that prick the 
udder, 
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udder, when the lamb means to ſuck it, in conſe- 
quence of which the mother rejects the lamb, 
But they muſt not be too ſharp, for fear of in- 
juring the udder. 
Q. b# proper fo cut their tails ? 
Anſ. A great deal of filth ſticks to the tails of 
ſheep, particularly when they have the looſeneſs 
of body. Thoſe, whoſe tails are cut, are cleaner. 
Such ſheep, as have no tails, ſeem to > have larger 
rumps than the — 
It is proper to cut off the ends of the tals, 
where the ſoil is clammy, to prevent the mud 
from ſticking to them and hardening there, which 
would injure the lambs legs, or excite them to run 
on account of thoſe lumps of earth ſtriking againſt 
| their legs. 
- How are the tails to be cut ? 
Anſ. This operation is to be performed in mild 
= weather, when the lambs are a month, fix weeks, 
or two months old, or in the autumn after they 
were dropped. The tail is cut at the j joint be- 
tween two bones, and aſhes are put on the wound, 
Should aſhes alone be not ſufficient, a are to 
be mixed with ſuet. 
Q. bs the wool of the tail to be cut off. 
Anſ. It is proper to cut off the wool of the 
tail, and even of the buttocks, when it is loaded 
with filth, that might cauſe itching or the ſcab. 
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* EXPLANATION OF 
PLATE II. 


WII ſee in this phate, fig. 1, the manner, in 
which a ſhepherd holds a ſheep between his legs 
and opens its mouth to examine the eight inciſive 

teeth. They are in the under jaw, and the form 

of them indicates the four or ve firſt years of 
the age of ſheep. 

In the firſt year the eight inciſive teeth, fig. 2, 

are ſtraight and ſharp-pointed. | 

In the ſecond year, fig. 3, the two middle teeth 

fall, and are replaced by two new teeth, which 

are larger than the others. 

In the third year, fig. 4. two other fre RY 
one on each fide of the two middle ones, are re- 

| placed by two new large teeth 

In the fourth year, fig. 5, there are fix large 

teeth, and there remain but two ſharp ones, one at 

each end of the row. 
In the fifth year, all the tarp teeth are re- 

ial by eight large ones, fig. 6 
In the ſixth year, the grinding teeth * to 

wear away. 

In the ſeventh or eighth year, and ſometimes 
ſooner, ſome of the front- teeth fall out or break, 
as may be ſeen fig. 7. 

N. B We have numbered the plates as in the original, 

propoſing to tranſlate the whole treatiſe at a future day. 
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PLATE IV. 
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In this plate is repreſented the manner, in 
which a ſhepherd ought to inſpect the veins of a 
ſheep's eye. He keeps the ſheep between his 

legs; he holds its head faſt with both his hands, 

and raiſes with his right thumb the upper eye. lid, : 
while with his left thumb he depreſſes the lower 
: eyc-lid, and then he inſpects the veins. 

5 | theſe viens are red, and many of them viſi- 
ble, nearly as we ſee fig. 2 ; this ſhews, that the 
| ſheep is in good health, or at leaſt, that it has not 

the rot, nor any other diſeaſe proceeding from 
| weakneſs. 
Ihe tubercle A, and the interior coat of the 
5 eye · lids ought to be red as the veins, that ap- 
pear on the white of the oO 
But, If the tubercle A, fig. 3, and the interior 
coat of the eye-lids are of a pale red, and if but 
few of the veins of the white of the eye are viſible, 
and are pale or livid, the ſheep is weak, lan- f 
guiſhing, or threatened with the rot. If the 
veins cannot be ſeen at all under any colour, the 
animal } is ſick. 
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TLATE Y. 
N 


THIS» plate repreſents four lambs | in different 


ſituations upon the placenta or after- birth, A, A, 


A, A, by. 1, 2, 3, and 4, as they preſent 
themſelves to come out of the matrix or womb. 


The lamb, fig. 1, is in a good ſituation, becauſe 
5 the two fore- feet are under the noſe and a little 


| farther out than it, and the umbilical cord N is 
free. 


The lamb, fig. * has its two foredegn badly 


” placed: : the left leg B, is turned over the head; 


it muſt be brought down under the noſe. . he 
right leg C, is ſtretched backwards; you muſt 


endeavour to draw it forward, ſo that the fore- 


legs may be in the ſame ſituation as thoſe of the | 


lamb, fig. 1. 


The lamb, fig. 3, preſents 1 the top 161 its head 


foremoſt; ; its noſe is turned backwards, and ac- 


cordingly muſt be brought forward ſo as to be in 


a ſimilar ſituation with that of fig. 5 


The lamb, fig. 4. has its right fore. leg B, 5 


ſtopped by the umbilical cord C, which goes 

round it; the cord muſt be broken, and then 
the right leg is to be drawn forward and placed 
near the left one E, that they may be both in the 
ſame ſituation as thoſe of the lamb, fig. 1. 
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PLATE v. 


THIS plate repreſents four lambs in different 


ſituations upon the placenta or after-birth, A, A, 


A, A, fig. I, 2, 3, and 4, as they preſent 


themſelves to come out of the matrix or womb. 


The lamb, fig. 1, is in a good ſituation, becauſe 
the two fore- feet are under the noſe and a little 


farther out than it, and the 8 cord B, is 
free. 


The lamb, fig. 2, has its two fore-legs badly 


; hood: the left leg B, is turned over the head; 


it muſt be brought down under the noſe, The - 
right leg C, is ſtretched backwards; you muſt 
endeavour to draw it forward, fo that the fore- 
legs may be in the fame fituation as thoſe of the 


lamb, fig. 1. 


The lamb, fig. 3. — the top of its head 


foremoſt; its noſe is turned backwards, and ac- 


cordingly muſt be brought forward ſo as to be in 


8 ſimilar ſituation with that of ſig. 1. 


The lamb, fig. 4. has its right fore· leg B, 


Py ſtopped by the umbilical cord C, which goes 
round it; the cord muſt be broken, and then 
the right leg is to be drawn forward and placed 


near the left one E, that they may be both in the 


ſame ſituation as thoſe of the lamb, fig. 1. 
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PLATE VI. 


Tuknk : are two ewes A, B, in labour, in an 
_ encloſure, formed with hurdles C, and with a 
wall D, expoſed to the ſouth; the rack E, is faſ- 


tened to the wall. A part of the involucrums of 
the fœtus of the ewe A is already come out of 
the matrix, and forms a ks F, which is full of 


; _— 


The ewe B, is more adranced in ew labour; = 
the involucrums of the fœtus are broken, and the 
head of the lamb C, makes its appearance. The 
fore-feet are under: the noſe ; in this caſe the ewe 
does not want the ſhepherd's aſſiſtance; nor 
ſhould he even touch her as long as ſhe has 
ſtrength enough. But if he perceives that ſhe i 8 
growing weak, he muſt treat her in the manner, 


: that has been Kerbe above, p. 226. 
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PI. ATE VI. 


Wx ſee in this plate a ſhepherd, aſſiſting an 
ewe in labour. He draws the head A, and the 
fore· feet B, of the lamb gently, to bring them 
out, when the ewe is become too weak. The 
ſhepherd ought to dip his fingers in oil, leſt he 
may injure the parts which he touches; he muſt 
alſo avail himſelf of the exertions, which the ewe ; 
makes herſelf. 
But, if the fore · feet &1 not appear 14 the 
5 b noſe, he muſt not attempt to draw out the 
head. He muſt endeavour to paſs one or more 
of his fingers gently between the matrix and the 
lamb, ſo as to find out the ſituation of the feet, 
and to draw them forward under the head, if the 
umbilical cord be not in the way.* 


* When the ewes e ready to yean their lambs, great 
caution ſhould be uſed by the ſhepherd. He ſhould not be 
over forward in giving them aſſiſtance, but ſuffer nature to 
complete her work. Much damage has ariſen from impati- 
ence, or haſtineſs of temper on ſuch occaſions. I therefore 
recommend the waiting with coolneſs the proper time. 
Circumſtances ſometimes ariſe, where help may be neceſ- 
fary, but nature will a& ſufficiently her own part ninety-nine 
times in the hundred. —( Experienced Farmer. 1798) 


As 
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As the fifth, faxth, and ſeventh Plate will illuſ- 
irate the directions to affiſt Cows in difficult 
births, we have added an Extract from 
DOWNING'S Diſorders incident to horned 


9 in London in 1797. 


| DIRECTIONS FOR EXTRACTING CALVES. 
— 


To extract a calf when it preſents itſelf in any 


improper poſition or unnatural way of lying in 
the cow, and in ſuch poſtures that it cannot be 
extracted by the force of men and horſes, without 
preſent death to either the cow, the calf, or both, 
until it is moved and replaced, ſo as to rectify - 
the head and legs, placing them in ſuch an ex- 


tractionable poſition or proper form, as hereafter 
deſcribed. 


When the efforts of nature are not too much 


exhauſted or weakened, by rendering the neceſ- 
fary aſſiſtance in a ſuitable manner; the extraction 

in moſt difficult caſes will be eaſily completed, 
and the calf brought from the cow, without any 


injury either to the one or the other. Unleſs 


proper and timely relief be given, the cow or the 


calf is ſure to be deſtroyed, to the utter loſs of 
the owner, as J am confident great numbers of 
both 
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both have been loſt in a moment, by people mak- 
ing an attempt to extract a calf, when it has been 
coming in a wrong poſition; no one ought to go 
about the operation who is unſkilled in the buſi- 
neſs, as too many within my obſervation have fa- 
tally done.—I will therefore endeavour to lay 
down inſtructions every way ſufficient and as plain 
EO poſſible, which, if properly attended to, will 
be highly uſeful to individuals, and beneficial to 
mankind in general. 


——— 


A NATVU RAL POSITION, | 


15 when the calf lies i in the calf bed or dow. 

A natural form is when the calf preſents itſelf 
with its fore-feet and head foremoſt, with its back 
upwards, or in the fame direction as the cow's 

back, and the noſe Ving between the fore · feet. 


— — 
OBSERVATIONS. | 


They who attempt the operation, muſt proceed _ 
with great care, when they undertake to ex- 
amine or ſearch the cow, by uſing the gentleſt 
means poſſible, taking a proper opportunity to do 
it, while the pains or throes of the cow ceaſe. 

This 1s to be done after the bladder of water 

has been ſeen, with other evacuations, that al- 
ways make an appearance lome time previous to 


the calf coming. 
Then 
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Then ſhould the cow remain very reſtleſs, 
with ſtrong pains or throes upon her, for ten 
or a dozen quick and violent motions, and no part 
of the calf to be ſeen, a thorough ſearch muſt 
be made to find how the calf lies, in the follow- 
ing manner. 8 
Firſt, ſupple the band and arm well with warm 
water, then anoint them with freſh hog's lard, 


and introduce the hand gently up the cow's 


ſhape, and carefully ſearch round about the calf 
as far as the arm will admit of, ſo as to be per- 
fectly fatisfied of the exact poſture the calf may 


le, or be forced into, contrary to a natural ſituati- 


on, poſition, or form, which I have before de- 
ſcribed 
attendin g all unnatural extractions, J will there- 
fore endeavour to lay down ſuch methods as will 


” prevent violent mcans being uſed, and ſubſtitute 


proper and gentle treatment, with different expe- 
riments to be practiſed i in order to effect a ſafe 
and ſpeedy extraction, in nearly all the improper 
poſtures of a calf lying, as many will be found on 
examination in ſeveral of the unnatural poſitions 
here: after deſcribed. Due conſideration muſt be 
taken, firſt to move and replace the calf, and put 
it into a poſition favorable for extraction. 
This may at all times be done beſt, when the 


See natural poſition Much danger 


cow is ſtanding upon her legs, and the operator 


muſt be ſure to get a right knowledge in what 
manner the calf 5 and adjuſt the head and 
legs 
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legs WIR any further attempt is made to extract 
or draw the calf. 


3 UNNATURAL POSITION, OR THE CALF COMING 
| THE REVERSE WAY, 1. 


Suppl a calf a its tail where its head 
and fore· feet ought to be, when it comes in a 
| natural way, with its hind legs quite under its 
| belly, do not make the leaſt attempt to turn it; 
puſni or preſs the flat part of the hand to the 

haunches or hips of the calf, until it be removed 

back far enough to come at the hocks of its legs; 
when the calf is removed ſufficiently back that 

the hand may raiſe up one of the hind feet at a 
time, by taking hold of the inſide of the calf 's 
leg at the hock, and pull at it there, the joint 
will bend fo as the clees or horny part of the foot 
can be incloſed in the hand; ; this will prevent the 

foot from doing any injury to the uterus or the 

| calf-bag; ſuch as tearing it or bruiſing that, or 

any other part, in the cow. 
The foot, that is ſo incloſed in the hand, is to 

be brought gently to the entrance of the cow's 
| ſhape, and if a cord be fixed to, it will be better. 
2K Then 
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Then the perſon ſhould proceed with the other 
foot, and get it up into the ſame direction, and 
by the very ſame method the firſt was got up, or 
placed ready for extraction, when both the feet 
are brought together at the entrance of the ſhape 


in a regular ſituation, there is nothing wanting 


in this caſe, but pulling quite ſteadily at the legs 


of the calf, to give nature the neceſſary aſſiſtance, 
bbſerving to do it at the time, the cow has her 


” pans. or throes upon her. 


| CAUTION. 


Tt will ſometimes happen, while the operator is 
adjuſting the calf 's legs, &c. and placing them for 
ecerxttraction, the navel ſtring of the calf may break, 
and from that a large quantity of blood will flow | 
rapidly upon the perſon; this ſhould not be much 
regarded, as the redundancy will ſoon ſtop : this 


The more expeditiouſly the calf | is tt, be 
when it comes the backward way, the greater 

probability there is of ſaving its life: there is 
ſome danger of ſuffocation, when the calf is ob- 


üged to be — from the cow in that way, 
| although 


flooding is general with all cows at the time of 
calving. 
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. it is quite as eaſy for the cow, as any 
natural poſition. | 


UNNATURAL POSITION, 2. 
— 


Is when a calf prevents its two fore-feet, and 
the head does not appear with the feet and legs. 
In this caſe a long arm is very uſeful—ſupple the 
hand, &c. as before directed, examine gently 
where the head is, and it will be found moſtly 
doubled back over the hips of the calf, or per- 
haps it may lie againſt the ribs of it on the one 
fide. or the other; the ſituation of the head will 
be at one time nearer, and another farther off, 
juſt as nature has placed it by the cow's motions. 
W ben the calf's noſe lies over its rump, much 
| difficulty will ariſe in bringing the head into its 
proper place, which is between the fore-legs, that 
| being a poſition ſuitable for extraction. „ 
When the noſe is not to be come at, the fin- 
gers muſt be got into the calf*s mouth and take 
hold of the jaw bone, and return the head by that 
means. My method at all times in this caſe is to 
keep the arm in the cow to the full extent of it, 
when the head is ſo far back, until the pains or 
throes of the cow will enable me to fix the fin- 
gers in the noſe or againſt the jaw of the calf : 
nature will greatly aſſiſt in forcing the calf nearer 
5 33 in 
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in this operation, if the perſon will keep his'arm 
in the cow, until the head can be completely ad- 
juſted. After that is done, the calf may be eaſi- 
ly extracted, by pulling at the head and legs, 
duly waiting for the time, when the pains: or 
throes are on the cow. 


POSITION, 3. 
— 4 — 


1 4 the calf preſents itſelf ſide ways or 
nearly belly upwards, and the head turned back 
over the one ſhoulder or the other with the legs 


appearing. Gently remove the calf back with 


the hand, until you can bring the head forward 


= with the legs into a ſuitable form fit for extracti- 


on, then proceed in the uſual way: as before men- : 
tioned to bring it from the cow. 


— 
| POSITION, 4. 
In this poſture the Calf will be dead nine times 
out of ten, preſenting its fore-feet and the head 
quite under its briſket and belly.—Puſn the calf 
back until the hand can be introduced to the noſe. 
I) here is a conſiderable deal of ſtrength and 


activity required from the exertions of the hand 
in 
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in this operation, to do it well; it chiefly depend- 

ing on that to bring the head into its proper 

place, which is to be brought into the ſame di- 

rection as the feet, and placed with them at the 
entrance of the cow's ſhape ready for extraction. 
When the head is fo rectiſied with the legs, 
the extraction will be done in the uſual way, giv- 
ing a little aſſiſtance at the head and legs, at a 
time when nature requires it. 5 

It is in vain to attempt to bring the calf from 
the cow, by pulling at the feet in this caſe, unleſs 
the head be firſt rightly aJuſted. 


POSITION, 5. 


The head will appear "VOY or preſenting i it- 
ſelf and neither hind nor fore-leg with it; or per- 
haps the head and one fore- leg only.—Puſh back 
the calf with the hand againſt the ſhoulders or 
briſket, until room be had to come at the knees 
of the calf; in this caſe the feet are generally fold- 
ed under the calf's belly ; the hand muſt be got 
gently to the bend of the knee, and you muſt 
pull there by degrees, that one of the feet 
may be got forward, fo as the clees or horny part 
of the foot can be incloſed in the hand, which 
will prevent injuring the cow in bringing each foot 

| to 
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to the entrance of the cow's ſhape, and in the 
neceſſary direction fit to be extracted from the 


cow, by giving the efforts of nature the uſual aſ- 
ſiſtance as before deſcribed. 


POSITION, 6. 


The head and one leg appearing, or the head 


without a leg with it: this may happen either 
_ way at different times. If the head ſhould have 
appeared a few hours before the cow is diſcover- 
ed to be calving, as many are in that ſituation, 
te calf will be deſtroyed through the cow re- 
maining in that reſtleſs ſtate, frequently lying 
down and getting up in a haſty manner. This is 
co occaſioned by the violent agitation of the cows 


throes or motions, whereby the head will be great- 
ly bruiſed and ſwelled, ſo as to make it too large 


to go back for the purpoſe of getting up the legs. 
The head to be ſkinned and cut off, fi it is ſwelled, 
| ſo as to prevent extraction. TT 8 
Take a ſharp knife and make a ſlit from the 
pole of the head, beginning between the two 


cars, and bring the knife doun to the end of the 
noſe. 


In ſkinning it, fofce the kin back over the firſt 


joint of the neck, and amputate it there. Then 


the 
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the calf will pull back by. puſhin g at the neck or 
againſt the briſket, either of which is moſt conve- 
nient to remove ſufficiently to get up the feet, by 
taking hold at the knees of the calf and bringing 
them to the entrance of the ſhape, in the ſame way 
as the directions are given in the laſt poſition, to 
place the fore-feet proper for extraction.— After 
that, place or wrap the looſe ſkin, which is left on 
the neck, carefully over the rough and ragged 
bony part of the neck, that no injury may be 
done to the cow, by drawing the calf; ſome part 
of the looſe ſkin muſt be pulled at, all the time 
another perſon is aſſiſting at the legs, as the ſtump 
end of the neck where the head is taken from 


1 does not fix itſelf againſt the haunch bone of the 


cow, which will entirely ſtop the extracting the 
calf, and it muſt be put back again to releaſe it. 


_ POSITION, 7. 


A calf may be fan on its back, with i its fore 
and hind legs folded nearly together over its bel- 
ly, and cloſe up to the cow's back, with the head 
appearing, or perhaps the head will be doubled 
back even with the ribs, on the one fide or the 
other of the calf; or it may poſſibly happen in ſuch 
a poſition, that one of the hind legs may get to the 

entrance 
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entrance th the ſhape; that muſt be put back, 
and the fore-legs and head brought forward; al- 
ways be ſure to ſecure the clees of the calf ſafe in 
your hand, which will at all times prevent doing 
any injury to the uterus or calf bag, whenever 


it is neceſſary to pat the feet back, or r bring them 


forward to the cow's ſhape. 
It is to be underſtood the calf cannot be extrafied | 


with one hind-leg and one fore-leg coming to- 


gether: very little judgment is wanted to make that 
| diſcovery, there being ſuch a difference between 
ble hocks and knees of the calf, as will be eaſily 5 
found out by the perſon that ſearches the cow. 
All inſtrumental methods of extraction I wiſh to 


1 5 N avoid as much as poſſible. 


Many people uſe a hook to return the head of 8 


the calf, when lying in the ſituation I have deſ- 
cribed in the ſecond poſition. This hook ſhould 


be made of tough Iron, about four inches long, 


leaving a crooked point at the one end, and a 
loop or hole at the other, for the purpoſe of fixing 


a cord to it. The hook is to be conveyed to the 
head of the calf, and the point placed either i in 


. the ſockets of the calf's eyes, cavity of the ears, 


or in the mouth, which ever the operator finds 


moſt convenient to retain faſt hold by: the head 
will replace by pulling at the cord, and by that 


means many return the head by this method placed 
in a poſition proper for extraction. 
I would not recommend this method to be put in 


— practice, but as little as ever the operator can help. 
| My 
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My common practice is to keep the arm in 
the cow as before mentioned—See the ſecond poje- 
tion, —until I can get hold of the calf *s noſe or jaw, 

which I have there directed to be done. — Great 
danger attends uſing the hook, ſhould it be mor- 
ed out of the place it is fixed, as the cow's moti- 
ons may get it out of its proper place, let what- 
ever care will be taken, and the cow may receive 
ſuch injury, as will ruin and deſtroy her, ſhould 
it catch and tear the uterus or calf-bag, or in- 
| wardly bruiſe any other part of the paſſage. 
It is impoſſible at all times to rely upon its 
keepin g ſafe where it is intended to remain, while 
the head be returned into a right direction. 
If the calf be dropſical, it will be known from 
= the largeneſs thereof: and when the extraction 
cannot be made in the uſual way, from the calf 
containing a large quantity of water, a knife ſhould 
bdbe cautiouſly uſed as follows, by piercing it into 
the entrail part of the belly of the calf : this will 
let out the water, when a dropſical calf comes 
the backward way; it will be ſafely and eaſily 
done, as the abdomen or lower part of the belly 
will be readily come at by guiding the knife up 7 
between the calf's hind legs. 

N A deſcription of ſeveral other poſitions OY 
be added, but thefe being the moſt common 
within my practice, I truſt that great utility may 
be gained from theſe plain inſtructions, by every 
one that wiſhes to be informed how to perform 

ſuch operations. 
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PLATE VIII. 


In this plate we ſee how the four legs of a 


ram-lamb ought to be tied together, "ug. ä 


| prepare it for caſtration. 


The ſhepherd, fig. 2, holds the lamb ag 


his knees, while the young ſhepherd, fig. 3. keeps 


its legs with one hand, and places the other hand 


upon its belly to prevent it from ſtirring. Then 
the ſhepherd, fig. 2, makes two inciſions A, B, 


fig. 4, in the places where he feels the teſticles, 


and draws them out together with the firings that -, 
follow them. 
In fig. 5, are repreſented the two iid A, 
B, and the ſtring C, together with the teſticle 
D, which are come out of the inciſion A. The ; 
ſtrings muſt not be torn but cut at the place 
Q*. 
In fig. 6, we ſee the ſtring wich its involu- 
crums, and in fig. 7, the ſame ſtring without the 
involucrums A, that contained the tube B, and 
the veſſels C. It is at the place B, C, that the 
| ſtring is to be cut, to prevent the animal from 
generating, — 


* Some Engliſh ſhepherds bite them off. 
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PLATE IX. 


TIE RE is s repreſented i in this plate a ſhepherd 
A, fig. 1, who holds a knife B, in his hand, and 
1s beginning to caſtrate an ewe· lamb G. This 
lamb is ſtretched on its right ſide, near the end 
of a table D E, ſo that its head F, is hanging 
over. Another ſhepherd G, is placed near the 
head F, of the lamb, and with his right hand 
holds faſt the two fore· legs, and the right hind- 
leg H. A third ſhepherd I, keeps faſt with 
both his hands the left leg K, and ſtretches it 
backwards. The ſhepherd A, raiſes the ſkin of 
the left ſide with the thumb and firſt finger of 
his left hand, and forms a fold L, at an equal 
diſtance from the higheſt part of the hip- bone 
and from the navel M. The ſhepherd G, length- 
ens the fold L, as far as the place N. The ſhep- 
herd A, cuts this fold with the knife B, and 
makes an inciſion, which ought to be an inch and 
a half long. 

In fig. 2, is ſeen the ſame lamb with the inci- 
ſion A, which is placed at an equal diſtance from 


the upper part B of the hip-bone and from the 
navel C, and in the ſame line. 
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In fig. 3, we ſee the hand A, of a ſhepherd, 
who puts his finger into the inciſion B, to ſearch 
for the ovarium. When he finds it, he draws it 
out gently, together with the parts, which it is 
annexed to; he cuts off the ovarium, and repla- 
ces the other parts in the lamb's belly. Laſtly 
he ſtitches the Place, where the inciſion Was 


made. 
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PLATE XXI. 


Inis plate repreſents a ſhepherd bleeding 2 
ſheep, the vein that is opened, and the nſtru- 
ment, that ſerves for lancet, knife, and grater. 

The ſhepherd, fig. 1, holds a ſheep A B, be- 
tween his legs with its back againſt a wall, to 
prevent it from going backwards. He puts his 

left hand under its head, and holds faſt the under 
jaw in ſuch a manner, that his fingers touch the 
right branch of the jaw in its back part, and com- 
preſs the vein that paſſes there. The ſhepherd 
| holds the lancet in his right hand, and opens the 

vein below the tubercle, that is formed upon the 5 

lower part of the ſheep's cheek by the root of 
the fourth grinding tooth, which is the largeſt 1 
of the upper teeth. This tubercle indicates the 
ſituation of the vein, and the ſhepherd can even 
feel it before he opens it, as it fwells by the com- 
preſſion. 

In fig. 3. 1 repreſented the tubercle A, and 
the vein B, on a ſheep's head. The ſame parts 
A and B, are ſeen on the head of a lamb, fig 2, 
and on a ſcull, fig. 4. 

The inſtrument, fig. 5, is SOLE at the 

end A, ſo as to ſerve for a lancet. It can be 
uſed as a knife with its blade A B. The end C, 
of the handle is roughed and forms a grater. 
PLATE 
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PLATE XXI. 


In figure I, of this 5 we "R A ſhepherd 
ſcratching a ſheep, for the purpoſe of rubbing it 
afterwards with the ointment for the ſcab. At 
fig. 2, is the box that contains the ointment, and 
at fig. 3, the ſcratche. 

The ſhepherd holds the ſheep faſt iy the neck i 
7 between his legs, and with both his hands puts 
the wool aſide at the place A, where he ſees the 
ſigns of the ſcab, and takes off the ſcruff with 
the grater. He then rubs the affected part with 


the ointment. The ſuet, that enters in the com- 


= poſition of this ointment, when it is to be uſed 1 in 
ſummer, or the greaſe, when it is for winter, 


gives it a conſiſtency, that prevents its flowing 
off from the ſcabby parts. 


It is only the end of the handle of the inſtru- 


ment, fig. 2, that ſerves as a gue, as has been 
ſaid _ 
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A MEMOIR 


ON THE MOST NECESSARY REMEDIES FOR 


SHEEP, 


= Read at a publie meeting of che Royal Society of 
Ppt on r 27, 51 778. 


By Mr. Da UBENTOX\ : 


| 


Sheep bear with all the incletnencies of wea- 
ther in our climate, except the great heat of the 
ſun; their wool protects them againſt the moſt 
ſevere cold. I have, for theſe ten years paſt, in 
the northern part of Burgundy, ſome flocks, 
which are expoſed to the air, day and night, the 
whole year round; the hard froſt of 1768 and 
1776, did not injure them in the leaſt, although 
Reaumer's thermometer was at 14 degrees and a 
half, and even at 18 degrees below ZEro. The 
duongeſt 
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longeſt and moſt heavy rains; the ſnow that they 
were covered with, and which they ſwallowed as 
the only drink they had; the icicles, that were 
formed on-their wool and {tuck to it, did not 
bring any diſeaſe upon them; but the heat of the 
ſun has cauſed the death of ſeveral ſheep in the 

fields, and would have cauſed that of many more, 


3 they had not been ſpeedily relieved. 


The diſeaſe, cauſed by exceſſive heat, is called 
by the ſame name the Heat. The beſt fed, the 
ſtrongeſt ſheep, and thoſe that have moſt blood, 1 
are principally ſubject to it. The ſheep, that are 
attacked with it, open their mouths to breathe; 
they foam; blood flows from their noſes; they 
have 4 rattling in their throats, and a palpitati- 
on in their ſides. Their eyes grow red: they 
hang down their heads, ſtagger, and in a ſhort time 
drop dead. When they are dead, the eyes, 
cheeks, neck, and the inſide of the mouth and 


noſe are of a mixed red and blackiſh colour; on 


opening their bodies one finds the blood-veſlels 
ſwelled in all the parts, that have been mentioned, 
and in the head. All theſe ſymptoms plainly in- 
Jicate the neceſſity of bleeding; ; and in fact the 
diſeaſe ceaſes very ſoon, if they are blooded in 
time. This remedy is therefore one of the moſt 
neceſſary in hot climates, in temperate climates, 
ſuch as ours, and even in cold climates, when the 
fun is very hot in ſummer, . 


There 
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There is another remedy abſolutely neceſſary 
for ſheep in all countries and in all ſorts of wea- 
ther, I mean the remedy for the ſcab; ſheep are 
more ſubject to this diſeaſe than to any other. 
Flocks placed upon a foil- the moſt ſuitable to 
their ſpecies, even to their breed, are not exempt 
from it; the beſt attended, the beſt fed, and 


the moſt vigorous ſheep may become feabby. : 
When the fat of the greaſe of the wool grows 


rank, it affects the ſkin and gives it a diſpoſition 


for the ſcab. If this diſeaſe be not checked on 
its firſt appearance, it ſpoils the wool and makes 
it fall. If nothing be oppoſed to the progreſs of 
A, it cauſes ulcers in the fleſh, rots the bones, 
and deſtroys the animal. A remedy for ſo com- 
mon and dangerous a diſeaſe is even more neceſ- 
ſary than bleeding, becauſe ſheep are oftener ſub- 
Jett to the ſcab, than to the Heat. The obſerva- 
tions, that I have made on theſe two remedies, 
Vill be the ſubje& of this Memoir. 


w_ 
THE HEAT, 
Sheep are blooded in different parts of the bo- 
dy, in the forehead; above and below the eyes; 
in the ears; in the jugular vein; in the fore. legs; : 
in the tail; in the feet, &c. 
Before we examine theſe different modes of bleed- 
ing, it is proper to make ſome reflections upon the 
manner of treating the diſeaſes of ſheep. It ought 
2 M to 
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to be proportioned to the ſtrength of the animal, 
and to the knowledge, that ſhepherds are ſuſ- 
ceptible of with regard to medicine and ſurgery. 
A ſheep, that is attacked with a lingering diſ- 
order, 1s of little value, and no remedies, but 
ſuch as are very cheap, ſhould be applied to it. 
In accidental diſeaſes, which can be cured ſpee- 
dily, the ſheep loſes nothing of its value, if the 
remedy be an eaſy one, and if it does not ſpoil 
the wool. . 
It is therefore neceſſary thas the ſheep ſhould be 
blooded ſpeedily, and that the vein, which is to 


be opened, be large enough to give a ſufficient . 


quantity of blood, and in a part or the body, 5 
where there is no woot. - 
Lb believe, that in moſt diſcaſes of 1 it is not 

requiſite to chooſe that part of the body, 1 in which 
bleeding might ſeem moſt favourable. The moſt 0 
ſkilful phyſicians do not agree as to the various 

effects of bleeding from the different parts of the 

human body; how then could ſhepherds act, 


conſidering the ſcanty information they could ac- 


quire upon a ſubject, which is not underſtood as 

to the brute creation? It is therefore better not 
to trouble them with a praxis, in which they would 
commit groſs miſtakes, and which ſeems to be 

uſeleſs for ſheep in the moſt ordinary caſes. 
But, when a diſeaſe attacks ſeveral flocks, ex- 
tends from one diſtrict to another, and ſpreads 
into ſeveral provinces, it then becomes an object 


of the greateſt importance and conſideration. In 
theſe 
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theſe unhappy caſes all the reſources of the medi- 
cal art muſt be made uſe of, and among others 
that of different bleedings. The moſt able phy- 
ficians ought to inquire into the cauſes and reme- 
dies of a diſeaſe, that threatens the deſtruction of 
theſe moſt uſeful animals. ” 
It is with this view, that the Royal Society of 
Phyſicians has eſtabliſhed a permanent correſpon- 
dence with the ſhepherds for the purpoſe of in- 
ſtructing them, In preſſing caſes, ſome members 
of the ſociety will go themſelves to direct the ſhep- 
| herds as to the method of treating the flocks. : My 
obſervations upon the bleeding of ſheep do not 
extend to rare and complicated circumſtances. 1 


am of opinion, that in ordinary caſes, it is ſuf- 


ficient for a ſhepherd to know how to draw blood 
in a part of the ſheep” s body, which is fayourable 
at the ſame time, as to the largeneſs of the vein, 
the facility of the operation, and the preſervation 
of the wool. According to theſe requiſites, 1 
| ſhall now examine the various blecdings, that are 1 
uſed in different parts of ſheep's bodies, 8 

I be veins of the forehead are ſmall, and ac- 
cordingly afford but a very ſmall quantity of 
blood; they cannot be felt with the finger. 
Blood cannot be drawn above or below the 


eye, or between the two eyes, except from that 


part of the angular vein, which extends from the 
hollow between the eye-brows to the upper part 
of the cheek. Therefore, although theſe three 
bleedings are known by three different denomina- 


M 2 tions, 
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tions, they can be reduced. to one, which takes 
place in different parts of a portion of the angu- 
lar vein about an inch and an half long. This 
bleeding yields plenty of blood, becauſe the vein 


is large; but it is not eaſy to feel it- with one's 


finger, although it ſhould be ſwelled, and accor- 
dingly there is often danger of cutting the fleſh 
without drawing blood. 
The veins of the temples cannot be compreſſed 
ſo as to ſwell them; for they are too ſmall. In 
ſeveral breeds of ſheep the temples are covered 
with wool ; and it is difficult to draw blood in that 
part from thoſe, that have horns, I got how. 
ever ſeveral ſheep of that kind blooded in the 
temples, but the blood, inſtead of flowing, came 
out only in drops. 
When blood is drawn from the ears, it is done 
by means of a wound, becauſe the veins are ſo 
ſmall, that many of them muſt be opened to- 
gether. An inciſion is made in the ear, and then 


it is ſtruck to make the blood come out; this is 


a bad proceſs and ſhould not be allowed but in 


1 very preſſing caſes, in which — better could 


be done. 


Blooding in the 3 vein, in the 8 
and above the knees is too one for molt ſhep- 


* For the meagrims, turn, or giddy, I have cured great : 
numbers by pulling the ears violently, and then cutting them 
off as cloſe as poſſible to the head. (Parkinſon 5 Experienced 
Farmer, 1798, Vol. I. p. 182) 8 


herds, 
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herds, and one man alone could not eaſily perform 
the operation ; and beſides, bleeding at the neck or 


fore-legs would ſpoil the wool. 
| There are two ways of drawing blood from 


the tail, the one from the part that has no wool, 
and the other from the extremity. The firſt of 
them gives but a ſmall quantity of blood. 
To draw blood from the end of the tail, one 
muſt at leaſt cut the laſt falſe vertebra; this 
operation cannot be performed with a lancet. 
In doing it, the veins and arteries together with 
the bone are cut; the fleſh ſhrinks back and 


leaves the bone uncovered, and there remains a 
wound. 


Blood! is drawn ficm different parts 165 ſheep” 8 
feet; but in theſe parts there are only ſmall veins. 
Beſides, it is to be feared, that the dirt, which 
often gets into the cicatrix, may cauſe an inflam. 
mation and a depoſition, which not only lames 
the animal, but may reach to its heels; there is 

alſo this inconvenience, that blood cannot be ; 


eaſily drawn from the foot by one man alone. 


T have diſcovered another manner of blooding 
ſheep, which I think preferable to all the uſual 
ones, becauſe it is not ſubje& to any of the in- 
conveniencies, that I have mentioned, and be. 
cauſe it is more eaſily performed. The blood is 


drawn from the low part of the cheek at the root 


of the fourth grinding tooth, which is the thick- 


eſt of all, as its root is alſo the largeſt. The 
place, 
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tions, they can be reduced. to one, which takes 
place in different parts of a portion of the angu- 
lar vein about an inch and an half long. This 
bleeding yields plenty of blood, becauſe the vein 


is large ; but it is not eaſy to feel it- with one's 


finger, although it ſhould be ſwelled, and accor- 


dingly there is often danger of cutting ie fleſh | 


without drawing blood. 


I) be veins of the temples cannot be compreſſed 5 
ſo as to ſwell them; for they are too ſmall. In 
ſeveral breeds of ſheep the temples are covered 
with wool; and it is difficult to draw blood in that 
part from thoſe, that have horns. I got how- 
ever ſeveral ſheep of that kind blooded in the 
temples, but the blood, inſtead of flowing, came | 


out only in drops. 


it is ſtruck to make the blood come out ; this is 


a bad proceſs and ſhould not be allowed but in 
very Penny caſes, in which — better could 


be done. 


Blooding in the W vein, in the fore- legs, 
and above the knees is too difficult for moſt ſhep-- 


* For the meagrims, turn, or giddy, I have cured great 


numbers by pulling the ears violently, and then cutting them 
off as cloſe as poſſible to the head. ( Parkinſon' 5 Experienced 
. 1798. Vol. I. p-. 1822 


herds, 


When blood is drawn from the ears, it is done 

by means of a wound, becauſe the veins are ſo 
ſmall, that many of them muſt be opened to- 
gether. An inciſion is made in the ear, and then 
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herds, and one man alone could not eaſily perform 
the operation; and beſides, bleeding at the neck or 
fore- legs would ſpoil the wool. 1 
There are two ways of drawing blood from 
the tail, the one from the part that has no Wool, 
and the other from the extremity. The firſt of 
them gives but a ſmall quantity of blood. 
Io draw blood from the end of the tail, one 
muſt at leaſt cut the laſt falſe vertebra; this 
operation cannot be performed with a lancet. 
In doing it, the veins and arteries together with 
5 the bone are cut; the fleſh ſhrinks back and 
leaves the bane uncovered, and there remains A 
= wound, 
Blood is drawn from Aſſerent parts of ſheep? $ 
Feet ; but in theſe parts there are only ſmall veins. 
| Beſides, it is to be feared, that the dirt, which 
often gets into the cicatrix, may cauſe an inflam- 
mation and a depaſition, which not only lames 
| the animal, but may reach to its heels; there is 
aallſo this inconvenience, that blood cannot be 
— eaſily drawn from the foot by one man alone. 
I have diſcovered another manner of blooding 
ſheep, which I think preferable to all the uſual 
ones, becauſe it is not ſubject to any of the in- 
conveniencies, that I have mentioned, and be- 
cauſe it is more eaſily performed. The blood is 
drawn from the low part of the cheek at the root 
of the fourth grinding tooth, which is the thick- 
eſt of all, as its root is & the largeſt. The 
place, 
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place, where it is, is marked on the exterior coat 
of the bone of the upper jaw by a tubercle big 
enough to be felt with the finger, when one 
touches the ſkin of the cheek. This tubercle is a 


very ſure index for finding the angular vein, that - 


paſſes under it. This vein extends from the lower- 77 
moſt line of the under jaw near the angle of it, 


a. to under the tubercle; farther on it curves 


and extends as far as the your between the 
s eye-brows. 
To draw blood in that part, the ſhepherd puts 
the lancet open between his teeth, then places 


the ſheep between his legs, and holds it faſt. He 
Pa. keeps his left knee a little more forward than the 8 
- right. He puts his left hand under the animal's 


head, and holds faſt the under jaw in ſuch a man. 
: ner, that his fingers touch the right branch of 
the jaw near its extremity, and compreſs the 
angular vein for the purpoſe of ſwelling it. 
With the other hand he touches the right check 
of the ſheep at the part, which is nearly at = 
equal diſtance from the eye and mouth. He finds 
there the tubercle, that is to direct him; he can 


= alſo feel the angular vein ſwelled under k. Then 


he takes the lancet with his right hand, and opens 
the vein with a cut upwards, of about half the 
breadth of a finger, below the middle of the 
tubercle. 
I can ſay without exaggeration, that a blind 
man could draw blood from that part, becauſe 
he 
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he would feel with one of his fingers the tuber- 
cle, while he would be making the inciſion. 
Bleeding at the cheek is therefore both ſafe 
and eaſy, becauſe no miſtake can be made as to 
the ſituation of the vein, and becauſe it is large 
enough to afford a ſufficient quantity of blood, as 
it receives that of the veins of the forehead, eye- 


brows, noſe, and upper lip, &c. The blood is 


| kept there by the ſhepherd's hand, which ſerves 
as a ligament at the angle of the jaw. There is 
no danger of cutting the artery; for I have al- 
ways found a ſpace between it and the vein, at 


the place, where the blood is drawn. This ope- 


ration can be performed by one man alone. 
All theſe advantages have induced me to pre · 
fer! it, to the drawing blood elſewhere, after re- 
0 peated comparative experiments. 


— 
THE s CAB. 


1 ſhall now point out a a remedy for d the ſcab, 
which is preferable to the uſual ones. ey 

The ſcab in ſheep makes a continual babe ; 
the longer it has laſted, the more difficult it is to 
be cured. The ſhepherd therefore ought to be 
very attentive in diſcovering the firſt ſymptoms of 
t. He muſt watch his flock carefully, to ſee if 
any of them ſcratch themſelves with their feet or 
teeth, or if they rub themſelves againſt the racks, 
trees, walls, &c. if the wool is ſoiled with mud 
in 
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in thoſe parts of the body, that a ſheep can get at 
with its feet; if there are any locks of wool dif- 
compoſed, which the ſheep had dragged with its 
teeth or rubbed with its foot. Theſe figns indi- 
cate - an itching cauſed by vermin, the ſcab, or 
other diſeaſes. The ſhepherd ought to inſpect 
the ſheep in thoſe parts, where the wool is diſ- 
compoſed, to ſee whether there be * real ſymp- 
toms of the ſcab. 


The ſymptoms are theſe. The ſkin is lender Fen 


in the ſcabby parts than elſewhere, and one feels 

_ certain grains under the finger. It is covered with 
white ſcales, as alſo with cruſts or little lumps, 
which are at firſt red and inflamed, but after- 
wards become White or green. All theſe ſymp- 5 
toms cauſe an itching; but there is another ſort 
of ſcab, that does not itch at all; it ſpreads quick- 
ly under the wool, and the wool, inſtead of falling 


off, turns of a reddiſh colour and grows into lumps, . 
as if it had been trodden upon. DO 
| When any of theſe ſymptoms are perceived, 


the remedy for the ſcab muſt be immediately ap- 
plied. However, if there be reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the diſeaſe proceeds from fatigue or unclean- 
| linefs, from bad air or from the heat of the ſtalls, 
from want of nouriſhment or from the bad quality 
of it, it is neceſſary to remove the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, as otherwiſe it would obſtruct the action 
of the remedy. If the ſcab is cauſed by any other 
ſickneſs, they muſt be both cured. at the fame 
time. 
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time. When the ſcab is neither inveterate nor 
ulcerated, it can be cured by the application of ex- 
| ternal remedies alone, without uſing internal ones. 
A great number of ſuch remedies has been appli- 
ed, which it would be too tedious and to no pur- 
poſe to adduce; I ſhall _y mention the 1 
ones. 5 ; 
The moſt uſual remedies are tobacco-water, 5 
cade- oil, the ſolution of green vitriol, of alum, or 


of common falt, the flour of ſulphur, grey oint- 


ment, &c. All theſe remedies can cure the ſcab; 
but every one of them has its inconveniencies. 
| Tobacco-water, cade-oil, and the ſolution of falts 
are hurtful to the ſkin in a ſcabby ſtate; they in- 


creaſe and protra& the thickening, the dryneſs, - 


and the hardneſs of it, whereby the growth and 


9 the good condition of the wool are injured. Be- 


ſides, the tobacco, and particularly cade-oil cau- 
* ſome red and blackiſh ſtains, which ſpoil the 
wool. The ſulphur gives it a bad ſmell, that re- 
mains in the fleece after the ſhearing. The mer- 
cury of the grey ointment may cauſe a falivation 
both in the ſhepherds and the ſheep, to ſtop which 
internal remedies ſhould be uſed. Add to all 
this, that, as ſheep are intended for laughter, no 
remedies ſhould be uſed, but ſuch as cannot pro- 


duce any bad effect. 


Having tried all theſe remedies and ſeveral 
others on my ſheep, I have found, that it was 
neceſſary to ſearch for a better one, that would 
; 2N be 
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be of little expence and eaſy of application, and 

which would not communicate any bad quality to 

the wool, or to the fleſh of the animal. A mix- 

ture of ſuet or greaſe, with the eſſential oil of 
turpentine, anſwers all theſe purpoſes. Greaſe 
is preferable to ſuet in winter, becauſe it can be 
. ſpread more eaſily on the ſkin; but ſuet is better 
in ſummer, becauſe it does not melt as ſoon as 

| the greaſe. It is very eaſy to make up this re- 

me dy. 
Take a pound « hw. or eee meked. 

: When it is taken from the fire, mix it with 3 


quarter of a pound of oil of turpentine. This 
ointment coſts very little; it produces no bad « 


fect on the wool ; it ſoftens the ſkin, that was 
5 hardened by the ſcab, and it cures the diſeaſe. 
It can be made more efficacious by ** 
the quantity of the oil of turpentine. = 
It is eaſy to uſe it, without cutting of the 
vool where the ſcab is, it being ſufficient to ſet 
aſide ſome of the locks ſo as to uncover the affect- 


— part. The ſhepherd then rubs the ſkin with 


the ſcratcher, merely for the purpoſe of taking off 
the ſcruff, and when this is done, he lays on the 


ointment with his finger. 


There is a bad cuſtom of rubbing the Alas of 
ſcabby ſheep with a piece of broken earthen- 
ware or of brick, ſo as make it bleed, whence 


there comes a ſmall wound. I have given 
to my ſhepherds an inſtrument, which alone is 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient for the operations, that they have to per- 
form upon ſheep. It is a fort of knife, the point 
of which is two-edged. and ſerves for a lancet ; 
the handle terminates in a ſmall plate of 1 uy or 
bone, which forms a ſcratcher. 
Ellis, who is one of the beſt Engliſh authors, 
that have written on the management of ſheep, 
hass given ſeveral recipes for the ſcab, in which 
the oil of turpentine is mixed with beer, or with 
a decoction of tobacco, of ſoap, of urine, of brine 
&c. But I think, that the oil of turpentine has 
never been uſed in the manner 1 er and 
fo ſuitably to every circumſtance. I have been 
convinced of the efficacy of this ointment by long 


1 8 experience, and ſhall adduce only one of the moſt 


deciſive proofs. Laſt winter a flock of rams and 


. ewes was made to ſet out, without my knowledge, - 


for my ſheep-cote, in very bad eircumſtances,. 

They had two hundred leagues to go; the ewes 
were big with lamb; the ſeaſon was very ſevere 
and the ground covered with ſnow; As ſoon as 1 
heard of it, I wrote to have them ſtopped. · They 
| were at that time fifty leagues diſtant from my 
ſheep-cote ; the ewes had yeaned on the road; 
the lambs and many of the ewes died; both rams 
and ewes had loſt almoſt all their al; they 


were extenuated and covered over with the ſcab. 


Notwithſtanding all this, they have been a 
cured with the ointment, which I have deſcribed: 
They are at preſent in a very good condition. 


2 N 2 This | 
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This flock i is valuable for the excellent * 
of its wool. I make uſe of it for my experiments 
on the melioration of wool. The good health of 
the ewes and particularly of the rams is abſolutely 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, and on that account I 


have ſearched for the means of preſerving it, and 
of —— it when neceſſary. 


2s the year aa 5 Edward IV. chew king of 
= England, having received ſome favours from the 
King of Spain, and willing to return the kind- 
| neſs, very imprudently ſent him a preſent of ſome 
fine Englifh ſheep; theſe firſt cauſed the fine 
breed of ſheep there, which have been ſo famous, 5 
and alſo the decay of the woollen manufacture 
ü here in England, the demand for exportation be- 
ing conſiderably leſſened: to recover which, 
Queen Elizabeth odered the Lord Chancellor and 
Judges to ſit upon wool- packs, in the parliament 
houſe, in order to remind them of the decay in 
that branch of buſineſs, and (woot being the ſtaple 
- commodity in this kingdom) of the neceſlity of 


uſing the utmoſt vigilance to recover and maintain 


it. (Farmers Magazine, Vol. 3. p. 238. Ee 
Conſequently the native ſheep of Spain yielded 

wool improper for the manufacture. 

The Spaniards then applied to Barbary, and by 

the mixture of that breed acquired the excellent 


ſheep, 
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ſheep, that they have at preſent. It is in the 

power of the Engliſh to procure Barbary ſheep. 
A French author on the amelioration of wool 

| ridicules the Engliſh for not doing ſo. | 2 


M. Daubenton, author of the fore going Trea- 
tiſe, mentions the having imported 1 N from 
Morocco tor the 3 Improvement of the wool. | 


| « On a ameliore au degre ſuperfin des races 
cc „ Angleterre, de Flandres, d' Auxais, de Rouſſillon 


« et de Maroc, par des beliers de Rouſſillon, fans. 
( avoir des beliers @Eſpagne.” | 


We pro poſe to give the whole of Daubenton 8 Trea- 
tiſe on a Sheep at a future day. 


— 


{ 
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This flock is valuable for the excellent — 
of its wool. I make uſe of it for my experiments 
on the melioration of wool. The good health of 
the ewes and particularly of the rams is abſolutely 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, and on that account I 
have ſearched for the means of preſerving it, and 
of IIS it when neceſſary. ” 


In the year 1065 Edward IV. then kin ng of 


England, having received ſome favours from the 


King of Spain, and willing to return the kind- 
neſs, very imprudently ſent him a preſent of ſome 
fine Englith ſheep; theſe firſt cauſed the fine 
breed of ſheep there, which have been ſo famous, 
and alſo the decay of the woollen manufacture 
| here in England, the demand for exportation be- 
ing conſiderably leſſened: to recover which, 
| Queen Elizabeth odered the Lord Chancellor and 
Judges to ſit upon wool- packs, in the parliament 
houſe, in order to remind them of the decay in 
that branch of buſineſs, and (wool being the ſtaple 
- commodity in this kingdom) of the neceſſity of 


5 the utmoſt vigilance to recover and maintain = 


(Farmers Magazine, Vol. 3. p. 238.) 
the native ſheep of Spain yielded 
wool i improper for the manufacture. 
The Spaniards then applied to Barbary, and by 


ſheep, 


the mixture of that breed acquired the excellent 
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ſheep, that they have at preſent. It is in the 
power of the Engliſh to procure Barbary ſheep. 
A French author on the amelioration of wool 
ridicules the Engliſh for not doing ſo. 


M. Daubenton, author of the foregoing Trea- 
tiſe, mentions the having imported ſheep from 
Morocco far the improvement of the wool. 


« On a améliorẽ au degrẽ ſuperfin des races 
« „d' Angleterre, de Flandres a d'Auxais, de Rouſſillon 


( et de Maroc, par des beliers de Rouſſillon, ſans 
. avoir des beliers @Eſpagne. ” 


5 We pro poſe to give the whole of Daubenton 5 Trea 
tiſe on n Sheep at a future day. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 In the Preface to this work, M. DAUBENTON 
17 informs us, that having been a penſioned Member 
of the Royal Academy of Paris, he was com- 


mandeqd by Government to purſue the ſtudy of 


the breeding and rearing ſheep, and of 1 improving 
the wool ; that he engaged in the buſineſs of - 
; breeding 5 himſelf, took a large ſheep farm, 
: and after fourteen years reſidence and ſtrict obſer- _ 


| vations, he offers his labours to the public. —He 


tells us, that his Treatiſe is written in queſtion and 
anſwer, and in the plaineſt language, for the uſe 
and inſtruction of the ſhepherd, intending, that N 
his works ſhould be diſtributed to the country . 


ſchool maſters of the ſheep countries, to be read 


by their pupils, by which means, the peaſant 3 
would be inſtructed in the buſineſs of a ſhepherd | 


= from his early days, and a laſting impreſſion made 


on his mind, as boys ſeldom forget what they read 
at ſchool. The idea of conveying inſtruction to - 
the peaſant by this means, ſeems deſerving of 
notice. 


A PLAN, 


FOR THE INTRODUCTION AND ESTABLISHMENT 
or Tux ; 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS MANAGEMENT or | 


MINES 


IN THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 


BV RICHARD KIRWAN, ESQ, 


© Tx, A T many valuable mines of lead, copper, 
and iron, (and probably alſo of zinc, manganeſe, 
and cobalt) exiſt in Ireland i is too well known to Fes 
require any proof. Mineral coal, a ſubſtance > 
ſtill more precious, is alſo found i in many parts of - 
this kingdom, and, if {kilfully and diligently 
ſought, might perhaps in many more; but it is 
equally known, that in the art of tracing them 
and in the {kill of working them, this kingdom is 
miſerably deficient, inſomuch that an undertaking 
2 0 of 
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of this nature is in moſt caſes as hazardous as a 
game of chance. To exclude the dominion of 
chance in all caſes is impoſſible; but to inveſti- 

gate and ſecure the probability of ſucceſs in moſt 

4 caſes, is certainly attainable. For this purpoſe | 
| we need only adopt the regulations, and imitate 
the modes of managing mines, that are ſuceſsfully 
practiſed in Germany and Sweden, countries of 
which they form the chief wealth, and whence 
our own general laws of property were original ly 
deduced. 


4 The moſt eſſential of theſe genera laws may : 
be reduced to the following : 


- 66 1 iſt That no proprietor, diſcoverer or acquirer 


of a mine ſhould be allowed to work it without 
tte permiſſion of the general Mining Board, which 


conſiſts of ſenior and junior members, whoſe con- 
1 ſtitution and the ques of its members 4 
will be Ne mentioned. | 


* 

« 4 That, when a mine is diſcovered, notice 

of it, and a ſample of its contents ſhould be ſent to 

the Mining Board, with ſome general deſcription 
of its ſituation, and the name of the proprietor. 


cc zd. 
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43d. That within one month after the ſervice of 
this notice the Board ſhould ſend a junior mem- 
ber at the expence of the perſon, whoſe pro- 
perty the mine is, to examine its ſituation, and 

general appearances, whether a vein, or bed, 

its dip, direction &c. the proximity of combuſti- Z 
f bles, of wood, water, inhabitants &c. and make . 


his report thereof to — Board within one | 
5 month. 


o Ah. If the report be a, the Board 
1 to ſend a ſenior member to re-examine the particu- 
lars of the firſt report, and if the report made 


. by the ſenior member be alſo favourable, the 


Board ſends a certificate thereof to the proprietor | 


gratis, and permits him to advertiſe it, to form 4 
5 n to undertake its exploitation. 


« «th. The expences of working the mine being 
thus provided for, either by the proprietor or by 
a company, notice thereof is given to the Board, J 
and the ſums, which it judges neceſſary to defray 
the firſt expences, being raiſed and depoſited in 
bank, a junior member of the Board is appointed 
to conduct the exploitation of the mine, find the 
working miners, pay them out of the depoſit, 


202 buy 
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buy the neceſſary tools &c. and be himſelf remu- 
nerated for his trouble by fuch ſhare of the profit 
as ſhall be agreed upon, and preſent an account of 
the diſburſements to the proprietors or a commit- 
tee thereof every month, under the penalty of 
forfeiting his ſhare and * _— from the 
Board. 


as It is plain, that accomodations for the 1 py 


ment and ſupport of the miners muſt previouſly 
be provided by the proprietors themſelves under 
the direction of the junior member. But che ex- 
. pences of other erections or conſtructions are to be 1 
. out of the : depofted ſtock. 2 | 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINING BOARD. 


e 25 The general Mining E ſhould conſiſt of 


LT twelve perſons well inſtructed in the mining art 


and habitually reſident in Dublin, who ſhould | 
meet twice a week for the diſpatch of buſineſs in 


5 ſom: convenient place, furniſhed with a laborato- 


- I of eſſaying ores. Of the twelve members 


four 
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two of 12 905 and fix of 300l. 


« To . a candidate for admiſſion to the 
Board, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have a com- 


petent knowled ge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages, be well inſtructed in arithmetic, geo- 
metry, tri gonometry, ſurveying, ſubterraneous 1 
geometry, drawing, mineralogy, chemiſtry, the 
art of eſſaying ores and working them in the 

5 great; and two of them at leaſt ſhould be = 
quainted with the principles of ſtatics, hydroſta- 
tics, hydraulics, and mechanics, ſo as to be able 8 
direct the conſtruction and analyſe the powers of 

| machines, and underſtand the formation of ca- 


nals. Of theſe arts much may be learned at 


y home, but to compleat the education of the can- 


dldates it is neceſſary, that (for ſome years to come 
at leaſt,) they ſhould be inſtructed i in mineralogy 
and mining at Freyberg for two years, that they 


ſhould ſpend another year in travelling throu gh 


various parts of Germany where mines are 


worked, as Bohemia, the Hartz &c. noting the 


practice in each, and another year in England, to 
note the practice of Cornwall, Derbyſhire, Wales, 


_ Newcaſtle, Whitehaven &c. and be furniſned 


with proper certificates of ſuch attendance. 
It 


four ſhould have a falary of 5oo/l. per annum: 


1 W - *%s ” 4” 0 £2" s 8 E 
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It cannot be expected, that theſe various at- 


tainments will be attended to, without a proſpect 


of an adequate recompence. 


8 To prevent the admiſſion of improper perſons ; 


into the Mining Board, it will be neceſſary, that 
5 they ſhould be examined in the mathematical 5 

1 branches by the provoſt and fellows of Trinity N 

EL College Dublin, and in the chemical branches by 
the profeſſors of chemiſtry at Trinity College and 
at the Dublin Society, and obtain certificates of | 
their ſufficiency, and as to mineralogy and the 
art of working ores in the great, that they ſhould 5 

5 produce certificates as abovementioned, and un- 
dergo a general public examination before the 1 


4 Mining Board, and be elected or rejefted by 5 


5 ballot, 


„ For ſenior members of the firſt mining board 5 


I would recommend J. Hawkins Eſq. of Cornwall, 


and Dr. Geo. Mitchel of Belfaſt now at Freyberg. 
Theſe gentlemen may find among their Ger- 


man acquaintance the remaining neceſſary num- 
on ber, and in proceſs of time the junior members 


could be advanced to the degree of ſenior members 


upon 
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upon a vacancy, according to their rank of ſtand- 
ing. 


| Every ſummer two or more of the members 
may be deputed to the different counties of the 
kingdom, to form a mineral ſurvey of each. 


o7 Every European ſtate have, within theſe laſt 

d 20 years, ſent perſons for inſtruction to Germany 5 
. at the publick expence, except England, where 
rich individuals have ſent their ſons at their | 


own expence, as Mr. Boulton, Mr. Watt, Mr. 
Wedgpood, and m__y others. 


« We have not in the Engliſh language any 
work on ſubterraneous geometry, but Du Ha- 

mel and Jarrs have publiſhed ſome good tracts in 
French, and Kæſtner (and many others) 1 in Ger- 
man. Theſe I poſſeſs, and they may be tranſlated 
and thrown into one volume at a moderate ex- 
pence. 


If this plan be judged worthy of attention, a 
plan of mining juriſprudence, extracted from that 


of various German ſtates, would be furniſhed. 


als | 


ably KIRWAN ON THE PSTABLISKMENT, &c. 

« Tt would alſo be proper, that Parliament ſhould 
empower the grand juries of the different coun- 
ties of the kingdom to raiſe a ſum not exceeding 
o or 601. for the purpoſe of fabricating a mine 

augre for exploring the mineral contents of each 
county, to be depoſited with the treaſurer, to be 
given to the different baronies accordin 8 to the | 
rank of their names in the Aphaber.” 1 
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A NEW 
GE SHA 
THE AREA OF A SURVEY, 


 UNIVERSALIT. 


SURVEYING, though one of the firſt of he 
Mathematical Sciences, was leſs cultivated than any 
until our late ingenious countryman, Thomas 

| Bu RGH, Esq. firſt invented his Univerſal Method 

of Calculation, and for which he obtained a par- 
8 liamentary reward; ſince which time it has re- 
ceived no material improvement, except in the 


great perfection of the neceſſary inſtruments, in 
conſequence of the late accurate methods of di- 


n them. 


But Mr. Burgh's! td} is attended with many 
inconveniences. Firſt, as the meaſuring a ſtraight 


ine with accuracy, is acknowledged one of the 


greateſt difficulties in ſurveying—it is much more 


fo, when a number of right lines are to be mea- 
lured, eſpecially if the ground be hilly, or very 


A 2 uneven. 
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- uneven. Secondly, The great trouble and loſs 

of time in ſetting up and levelling the inſtrument 
at all the ſtations, and which are frequently taken 
at very diſadvantageous places. Thirdly, Though 


te ſurvey be taken with great care and labour, 8 


yet it may not cloſe, or ſtand the only probable 
: proof of the equality of the northings and fouth- 
J ings, and of the eaſtings and weſtings; nor have 
they any knowledge of the place of the miſcloſe, 
or whether it be in the bearing or diſtance, or in 
both, unleſs by protracting the map, if they have 
taken interſections, and finding where the diver- 
gency is, or elſe returning to the land, and taking 
the ſurvey a- new; at the very idea of which they | 
revolt, and will ſooner hazard their character, to 
the great ſcandal of their profeſſion, and injury of 
ſome of the parties concerned, by making a falſe 
return of the contents of the ſurvey, and is the 
chief cauſe of the many miſcloſures which are uſu- 
ally patched up. 
I To obviate theſe, and many ather obj ections to 
the old methods, and to obtain the greateſt accu- 


| racy and diſpatch, is our chief aim in propoſing the 


following method, which is fo plain and eaſy to be 
diſcloſed, that its evidence will appear as ſoon as 
it is underſtood ; which is this. 
From one end of a baſe line, either running 
through, or on one ſide of the land (which ever is 


moſt convenient), take all the angles between that 


baſe line and the angles of the field, in ſucceſſion, by 


ONE 
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one of the uſual infiruwents, and enter them in 
your field-book ; then meaſure the baſe, until you 

arrive oppolite to a corner of the field, or planta- 
tion, and exactly where the perpendicular from 


ſaid corner falls on the baſe; and the identical 


ſpot is found, either by a ſurveyor's croſs, or more 
readily and exactly by an optical ſquare, without 
a minute's delay, and which you may carry in your 


wuaiſtcoat pocket; and ſet the baſe oppoſite to the 


No. of its angle in the field-book, and fo proceed 
to the other end of the baſe line, where you are to 
find the back angles between the baſe and the re- 
ſpective corners, which likewiſe place in your field. 
| book, oppoſite the number of that corner; which 
are all the data required, to determine the preciſe 
area, and proof of the ſurvey. 
Now, if all the perpendiculars be bund both 
dy the fore and the back angles, and their re- 
ſpective baſes by inſpection from a good table of 
baſes and perpendiculars, or as uſual, from a table 
of difference of latitude and departure, the equa- 
ty of the perpendiculars from the fame angle of 
the field, is an infallible proof of the ſurvey being | 
truly taken : but when the perpendiculars from 
the ſame corner of the field, found by a fore and 
back angle, with their reſpective baſes, are unequal, 
is a certain proof where an error has been commit- 


ted in the ſurvey, and may be truly corrected in 


the cloſet, without returning to the field, or at- 
tempting to force a cloſe. 
p Now, 
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Now, a few of its advantages, over the uſual 


methods, are theſe—that you ſet up the inſtrument 
only twice,* and meafure only one baſe line, which 
you may chuſe on the moſt level and even ground, 


it matters not, whether within or without the ſur- 


vey : it exhibits an infallible proof, that the field 
notes were truly taken ; or, if an error has been 
committed, it ſhews the identical place where it has 
been committed, with the means of correQting i it in 
te cloſet, without attempting to force a cloſe. In 
ſhort, it is done with infinitely leſs labour, leſs 
time, and greater certainty or preciſion, than the 
ufual methods; it has all the advantages of Mr. 
Burgh's, without any of its diſadvantages, and 
which appears from the ſimilarity of the calcula- 
tions, which, notwithſtanding, are as eſſentially 
different as any two methods have ever been; it 
has always been known, at leaſt theſe 2000 years, 
how to ſind the area of all the rectangular trian- 
gles and trapezia, which conſtitute; the figure ; Mr. 
| Burgh finds them by going round the ſurvey ; ; we. 
find them by going over one baſe line, paſſing 
through the ſurvey, or withoutſide thereof, from 
| whence all the angles of the field can be ſeen ; or 


if the ſurvey be a wood, from tuo baſes ; circum- 
ſeribing the wood with a rectangle, from the area 


of which, deducting the area of the ſpace between 


* Though we ſay twice, yet once is ſufficient to find the 


the 


area; the ſecond time being only for proof. 
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the ſides of the rectangle, and the boundary of the 
wood, we obtain the area required. 
Neither has our method any relation to that of 
interſection, uſed in nautical ſurveys; for interſec- 
tions were never applied to obtain the area of land 
generally, but for aſcertaining a number of points, 
either graphically, or by Trigonometry, for de- 
lineating a coaſt; beſides, we are not neceſſitated 
to take the angles at the other extremity of the 
baſe, as by that method, only as it affords us proof 
of the field notes being truly taken, or Fam 8 
them if not. 5 
This method is likewiſe the moſt accurate, ts, 
ſimple, and expeditious, that can poſſibly happen 
for fmall encloſures, where the perpendiculars may 
be reſpectively meaſured, and the angles in that 
| caſe may be neglected to be taken; hence every 
farmer has it in his power to become, in a few 
hours, as correct a ſurveyor as the beſt mathema- 
tician, which is certainly a very important affair in 
this country, or in any _ where land is valu- 
able. 
The method of . alſo, by means wet the - 
baſes and perpendiculars, is by far the moſt per- 
fect, eaſy, and leaſt liable to error, of any that has 
ever been contrived ; for whatever care is taken to 
protract a ſeries of ſtations, dependant on each 
other, the protractor, the points of the compaſſes, 
the thickneſs of the lines, the inequality of the pa- 
per, &c. will produce an error in protracting the 
points 
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points of the ſtations, which, though minute cauſes 
of errors, and only ſmall at the firſt, will have their 


influence on thoſe that ſucceed, and become very 
ſenſible, in proportion as the number of ſtations 
are augmented ; but this multiplication of errors 
is here avoided, as each angle of the {urvey 1 is pro- 
tracted, independent of all the reſt. 


However difficult it may be, to make any con- 


| ſiderable diſcoveries in ſcience or art, yet, when 
they are diſcovered, they often ſeem ſo obvious 
and plain, that it is more difficult to give a reaſon, 
why they were not ſooner diſcovered, than how 
they became fo now; and though it may be very — 
difficult, as in general i is the caſe, to find a way be- 
fore it be ſhewn, many will be ready enough to 
fay, when done, Sure it is eaſy to do; ſure any 
one would have thought of that; ſure it was ob- 
\ vious to be thought of, or invented ; ſure it was 


done before; thereby endeavouring to deprive 


the author of the juſt reward of his merit: the 
former are too illiberal to be refuted, and the lat- 
ter, that it was done before, if true, would 
very juſtly not only deprive the pretender to any 
ſhare of reward, with the man of merit, but brand 


him with the infamy of literary fraud and impoſ- 
ture: but effectually to ſilence that objection to the 


preſent invention, we beg leave to call upon any 


gentleman, to produce any author or practitioner, 
who has ever exhibited the area of a ſurvey, cal- 
culated univerſally, from ſuch a method, or who 


has ever given any general rule for that purpoſe. 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL. RULE. 


When the perpendiculars are progreſſive, with 


the angles on the fame fide of the baſe line, or re- 


trograde with the angles on the contrary ſide of the 


baſe, the products of the factors are the areas; but 


when the perpendiculars are retrograde wh the 
angles on the fame ſide of the baſe, or progreſſive 
with the angles on the contrary fide of the baſe, 
the products of the factors are the deductions; 

and the difference of the totals of theſe two co- 


lumns, i is the area of the ſurvey. 


The perpendiculars are progreſſive, when their 
ei from either extremity, increaſe, as the num- : 
bers of the angles increaſe from that extremity ; J 
and are retrograde when the baſes decreaſe from 
either extremity, as the numbers of the angles in- 


_ creaſe from the ſame extremity. 


Ihe firſt factor in each pair, is the difference of 
the ſucceſſive baſes, and the ſecond factor i is half 


the fum of their reſpective perpendiculars. 


If you take the ſum of the perpendiculars, i 1 
ſtead of their half ſum, for the ſecond factor, and 
proceed according to the rule, the reſult will give 


the double area. 


'The demonſtration of al which is evident from 


the review of the figure. 


Here 
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Here follow the Calculation, and Plot, of the 
Area of Gibſon's Survey of Thirteen Stations, by 
this method, as a farther proof of its ſuperior 


 excellency over =y other. 


 MARINE-SCHOOL, 
| JUNE 26, 1800. 


* 
Nor 2.—The author has likewiſe vented and 
conſtructed a new inſtrument, very ſmall and neat, 


for determining theſe perpendiculars, or offsets, 
With ſuch preciſion, as not to be exceeded by ac- 


| occaſion a minute's delay, and that without the 
help of tables, or of taking the angles, and afford- 
ing an immediate proof! in the field, as poſitive and 


infallible as the laſt. In ſhort, with it, and the 
chain only, every thing required of the ſurveyor 


1 may be effected with eaſe, accuracy, and diſpatch. 


It is alſo of great importance to the engineer, 
whereby he can readily determine the true diſtance 
of terreſtrial viſible objects, that are ſeveral miles 
from him. But its deſcription and uſe, may be- 
come the ſubject. of a future paper. 


tual meaſurement, and ſuch expedition, as not to 
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as a body, they are not reſponſi ble for any opinion 
or repreſentation facte, contained in the fallowing 
papers, and will be much obliged to any gentleman, 
farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 

out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat- 
ters treated of, by letters addreſſed to their Actin 4 


f Secretary, the Rev. De. Lrszzx, Hawkins oftreet, 
Dublin. 
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That Iron is very 3 4 1 * 3 the . Be- 
ing frequently found mined with ſand, clay, chalk, and in the 
aſhes of vegetables, and even in the blood of animals, in ſuch 
abundance, that ſome authors have attributed both the colours of 
vegetables, and of the vital fluid itſelf, to the iron contained 
in them, is no new diſcovery ; but, that the bad colour of linen 
and cotton cloth, is owing to the evil effeAs of the iron contained 
in the vegetables, was firſt thought of by the author ef the ol. 
lowing Lſay, which is a ſtrong proof of the great utility f 
chemical knowledge, in bringing manufadures to perfection. 


ON 


| BLEACHING. 


1 Every one who has attended to the proceſs of 
bleaching, muſt have obſerved a buff hue in the 


EE cloth after i it had been ſpread on the field, or im- 


merſed in oxygenated muriatic acid, (bleachin B 
liquor.) 
Having chought much on this fab e&,—tried 
b experiments innumerable, and being of opinion 
| that * iron was the e cauſe, I (on the 22d of Sep- 


tember : 


Since my arrival in Dublin, Mr. Higgins, proſeſſor of 
Chimiſtry, &c.) accompanied me to a neighbouring bleach- 
green: we cut a bit of callico off a piece then in the firſt 
bleaching- liquor, and which had had one boil in pot-aſh: it 
was buff, and on trying it with marine acid, and pruſſiat of 

pot-aſh, it became blue; a convincing proof that iron was pre- 
ſent. The following experiments alſo were made i in the pre- 
ſence of Mr. Higgins, (and his very reſpectable operating pu- 
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tries, as it conſiſts of the farina (flour) of wheat, 
oats, or potatoes; 5 and when ſour, 18 capable of 


_ weighed the filter (45 grains,) and found when dry, it had 


tember laſt) cut a yard of callico off one of the 


pieces then in the firſt bleaching-liquor, which 


had been previouſly boiled in pot-aſh, which 


piece, (as well as many of the 100 then in the ſame 
kieve), was a deep buff. The yard of callico was 


put into a hot ſolution of ſumach (aſtringent) and 
it ſoon became a deep drab-colour ; it was then 
dyed in madder, which brought it to a deep purple 
and on bleaching it for a fortnight, I found the co- 
Jour as permanent as if a ſolution of iron, (iron-li- 
quor), or fulphat of iron, (copperas) had been 

£ uſed as a mordant, but more muddy. 


I was then ſatisfied that a confi derable quantity 


of i iron was preſent, not only in the raw material 
of cotton, but in conſequence of ſome weavers ” 
making or allowing their dreſling to remain in 
iron-pots, | which they generally call fonieg 1 
Ireland, and ſowlings | in Lancaſhire. 


The drefling is nearly the fame in both « coun- 


diſſolving 


pils) in the elaboratory of the Dublin Society. 6 Ounces 
of unbleached callico was burned to tinder, in a crucible ; 
digeſted it with marine acid, and filtered it; poured pruſhat 


of pot-aſh on the ſolution, and found a copious precipitation 
of pruſſiat of iron, filtered the liquor, having previouſly 


retained 8 grains of the pruſſiat of iron. | 
6 Ounces of Linen, treated in the ſame manner, produced 
6 grains of pruſſiat of Tron. 
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diſolving iron. This is well known from iron-liquor 
uſed by callico printers, being made with vegeta- 
ble acid, in which they put iron-hoops. This 
iron- liquor is the mordant for black and purple, 
and is dyed in logwood or madder; and, when 
in conſequence of accident in printing, it is neceſ- 


fary to diſcharge the black or purple colour before | 


| they are dyed, if recourſe is had to oxygenated | 


muriatic acid, an iron mould is produced, that is, 

the colour becomes b or gold; but uſe. ſulphu- 
ric or marine acid, and the colour is diſcharged. 
T have mentioned this circumſtance for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing, why ſome pieces aſſume a much deeper 
buff than others, when put into the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, as the quantity of iron put on the 


warp by the weavers, will depend on their ing 


or not uſing iron-pots, the ſtrength of the acid of 


their dreſſing, the ruſt or cleanneſs of their pot, 
and conſequently. 1 the quantity of iron it Bald in 
ſelurion. | : 
The experiment however, bas mentioned, 
2 me to take 100 pieces which had been 
once boiled in pot-aſh, and waſhed, and immerſe 
them in ſulphuric acid (bleachers ſours), and after 
remaining about 12 hours, they were waſhed and | 
again boiled in pot-aſh. 
After being waſhed and «without being put on the 
bleach-green, they were put into the oxygenated 
muriatic acid for the uſual time (about 12 hours,) 
and came out perfectly free from any buff appear-. 
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ance, which convinced me, as it muſt every one 


who knows its uſe, that the ſulphuric- acid had 
diveſted them of iron, and conſequently had left 


none to be oxydated by the oxygenated muriatic- 


acid, or the oxygen of the atmoſphere. They 


were again boiled and immerſed in the bleaching- 
liquor alternately, until they had fix boils, and five 
bleaching liquors; and, on the ſeventh day, 
( without being put on the graſs) they were tbe 
whiteft, and ſtrongęit pieces I had ever feen : and 
during the proceſs, appeared uncommonly clear ; for 
after the fourth boil, they were ſufficiently white 
for every purpoſe, except printing. More than 
odo pieces have been bleached at my works, 
(at White Houſe, near Belfaſt,) in the ſame man- 
ner, without an y appearance whatever of buff, as 
before mentioned: only haff the uſual quantity of 
. oxygenated-muriatic-acid has been uſed ; the re- 


ceiver affording ſuthcient for 7 to 8 ods of cal- 


licoes, which before was only equal to 3 or 4— 

So much leſs was required to bring the liquor in 

the kieve to its uſual ſtrength, (which was aſcer- 

| tained by the teſt of ſolution of indigo in ſulphu- 
ric- acid) and fo little had the liquor been exhauſt- 


ed by oxydating the iron in the cloth, Kc. 1 in lieu 


of acting on the colouring part. 


It has been long known, and as long lamented 
dy the callico printers, that yellow ſtains have ap- 
peared after the printed pieces have been dyed, 


and that ſuch ſtains cannot be bleaced out without 


reducing 
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reducing and materially injuring the colours. 
Prior to the commencement of the proceſs I have 
deſcribed, (I mean, the uſe of fours Previous to the 
cloth being expoſed to the oxygen of the atmoſphere 
by being ſpread on the field, or immerſed in the ory- 
genated. muriatic- acid) a conſiderable quantity of 
callicoes had thoſe ſtains ; but I am happy to ſtate, 
that on dyin g in the ſame parcels, and the ſame 
coppers, pieces of the old proceſs, and pieces of 


the neu, that the latter were CT cl car, and 


the jir/ ſtained. 5 
This contract a as * as any of the old- 


bleach remained, but with them, ſtains entirely 8 


diſappeared. The new-bleach were perfectly clear, 


MM by lying two.or three days on the graſs, after | 


dying: the old not in as many weeks, 
It is unneceſſary to ſay to men of practice 


aud ſcience, that the fame proceſs of bleaching 


z applicable to linen and to cotton; linen requiring 
only a ſtronger proceſs, and more time, or that iron 
oxydated, and jron-moulds, are the fame ; and that 


the quality of cloth is in conſequence injured, "3 


they are generated by combuſtion in conſequence of 
the union of oxygen-gas : hence the quantity of 
bucks (rotten: linens) and linens alſo reſuming a 


yellow hue after being bleached and expoſed to the 


air which acts on the iron remaining in the cloth. 
I)he eye of the ſcientific mind, will diſcover at 
the firſt glance, that a ſolution of ſulphuric acid, 
will take up, or diſſolve iron in the cloth, and 
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_ render it thiſlibte, or ſoluble in water, if ale 


flax, or cotton, —Iron, and the weavers drefling as 
before mentioned ; to which may be added, a lit- 
He-butter'or tallow. An addition of the laſt arti- 
cle, takes place, * the dropping of the candles, 
during the winter. 


ſowings: : this is done by ſteepin 2 in water, fom- 5 
mer-heat (76 of Farnheit) and waſhing. 


before mentioned: or proceed in any other manner, 
his experience or opinion may diret—as he will de- 


Frevidas to its becoming an oxyd. 

Let us then look at whit the bleachers has to 
contend with, and to eradicate and it will be 
Found he has the refin, or colourin g-matter of the 


The jr/t object then is to diveſt the cloth of the 


The ſecond, is to diſſolve the greaſe applied by 
the weaver ; and ſome of the re/inous part—this | 
is done by a boil, or buck in alkali, and waſhing. 

The third, is to diveſt the cloth of i iron; which 
is moſt effectually done by ſteeping in ſours, for 
10 or 12 hours, and waſhing immediately. : 

After another boil, the bleacher may proceed as 


rive all the advantages ſtated to reſult from the uſe 
of ſours previous to expoſure to air, or bleaching- 
liquor : let his after on be any one of thoſe 
now in uſe, 
But I by all means adviſe him to throw his 
cloth looſe into the ſteeping-kieve, furnace, ſours, 
and Þleaching-liquor,” during the early part of the 
proceſs, fo that the cloth may be equally acted 

| 5 upon 
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upon; by which means he will avoid thoſe dark 
clouds which muſt always appear when the cloth 
has been * in the band, — the above * 
ceſſes. 


Thoſe who uſe he 1 rope-net and crane (and 


every one ought to uſe them) will find no additi- 


onal trouble, and will be much pleaſed with the 
| evenneſs of the pieces. 2 
Let the rt ſour be Atrong, and waſh well— 
the other ſours may be continued in the uſual 
ſtages of bleaching, uſing one leſs in conſequence 
of the previous ſour.“ 
| The ſtrength of the boils ſhould be proporti= 
oned to the quantity of reſin or colouring matter 
of the cloth, conſequently the fiyſt ſhould he the 
| frongeſt, as the reſin or colouring matter of the 
cloth is capable of ſaturating a greater quantity of 
alkali than it is afterwards ; and it ſhould be re- 
1” collected, that the cloth poſſeſſes in the firſt in- 
ſtance, the greaſe of the weaver's dreſſing which 


by uniting with the alkali becomes ſaponacedus 


(ſoapy) and is in conſequence eaſily waſhed aff. 

The alkaline hydrometer ſhould by all means be 
uſed by the bleachers to aſcertain the ſtrength of 
their leys— they will in a moment ſee the number 


of ounces of alkali to a gallon, and can by a ſunple 
5 "= table“ 


* Mariatic is preferable to ſulphureous acid, eſpecially for 
the after ſours, as it poſſeſſes the power of diſſolving oxyds 
of iron (iron moulds.) 
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table* ſee how many gallons are neceſſary, fo as to 
give them a certain weight to each piece, and which 


ſhould always be proportioned to the zhickneſs of 
the cloth, and as before mentioned to the quantity 


of colouring matter to be diſſolved. 
Thoſe who uſe the bleaching liquor, either 


early or late in the proceſs, ſhould immerſe or ſteep 


the cloth in it after it had been boiled and waſhed, 1 


but never to put the cloth from the field into it, 
as they will find as I have done, that the quality 
vill be deftroyed. 


I have likewiſe found, that cloth. 4 linen 


or cotton, neither ſtiffens with the callender or 
beetling, if dryed after being only waſhed out of 
the bleachin g liquor, it muſt therefore be boiled in 
d pater or aſhes ; if the latter, it ought to be put on 
the graſs fora few days previous to finiſhing ; and 
adviſe the linen bleachers to give at leaſt one boil 
in aſhes after the Ia, bleaching liquor, not only to 
prevent the cloth being ſoft or flack after finiſhing, 


but as the beſt means of preventing mildews (fo 
much complained of) by the attraction of moiſture. 
If any further proof was neceſſary to confirm 


| what has been before ſtated relative to the utility 
of early ſouring, it will every day be found in the 


proceſs of dipping, or dying china blue, which 1s 


performed by alternate immerſion in a ſolution of 
lime or aſhes and ſulphat of iron (copperas) by 


which the iron is precipitated on the cloth; it is 
ceaſily 


* See laſt page. 


| after the ſecond doit that they will purſue fach pro- 
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eafily removed by immediate fouring, but if the 
cloth is expoſed for ſome time to the air, the iron 


cannot be diſſolved n injury 10 cnn texture or 
fibres, and the colour. | 


I therefore entreat ths bleachers of 1 fn, I ca 
lico, or muſlin, will try the effects of ſauring after 
the firſt Boi. (in the manner before mentioned) and 


ceſs as they have molt improved on, (either bleach 
ing on the field entirely, or the alternate proceſs 
of bleaching on the field after a few boils, and 
then uſing the bleaching liquor with lime or aſhes, 


| them to compare the relative progreſs, &c. and 
which will be ay. obvious i in favour of early ſour- 


In. a eden 2 few days ago with Mr. 


ing, he told me that his muflins had the buff ap- 
pearance I had deſcribed, not only in the proceſs 
of bleaching, but that he had then ſome unſalea- 
ble, even at a loſs of 10 per cent. in conſequence 
of that buff or muddy appearance, a ſpecimen of 


” quantity of pruſſiat of iron has been found, 
| The muſlins, callicoes, and linens bought in the 


white for printing at my works, are generally 
ſtained and bad whites after printing and dying— 


thoſe bleached after the uſe of ſours as deſcribed, 
are always free from ſtains, and very clear whites. 
I am 


in their receivers, ) this will moſt effectually enable 


Whiteman, of Liſburn, on the ſubject of bleach. 


which he gave me, and in which a conſiderable: : 
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Im very happy to have it in my power to add 
the following very reſpectable ſcientific authorities 
in favour of my practice, fc. to whom I commu- 

nicated the reſult, viz.— Wm. Higgins, Eſq. M. 
R. I. A. Profeſſor of Chymiſtry, &c. Richard 
Kirwan, Eſq. F. R. S. M. R. I. A. &c. and to 
James M Donald, Eſq. M. D. &c. Belfaſt, who 

Has attended the proceſs at my works, and whoſe | 
— before the Linen Board. 
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£ ON sOoAb, SUBSTITUTED FOR BRAN IN | 
8 BLEACHING, (BF THE SAME.) | 


"The Joſs: of Great Britain and Ireland 
one adapted wiſe and falutary meaſures for en- 
creaſing the quantity of food, by offering boun- 7; 
ties on importation; they, have likewiſe lęſſened 
its conſumptian by ſtopping the diſlillexigs 2 it be- 


in periods ſuch as the preſent, to avoid the ſmalleſt 


2waſte or miſapplication-of Food. Rrav, if given ” 


to horſes, ſaves corn, if to horned cattle it produ- 

ces milk, butter, or beef, but when uſed by cal. 

lico printers, it is worſe than throwing it away ” 
for in moſt caſes i it is not only unneceffary and ex- 


penſive, but injurious. There is ſtill a fronger . 


reaſon for avoiding the waſte of it, on which at 
preſent it is better to be ſilent. Prejudice, there. 
fore, will give place to public good, and the cal- 
lico-printers may rely on the following proceſs, as 
it has been practiſed for more than a year, by "1 
| houſe of long IRS and * in chat 
buſineſs, 
Let ſix or feven pounds of black or ſoft FI be- 
well diſſolved in hot water, pour about two-thirds 
of the above into a copper of hot water, (180 to 
190 of Fahrenheit) when the callicoes or muſlins 
which have been dyed in madder are waſhed as for 
branning, give them five or ſix ends over the 
wince, taking only three pieces of callico or fix of 
| PING muſlin 
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muſlin at a time, that they may be even. Renew 
your copper with the remainder of the ſoap, and 
through one copper may be done twenty-ſeven or 
thirty callicoes, and about double the number of 
muſlins. Let them be waſhed as after bran, and 
pinned on the graſs, if the cloth has been well 
bleached, muſlins will be white, on an average, in 
two days, callicoes in four. The colours will have 
a much finer hue than by the uſe of bran. 
N. B. Soap has been uſed for n out 
ſtains, but by branning before ſoaping, the ſtain | 
| has been 1 more fixed, „ therefore nn ſhould not be 5 
uſed. 


_ 25th Fune, 1800. 
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MEMOIR 
SEVERAL INDIGENOUS PLANTS, 


nien Mar SERVE 4s A SUBSTITUTE rox 


 OAK-BARK, 


AND FOR CERTAIN FOREIGN ARTICLES, 


IN THE TANNING OF LEATHER. 


| Tas. object of this Memoir i is to hw: how the a 
deſtruction of trees, and particularly, of oak - trees, 

which are ſo valuable, may in great part be pre- 

| vented. A great conſumption of them is_cauſed 
by the tanneries. A diſcovery has been made laſt 
ſummer, which will contribute to the preſervation 

By the trees, and to the continuation, and even to 


the increaſe of the tanneries. Eight new ſorts of 


leather have been prepared and tanned without 
any bark at all, and with materials, of which we 

ſhall give a detailed account. By uſing theſe ar- 
ticles, there is a ſaving, not only of bark, but like- 
wiſe of ſeveral foreign drugs, which are generally 
uſed in tanning. It is ſurpriſing, that the experi- 
ments, on which this diicovery is founded, have 
not 
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* 


not been made ſooner, as they are exceedingly 
eaſy, and the various methods, practiſed by other 
nations, and even by the moſt ſavage ones, for 
making leather, pointed out the way to them. In 
fact, be it owing to the want of bark, or to old- 
practice, it is uſual, in ſeveral countries, to tan lea- 
ther with leaves, roots, fruits, and juices. We 
ſhall not enter now into all the hiſtorical details, of 
which the ſubject is ſuſceptible; but it is proper, 5 
| however, to give a ſketch of them. 
Some of the Calmuc Tartars, that rove about 
towards the great wall of China, tan the ſkins of 
their horſes with ſour mare's milk. In Perſia, Egypt 
and ſome countries bordering on Africa, goat-ſkins 
are tanned with the aſtringent and leguminous 
fruit of the true Acacia, which is gathered before 
it is ripe. In ſeveral parts of the Turkiſh empire, 
the fame ſkins are made into Morocco leather, by 
the means of galls. The green nuts of the turpen- 
tine-tree, and, according to ſome, even the leaves, 
as likewiſe, thoſe of the lentiſk-tree, ſerve for the 
tame purpoſe in many parts of the Levant. The 
nab, or bundles of the leaves and young branches 
of ſumach, is very well known, and is uſed in all 
countries for the making of Cordovan feather. It 
is alſo well known, that in ſeveral provinces of 
Italy, Spain, and France, there are actually uſed 
ſeveral plants, which may be called plante coria- 
riæ, ſuch as the arbutus, the celtis, the tamariſh, 
the rhamnus, the rhus myrtifolia, &c. In Sweden, 
they 
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FER uſe the bark of ohe of the ſmall ſpecies of 
mountain fallow, as alſo a wild plant, known by 
the name of ava uri. The Sileſians uſe in tan- 
ning, a ſort of myrtle called rauſch. But for tan- 
ning, nothing is uſed in Germany, but the bark of 
oak and birch tree, with ſome acorn-ſhells ; and 
as to the making of Cordovan and Morocco lea- 
1 they uſe ſumach and * as almoſt all other 
nations ar - 
| When the eight new aki of preparing lea- 
ther, already alluded to, ſhall be once introduced, 
All the other articles will be no longer neceſſary; 
and there will be found in his Majeſty's dominions, 
the plants fit for tanning, among which are ſome, 
that will ſerve alſo for dying ſkins. We have al- 
ready about ſixty ſpecies of ſuch plants; 3 and if, 
after having made an exact choice, there ſhould 
remain but twenty of them, our object will be at- 
tained, both as to the preſervation of wood, and 
the doing without foreign articles. rs 


Skins differ from each other, according to the 


ſpecies of animals, as likewiſe, according to their 


age, food, and the climate they belong to; whence 
6 it follows, that there muſt be various methods of Ew 7 


tanning, all which can be reduced to the three 
methods, called in Germany oeiſs-gahr (white 
preparation), ſemiſch-gar (ſoft preparation), and 
Iob-gabre (tanning). I omit parchment, ſhagreen, 
and what concerns ſkinneries. 3 

— The 
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The feſt preparation is the fame in theſe three 
methods. When the ſkins are well cleanſed, lime, 


or ſand and falt are made uſe of, to take off the 
air, and then they are waſhed ſeveral times, &c. 


- But the following part of the proceſs is not the 


ſame in theſe different methods. We ſhall omit at 
_ preſent, the two firſt methods, which require ſeve- 
ral ingredients, taken from the three kingdoms of 
nature, ſuch as alum, common falt, raw tartar, 
bran, meal, and Sl; but it is neceſſary to en- 
ter into ſome details, with regard to the third, in 
which vegetables alone are uſed, that ſerve to make 
a fort of lye, by means of which che — = 
completed. 


This third method can be ſubdivided again into 


four ſorts, according to the four principal ſorts of 
leather, that are prepared with the help of different 
vegetables, viz. 1. common leather 3 2. cow's. 
leather; 3. Cordovan; 4. Morocco OY 


Every vegetable lye, fit for making leather, is 
either cold or hot. 
The cold proceſs is the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt, but, 
at the ſame time, the ſloweſt; it is uſed for the 


coarſeſt and heavieſt ſort of ſkins, which are put 


in holes, or in wooden veſſels, with oak or birch 


The method of tanning with hot lyes, is often 
very troubleſome, but it is more expeditious than 


the former one. Some ſorts of leather require 


three weeks ; others eight, twelve, or fifteen days. 
ö From 
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From twenty - four to thirty-ſix bour are ſufficient 
for Cordovan ; Morocco leather takes ſeven or 
eight hours, and ſometimes, from ſixteen to twen- 
ty. This method is as follows : The lye is poured 
into wooden veſſels, together with hot water; the 
| ſkins are put into it, and ſtirred often. After 
eight days time, the water is thrown out, heated 
again, poured upon freſh lye, and the whole is 
poured upon the ſkins. This operation is conti- 
nued and repeated, until the vegetable parts have 
penetrated the ſubſtance of the ſkins, ſo as to 
change them into leather, which is then dried, and 
5 given over to the curriers. Ne: 
We may remark here, that com-leather cannot 
be made as cheap with us as in Ruſſia; and that 
the ſcented ſort, called cuir de Rouſh, derives that 
property from two empyreumatic oils, which it is 


| rubbed with in the preparing of it. 


As to Cordovan and Morocco leather, they are 
made of goats ſkins, and prepared, the one with 
93 ſumach, the other with galls. 
We have ſaid enough concerning the . 
principles of tanning, ſo as to throw a light upon 
what relates to the plants, that can be made uſe 
of in it. Fa = 
There is abundance of theſe plants in our coun- 
try, and eight new methods of preparing leather 
wuoith them, have been diſcovered. They have been 
treated of in a Memoir, that was read before the 
Academy, on the fifth of laſt December. The 
author 
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author of this memoir, and the ** of theſe 
new ſorts of leather, is M. Klein, a native of Nauen. 
He requeſted I ſhould ſhew him all the plants 
that I thought fit for tanning. I have mentioned 
the names of theſe plants to the Academy, and 
ſpecified their properties. They are all indigenous 
plants, very common and abundant, and which 

have been heretofore conſidered as noxious weeds, 
as the utility of them was not known; and ac- | 


cordingly, their being uſed in tanning will not be 


in the leaſt hurtful to private economy. M. Klein 
has collected a conſiderable quantity of theſe ſpe- 
cies of plants; and among the eight ſorts of lea- 
ther, that have been made with them, there is 
very fine Cordovan prepared without ſumach, and 
two ſorts of calf-ſkin, tanned on with leaves of 
trees. | 
| Theſe coriaceous 1 grow in almoſt all deep 
places and marſhy grounds; there are ſome of | 
them found alſo in ſandy ſoil, on hills, and in 
woods. The hay, which they yield, is the coarleſt 
of all, and in very ſmall quantity ; the cattle never 
touch it, except when they are ſtarving with hun- 
ger. Such plants ſpoil good meadows. A great 
ca of them is to be had, particularly near 
lakes and large ponds; and it is no exaggeration 
to ſay, that there are ſixty ſpecies of them. 
It is very eaſy to diſcover the chemical princi- 
ples, in virtue of which theſe plants are fit for tan- 
ning, if one bas a knowlcge of thoſe of ſumach, 
galls, 


825 and different ſovts of bark. Wich retard to 
this point, the plants may be divided into two 
principal claſſes. The principles, that are chiefly 
to be confidered, are found generally in alt of 


them, they are of a fred, but ſtill acive, terres- 


gummy, or tecrtorgingſo gummy nature. Beſides 
theſe common priticiples, ſome other very active 
ones Exiſt in ſome of thefe plants, in a greater or 


tbat can be uſed in tanring- 


ble parts, which give a weak balſamie ſmell to the 


ſtiptic taſte. The proportion of theſe parts varies, 


much as one-half, while the proportion of ro ticks 
the ſmalleſt of all, being only from twenty to fifty 
grains, or at moſt, a drachm and about twenty 
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leer quantity; and this is what conſtitutes the 
difference, that we effabliſy between the plants, 5 


Thoſe of the firſt ſort, have no | ſmell, of * 
moſt, x very weak one, —— ſharp 
and aftringent taſte. They contain only the active 

aud fixed prineiples, which we have mentioned, or 
at moſt, an inconfiderable mixture of oteo-inflamma- 


Water diſtilled from them, without any ſharp or 


in the terreo· reſinoſo · gummy ſubſtance; but that, 
which commonly exiſts in the greateſt part of the 
coriaceous plants, is ſuch, that, for inſtance, in a 
pound of them, the terreous parts conſtitute one- 
tdmird, or even one-half; and the gummy principle, 5 
adbout one-fourth, or one-third, and in ſome, as 
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In the ſecond ſort of theſe plants, we find in- 
deed the above mentioned fixed active principles, 
but not in the ſame proportion, becauſe they are 


mixed with other principles, both volatile and fixed, 
ſo as to conſtitute the ſmaller part of the whole 


compound. Beſides the fixed parts; there exiſts 


in theſe ſubſtances, an unctuous, balſamic, olegſo 
or vaporgſo-ſpiritugſo- etherecus principle. The vo- 
latile parts become ſoon diſengaged from the reſt, 
by the heat of the tanning lye, and evaporate, ſo 
that it is not at all times poſſible to n any 
£ ſpecific remains of them in the leather. 


If we examine next, what the fixed ferrer gumny, 


or terred-reſmoſo-gummy ſubſtance conſiſts of, we 
ſhall obtain a very clear knowledge of it, either 
from conſidering the manner, in which it is natu- 
rally produced, or by means of chemical experi- 
ments. This terreous matter is ſometimes coarſer, 
ſometimes finer, ſometimes in a greater, and ſome- 
times in a ſmaller quantity; and it contains an oily 


ſubſtance, or inflammable principle, attached to a 


light acid, of the nature of vegetable acid, but 


not cauſtic, like mineral acid. In analyzing the 


fixed ſubſtance of coriaceous plants, we get by 


the alembic, out of a pound, medical weight, 


nearly the following parts, in a proportion, more or 


leſs different; 1. about an ounce and two drachms 


af a clear, empyreumatic, but not aſtringent 
Phlegm; 2, about two ounces and five drachms of 


an acid yellowiſh liquor; 3, an ounce, and ſomewhat 
more 
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more than ſix drachms of an empyreumatic oil. 
The caput mortuum, often conſtitutes one half, or 
even more, and ſometimes contains a portion of 
fixed alkaline ſalt. In dry fruits, juices, and bul- 
bous roots, this proportion ſuffers ſome exceptions. 
It is eafy to conceive, that the knowledge of theſe 
component parts, of their reſpective quantities, 
and of their properties, which are well known to 
chemiſts, may lead to that of their effects, and of 
the manner, in which they produce them. We ſhall 
be able then to diſtinguiſh a falſe tanning plant from 
a real one, or to lay aſide ſuch as are too weak for 
that purpoſe. There are ſome, for example, that 
are much fitter for giving. a fine — to leather, oy 
than for tanning it. „ 
Nor is it difficult, after what we have ſaid c con- 
cerning the principles contained in the plants, to 
form an idea of their action upon ſkins, properly _ 
cleanſed and macerated. The fins, being left 
ſteeping in a decoction of theſe plants, or merely 
along with the coarſe duſt of them, undergo a 
change in the tiſſue of their parts, whereby they 
become leather. In this operation, the ſoluble and 
active parts of the vegetables are ſeparated from 
the coarſe maſs, with the help of the air, evapo- 
rating maiſture, water, work, and various degrees 
of heat. They remove imperceptibly from each 
other, and extend in every direction, in a very 
gentle manner, which renders them fit for ſoftly 
| penetrating the ſubſtance of the ſkins, and pro- 
| on ducing 
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ducing gradually an alteration in then. It is eaſy 
to comprehend the effects, which, m ſuch a caſe, 4 
gentle acid is capable of producing, when diſſolv- 
ed, mixed, and put in action with other particles 
highly volatile, oleoſo- ethereous, and of great mo- 
bility. The ſkins are penetrated with theſe parti- 
cles, and with thoſe, which we have called terreo- 
reſmo-gummy, as if with a fort of balfam, and arc 
thereby condenſed into leather. But as it is not 
dur intention to enlarge upon the theory of tan- 
ning, we ſhall confine ourſelves to our object, 
which is the indication of tanning plants, and ſhall 
mention another property of them, whereby they 
are plainly diſtinguiſhable from all others. This 
property occurs in their duſt, or in a decoftion of 
them, when mixed with copperas, (vitriol de mars.) 
Take then theſe plants, and reduce them into 
duſt, which you wilt throw into a folution of cop- 
peras; of put ſome copperas into an infuſion or 
decoction of the plants, which has been previouſly 
filtrated. The colour produced by this mixture, 
18 ſometimes reddiſh or of a dark red, and ſome- 
times blue or black. The cauſe of this phenome- 
non is known to chemiſts, who know alſo how to 
make theſe decoctions or mfufions tranſparent, 
and to make the colours diſappear, by pouring 
into them, drop by drop, a fufficient quantity of 
oil of vitriol. 
I! be properties of theſe plants being thus fuffici- 
ently aſccrtained, and there being the greateſt 


plenty 
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wy of them jn the country, it remains now for 
che connoiſſcurs to extend the ule of them, and to 
= them further to the „— of our . 


* 


| "mo hfe of the + Mts, that have been ufed i in 


n on OP 


The number of plants fit for tanning is much 
greater than that of thoſe in the following hilt ; 
and it has been obſerved, that, if they be gather- 
ed at proper ſeaſons, they can be uſed for the pre- 
| paring of all forts of ſkins, both coarſe and fine. 
The heſt of them are ſuch as have the greateſt 
: quantity of a coarſe, aſtringent, and acid {ubſtance. 
They are allo the fitter for penetrating the ſkins, 
in proportion as they contain a greater portion of 
| aromatic and ſpirituous parts, and arc poſſeſſed of 
an effential ethereous oil. On the contrary, the 
: inferior ſpecies of them are thoſe, whoſe ſubſtance 
is principally compoſed of fat, or mucilaginqus 
parts, which do not make ſo ſtrong an impreſſion 


moſt tender ones. 

Salicaria; vulgaris, purpurea, ali 2 
Tourn. Inſtit. 253. Lyſimachia- purple - flowered 
looſeſtrife. Spicata, purpurea, ede Plinio. C. B. 
Pin. 246. e 
Ulmaria; Clus. Hiſt. 198. I. B. III. 489. 


Regina prati. Dodon. Pempt. 57. Queen of the 
meadows, 


Comarum; 


on the ſkins, and can ſcarce ſerve * tnping the 
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' Comarum ; Linn. Gen. pl. Ed. 5. 564, Quin. 


quefolium, paluſtre, rubrum. C. B. pin. 
Red marſn cinquefoil. 


Filix; ramoſa major, pinnulis obtuſis, non Ab E 


tis. C. B. pin. 357. Filix fœmina. offic. & Do- 


don. Pempt. 462. Common brackens, or female 
"+ N 


Filix; non ramoſa, ents. C. B. pin. 2 58. 


Filix mas offic. & Dodon. Pempt. _ Common 
male fern. 


Filix ; paluftris maxima. C. B. Prodr. 150. 


Water-fern—maz, — major * minor. C. B. 


Prodr. 151. 


Perſicaria; : ſalici cis falls potamogeton anguſtifolium : 


dicta. Raj. Hiſt. 184. Arſmart. 


Perſicaria acida. jungermandi. Water knot: 


grafs. 


Biſtorta; major, radice minus wel magic intorta. | 


C. N. pin. 192. FInake- weed. 


Tormentilla; Hveſtris QC. B. pin. 3 26. Wild 6 


tormentil. - 


Phininiella ; : ſangui iforba, major. C. B. Pin. 160. 


Large wild pimpernel. 


Caryophyllata ; 4 vulgaris. C. B. pin. 32 1. 


Common avens, or, herb bennet. 


Caryophyllata aquatica, nutante flore. C. B. 


pin. 32 1. Water avens. 


Anſerina; offic. argentia. Dod. pempt. boo. 
& potentilla. I. B. II. 398. Gooſe- gras. 


Quinquefolium : 
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| Quinquefolium; majus, repens: c. B. pin. 32 5. 
Large cinquefoil. 

Quinquefolium; minus repens, luteum. C. B. 
pin. 325. Spring cinquefoil, 
Quinquefolium; folio argenteo. C. B. pin. 32 5. 
Sattin cinquefol. 
_  Horminum; Main, foli ferratis. C. B. 238. 

Clary. 
1  offic. Agrimony. 


E quiſetum; arvenſe longioribus ris. C. B. in. 
16. Horle-tail. . fo y | 


Equiſetum; ; paluftre, lon gioribus ſetis. C. B. pin. 
15. Marſh horſe- tail. 
Alchimila; vulgaris. C. B. . pin. 319. Con- 
mon lady's mantle. . e 
Muſcus; pulnonari us, five — offic. 
Lob. Ic. p. 248. pulmonaria arborea. muſcus 
quernus. Oak moſs. 
Lyſimachia; lutea, maj or, quae Dioſcoridis. 6. . 
B. pin. 245. Yellow wood-looſeſtrife. 
Vaccinium; Rivini. vitis idaea, foliis obtengis 
crenatis, fructu nigricante. C. B. pin. 47 o. Black- 3 
worts—in Iriſh Fraochan. 
Vaccinium; ; foliis buxi, Semper virens, Baccis | 
rubris. Rup. flor. Gen. p. 52. Red bilberry. 
Rubus; vulgaris. ſ. fructu nigro. C. B. pin. 
479. Common bramble. 
Rubus; repens, om cacho. C. B. pin. 479- 
Dewberry. _ 


Fragaria; 
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Fragaria ; — C. B. * 26. Straw- 
berry. 
Filipendula ; J. B. N. 189. ey. argon 


Red Saxifrage. 


Pervinca ; IT ournefort. vinca pervinca offic. 


Clematis daphnoides major, fore caeruleo. I. B. H. 
4 32. periwinckle. Y 


Sparganium ; ; ramoſum non ramoſun. & B. 


pin. 115. Burn- reed. 


Filago; fu herba  impia. Dodon. Pempt 66. | 


8 Common cud- weed. 


Gnaphalium; montanum * rotundiore & lon- 


: Sire, Tourn. Inſt. 4 53- Mountain cudyeed. 
Geranium: \Janguineum, maximo uy. C. B. 8 
. F. 319. Bloody cranes's ball. 


 "#54A%. vv 


folio dani. I. B. III. arr: | Meadow. Crane” 8- 
bill. 


. * latfuli incana. C. B. pin. 18 g 


Broad-leaped plantain. 


- Anguſtifolia major o mine. 2 B. 18g. 7 
Narrow-leaved plantain, both great and ſmall. 


—Latifolia, 7 inuatg. C. B. pin. 189. All 


fa; of plantain. 


Hypericum; offic. & Mathiol. vul gare. 9 B. 
pin. 279. Common St. John s wort. 
—— proper to obſerve in this place, that 1 
the herbs in flower, or even the flowers alone of 
the preceding plants are to be uſed. Some of them 


are more weak than others, and accordingly muſt 


be uſed in a different way. But as to the follow- 
ing 
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in 8 ones, their leaves and Wade as likewiſe the 
unripe fruits of them, the ſeeds, and even the roots 
of ſome of them, are all equally fit for tanning. 
Frondes, vitis viniferae. The vine. 
Prunus; fylveftris. Wild plum-tree ; its bark 
and unripe fruit. _ 
Salix; vulgaris, alba, arboreſcens. Common 
white willow; ; its leaves and twigs. 
g aprea rotundifolia. Common willow; 
its leaves, bark, twigs. 5 
Roſa; fylveſtris, variorum colorum. Wild - 
roſe-bulh ; ; its leaves. | 
Fagus. Beech. Bark md 8 : 
Carpinus. | Horſe-beech. | Bark and leaves. — 
Quercus. All forts of oak. Leaves. 
Betula. Birch-tree. | Bark and leaves. 
Alnus. Alder. Leaves. „„ 
= Meſpilus; 3 ſpecies ſybveſtris, n Wild 
medlar; leaves, twigs, mane fra. 
| Ledum; roſmarini folio, Wild roſemary. 
Cornus; ſylveſtris, mas. Wild cornil tree. 
Leaves, twigs, ſtones. 55 1 
Acetoſa;  pratenſis. Sorrel. Root. Seed. 
Lapathum; maximum aquaticu m. Large wa- 
ter-dock, root, leaves, ſeed. 5 
: Lapathum; folio acuto, plano. C. B. pin. 11 5. 
1 Sbarp pointed dockroot, leaves, ſeed. 5 
Iris; paluſtris, lutea. Acorus adulterinus. C. 
B. pin. 34. Water- flag. Root. 
Nymphaea; /utea major. C. B. pin. 193. 
Yellow water-lily. Root. 


—— alba major, C. B. pin. 193- 
Root. 


White do. 
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DESCRIPTION 


„5 or 


#5 


A NEWLY-INVENTED& © yy 


HAY-HARROW, 


| WITH WHICH HAY CAN BE MADE MORE EXPEDITIOUSLY, | 
AND WITH LESS EXPENSE, THAN WITH THE FORK 
| AND RAKE, AND YET PRESERVE ALL THE SUBSTANCE 
AND NUTRIMENT or THE GRASS. ” „ 5 


Buy C. BLOYS VAN TRESLONG. 
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| FROM THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROTTERDAM SOCIET V, 
vol. 2. PAGE 88. | 
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DESCRIPTION 


- @ NEWLY-INVENTED 


| HAT-HARROW. 


Tas E HAY-RAKE i 18 0 the ſize abs a . | 
and is made of ſir-deal. The upper and under 
rails are two or three inches ſquare, and nine feet 
long, faſtened together with three pieces, five 
inches broad, one inch and a quarter thick, and 
four feet four inches long; one in the middle, and 
the other two on each fide, ten inches from the 
ends of the rails, as at aa. To give this machine 
yet more ſtrength, there muſt be two diagonal 
braces, 55; in each of the rails muſt be five teeth, 
of fix inches long in the clear, and three-quarters 
of an inch diameter, placed as in the plate, and 
ſloping outwards to the rear ; for, if they ſlope 
forward, or are upright, they will cluſter the graſs 
tes much in lumps. 


The 
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The teeth might be made of iron, and of courſe, 
a little ſmaller, which 1 intend to try this year; 
| however, this depends on fancy, if care is taken to 
make the hay-harrow light enough, leſt it ſhould 
fink through the hay or graſs into the ground. 
The hay-harrow is drawn by a horſe, upon which 
a man is ſitting, who takes care to ſcatter the hay, | 
by harrowing it from the ſwath, as thick, as is ne- 
ceſſary to dry i e | 
That the graſs, by means of this harrow, may 
be turned quicker, and much better, than can be 
done in the uſual manner, is evident; for with this 
machine, one may eaſily turn the hay of three 
acres in one hour, which will be well mixed ; for, 
ſuppoſe that the upper part of the hay is bs at 
nine 0 clock in the morning, it may be turned at 
ten o'clock, ſo that one can have the benefit of the 
: greateſt heat of the ſun : on the contrary,” when 
the hay is turned in the uſual way, the beſt time 
of the day will be paſſed, before the laſt of the 
graſs is touched, and part of the graſs will be too 
dry, when the other is not half dry enough. 
On a warm and windy day, one may keep the 
horſe conſtantly going; when the laft of the acre is 
turned, begin again with the firſt, becauſe the graſs 
will be ſufficiently dry on the upper part, ſo that if 
this work is done at an early hour of the day, the 
cocks may be made up in the afternoon ; becauſe, 
if it ſhould not be yet ſufficiently dry, it will be fo, 
before it 1s All cocked. This mode of proceeding 
being 
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being more expeditious, and leſs expenſive (if not 
preferable in reſpe& to the improvement of the 


hay), muſt be preferable to the uſual way. For, 
ſuppoſe the hay being put into cocks after this 
manner, it is ſafe, and what a loſs muſt it be for 
thoſe, who proceed in the common way, if it 
| ſhould begin to rain the next day, and, perhaps, ; 
continue ſo during ſeveral days more. 
Laſt ſummer, I got the graſs of twenty fields 
made into cocks, the ſecond day from the time the 
graſs began to be cut; after which day, rainy 
weather commenced, and continued unremittingly 
for ten ar twelve days. Had I followed the uſual | 
mode, more than half of the graſs muſt have been 
| ſpoiled, whereas I brought my hay i in, when the 
bad weather ceaſed, and could make great uſe of 
the little intermiſſion of great rain, which was 
really uſeleſs to others. My hay was as freſh and 
good, as if it had been the fineſt weather. 
As one cannot be ſure of the weather, and as it 
is known, that hay cannot be made fo expedi- 
tiouſly, when we follow the uſual way, we ought 
to be very careful to make the beſt uſe of fine wea- 
5 ther, during the hay harveſt. The importance of 
tis aſſertion one may ſee in the Dutch proverb, 
That a man is in as great a hurry, as if he was 
going to make hay. But if it is neceſſary to be fo 
very anxious of having made the hay during 
fine weather, it will, of courſe, be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to redouble our exertions at an unfavour- 
able ſeaſon. 5 


How 
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How much more preferable muſt this newly- 
mvented machine be, by means of which one can 


do as much work in one day, with one man and 2 


horſe; as fifty men can do i in the common way! 
And where are ſo many men to be found imme- 


diately ? And how many inconveniences are there 


to keep them in order, and fee them do their wy 1 


properly? 


F muſt cenſels; that the oraſs is is not tired ſo 


ncatly and fo even, when done by the hay- rake, 
as it can be done by hands; but this very cir- 
cumſtance ſhews the utility of the inſtrument; for 
the more itregular the graſs is mixed, the ſooner it 
will dry, becauſe the winds can blow through it 
” mach eaficr, than when it is laid flat together. 


As it may happen, that the graſs will be heaped 


ap too much in ſome places, or, perhaps, not 
touched at all in other places, one labourer will be 
- ſufficient to do that work on the fide of the ditches 


or other inequalities, where the harrow could not 


turn the grafs well. One hour will be plenty of 


time for one man to over- run three or four acres. 
But this cannot be a matter of objection againſt 


the propoſed method, as the driver will be obliged 


ſometimes to give the graſs time to dry, or to feed 
his horſe; during which delay he can do that 
buſmefs. 


Farmers may be afraid of letting the harrow * . 


conducted, without having a man after it to guide 


it by a cord, left the graſs would be heaped up in 
SD ſome 
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ſome places. To prepare againſt this objection, I 
have been ſo very particular in deſcribing the ma- 
chine. But it is to be obſerved, that the harrow 
will bounce more or leſs, according to the diſtance 

of the horſe from the harrow, which muſt have 
been obſerved in common harrowing. The har- 

row makes a balancing motion, that is, turning 
alternatively ſidewards, ſo that it does not always 
meet the ſame quantity of hay, or ſometimes does 
not take deep enough, from which reaſon one can 
- foe, that, if it takes ſometimes too much, it will 
| looſe it again in a little time after. A good hay- 
harrow ſhould therefore be of the ſize here de- 
ſcribed, and which, by experience, I find to be the 
beſt, having made the hay of ſeventeen acres, 
with no other aſſiſtance, but one man and one 
horſe; and I can affirm, that theſe ſeventeen acres 
did not coſt me three florins for hay-making, be- 
ſides the expenſe of the harrow. It is yet to be 
obſerved, that the hay was ſo green, that ſome of 
my people were afraid it would burn. I got, there- 
fore, an iron made, which 1 forced through the 
p hay ; but the ſmell of the i iron, when drawn out, 
was fo agreeable, that it was a ſign of the good- 
neſs of the hay, though the iron was a little 
warm. 
I need not add, I believe, any thing more, to 
prove the utility of this inſtrument. Every one 
knows how preferable good hay is to bad. 
D 1 have 


of teeth, of the length of four inches, and fix inches 


diſtant from each other. 
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[ have invented, hkewiſe, a machine, to gather 


the ſcattered hay, which is of the ſame fize as the 
above-mentioned ; but it has four rails, and is full 
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ART OF MAKING 
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THE 


ART OF MAKING 


POTATOE.BREAD, &c. 


OF MIXED BREAD. 


Tux method of making bread of potatoes mixed 


| with the meal of wheat, rye, &c. is far from being 


a late diſcovery, although ſeveral French natural- - 
iſts have attributed to themſelves the honour of it. 
It was well known in Ireland, ſince almoſt the time 
that the Iriſh began to make uſe of potatoes, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral parts of the 2 tranſ- | 
5 actions. 
Bread made of ſuch a mixture is not as nutritive 
as that which is made of flower or meal only, be- 
cauſe, there is leſs nutritive ſubſtance, relatively to 
bulk, in potatoes, than in wheat, rye, &c. Ac- 
cordingly, when there is plenty of wheat, it would 
not be worth while to mix potatoes with flour, for 
the purpoſe of making white bread. But when 
there 
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there is a ſcarcity of wheat, ſuch a mixture may be 
uſeful, as it will ſerve to accommodate the gen- 
teeler ſort of people, who are accuſtomed to white 
bread, and with whom it is often an acceſſary to 
other ſorts of food. But the caſe is different with 
regard to coarſe wheaten flour; for as it has not 
as much viſcoſity as fine flour, the mixing of pota- 
toes with it will make the bread larger, lighter, 
and better. Rye bread is very good without any 
mixture, but ſhould rye be ſcarce, it might be ad- 
viſable to mix potatoes with it. But there are 

other ſorts of grain, fuch as barley, buckwheat, 
Indian corn, oats, millet, &c. with which it would 8 


de well done, at all times, to mix potatoes, as the . 


bread that is made of them is always heavy, com- 
pact, and of a bad taſte. The aſſociation of pota- 
toes with the meal of thoſe ſorts of grain, would 
be very ſerviceable, as thereby the dough would 
become more conſiſtent and viſcous, the fermenta- 
tion of it would be promoted, and the difagreeable 
taſte peculiar to the bread made of ſuch grain, 
would be diminiſhed or quite removed. 
Before I treat of the method of preparing this 

mixed bread, I ſhall deſcribe a machine contrived 

by the Chevalier Muſtel, for grinding in a ſhort 
time, and with great facility, a great quantity of 
potatoes. 

Two cylinders of wood, about a foot in diame- 
ter, and two or three feet long, placed horizon- 
un and parallel to each other, conſtitute the 

whole 
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whole machine. There is a handle at the extre- 
mity of the axis of one of the cylinders. A man 
turning about this handle, makes the cylinder alſo, 
(to which it is faſtened) turn round, and the fric- 
tion cauſed by its rotation, makes the other cylin- 
der turn round, but in a contrary direction. It is 
the ſame as the rotation of the cylinders 1 in calen- 
ders. 
-- fort of 2 W like a mill hopper, 
is ſuſpended over and between the two cylinders. 
The potatoes (already boiled) are put into it, and 
fall between the cylinders, according as the grind- 
ing goes on. A recipient placed under the cylin- 


ders, receives the paſte, which falls in very fine 


| flakes. There muſt be no more than the diſtance 
of half a line, or the twenty-fourth part of an 
: inch, between the points of contact of the . 


| When the potatoes are FRO bruiſed and _—_ : 
mix them (together with the leaven prepared the 
day before as uſual) with the meal which you 
mean to uſe, in equal ſhares ; let the whole be well 
kneaded with as much warm water as requiſite ; 
then put it into the oven, which 1 is not to be heat- 
ed as much, nor ſtopped up as ſoon as uſual, and 
let it remain there for a longer time than common 
| bread is left, for without theſe precautions, the 
eruſt would become hard and brittle, while the in- 
fide of it would be too 1 a not baked 
enou dugh. 


Whenever 
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Whenever potatoes are to be mixed with any 
ſort of meal, they ought always to be reduced un- 
der the form of a tenacious and glutinous paſte, as 
it is in this ſtate alone, that they give conſiſtency 
to the dough of the ſmaller ſorts of grain. ; 
There is no method fo advantageous as that, in 

which they are firſt boiled or roaſted ; for, as to 
the method of taking them raw and raſping them, 
and that of cutting them in ſlices, putting them in- 
to the oven, and then grinding them at the mill, 
the bread, reſulting from the mixture of potatoes 
ſo prepared, is brown, compact, and of a bad taſte. 


of making Bread of 7 Potatoes aloe, without any 
mixture. 


Before farinaceous ſubſtances can be changed | 


into bread, ſome preliminary operations muſt take 


place, whereby their conſtituent parts are enabled 
to combine with water, and by this means to ac- 
quire E ſoftneſs and flexibility favourable to fer- 
mentation. 


je Of the 9 tarch of Potatoes. 


The potatoes having been waſhed ſeveral times 
in water, are broken by means of a tin grater, 
mounted on a wooden frame, and placed over a 
ſieve. According as the ſieve is filled, the contents 
are poured into a large veſſel. The grated pota- 
5 toes 
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toes, form a liquid paſte, which is tinged on being 
expoſed to the air; this paſte is laid out in more 
or leſs water, and ſtirred with a ſtick or with the 
hands; the whole ſubſtance is then poured into a 
ſieve, placed over another veſſel; the water, that 


paaſſes through the ſieve, draws along with it the 


ſtarch, which is depoſited i in the lower part. The 
reddiſh water, that is over the depoſition, is 
thrown away, and new water added until it ceaſes 
to be tinged. 
When this firſt operation is over, what follows 
is preciſely the ſame as the proceſs uſed by the 
ſtarch-maker. The precipitate being well waſhed, 
18 decanted, and diſtributed i in parcels upon boards 
or ſieves expoſed to the ſun, or in a temperate 
ſituation, ſo as that the ſuperabundant moiſture 
may be abſorbed. According as it dries, it loſes 
the dirty grey colour, and becomes white and 
bright. It is a real ſtarch, and, if paſſed through 
a fine ſieve, acquires a tenuity equal to that of che 
fineſt ſtarch made of wheat. 
The ſubſtance that remains on the ſieve, altho' : 
: deprived of the ſtarch, may ſerve for feeding 
_ cattle, much like bran ; or it can be dried and re- 
duced into meal to be uſed, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after, in the making of brown potatoe-bread. 
There are certain caſes, in which nothing ſhould 
be loſt, and particularly articles of prime neceſſity, 
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REMARKS. 


The moſt effential obſervation to be nude here 
is, that potatoes, whatever be their ſpecies, and | 
whatever ſtate they are in, provided they are raw, 
always yield ſtarch, which differs only as to quan- 
tity; accordingly, potatoes that had been ſpoiled 
| by the froſt, or by germination, or which were 1 
too ripe, could be uſed for this purpoſe. . 
Should it be neceflary to make uſe of the ſtarch | 
immediately, without waiting for its being dried or 
ſifted, it could be uſed as ſoon as it were extract- 
ed; but then, care ſhould be taken to draw off 
about one-half of the water. It even ſeems to me, 
that, when in the moiſt ſtate, it makes the dough 
a little more tenacious, and the bread whiter. 
It is very poſſible, without doubt, to abridge the 
operation of the grater, by means of ſome inſtru- 
ments. But it is to be obſerved, that an inſtrument, 
which would divide the potatoes, by cutting or 
grinding them, would not anſwer the purpoſe, be- 
cauſe the object propoſed is not to ſqueeze out 
their juice, nor to reduce them into ſmall parts, 
but their aggregation muſt be broken, their fibrous 
texture torn, and the ſtarch contained i in it forced 
to go out. 
Round grey potatoes uſually give the greateſt 
proportion of ſtarch; a pound of them produces 
two or three ounces; however, the ſeaſon, ſoil, 
and 


th. x 


— 
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and l have great influence on this pro- 
portion. 


Of the pulp of Potatoes. 


When the potatoes are properly boiled in wa- 
ter, or roaſted under the aſhes, they are peeled, 


and then bruiſed on a table with a wooden roller, 


or with the hands. This pulp is to be worked 
until there are no lumps Ry; and then laid : 
aſide. / : 0 
As the — muſt be hot for the wk of 
obtaining a tenacious pulp, and as the pulp itſelf 
loſes its viſcous property according as it cools, the 
” trouble of boiling them ſeveral times in the day, p 
may be avoided by dipping them, boiled and 
. peeled, for a moment, in the boiling water pre- 
pared for the kneading, whereby they will again 
acquire, under the roller, that glutinous property, 
- which is fo effential and neceſſary. 
The pulp of potatoes can be kept for 1 two ways, 7 
or more, according to the ſeaſon, without any 
danger of growing worſe. In that caſe it would 
not be neceſſary to go through the before menti- 
oned operation at every kneading and baking. It 
3s true, however, that the pulp is then leſs tenaci- 
ous, and has leſs reſemblance of the glutinous mat- 


ter of wheat, with which it is requiſite that it 
ſhould have a very great analogy, both as to claſ- 
ticity and viſcoſity. 


REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 


In boiling the potatoes, a ſmall quantity of wa- 
ter muſt be uſed, and the veſſel they are boiled in, 
ought to be kept covered. 

We have obſerved already, that ſtarch can be 
extracted from all ſorts of potatoes, whatever ſtate 
they may be in. But as to obtaining the pulp, 
there muſt be a choice made; for in the firſt place, 
the potatoes muſt be perfectly ſound, and then 
there are ſome ſorts of potatoes, particularly 
the reddiſh ones, which yield a more tenacious 
and elaſtic paſte than others. 5 4 

lIt is impoſſible to make bread of potatoes alone, 
without reducing part of them into pulp, as it is 
the pulp that gives ny to the ſtarch. = 


Of 4 leaven made 1 Potatoes. 


Mix half a pound of potatoe-pulp with an equal 

weight of potatoe-ſtarch, and four ounces of hot- 
water; leave this mixture in a warm place; in 
the courſe of about eight-and-forty hours, it will 
_ exhale a light vinous ſmell ; then add to it a new 
proportion of ſtarch, pulp, and warm water, and 
leave it in a ſimilar temperature, and for the ſame 
length of time, as before mentioned. Repeat this 
operation once more, and then you will have a 
firſt leaven. This firſt leaven is to be diluted in 
warm 
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warm water in the evening, and equal proporti ions 
of ſtarch and pulp are to be mixed with it in the 
ratio of one-half of the paſte, ſo that if you mean 
to have twenty Ibs. of it, you muſt prepare ten Ibs. 


of leaven. When the whole is well mixed, put 


it into a baſket, or leave it in the kneading- trough 
during night, taking care to have it well covered 
and kept warm until the next morning. 


I be trouble of preparing this ſort of leaven may 
| be avoided by making uſe of common leaven, or 
f of barm, inſtead of it. And in fact barm 1 is very 5 
. well adapted for this kind of bread. 


Of the dough of Fo otros. 


5 To prepare the dough, the leaven 1 is put in the 5 
middle of the ſtarch, around which i 18 placed the 
pulp divided into ſlices. The leaven is diluted 


with hot water, to which is added half an Ounce 


of falt, for every eight pounds of the whole mix 
ture, which is then to be well kneaded by raiſing 55 
it up, uniting it, beating it, &c. but not by thruſt- 
ing your fiſts into it according to the aukward 


practice of many bakers. 

The dough is then made up into ſmall loaves of 
different ſizes, which are placed in baſkets, or 
other veſlels lined with linen cloth, well powdered 
with fine bran or ſtarch, and covered with a wet 
cloth. Leave them then in a warm place for two 
or three hours, more or leſs, according to the ſea- 
ſon, 


REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 


Potatoe-bread can be made lighter or heavier, 
according as the dough is leſs or more compact. 
A greater or leſſer quantity of falt alſo, than FO 
proportion already mentioned, may be uſed. 

As to the temperature of the water; it muſt 
always come near to that of boiling water. Nor 
is there any danger of its deſtroying, (as it would 
In wheaten flour,) the glutinouſneſs of the dough, 

whereas, on the contrary, it contributes towards 
it. g > 
| There can be no fixed Sad; given with _ 
gard to the time requiſite for the proper degree of 
| fermentation, as that depends upon the ſeaſon. 
We ſhall only obſerve, that it is in all ſeaſons and 
places a little longer than that which wheaten 
po dough . | 


07 the baking of the 2 


The n of the oven, which | is to be done 
gently and equally, requires two hours time. 
Then wet the outſide of the loaves, and put them 
into the oven, where they are to remain for one 
hour or two at moſt. 

N. B. Turning the dough, after it has been kad 
ed, ſerves to prevent it loſing its glutinous property. 
Keeping the oven in a very moderate degree of 
heat 
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heat, and the wetting of the loaves, will prevent 
their being too much baked in the cruſt, and not 
| baked enough in the inſide. 


Of the bread made of Potatoes only. : 


We have ſeen, that potatoe-bread 3 Is compoſed 


5 N of equal ſhares of ſtarch and pulp, with the additi- 
on of ſome ſalt and water. The water conſtitutes 


about a fifth part of the whole maſs, and totally 
diſappears in the baking, ſo that, in fact, a pound 
of this bread is made from three pounds and a 
half of potatoes, or which is the fame thing, of 
nine ounces of ſtarch, and the ſame proportion of 
pulp but it is eſſential to obſerve, that the pota- 
toes in this diminution, loſe nothing but their ſu- 
- perabundant moiſture. The nutritive ſubſtance, 
which they contain, far from being diminiſhed, N 
gains conſiderably by the fermentatio u. 
A coarſe fort of bread, of a more copnntnica 
kind, could be procured from potatoes. For this 
_ purpoſe they ſhould be dried, as likewiſe the 
fibrous ſubſtance that remains in the ſieve, when 9 
the ſtarch is extracted; after reducing them into 
meal, an equal quantity of boiled potatoes, in the 
form of pulp, is mixed with it, and the ſame pro- 
ceſs obſerved as already deſcribed. In this caſe it 
is not neceſſary to peel the potatoes, as by knead- 
ing the dough well, the {kins will be ſufficiently 
broken 
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broken and divided. But this fort of bread, let 
there be ever ſo much care taken in making it, is 
always compact, cloſe, and of a bad taſte. 


— - | I 


As the method of making potatoe-bread, which 
I have deſcribed, although practiſed by ſeveral 
perſons with ſucceſs, may ſeem difficult to ſome | 
people, eſpecially to the peaſantry, it can be ren- 
dered much eaſier by adding a handful of meal of 
wheat, rye, or ſome other grain. The paſte will 
thereby become more glutinous and conſiſtent, it 
will riſe better, and the yy of the bread will 
be improved. 
This mixture is very different from that hich 
takes place 1 in the common ſort of mixed potatoe- = 
bread. For in the common fort, the greateſt pro- 
, portion of potatoe-pulp, that can be mixed with 
meal, is but one-half of the whole maſs, whereas 
in the preſent caſe, one-twelfth part of meal is 
ſufficient for the object which we propoſe. In 
fact, the common ſort of mixed potatoe-bread 
does not deſerve the name of potatoe-bread, as 
the baſis of it is meal, and the faving, that may 
reſult from it, is very inconſiderable, while on the 
contrary, potatoes conſtitute the baſis of the bread 
we have now treated of, and, beſides the retain- 
ing and improving all their nutritive ſubſtance, a 
great quantity of corn is ſpared | in conſequence of 
our method. 


of 
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Of Sea-biſcuit, made of Potatoes. 
Mix a little bran, or leaven of wheat, diluted 
in warm water, with a pound of potatoe-ſtarch, 
and the fame proportion of the pulp of potatoes. 
When the mixture 1s complete, put it in a tempe- 
rate place, and leave it there for about fix hours. , 
This leaven, thus prepared, 1s laid out in a ſuſfi- 
cient quantity of very hot water. Mix it with 
ſix pounds of potatoe- pulp, and an equal quantity 
of ſtarch. The whole forms a dough, which is to 
be kneaded for a long time. Then take from it ö 
pieces of the weight of three quarters of a 


pound, or there abouts, which are to be flattened, | 


ſo as to be no more than twenty-four inches in 


- circumference, and three quarters of an inch thick. 


An hour after, theſe pieces are put into the 
oven, after having been pricked or ſtamped with 
an inſtrument furniſhed with ſeveral teeth, to pre- 
vent their ſwelling, and to promote evaporation on 
all points. As this dough contains but little water, 
it is the more difficult to be baked; it muſt be 
left in the oven longer than bread ; it ought to 
remain there at leaſt two hours. 
The biſcuit, on being taken out of the oven, 
muſt be put in a warm place, that it may cool in- 
ſenſibly, and loſe the moiſture, which is continu- 
ally exhaling from it, as long as the heat laſt. It 
is very eſſential not to ſtore it up, until five or ſix 
E days 


* 
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days after it has been made, and to keep it in as 


ay a place as poſſible. 


I do not know, whether this ſort of biſcuit has 
been tried as yet in long voyages ; but it is very 
probable, that it will bear long navigation. It 
ſeems, that it ſhould be even leſs liable to become 
damp and ſpoiled, than the common biſcuit, as 
potatoes contain neither faccharine nor glutinous 

ſubſtance. I ty 


Of Potatee-yruel, Salep, and Sagot. 


oF G RUEL. 


The potatoes "PMA deal and W art 
cut into ſlices, which are laid out on ſieves, cover- 
ed with paper, and then placed in a baker's oven. 
In a ſhort time they ſhrink, loſe their tranſparence, 
and in the courſe of twenty-four hours become 
friable enough to. be ground or pounded. 
| The meal, which is procured from potatoes, is 
ſoft to the touch, and of a dirty-grey colour. If 
mixed with water, it contracts ſcarce any thick- 
neſs ; but, when diluted and boiled in milk, broth, 
or in ſome mucilaginous decoctions, it becomes 
thick, and emits a ſmell like that of paſte made of 
flour, but has a leſs pleaſing taſte than the pota- 
toes themſelves, before they are dried. This taſte, : 
however, can be corrected with ſugar or ſpices. 
'The meal will bor for a long time = without alter- 
ation 


Ne 
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ation, provided i it be perfectly dry, and not expoſ- 
ed to dampneſs or vermin. 

As it is very difficult to cleanſe potatoes, on ac- 
count of their unevenneſs, and to peel them when 
raw, at leaſt, unleſs they are ſteeped for ſome 
time in water, the potatoes fitteſt for the purpoſe - 
| we are now treating of, are the ſmooth ones, and 
the beſt time to peel them 1 is when — are * dug | 
out of the ground. 


of the Sale of Potatoes 


The W roots of all the e when boil- 
ea, cleanſed, dried, and reduced into a ſort of 
=. powder, are called ſalep. The uſe of it is well 
known, whenever a ſubſtantial nouriſhment eafy 
of digeſtion is required. Potatoes, if made to un- 
dergo a ſimilar proceſs, can be ſubſtituted i in 2 7 
great many caſes. 
| When they are near boiling, PR are to be 
| peeled, cut into ſlices, and put either over or into 
5 baker's oven, as ſoon as the bread is taken out. 
In the courſe of thirty hours they become ſuffi- 
cientiy dry, and loſe three-fourths of their 
weight. . 
The trouble of cutting them into flices may bs 
avoided, eſpecially, as they are to be reduced into 
powder, by making them into a pulp, as already 
deſcribed, and ſpreading it out in thin layers in a 
ſtove ; but they muſt be dried according as they 
9 are 
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are boiled and bruiſed into pulp, leſt they may 
turn ſour. 

Potatoes, when boiled, cut into flices, and dried, 
become hard and tranſparent like horn. They 
* well, and do not attract the dampneſs of the 
It is difficult to pound them, and they yield. 
1 a whitiſh and dry powder like that of gum-arabic. 

This powder melts in the mouth, and gives a mu- 
cous quality to water; ſuch are the — pro- 
: _ of ſalep. Ta 
In Switzerland and Alface, a machine for grind- 
ing potatoes, is uſed with great ſucceſs. It con- 
ſiſts of a cylindrical tube, the bottom of which is 


pierced with ſmall holes like a ſkimmer. The po- 5 7 
toes, when boiled, peeled, and dried ſlowly, are 


made to paſs through theſe holes, whence there 
reſults a ſort of vermicelli. The paſtes of Italy 
could be imitated in this manner, by mixing the | 
powder of potatoes with the pulp, and adding the 


uſual ingredients for ſeaſoning it. This mixture 


ſoon grows hard, and ſwells i in water, aſſiſted by 
heat. N 

Potatoes, that © arc made up into ſalep preſerve 
their colour, ſmell, and taſte, becauſe in boiling 
them, the extractive ſubſtance is confounded with 
the ſtarch, and the parenchyme ; whereas, when 
they are merely dried, each of theſe conſtituent 
parts is acted upon in particular, and accordingly, 
the potatoes ſuffer a fort of alteration, hence it is, 
that dried potatoes are ſo much inferior to thoſe, 
that have been boiled firſt. 


That 
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That potatoes may be fit to be given in ſalep, 
they muſt be firſt reduced into a very fine fort of 
powder. Then take an ounce of it, and let it 
boil for a quarter of an hour in a gallon (demi- 

ſetier) of water, after which, ſtrain it through a 
linen cloth, and add to it a little ſugar and lemon- 

peel. When the ſolution has cooled, there re- 
ſults from it a ſort of whitiſh jelly, of which, one 
or two ſpoon-fulls are to be given every two hours, 
according as circumſtances may require. But if 
it be required to have a mucilaginous ptiſane, put 
that quantity of it into one or two quarts of water, ; ; 
5 and, to make it more pleaſing, you may add to it 
ſome ſirrup, ſuitable to the patient. | 
This ſort of falep anſwers very well, in caſes | 
in which the common ſalep is uſually preſcribed, 
as in bilious cholics, diarrhoeas, and in all the dif- 
eaſes that proceed from the en of the. 
| 1 3 . 


Of the 8 agen f Putates . 


| The ſubſtance 41 ſagou, is a ſediment, ſepa- 
rated by ſifting and waſhing from a farinaceous 
pulp, which is contained in the trunk of cer- 
tain palm trees, very common in the Moluccas. 
It is nothing elſe but ſtarch ; and as ſtarch is ho- 
mogeneous throughout all nature, like ſugar, in 
whatever bodies it is found, potatoe:-/tarch may 
ſerve as a perfect ſubſtitute for ſagou. The me- 
thad 
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thod of extrating this ſtarch has been deſcribed 
already. Ms 
— 
Of Potatoe-Bread. 
All the experiments which I ſend you an ac- 


count of, have paſſed under my own inſpe@ion ; 
and are accurate. The bread made has been 


conſtantly well coloured, light, and well taſted, 
without the leaſt appearance of potatoes, either in 


taſte or otherwiſe. It has the advantage of keep- : 


ing freſh much longer than any bread I have ſeen 

uſed before. But a moſt important advantage i m 
this method is gained, by the ſuperior weight of 5 

the baked bread, compared with the weight of the 


flour uſed. This is a * advantage gained too, 


in bread remarkably good. At this time, when 
1 wheat is ſo ſcarce and dear, it is of great conſidera- 


tion. At all times it will be of benefit. In Adam 


5 Smith's book of the Wealth of Nations, he ob- 
ſerves (book 1. chap. 11. page 249) that where 
an acre will produce two thouſand weight of 
wheat, it will produce twelve thouſand wei ight of 


Potatoes. 

1 believe he is right, and if fo, it 0 be bene- 
Sil to ſubſtitute potatoes for bread, and to find 
a method, by which the greateſt quantity of good 
| baked bread may be produced, by the ſmalleſt 


| poſhble quantity of wheat-flour. You will judge, 


whether the method I have practiſed be generally 
Den 
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beneficial or not. I have reaſon to be convinced, 
from the experiments I have made, that It is ſo, 
in an individual caſe ; how far 1 it may be ſo, uni- 
verſally, I know not. 

If the Society ſhould think fit to make any 
further enquiry, concerning the method, which, 
perhaps, is not ſufficiently explained, they will be 
ſo good as to direct to the Rev. G. S. Cotter, at 
Caſtlemartyr. The receipts are as follows: and 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


4 receipt fir noting a ſued, wi th one 
third of Potatoes, to hoo-thirds of Flour. 


Take eleven pounds of boiled W 
and bruiſe them well - pour boiling water on them, 
ſtirring and mixing them well, and breaking any 
remaining lumps; then paſs them through a cul- 
lender, making them liquid enough, with boiling | 
| water, to paſs through it, by ſtirring about; put 
half a tea · cup of brown ſugar to it, and alſo a 
ſufficient quantity of barm, ſtirriag each well 
through it. Let the mixture ſtand till it riſes, 
about half an hour; then pour it into twenty-two 
pounds of flour, that was ſeaſoned with falt, and 
let it ſtand in it, covered with flour, half an hour 
more; knead the whole well, and let it remain 
for four hours, until riſen, &c. &c. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


No. 1 According to the recei ipt were made 
twelve loaves of bread. The whole weight of 
them, after baking, thirty- ſix lbs. The proportt- 


on in this of the weight of the baked bread 
(thirty-ſix bs.) to the weight of the flour, 
(twenty-two Ibs.) is, as five to three, nearly. 


No. 2.—In this experiment, from the receipt 


| were made eighteen loaves of bread, the whole 


weight of them, after baking, ſixty-two Ibs. 


This variation in the weight of the baked bread, 
ſo different from the former, was cauſed by the 
following circumſtance. The dough, when made 
with the ſame proportions, &c. as before, proved 
not to be firm enough for making into loaves, | 
having greatly riſen and run. Therefore, four- 
teen Ibs. of flour were added. This makes the 
: whole quantity of flour uſed thirty- ſix lbs. The 
proportion in this of the weight of the baked bread, 


n bs.) to the weight of the flour (ry. 
x Ibs.) is nearly as five to three. 
No. 3.— In this trial, twelve lbs. of potatoes, 


| were joined to twenty-four Ibs. of flour. The 


dough not being firm enough for making into 
loaves, four one-half Ibs. of flour were added. The 


whole weight of the bread, when baked, being 
fourteen loaves, was forty-ſeven Ibs. The propor- 
tion of forty-ſeven Ibs. the weight of the baked 


bread, 
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tend, to twenty. ei ight one-half Ibs. the wei icht of 
flour uſed, is as five to three, very nearly. 

No. 4.— Seven lbs. of potatoes were uſed with 
fourteen Ibs. of flour; before it was put into the 


oven, one one-half Ib. of flour was added. Ten 


| loaves made. The whole weight of the baked 


bread, twenty-four one-half Ib. The proportion 


of twenty-four one-half Ibs. (it was nearer twenty- 
five) being the weight of the baked bread, is to 
fifteen one-half Ibs. of flour uſed, * foe to 
three. 
No. 5.— There were fix one-half Ibs. of pota- 
does, and thirteen pounds of flour, one one-half Ib. 
of flour added; weight of the baked bread, 
| twenty-two Ibs. PI proportion of twenty-two 
Ibs. (the weight of the baked bread) is fourteen = 
one-half Ibs. (the weight of the flour) not quite as 
five to three, but not far ſhort of it. 5 
No. 6.—In this experiment, the deſign was to 


try what the weight of | baked bread would be, 
when made of flour alone, without any potatoes. 


Twelve lbs. of flour were uſed ; the barm being 
burt indifferent, about two pounds of potatoes were 
put in to aſſiſt the riſing. The weight of the 
blaked bread, fifteen pounds. Moſt probably, this 
ſmall increaſe of three Ibs. over the weight of the 
flour, was cauſed by the two lbs. of potatoes put in 
probably alſo, if the twelve Ibs. of flour had been 
made into bread without any potatoes, the weight 
of the baked bread would have been but nine 
Ibs. 
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Ibs. for one-fourth of the weight of flour, : 


when made in the common way into bread, is 
ſaid to be loſt in the baking. But whether this be 
ſo or not, we may ſafely aſſert, that in this laſt 


trial, the trifling ſuperiority of the weight of the 


baked bread over that of the flour uſed, being 


only three Ibs. more, proves the great advantage 
of the method and proceſs of the former experi- 
ments, and the excellence of the receipt, by 
which, the increaſe of the weight of baked 

bread, ſuperior to the weight of flour uſed, is in 
the e generally of hve to three. 


0. & COTTER, 


CasTLE Marry, h 
22d ** 1800. 
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MEMOIR 


SILK-WORMS AND BEES. : 


GENTLEMEN, | 


Ha AVING organics to General w 
my opinion on the management of bees, and the 
cultivation of ſilk-worms in Ireland, I was en- 
couraged, by this gentleman, to preſent to the So- 
ciety my ſentiments on theſe two ſubjects, if I 
could propoſe any thing new and practicable. 
After having peruſed, with the greateſt attention, 
what ſome of the beſt authors have written on 
them, I am till more convinced of the want of 
ſome practical rules on the management of bees, 
and the culture of ſilk- worms, in Ireland, which, 
in order to render them more uſeful, ought to be 
laid down in a plain and conciſe ſtyle, and adapted 
to the capacity of the illiterate, as well as for the 

information of thoſe, who are totally unacquainted 
with theſe two branches. 


As 
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As to the culture of ſilk-worms, I am afraid, I 


| ſhall meet with too many oppoſitions, on account 


bf the unſucceſsful attempts, which have been 
= made of late. But I hope that I ſhall have it ſhortly 


| in my power to juſtify myſelf, by evident proofs of 
+4 the poſſibility of cultivating ſilk-worms, as well in 
1 Ireland, as in many other parts of the world. 
WE The management of bees, as well as of filk- 
= worms, are branches of foreign huſbandry, and 
14 muſt, of courſe, be introduced and encouraged by 
i * men in power and of genius, or by government it- 
+4 ſelf. The advantages of theſe two branches are 
= more obvious, when we conſider the efforts, which 
ht | i 1 the governments of foreign countries have made, | 
9 to introduce, eſtabliſh, and encourage them in their 
1 dominions, by means the moſt effectual. Their 
bi [il ſucceſs not only faves the country a very conſider- 
WE able ſam of money, but they alſo enable a multi- 
N | tude of idle labourers, and poor families, to ame- 
"of | | liorate their unhappy ſituations by induſtry, which 
10 kl 1 certainly muſt be an object of great weight, ſince 
| ] # | the ingenious inventions of ſo many machines de- 
1 prive numbers of induſtrious people of the means 

if of providing for themſelves. 

Ws The moſt vigorous exertions for making any 


| kind of improvements will often be attended with 
little ſucceſs, and often with none at all, if thoſe, 
who, for their own intereſt, ſhould co-operate with 
| ſuch wife intentions by their manual operations, 
are not ſenſible of all the advantages which would 
accrue from their undertakings. 
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Any thing wrote with a view of inſtructing ſuch 
a claſs of people, ſhould have two diſtinguiſhing 
/ chara&teriſtics—that of being plain and conciſe, 
and, above all, that of being cheap. The latter is 
of ſo great importance, that a few ſmall ſums, ſpent 
in diſtributing books of this nature among the cu- 
rious and induſtrious country people, would be 


5 amply recompenſed by a. ſpeedier ſucceſs ; and as 


there are a great number of country gentlemen, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves in an eminent manner 
5 by their zeal for the improvements of agriculture, | 
it would be vey * to diſtribute chem to advan- 
tage. 
The theoretic part of any art or r buſineſs, mw 5 


| ever, is by no means ſufficient to make people, who 


are too much uſed to mechanical operations, em- 
brace any new mode of proceedings, and much leſs 
a new employment, of which they do 1 
immediate reward for their labour. The higher 
5 claſſes ſhould ſet the example, and ſeminaries for 
young practitioners ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 
One of the moſt celebrated Gymnaſiums at 
5 Berlin, for inſtance (which, xd the bye, is one of - 
the moſt univerſal inſtitutions -* its kind, including 
a ſeminary for young ſchoolmaſters), has, in the 
botanic garden, a building for rearing filk-worms, 
which is turned to many other uſes in winter. 
Every one, who wiſhes to be acquainted with the 
manner of managing ſilk-worms, is here inſtructed 
gratis; and as the ſchoolmaſters in villages gene- 
rally 
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rally rear filk-worms, the members of the ſeminary 
are obliged to aſſiſt daily in the management of the 
worms, in order to be thoroughly acquainted with 
their proceedings. All ſchools in the dominions of 
the king of Pruſſia are at the diſpoſal of govern- 
ment, but under the immediate directions of the 
clergy of the reſpective pariſhes. The ſchool- 


maſters of villages (there are but very few ſtrag- 


gling houſes in Germany) have a ſcanty ſalary, 


though they perform the office of ſexton, choirifter, 
and clerk of the church, and that of a ſchoolmaſter = 
together-: but they have the uſe of a good num- 
ber of mulberry-trees, and meet with great en- 
couragement for rearing ſilk- worms. All the mul- 
| berry-trees which ſtand in the church-yard (or 
burying- place), and in the whole village, are for 5 
_ their uſe. Every church- yard has a fixed num- 
: ber of mulberry- trees, which muſt always be kept 


up; if augmented, a premium is given for every 


ten additional trees (the trees are generally planted 
in the inſide, along the wall). Not to mention 

the ſafety of ſuch places, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſoil of burying-places is generally very rich. 


| Every peaſant is obliged to furniſh and keep 


two mulberry- trees; and a gate, or half-peaſant, 
(ho has, I believe, but two acres) only one tree. 
Suppoſe, now, there are twenty trees in the 


church-yard, and fixty in the orchards of thirty 
peaſants of the village—the ſchoolmaſter has the 
leaves of eighty trees for his uſe. I muſt confeſs, 
. — Wo 
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that with ſuch a number of trees, much more fil 
could be produced, than generally is the caſe; 
but there are many reaſons, which leſſen a more 
ſucceſsful produce, and to remove which obſtacles; 


A 2 legiſlative power ſhould. be almoſt .omnipotent. 


The deſign of government has, however, not 
proved abortive ; of which the great quantity of 
filk, and the r many fk. 3 are evinc- 
ing proofs. 
Every autumn the a of the reſpective 
pariſhes are obliged to ſend to their ſuperior, an 
exact liſt of the trees in their villages, and to mens 
tion the quantity of ſilk, which has been produced 
that ſeaſon. Any complaint, made by the ſchool= 
maſter, of the neglect of any trees, is not paſſed 
5 unnoticed. For a greater encouragement, there is 
an high premium offered for every ounce of ſilk, 
above a certain weight, from one ounce of eggs; 
and, for fear that bad eggs might be the cauſe of 
ill ſucceſs, government ſends the deſired quantity 
of eggs (poſt freed) to any one; and likewiſe, 
leed for mulberry-trees. | For every hundred 
plants, two years old, a premium is offered, which 
is augmented in proportion to the age of the trees. 
To keep regularity, and prevent any impoſition, 
an inſpector makes his circuit every autumn, and 
gives in an exact ſtatement of the improvements, 
remarking the negle& any may have been guilty of. 
By theſe proceedings, government has executed a 
deſign, which, conſidering the political and phy- 


F E 
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kical ftate of the Germans, would have been to- 
tally impracticable by any other mode. A pre- 
mium is likewiſe offered to thoſe, who reel their 
own ſilk from the cocoons, and produce the greateſt 
quantity of fine ſilk; but this will prove an abor- 
tive deſign for ſome time, if the reels and other 
apparatus for this buſineſs cannot be procured on 
els expenſive terms than what they now fell for. 
That a very good kind of ſilk can be produced 
in Ireland, as well as in ſeveral other countries, can 
eaſily be proved by ſome ſucceſsful, though feeble 
#tempts. But not to ſpeak of the cocoons, which 
1 have ſeen myſelf in different parts of this king- 
dom, with people who reared filk-worms for mere 
curigfty, TRIER obſerve : | N - 


« „ That i in 1765, the corporation of ilk-weavers 
< petitioned the Society to encourage the 
8 and management of ſlk-worms.“ 3 


AND, 
* In 1768 the Society was pleaſed to give 'Y 
. „ bounty of Twenty Guineas to a Mrs. 
Gregg, in conſideration of her care and at- 
4 tention in the production of Iriſh raw ſilk, 
* as an encouragement for her to proceed i in 
her important undertaking ;—ſhe having 
produced a conſiderable quantity of raw ſilk 
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This is a ſtrong proof, that the manufa 
raw ſilk may be effected in this country, and of the 
_ wiſh of the manufacturers to make the attempt. 
There are ſeveral fine mulberry-trees in this 
kingdom, and if they do not furniſh a very whole- 
ſome food, it is only from the richneſs of the ſoil. 
Then, what can be the obſtacles of rearing filk- 
worms, but that, for want of proper care they die, : 
and thoſe that do ſurvive, ſpin but looſe filk, called 
floret. This certainly is not the fault of the worms, 
but of the keeper ; nor is it a conſequence of the 
food, and phyſical ſtate of the country. To remove 
theſe and other objections, one need only be a little 
acquainted with the delicate nature of the ſilk- 
worm; and the reſult will be, that the fault lies 
in the bad management of the keeper. TS. 
All that he has to fay in excuſe, is the want of 
convenience, and a variety of mulberry-trees. - 2 
am humbly of opinion, that obſtacles of this nature 
(which may eaſily be removed) ſhould not contto- 
vert a deſign of ſuch importance, as that of ſaving 
| a country the yearly expenſe of a vaſt ſum, and 
which carries with it a more laudable deſign - that 
of providing employment for thouſands of idlers 
and beggars, and of the induſtrious tradeſman. 
Jo go into a detail of the profits and advan- 
tages ariſing from a juſt cultivation of ſilk- worms, 
would be too long, if not unneceffary, for the pur- 
port of the preſent lines; but as ſome gentlemen, 
to whom I communicated my deſign, ſeemed to 
7 doubt 


84 
doubt the advantages, which accrue from a ju 
cultivation of filk-worms, I think it may not be 
amiſs to prove the ſummary eſtimate of one acre of 
land, planted with mulberry-trees. 


] One acre of land (of a middle 
' fort.) 300 trees: eighteen feet 
_ diſtance between them. 
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755 For worms of three ounces of eggs, 

f3 ounces 6000 pounds of leaves, 20 
of 2 pounds reckoned to one tree. 
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2 | To each ounce of ©885, 40, oo worms. 
5 3 3 ounces, - = 120,000 
& one. fourth ſubtracted, which 
| die by ſickneſs or are de- 
ſtroyed by x many other ac- 
cidents, remain 5 5,000 worms. 


| Subtract yet, at the Higheſt 
rate, for double cocoons, 
which do not produce fine 


filk, remain 5, ooo worms. 
| Remain good cocoons, 80 ,000 cocoons. 
The one pound of raw-mix- Les 
ed ſilk, 3 - 2 oo cocoons. 
| To tenth. part of this . 
fine ſilk, ſo that to one 
pound ſine filk will be ; 
nas — 2,000 cocoons. 
And therefore, 40 pounds of 
fine ſilk, from the number _ 
of ſilk worms of - $80,000 
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what has been ſlated by ſeveral learned men, who. 
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The trees, which are eighteen feet diſtant 
from each other, do not prevent entirely the 
graſs or other vegetables from growing under 
them; but ſhould: the ſpace of one acre ſeem to 
be too ſmall for ſuch a number of trees, one might 
plant 250 upon one acre. The trees will, by pro- 
per cultivation, grow larger, and, of courſe, fur- 
niſh more leaves than thoſe, which have been | 
kept down, fo that 2 50 trees, with a very large 
crown, will produce as great a . of _ as 
Zoo, with a ſmall crown. wh 191 
The above eſtimate (except the W on the ; 
ſpace of. ground for the trees) is an extract of 


have wrote on this ſubject, eſpecially Mr. Hoſelt, ; 
Member of the Harlem Society, whoſe i indefati 3 
ble exertions were crowned with ſucceſs. 
In Italy, there are hedges of mulberry "IPO 
and it has often been propoſed to plant mulberry 
| buſhes, inſtead of the uſeleſs brooms, &c. The 
gathering of the leaves requires leſs trouble from 
hedges, than ſtripping them from trees, for the 
young ſhoots of hedges may be cut off with a hook : 
or gardener”s ſheers. 8 

Mulberry trees are yet of more 4 ws gene- 
rally is imagined. I will not ſpeak here of the 
utility of the wood, which is fit for different kinds 
of cabinet-makers* work; but I beg leave to copy 
the following obſervations from, the Bri tannic 
Encyclopaedia, 


The 
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*The advantages of the white mulberry-trees, 
ce are not confined to the nouriſhment of worms: 
they may be cut every three or four years, like | 
e fallows and (poplar trees, to make faggots ; 
< and the leaves furniſh-a very good kind of food, 
as well for cattle as for ſheep. This kind of 
& food, of which the beaſts are extremely fond, 
ois very nouriſhing ; it gives a: delicacy to the 
E fleſh, and a fineneſs and beauty to the wool. 
In ſhort, in every climate, and in moſt fields, it 
might be proper, as is the caſe in Spain, to wait 
« for. the firſt hoar-froſt ſhaking off the leaves, 
& which are gathered, and placed to dry in ſheds, 

& or cart-houſes, taking care to ſtir them frequent 5 


y. It is thought, that the beauty and ſineneſs ; 


* of the Spaniſh wool is in a great meaſure owing 
< to the uſe of this kind of food. From theſe con- 
« — Mr. Bourgeois infers, that even in 
countries, where, from the nature of the cli- 
< mate, the ſcarcity of workmen, and the high 
e price of labour, or any other particular cauſes, 
fil. worms could not be raiſed to any advantage, 
the cultivation of mulberry-trees ought not to 
* be neglected. Even birds are very fond of the 
white mulberries ; and it is remarked, that thoſe 
© which have been fed with fuch fruit, are excel 
_ © lent eating, 
The author of this paragraph, mentions cob 7 
ſheep; but I know by experience, that cattle and 
| 5 —̃ 
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horſes are as fond of this kind of food, as. the 
ſheep. 
The fruit of the black walheary is exceed- 
4 ingly grateful to the taſte, and is conſidered at 
« the ſame time, as laxative and cooling. Like 
the other acid- ſweet fruits, it allays thirlt, (as 
« Dr. Cullen obſerves) partly by refrigerating, ” 
« and partly by exciting an excretion of mucus 
from the mouth and fauces ; a ſimilar effect is 
« alſo produced in the nen by correct. 
« ing putreſcency, a powerful cauſe of thirſt is re- 
moved. Syrup is made of the berries gnthered 5 
before they are ripe, which, taken as a gargle 3 
N excellent for allaying inflammations in a i 
« throat, and for cleanſing ulcers in the mouth. = 
cc The bark of the root, which has an acrid bitter 5 
« taſte, poſſeſſes a cathartic power, and has beer 
* ſucceſsfully uſed as a vermifuge, particularly in 
« caſes of taenia. The doſe is half a dram of the 
--0 powder, or a dram of the infuſion. The juice , 
of the black mulberry i is alſo employed to give 
A colour to certain liquors and confections. 
« Some make from it a wine, which is not diſa- 
* greeable ; others employ it for giving a high 
* colour to red wine, which! it likewiſe contributes 
eto make ſweet.” 
That vegetable ſilk can be prepared from the 
bark of the mulberry | particularly of the papyriſe- 
ra, or paper-mulberry) is a known fact. The 
fineſt ſort of cloth, among the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, 
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Otaheite, and others of the South-ſea Iſlands, is 
made of the bark of this tree, ſo that the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry-trees might be preferable to that 
of many others. (Vid. M _—y C 2 Phil. 
Trans, No. [ 1; 3. ** 


oN THE MANAGEMENT or BEES, IN 
IRELAND. 


With reſpect to the management of bees, there 
has been ſo much already written, and the late diſ- 
coveries have been ſo ſucceſsfully applied, that it 
ſeems, as if nothing new could be ſaid or done, to 
improve or encourage this branch of huſbandry. 
My deſign, however, differs, as I have ſaid before, 
ſo much from that of thoſe learned authors, who 
wrote on this ſubject, that I think, my labour will 
not be loſt. All the uſeful and neceſſary obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject, the reſult of my reading and 
practice in Germany, fhall be compriſed in one 
ſmall book, enriched with ſeveral uſeful cuts, 
which 1 ſhall have the honour of ** to 

this Society. 
Oft what uſe are all the claborated treatiſes to 2 
| Poor countryman, whoſe whole library conſiſts in a 
prayer- book, and perhaps a ſpelling-book for his 
children ? My misfortunes, as wel as my thirſt for 
information 
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inforntttion, are the ſources of ſeveral obſervati- 
ons which I have made on different dafſes of peo- 
ple, in different countries. I have found, that a 
great number of apiarians, in Germany, France, 
and other countries, did not know any improve- 
ment which had been made, either by the learned 
ſecretary of the 4 piarian Society in Germany, or 
by any body elſe; and if they knew any thing, 
they made it a ſecret. Every one had made ſome 
kind of diſcoveries, which they imagined to be un- 
known to any other. - 
It is generally objetted, that bees do not ande 
| fo well in Ireland as in warmer climates. This 


may be; but whether that is the reaſon, that we N 


ſhould think this branch of huſbandry too unpro- 
fitable, or incapable of any improvement, I will 

not aſſert. The fact i is, that the honey of this 
country is eſteemed excellent. A very good 
author, who has preſented us with an elaborated 
treatiſe on the management of bees, aſſerts, that 
the bees in Sweden gather more and finer honey, 

than the bees in warmer climates ; ; which ob- 
ſervation; he juſtifies by phyſical Ws which 
ſeem to be applicable to Ireland; if ſo, we muſt 

ſuppoſe, that this country is as arne for bees 
as Sweden, and that the little ſucceſs of apiaries 

in Ireland, muſt be aſcribed to quite different rea- 
| ſons than the climate of this kingdom. But it is 
certain, that at leaſt, half of the bees are deſtroyed 
through Hs, or by following a method, 
which 
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which is nat fit for this country. Beſides theſe ob- 
ſtructions, we, ought to conſider, that there is here 
_ almoſt a total want of trees, plants, and flowers, of 
which the bees are particularly fond, and which 
they find in great plenty in other countries. 
On the ſuppoſitions, that the culture of bees is 
conſidered as practicable, as it is profitable, the 
queſtion will be, how to encourage it in the moſt ; 
ſpeedy and. effectual manner, ſo that this branch of 
huſbandry may become the ſource of livelihood-to 
4 great number of indigent families. This, 1 
think, can only be effected by a Seminary for Api- 
arians, where every perſon might purchaſe the 
| beſt ſtocks, aud the neceſſary; unplements- at the 
cheapeſt rate —and receive inſtructions gratis. 
This idea, as good as it may be, is ſo new, that as 
a ſtranger, L would not have preſumed to propaſe 
it, was I not fully confident of my ability to put 
ſuch a deſign. into execution, if empowered or en- 
couraged by the ſociety. As this plan may appean 
ſtrange in the eyes of ſome: gentlemen, — . 
to obſerve, that this propoſition is not ſo new, nor 
impracticable as it might appear at firſt; but on 
the contrary, I have been enoquraged to it by the 
following obſervations, made by the author of 
The Bee-maſter' s dana * mud in che pre · 
face: 
85 The moſt likely means to eſtabliſh 155 Bee 
« Art, [ believe, will not 2 —— without 
| | cc. the : 
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« the patronage of Agricultural Societies; name- 


« Iy, the encouraging a proper perſon or perſons 
< to exhibit, in the bee ſeaſon, the moſt approved 
method, through the chief market towns of the 

kingdom. The perſon (the author continues) 


muſt be capable of explaining the proceſſes, and 


s have with him the neceſſary inftruments : v3! 
He afterwards ſays: 


I would allo recommend this * nt to 


<« any ingenious young man, properly qualified, 


and provided with the apparatus, as a practice, 
« that moſt: likely would turn to much. advantage, 

“ taking care not to introduce tricks and fancies, 
e as ſome have done, to the deſtruction of multi- 
e tudes of bees, inſtead of * any real i im- 


6 ps,” 5 


Or if ſuch perſons, reſident in villages, would 
. 1 themſelves, they might, even in their li 
< mited ſtations, exerciſe the art to their own be- 


* nefit, and that of the neiglthonragod, by per- 
« forming it at a ſtated rate. 


Rural curates might conſiderably augment 
their too frequently niggardly ſtipends, by the 
« cultivation of bees, and act, at the ſame time, 


* conſonantly with their clerical profeſſion, as it is 
an innocent amuſement, both healthy and pro- 
e fitable.”” 
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bees, expreſſes himſelf in his memoir (1 777) in the 
following words: % 
<« 1 geſt crige de plus, une Academie ſavante 
dans lepetit Bautzen, canton de la Haute Luſace, 
ce ſous le nom de la Societe des abeilles, et ſous les 
* auſpices | de fon A. S. PEleeur de Saxe. 
Elle eft compoſee deja, depuis peu d'annees, de 
e quelques obſervateurs, et d'un grand nombre 
& d' amateurs de deux ſexes, et de tous les ordres 
« de Petat, qui s appliquent a a cet * de Pecono- 
0 mie rurale.” 
< Une inſtitution de la meme eſpeèce . | 
« Mr. Needham) ſur le modele de celle de Saxe, 
d et ſous le titre de Societe Economique, ſe trouve 
„ etablie 3 Lauter dans le Palatinat, et Son A. S. 
« Electeur Palatin, protecteur tres renommẽ par- 
mi les ſouverains, en tout ce qui, relativement a aux 
* ſciences, peut intẽreſſer le genre humain, n a pas 
manque de P'autoriſer immediatement par des 
64 Lettres Patentes.“ 3 


TRAN SLATION. 


6c An 1 of very learned members, has 
"= been eſtabliſhed in the little Bautzen, a canton 
.* of High Laufitz, under the name of the BEE So- 
« CIETY, and under the auſpices of his H. the 
* Eleftor of Saxony. It has already, during a 
few years, been compoſed of ſeveral great men, 
and even of a great number of amateurs of both 
< ſexes, and of all ranks, who ſtudy this branch 
6 gf huſbandry with the greateſt afſiduity.” The 


ſecretary 
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ſecretary of this ſociety, was the celebrated Mr. 
Schirach, who aſtoniſhed all _— by his diſco- 
veries. 

« An inſtitution of the ſame kd, and upon the 

ec fame rules of that of Saxony, and under the title 
* of The Oeconomical Society, has been eſtabliſhed 
ein Lauter, in the Palatinat, and his Highneſs, 
ce the Elector Palatinate, the greateſt friend, and 
« royal protector of arts and ſciences, and of every 
< thing which can intereſt mankind, did not loſe a 
60 ee to give his Letires Patentes to the So- 
Ee < ciety.” „ 
— e upon the loweſt calculation, we 
find, "that twelve hives, produce, the firſt year, a 


Vo profit of 8). 125. and the ſecond year, 111. 8s. 


Should the Society do me the honour of ap- 
pointing me, to give any inſtructions on the fore- 
going ſubjects, I ſhall make it my earneſt endea- 


vours to acquit myſelf of my duty, to merit their 
e and encouragement. 


Iam, 


With 1 eſteem and grtude, 


Gentlemen, 
Your moſt humble, and 
Moſt obedient Servant, 
CHRISTIAN SCHULZE. 
DUBLIN, 


Auguſt 16, 1800. 
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P. S.—After concluding this letter, a country- 


man called at the door of the Society, with twenty- 
two ſtocks, or hives of honey, to ſell: they were 


of this year, and the bees had been all ſtifled. 


The honey was good, and in abundance. I weigh- 


ed the bees of one hive, left in it, ſome alive, ſome 


dead. They weighed one pound and a half. 
Here was a great want of economy, to deſtroy 
ſuch a number of induſtrious inſects, at a ſeaſon, 
they might have enriched this poor man's valuable 
ſtore. Every ſtock, if preſerved by proper ma- 


nagement, would, next year, have produced a 


greater quantity « of honey, than they wete able to 
do this year. I muſt add, that the ſtraw hives 
were ſo ill conditioned, and their conſtruction ſo 
| little calculated for the convenience of the bees, that 
I was aſtoniſhed. The additional rings of ſtraw 
hoops, added to the hives that wanted room, did 
not fit. In ſhort, every circumſtance pointed out 
the greateſt defects and want of judgment, in the 
np ras of bees in this country. 


2 a. 
Mr. Schulze was appointed to aſſiſt Dr. Wade 
in forming an apiary in the Botanic Garden of : 


the Society. 
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TO RAIS POTATOES -FROM SEED. | 


Potatoes will, after a few years, ch de- 
generate, and decreaſe in produce: while thoſe 
newly raiſed from ſeed, will produce, at leaſt, one- 
third more than thoſe which have been uſually 
propagated in the county, or which can be produc- þ 
ed from other counties, unleſs the farmer could cer- 
tainly know that the potatoes he purchaſed were 
newly raiſed from ſeed alſo. 
| Various forts of potatoes are raiſed from * ; 
| ſeeds of the fame apple, and by this means, new 
kinds may be introduced, ſome of which might be 
more valuable than any yet raiſed, The farmer 
will have it in his power, at his option, to preſerve 
for his own 1 uſe, the beſt kinds, or thoſe beſt 


adapted to his ſoil, and to diſpoſe of the reſt, 


1 either * ſale, or as food for his cattle. 
| The method f raj ng. Potatoes from | ſeed. 


Cakes the apples! in Ogober, and hang them up 
in a warm room, till Chriſtmas; then waſh out the 
ſeeds, ſpread and dry them on paper, and preſerve 
them from damps till the Spring. In March, ſow 
them in rows one foot aſunder, in ground well pre- 
pared; and when the plants are three inches 
high, gently earth them up. About three weeks 


after. 


* 


er, tranſplant them in land well dunged and 
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made fine, and dig. them up in Autumn. 
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varieties, 


| 


By this means you may have great 
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IN DYEING HATS. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


WHICH RESULT FROM-5UBSTITUTING | 


OAK BARK FOR GALL NUTS, &. 


'Dmuo « STEPHANOPOLL, a Corfican, and 
a ſurgeon in the French army ſo far back as the 
year 1782, propoſed oak bark as a ſubſtitute for 
galls ; and the examination of his proceſs was re- 
ferred by the government, firſt to Macquer, who 
gave a favourable report of the reſult, and after- 
wards to Berthollet, who was of a different apini- 
on. Several other means for determining the ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages likely to reſult from a 
- _ adoption of the proceſs were had recourſe 
to. Lately it way revived by the Lyceum of the 
62 Arts, 


| © See Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopoli en Grece 
| Annees, Vol. VI. d'apres deux miſſions, dont Pune du gou- 
vernment Francoiſe, & Pautre dy General en Chef, Buona- 


parte, Faris, 1800. 
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Arts, from whoſe report we extract the following 
1§öÜ— 0 
« Experiments were made, by order of the 


College of Pharmacy, at the manufactory of Beau- 
jolin and Morel. 'Two boilers, of about two hun- 
dred and twenty hats each, were made ready, one 
for the gall nuts and the other for the bark. 
Twelve hats in each were marked : they were of 
the ſame ſtuff and the ſame ſize, had been prepar- 
ed with all the precautions which each of the two 
methods require, and the whole proceſs was care- 
fully obſerved by a commiſſioner who attended for 
the purpoſe. After all theſe hats had been pro- 
perly dried, cleaned, and bruſhed, they were 
placed indiſcriminately ona table. Several of the 
moſt expert dyers of Paris were invited to ſelect, | 
from the twenty-four hats, the twelve which ſhould 
appear to them to be the beſt dyed. Theſe dyers 
arrived ſeparately at two different times, ſo that 
there were two ſelections; and in both caſes, one 


hat excepted, theſe dyers pointed out as the beſt 


dyed thoſe hats which had been treated with oak 
bark. Was any thing more neceſſary to deter- 
mine which method deſerved the preference 5 
The fate of this new proceſs however, which to ſuc- 
ceſs in the operation of dying, unites economy, 
and the advantage of freeing us from paying tribute 


to a foreign nation, has remained in a ſtate of un- 


& One 


e One of the ſtrongeſt objections which has 
been made to dyeing black with oak bark, is the 
conſiderable difference between the quantities of 


the precipitates ; and we muſt ſay, for the infor- 
mation of thoſe unacquainted with the ſubject, that 


the black matter of the dye, of which we here 


ſpeak, reſults from the combination of an acid, 
called the gallic, with i iron; and in the operation 


we are deſcribing, the quantity of this acid is gene- 


rally determined by knowing how many parts of 
iron (furniſhed by ſulphat of iron, commonly called 
green copperas,) have gone into a known quantity 
of the precipitate : the remaining parts which are 
neceſſary to make up the known Jy are 


counted as gallic acid. 


* the decoction of a given quantity of gall : 


nuts be poured on a ſolution of the ſulphat of iron, 


= you obtain a black precipitate ; ; and if the ſame 


operation be performed with a decoction of oak 


bark, and in the ſame quantities, you will have alſo 
| black precipitate, with this difference, that the 

_ gall nuts will have produced eight or ten times as 
much as the oak bark : but this abundance in the 
gall nuts is only apparent, and is owing to a ſort of 
feculent matter, or gum, which adheres to the acid 
and is carried down with the precipitate, where it 


cannot but diminiſh the intenſity of the black. In 
a word, to be convinced of theſe truths, it will be 
faflicient to give a comparative view of the two 


proceſſes, and of their reſults. We ſhall ſuppoſe, 
therefore, 
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9 85 therefore, a kettle for twenty-five dozen of hats, 
as is the caſe in ſeveral manufactories. That quan- 
tity will require twenty-five pounds of gall nuts 
and the like quantity of ſulphat of iron, about 1 50 
or 200 pounds of logwood, and twelve pounds of 
acetat of copper, (verdegris) and from 100 to 125 
pails of water. The gall nuts and logwood muft 
de boiled for about fix or eight hours, which will 
reduce the decoction to about a third. The fire is 
then diminiſhed, to throw in, portion by portion, 
e ſulphatof iron andthe verdegris. In this man- 
ner the bath is prepared, and you plunge into it the 
5 felt or hats, which are to be drawn out and again 
immerſed different times, as experience has ſhown 
that atmoſpheric air contributes a great deal to- 
| wards the efficacy of the operation of the dye. 
There is ſome difference in the method of manipu- - 
lation; but this depends on the practices followed 
in different manufactories: in regard to the doſes, 
5 they are nearly every where the ſame. = 
The method of Dimo Stephanopoli conſiſts | 
merely i in ſubſtituting oak bark in the ſtead of gall 
nuts in the proportion of a half, that is to ſay, 
twelve pounds and a half inſtead of twenty-five. 
It requires no other preparation before it is em- 
ployed than to be cut, or coarſely broke. 
< This bark furniſhes a dye much fuller, as well 
as more beautiful and more durable ; and the ope- 
ration becomes much eaſier, for it is not ſubject to 


what. 
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cl thoſe who firſt employed the proceſs of Stepha- 


priſe. Morel, however, adviſed him to pay a viſit 
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what is called burning. It is free from an immenſe 
quantity of ſediment, which is found in the bath 
| when gall nuts are employed, and which commu« 
nicates a duſt that can be removed only by a rod 
or buſh, which, however, requires tedious and 
troubleſome labour. 
By forming an eſtimate at the uſual prices, in | 
the operation above mentioned, the gall nuts em- 
ployed coſt 75 francs, and the oak bark 14 ſous“. 
Janin, in the ſtreet Avoie, proprietor of one of the 
| largeſt hat manufactories at Paris, and who dyes 
twenty-five dozen of hats at a time, has e | 
for ten years, with conſtant ſucceſs, the proceſs of 


experience oak bark deſerves i in every * to be 
- preferred to gall nuts. 
| Morel, hatter, near the gate of St. Martin, one 


nopoli, has never diſcontinued it. Huaut, in the 

| ſtreet des Meneſtries, had formed an eſtabliſhment 
for dyeing hats, but for want of proper encourage- 
ment he was on the point of abandoning his enter= 


to Stephanopoli, from whom he obtained the pro- 
ceſs ; and fince that time he has ſucceeded. He 
declares that he is under the greateſt obligations to 
Morel, and the author of this new mothod. He 
regulariy 


One hundreth of the price of the galls. 


Stephanopoli. He affures us, that from his own 
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| regularly heats 4 a kettle of 300 hats every twenty- 
four hours. Both Jamin and Morel have for ſe- 
veral years paſt receives) many letters from their 


the dye of their hats, and, according to their de- 
 claration, only ſince they employed oak bark. 


or THE USE OF OAK BARK 


cuſtomers reſpecting the beauty and durability of 


It reſults from what has been ſaid, that oak 


bark is preferable, in every reſpect, to gall nuts: 


that, being a production of our own foil, it will 


free us from paying tribute to foreigners ; and 
that a ſcarcity of gall nuts, or accidents which may 
Happen to prevent a ſupply of that article, can no 
longer hurt the manufacture of hats in France, 


which is of fo much importance, and that of wool f 
dyed black, &c. 


We have not entered into all the details which 


this ſubje& would admit; it is ſuſceptible of great 
extenſion, and jn many reſpects may be conſidered 
as new. It cannot be doubted that the operation 
called galling might be performed with oak bark, 
and it is to be regretted that the reſearches of 
Lapalle, Member of the Conſtituent 3 on 
this object were not publiſhed. 


The uſe of oak bark was already known in 


ſome branches of dyeing, and this uſe of it 
had been mentioned by ſeveral authors. To 
_ conclude : We are certain that, in the diſpute 


reſpecting oak bark and gall nuts, the views 


of each party were equally pure; but expe- 


rience alone was able to remove every difficulty, 
and 
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and the Aﬀembly muſt have ſeen that there 
remains no longer any doubt reſpecting the 

importance of the ſervice rendered by Stephano- 
_ poli. His method will be introduced and ex- 
tended in our manufaRories, to the advantage 
of ſeveral branches of N and of the * 8 
5 intereſt, „ 
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much attention to the improvement of the bogs of Ireland. 


In the firft part of tþ 


2 


tranſa 


1 


ons we gave a 


is year- 


Ly 
tranſlation from the Dutch, of the great uſe of Turf 


| We now add an extra@t on the 


Aſher, as a manure. We now add an 
fame ſujet, from Forbess Improvement of Waſte 


Lands, printed in London, 1778. 
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THE CONTENTS. | 
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The nature of peat land and where found. For- 
merly cut very irregular, but now in ſtraight bedt 
perpendicularly, to a regular depth, and in what 
manner. — Before cutting, the depth of the peat is 
examined by boring. The peat about Newbury, 
in Berkſhire, ſold by the acre, from fifty to one 
hundred pounds, and upwards — —and the price 
there advancing, for ſeveral years .—Peat a very 
profitable article there to the land-owner, and all 
ho deal in it. Manner of drying the Peat, and 
extent of ground neceſſary for that purpoſe. —Of 
the aſhes, the manner of burning, and value. 
An extraordinary rich manure—and carried 
many miles for that uſe —The land, though not 
quite dry, may be planted to great profit, after 
the peat is cut out, e<vith diverſe kinds of aquatic 


Plants —E xamples of this—Or F it can be laid 5 


quite dry, may be made very valuable meadow, 
Frequently more profitable than the land was be. 
fare the peat was cut out.—T his effefted by water- 
ing, and in what manner.—Fen Land grows up. 
again after the 8 Surface is cut and burnt ; but 
Peat once cut out, grows no mores and why. 


PW rivers, and 
other low grounds; ſometimes on the ſides of 
hills, and even on the tops of them, where the 

. ground 
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— is fat and level. The ſurface is uſually 
black, or of a dark colour, and frequently dry and 


crumbly; and below this lies the peat ſoil in water, 
or very moiſt, which is of different depths, from 
two to ſix or ſeven feet, and ſometimes deeper; 
alſo of a dark colour, or brown or black when 


dry. 


The peat foil appears to be a compoſition of 


rotten wood, and other vegetables, and whole trees 
are frequently found in it, particularly oak and 
fir; the former ſap rotten, but the heart ſtil! 
- found, and the wood black and hard; whereof | 
1 have ſeen ſeveral, ſome above forty feet _ - 
Several trees of ſoft wood ſill remain entire in 
| the peat ſoil, but ſo rotten as to be eaſily cut with 
a ſharp ſpade. 
found. Bucks horns are ſometimes found in this 
foil; and once I ſaw the head of a beaver dug up 
in a peat ſoil, ſix or ſeven feet under the ſurface, 
which was preſented to Mr. Pope the poet. From 
theſe and other circumſtances it appears, that theſe 
moſſes, or peat ſoils, were formerly woods; which 
decaying, the trees fell, were blown down, or were 
thrown down by floods; ; and being for the moſt 
part in flat and low grounds, the water was there 
ſtagnated, and the graſs, leaves, and branches of 


Many hazel-nut-ſhells are alſo ſtill 


the trees, rotting, formed at laſt the kind of foil 
now called peat. The wood having lain ſoaked in 
water for ages, its vegetable principles ſeem to 
be much weakened, or partly loſt ; yet it {till re- 

tains 
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tains ſome falts, and a confiderable proportion of 
ſulphur, as is plainly ſeen in its aſhes and fertilizing 
effects upon land, as well as its being of a combuſ- 


| tible quality, and making good fuel. 


The crumbly furface of this land is infertile, 
producing ſorrel, and other plants of little value, 
but very rarely good graſs: but, if ſome inches 
deep are burnt, the aſhes ſpread, and the land 
ploughed and planted, will produce potatoes, turn 
neps, cabbages, and other uſeful crops, the land 
being firſt drained. But where there is a good 
depth of peat, this land may be turned to a much 
more profitable account the * aſhes being 1 


olf great value. 


It was formerly the 3 and is ſo | Gill f in 
many places, to dig the peat very irregularly in 
holes or pits, deep or ſhallow, as it happened to 
run, or to be found, in many parts of a held. 
The holes were conſequently dug of very un- 

dual depth; the water almoſt filled theſe holes, : 


and the peat could not be all cut out of them, in 


this method of cutting ; and where the veins of 

peat did not run deep, they were not cut at all, 

and much of the peat was Joſt. Another inconve- 

niency aroſe from cutting the ground this way, in 
holes; the ſoil being wet, theſe holes were almoſt 
filled with water, and the owner wholly loſt what 
graſs grew upon the meadow, as it became very un- 
ſafe to put cattle there, being in danger of falling 
Into theſe holes, and mou were drowned in them. 
Theſe 
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Theſe. inconveniencies occaſioned an alteration to 
be made in the method of cutting the peat ; the 
ground was marked out in ſtraight beds, and the 
cutter began at the top, and cut out the peat from 
thence downward horizontally; but in this way 
all the peat could not be cut to the bottom in a 
regular manner: and, therefore, in Wiltſhire, and 
about Newbury in Berkſhire, where they had a 
great deal of peat land, they marked it in ſtraight. 
beds, about four feet wide, and of a convenient 
length, and, having uncovered the top of the bed, 
cleared off the upper dry carth down to the peat ; 
they laid the whole level, and even with or a very 
little above. the water, and beginning at one end 
of the bed, they cut the peat perpendicularly, 
thruſting a long narrow wooden ſpade down, be- 
tween three and four feet deep, which having a 
| ſharp ear, ſtanding perpendicular to the ſpade at 
one ſide and ſhod at bottom, cut peat in equal 
lengths, and about four inches ſquare from top to 
bottom, as deep as the ſpade went every time; the 
peat was then to be broke off at bottom, and this 
was done by one ſmall motion of the ſpade, lean- 
ing the handle forward, which breaks the peat at 
bottom, and it is then eaſily brought up upon the 
ſpade, the water bearing it up; and the cutter lays 
it upon a wheel-barrow, which is made flat at bot- 
tom, and boarded about four feet wide, made ſo 
wide to lay the peat upon it flat, and at length; 
and the ſecond or following peat are laid in the 
ſame 
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fame manner upon the barrow, and kde by fide . 
doſe t to each other, til they cover the bottom of 
the ; then a ſecond layer of peat is laid 
upon the felt, and a third in the ſame manner; 
which being wheeled away to the ground where 
they ate to be dried, are flipped off the barrow 
ſmgly upon the ground to prevent breaking them, 
where are laid hide by fide, and cloſe to each | 
other. 
It has been obſerved that tlie water lande 
nearly as high as the ſurface of the bed when the 
man begins cutting the peat, which keeps it ſoft, ry 
and renders if very eaſy to be cut with a ſharp © : { 
ſpade; and when broke off at bottom, it cafily 
rifes in the water, which is nearly of the ſame ſpe- 
cific gravity as the peat. If the water does not na- 
turally ſtand” f6 high at firſt as the ſurface of the 
bed, x dam is made below, to raiſe it to that 
height, before the cutter begins. And if the peat 
runs deeper than one ſpade, when the bed is all cut 
one ſpade” deep, the water is to be let down 
to near the level of the top of the ſecond ſpade, 
before the cutter begins there; for the whole is 
cut under water in the fame manner as at firſt. 
In this way of cutting there is no waſte ade 
no peat left uncut, and it is all cut level, and to 
an equal depth, which is a great advantage, as will 
be ſnewn. The peat may in this way be all cut 
to any depth it happens to run to, which ſome- 


times is ſeven, eight, or more feet, and is then 
—W- very 
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very valuable; and in this way it is cut with great 
eaſe, and at a cheap rate; for which reaſon the 
method is here ſo particularly deſcribed, be- 
ing much preferable to any other commonly prac- 
tiſed. 
Where the land lies upon a good deſcent, or 
the water can be drawn off by a large deep drain, 
the peat may in this manner be all cut out, though 
it runs to the depth of eight or ten feet, provided 
the water can be drawn down to the level of the 
bed at every cutting or ſpade ; ; but if the water 
cannot, for want of a proper drain, be drawn off 
as deep as the bottom of the laſt ſpade or cutting, 
the water will remain there and cover the bottom; 
and in that caſe, the peat cut out is all the advan- 
tage to be made of ſuch land, which however is 
very conſiderable ; for it is computed that every 
| acre of between three and four feet deep, produ- 
ces from 1400 to 1600 cart loads of dry peat, at 
42 buſhels per cart load, ſaleable upon the ſpot 
between four and five ſhillings per cart load. The 
kiſp or baſket by which the peat and peat aſhes is 
_ meaſured, is ſixteen inches wide at top, within, and 
twenty inches deep, meaſured diagonally. 
| Where peat is to be cut, the land is meaſured 
and the depth of the peat is examined, by boring 
with a large augur; the augur eaſily penetrates 
into this ſoft earth; or if ſtopped by its happen- 


ing to point b 2 piece of hard timber, it is 


entered again at a little diſtance ; and thus they 
proceed 
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proceed till all the ground is examined, by boring 
in many places at about a perch aſunder; which 
is neceflary, becauſe the peat ſoil is of unequal 
depth in many places; and the peat being uſually 
ſold before it is cut, the ſeller, and alſo the pur- 
chaſer, ſhould know the depth of the peat ſoil, and 
to what depth a drain « can be made todraw off the 
water. 
When peat i is to be cut very 2 and ei is 
only a gentle deſcent for the water to go off, the 
ditch or drain by which it is carried off muſt be 
made to a good diſtance below the peat land; and 
5 if- ſuch drain muſt be cut through grounds, the 
property of other perſons, they ſometimes will not 
allow a drain to be cut through their land. In 
that caſe, the owner of the peat land may throw 
the water out, to be carried off by the common 
drains This 1 is expenſive, but may be done by 


pumping out the water; for which the engine 


called Archimedes's ſcrew, i is one of the beſt and 
cheapeſt, and the peat is ſo valuable, that what is 


| got this way is more than ſufficient to defray the 5 


extraordinary expence. 
The purchaſers of the peat· land employ 1 men to 
cut the peat, and pay them by the load; and 
' thoſe who uſe peat finding them a cheap hack are 
fo impatient to be ſerved, that they will not wait 
till the peat are thoroughly dry, but often carry 
them away before they are turned, and by this 
means the quantity of peat paid for is frequently 
_ H2 = much 
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much more than above-mentioned. The peat- 
cutters alfo manape the burning of the aſhes, which 
are ſold for near half the value of the peat. The 
cutters are well paid for their labour. The pur- 
chaſer has very little trouble to diſpoſe of the peat, 
which is done by the cutters, and has a large pro- 
MM; and the land-owner i 18 * at firſt, and before 
: the peat is cut. 0 
Peat is 2 profitable article to thoſe who deal i in 
tt, and the owners can readily diſpoſe of it to great 
advantage. They ſell peat-land by the acre; 
which, about forty or fifty years ago, before the 
vale of peat and peat-aſhes, and beſt method of 
cutting the peat were ſo well known, was ſold for 
fifty or ſixty pounds an acre; but it has advanced 
ſee to eighty and a hundred pounds an acre, and 
even conſiderably higher, where the peat runs 
very deep, and ſuch land is ſituated 1 near the town. 
The purchaſer agrees to cut the peat in a certain 
time, one two or more years, in proportion to the 
quantity of land to be cut; and he alſo agrees to 
leave the land level ; and if the turf is laid upon 
the level bottom, the land may be ſoon brought 
into uſe ; ; for it frequently happens, when the 
land can be well drained and kept dry, that it is of 
much more value to the owner after the * is cut 
out, than it was before. 

The peat is hkewiſe very profitable to the pur- 
chaſer, and he has little trouble in cutting and ſell- 
ing it. The peat- cutter has a-ſhilling the cart- load 
—— for 
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for clearing away the ſurface down to the peat, and 
for cutting, drying, and delivering the peat; and 
by this he makes good wages. The quantity of 
ground neceſſary to dry the peat upon, is eaſily 
computed. They are cut about four inches ſquare, 
and if cut, ſuppoſe a yard deep, nine of them laid 
cloſe ſide by ſide, cover a yard ſquare of ground; 
or, which amounts to the ſame, every yard ſquare 
upon the top of the pit will require nine ſquare 
yards of ground, to dry the peat upon, beſides 
foot-paths at proper diſtances and in this propor- 
tion, when the peat is cut to a greater or leſs. depth 


than three feet. The uſual time to begin cutting 


is in March, as ſoon as the great froſts are paſt, 
and the weather is ſettled fair. When it continues 
ſo, and the peat is dry on the upper fide, they are 
turned by hand by women and children, and ſo re- 
main till dry on the other ſide, and then they are 
ſt to be carried away for uſe. They will get dry 
in this manner in two or three weeks, if the wea- 
ther continues fine and dry; and as the ſeaſon for 
cutting continues from March to September, about 
five or fix months, in that time ſix, ſeven, or more 
| euttings, may be dried upon the ſame ground in 
fine weather, and the purchaſer of the peat takes 
care to provide a proper quantity of land to dry 
them upon, and as convenient to the pits or beds 
out of which the peat is to be cut, as he can obtam 
it; with which he is uſually furniſhed by the | 
_ owner of the peat land. 


The 
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The peat when freſh cut is about four inches 
| ſquare; and in drying they ſhrink conſiderably, to 
about three inches ſquare, more or leſs, as the peat 
is of a harder or ſpungy quality, and they ſhrink 
a little in length. So that peat, when dry, are 
but about half the dimenſions that they were when 
: cut. | 
I be common mae in that country formerly was 
| wood, but that is become very ſcarce, and coals are 
very dear; and as peat was a great deal cheaper 
than A of theſe, eſpecially for ſome years at 
firſt, many people bought peat for fuel; and ſo 
. earneſt were the poor people to have it carried 
away, that frequently they would not wait till it 
was dry, but carried it off when but juſt turned, 


and ſometimes before it was turned, and then it 
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makes but very ordinary fuel; but the peat-cut- 
ters let it be carried away in that condition, being 
for their intereſt, as it meaſured more than when 
well dried. 

In wet ſummers much of the peat cannot be well 5 
dried, and then a great deal is broke and waſted 
in drying, and ſome of it cannot be dried at all. 
When this happens, the much broken and wet 
peat, the crumbly dry ſoil, that lay at firſt next 
the ſurface of the land, and ſometimes the turf 
alſo, are all carried to a convenient place and 
there burnt in heaps, with a flow ſmothering fire; 
this is likewiſe commonly managed by the peat- 
cutter, who is paid for burning, a penny, or three 
half-pence 
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half-pence, for each buſhel of the aſhes, and they 
are fold to the farmers for manure at three-pence 
or four-pence the buſhel ; they are excellent ma- 
nure, and are carried to a great diſtance by ſeveral 
farmers. | Theſe aſhes are likewiſe ſent by water» 
carriage in great quantities, to Marlow, Henly, 
and other places, and there fold to the farmers. 
Theſe make good top dreſſings for ſeveral crops, 
and are particularly ſerviceable for clover, ſainfoin, 
and graſs lands, from eight to ten or twelve 
buſhels of them being ſown upon an acre. Theſe 
aſhes are of a reddiſh colour, and contain much : 
ſulphur. There is ſometimes a whitiſh vein or 
ſtratum in peat-land, which conſiſts of a whitiſh 
earth, and a great many very ſmall ſhells of the 
”— periwinkle kind. This earth is ſometimes thrown 
to the heaps, and burnt with the other ingredients 
of wet or broken peat, &c. and ſometimes is mix- 
ed with the aſhes unburnt, and in that way make 
good manure: for this whitiſh earth } is a kind of 
rich ſhell-marle, and is ſometimes in ſo large quan- 
| tities, as give all the aſhes a whitiſh colour. Theſe 
aſhes ſhould be protected from wet ; for which 
purpoſe, when there are large quantities of them, 
they are laid up in long heaps, and made ſharp at 
top, like the ridge of a houſe, which throws off 
the rain- water, forming a cruſt at the top, ſo that 
the water ſinks but a few inches into the heaps : 
but ſome, who are more curious, build hovels, co- 
vering them with thatch, and into thefe put the 
| aſhes 
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aſhes while dry, which preſerves them ſo ; this is 
much the beſt way, the whole are thus kept quite 
dry, and none of them waſted. When thus pre- 
ſerved they make much the beſt manure : for wet 
waſhes out their falts, and deprives them of much 
of their fertilizing qualities. 
Ihe aſhes of peat burnt in the houſe are be 
much the beſt, and are alſo of a reddiſh colour; 
and, if kept dry, ſell at a good price: at firſt when 
the quality of them was diſcovered, they were ſold 
for a ſhilling the buſhel ; and continue to be ſold 
at double the price af the aſhes burnt in the field. 
A cart load of good peat, of forty-two buſhels, 
Will produce about five buſhels of aſhes. Some 
| peat produce more, though the aſhes are not fo 
good; for, in cutting the peat, the peat ſoil is not 
always of an equal depth; and the cutter, to 
make the bed level at bottom, by thruſting the 
; ſpade conſtantly to the ſame depth, ſometimes pe- 
netrates ſeveral inches deeper than the peat, into 
fand or clay; which when burnt, the aſhes are 
not of fo good a quality as thoſe from the peat, 
that have no mixture of ſand or clay jn them. 
It is evident here, that the peat and aſhes are 
extremely profitable to the purchaſer of the peat, 
and to the owner of the land, who makes from 
eighty to a hundred pounds an acre, and up- 
wards, of his land, which reverts to him again as 
ſoon as the peat is cut out, and frequently in a 
better ſtate for improvement than it was befare, 
as 
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as ſhall be ſhewn. The country is alſo much be- 
neſited by the aſhes, and the poor are ſupplied 
with good fuel at 'a much cheaper rate than they 
could by any other means. It is therefore to be 
wiſhed, that the owners of ſuch lands in other 
places, much whereof are now of very ſmall 
value to them, would have the peat cut out in 
ſome ſuch manner as is here deſcribed ; and 
tho' they may not make ſo much profit as above, 
there is not the leaſt doubt to be made, but that 
ſuch land may in all places be turned to great ad- 
vantage, far beyond what can be made of them in 
their preſent unimproved ſtate, both to themſelves 8 
and to many in the neighbourhood. 
Ihe bottom of the peat- land was formerly the 
ſurface of the plains and vallies where the woods 
grew; they conſiſt of different kinds of ſoil, ſand, 
| gravel or clay, ſome of them to a conſiderable 
depth; and where a drain can be had to lay them 
quite dry, the aquatic trees, the able poplar, and 
willows will thrive to great advantage; and if they 
cannot be laid fo dry, but that there will remain 
upon them a thin ſheet of water; by digging 
ditches, and throwing the earth up into banks that 
is dug out of the ditches, oziers will proſper, to 
much greater profit than was made of the land be- 
fore the peat was cut out. 25 
Some in that neighbourhood, owners of peat- 
land that could not be laid quite dry after the 
peat was cut, planted them with what is called 
there 
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there Dutch withy, the ſets three or four feet long; 
at ſeven years growth, ſome of the withies were 
ſold at the rate of ſeventeen pounds per acre ; ſome 
for chair-makers' uſe, ſome for hoops, and ſome 
ſent abroad to ſupport vines. Other ſuch land was 
planted in the ſame manner ; and in fix years after 
planting were ſold at the rate of 200. per acre; 
and in that time they had ſhot up to the height of 
thirty-five feet, almoſt ſix feet every year. : 
There is another very profitable i improvement of 
this fort of land after the peat is cut out, and 
which is pratiſed i in Berkſhire, and ſome parts of 
Wiltſhire. Graſs is raiſed upon the land which is 
flooded or watered, and great crops of hay are got, 
much to the advantage of the owner of the land. 
Sometimes the peat is cut ſo deep, that the wa- 
ter cannot be drawn off, either for want of a pro- 
per deſcent, or ſome obſtruction from the owners 
of the lands below: in that caſe the profit expect- 
ed by the proprietor of the peat-land muſt ariſe 
wholly from the fale of the peat, the land being 
reduced to a pond of water: this does not often 
happen; but when it does the proprietor may not- 
withſtanding be greatly profited by the peat, which 
ſometimes runs ſo deep, that it is worth conſidera- 
bly more there than 1000. an acre. There were 
ſome years ago, near a hundred acres of peat-land, 
lying contiguous upon one ſmall eſtate there, va- 
lned by good judges of peat-land at 1oo!. an 
acre, . which was more than the whale eſtate was 
worth 
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worth, let to good tenants; and, after the peat 
was cut out, was improveable, at a ſmall expence, 
to a much greater value, as meadow- land, than it 
was ever let for before. Another conſiderable 


quantity of land, in which the peat lay near the 


ſurface, and run very deep in peat, was, as I was 


informed, refuſed to be fold under 1 gol. an acre; 
this was extraordinary, but the value of peat- 
land has been advancing there for a number of 


years. 


T doubtedly very great; not indeed to be equalled i in 
many places, but is, notwithſtanding, a ſpecies of 


improvement, that will be found very valuable to 
the owners of peat-land, wherever ſituated ; and 


the more valuable, peat-land as is frequently of 
little value till the peat is cut out; ſometimes not 
worth five ſhillings an acre, or even not half that 
rent per acre, per annum. 


It 


Land formed i into ſtraight ridges, with carriages 
on the crown of the ridges, and drains in the fur- 
rows between them, is the moſt accurate method 
of laying land to be watered; and cutting peat, 
and afterwards turning the land to water-meadow, 
is a capital improvement, by few equalled: from 
ſeventy to an hundred pounds an acre received in 
hand; and the land afterwards producing, at two 
cuttings, from three to tour or five tons of Hay the 
| acre, and frequently more, every year afterwards, 
at a ſmall expence, and without manure, is un- : 
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It has by ſome been ſuppoſed, that peat, after it 


has been cut out, will grow again; and that the 
land, in time, will] be as full of peat as before it 
was cut: but this f is a miſtake, as has been found 


upon examining ſome land where the peat had 
been partly cut thirty or forty years before, and 
at the end of that time was found remaining in the 
fame ſituation as when cut out in pits; which 


were afterwards opened, in order to cut out 


all the peat in beds, in the modern improved me- 

|  thod of cutting peat land. Some people have been 

led into this error, from the practice of cutting and 

burning the ſurface of fen- land; which is common- 

ly done in Lincolnſhire, and other places; and 
dhe land grows again in a few years, and is repeat- : 

| edly cut and burnt as at firſt. But fen-land * 
pared only a few inches deep; and the ſurface, 
conſiſting chiefly of aquatic plants, theſe in paring 
are cut through, but moſt of their roots ſtill remain, 

and ſoon vegetate in the moiſt ſoil, producing 
plants as before; ſo that i in a few years, it is fit 
to be pared and burnt again; and unleſs it was fo, 
no turneps, corn, rape, or other crops, could be 


raiſed upon it. 


But peat· land i is entirely different, conſiſting of 
rotten timber, branches and leaves of trees, aqua- 


tic weeds, and graſs ; theſe being all dead, cannot 
vegetate any more, and muſt ever remain incapa- 


ble of vegetation ; which is confirmed by experience. 


The owner will haye reaſon to be well fatisfied 
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with the profit of once cutting peat - land, and af- 
terwards obtaining from it aquatic trees of vari- 
ous kinds, as above deſcribed; or good annual 


crops of hay, which ever of them are moſt ſuitable 
to the land, and moſt in demand at market. 


Soils of various kinds are found under peat, 
veins of ſand, clay, and other ſorts of earth, of 
different qualities; and if theſe earths are of con- 


ſiderable depth, they will produce many kinds of 


trees, or graſs for hay, to great profit. The dif- 


ferent beds and qualities of the earth below are 
caſily diſcovered by boaring; which ſhould be 


done after the peat is cut out. 
Peal- land i is a very general kind of fol i in Bri- 


tain ; ; in ſome parts there are large quantities of 
it, and conſiderable quantities are to be found in 
moſt parts of any extent. The advantages that 
may be derived from it have been greatly neglect- 
ed; and though. i in ſome places peat has been cut 


for fuel, there is not perhaps any other part of 
Britain where it is cut with ſo much art, where 


the value of the aſhes i IS known, and where the 


improvement of the land after cutting out the 


peat, by planting, and great crops of hay has been 
obtained in any degree equal to what is above de- 
ſcribed; and which the reader may be aſſured, is 


not in the leaſt exaggerated; but will, by the 


owners of peat- land, be found a moſt valuable 
improvement, and highly advantageous to them, 


to the poor in the neighbourhood, and to the 
lands in general. 


FROM 
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FROM THE BATH PAPERS, VOL. 2. 
— . * 


Hanks ate very 9 manure, eſpecially if 
” mixed with lime before they are ſpread. 
Ellis, in his Modern Huſbandry, has judiciouſly 
obſerved, that there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween the aſhes of lean peat, and thoſe of the fatty 
„„ 
= * be ſown o late as May, 1 peat aſhes 
in particular may be applied over it, or harrow- 
eld in with the grain. But aſhes burnt from black 
peat, ſuch as is dug about Newbury in Berkſhire, 
and in ſome parts of the iſle of Ely, are of fo ſul. 
phureous a nature, that farmers are afraid to lay 
them on their barley ; nor do they dreſs their 
wheat with them till late in the Gring. 
The earth, of which theſe rich aſhes are made, 
zs taken from a black mooriſh ground, with narrow 
| wooden ſcoops, which bring it out in the form of 
a large brick. After being dried, they are burnt 
in large heaps, admitting as etc air to the fire as 
poſſible. 
| The great uſe of theſe 3 was diſcovered 
near eighty years ago; but, like ſome other things, 
they ſoon fell into diſgrace by injudicious manage- 
ment : ſome people imprudently laid them on their 
lands in too large quantities at a time, by which 


means 
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means their corn was burnt. But afterwards they 
found that about eight buſhels were ſufficient to be 
| ſown over an acre of wheat, peaſe, turnips, clover, 
rape, or ſanfoin: and this as early as poſſible. 
Theſe aſhes contain at leaſt double the quantity 
of ſulphur that is found in any other. And there- 
fore, if ſown too thick, and a dry ſeaſon ſhould 
enſue, they are apt to burn the tender fibres of the 
corn. They deſtroy ſlugs, on peas, crops, and 
other grain, better than any thing. But no dan- 
ger need be feared from the aſhes of peat or turf, 
which grow on fandy bottom, and contains the 
roots of heath, thyme, &c. &c. 
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PEAT Moss; OR, BOG TURF. 
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proceſs of fermentation: by which means, a ſub- 
ſtance, containing nearly one-half of its weight 


of the fineſt vegetable mould, together with a | 
great proportion of oil, and other principles, has 
not only remained uſcleſs, but has been conſidered | 


as a nuiſance. 


A knowledge of the properties of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances informs us, that they are 


more or leſs liable to putrefaction, according as 


they contain more or leſs of an acid or alkali in 


I 2 their 


Moss being a vegetable production, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that it may be converted into 
a manure; for this purpoſe many attempts have 
been made, but all of them have hitherto proved : 
abortive, from the difficulty of ſubjecting it to the 
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their compoſition. If the acid prevails, putrefac- 


that it contains an acid, in moſt caſes, nearly in 
the proportion of one-fourth of its weight. Its 
other conſtituent parts, are oil, alkaline ſalts, and 
vegetable earth ; theſe three laſt principles are 
known to be highly uſeful in vegetation, but, 


lities are not only locked up, but the whole maſs 
is prevented from fermenting, by which progeſs ä 
alone i it can be rendered uſeful. 


: queſtions ariſe, the firſt is. Can the acid in turf, 
or moſs be corrected? the ſecond, will it then be 
| ſuſceptible of fermentation ? ? the third and moſt. 
important of the three; will it then be a good ma- 
nure, and can it be prepared at a reaſonable ex- 

| pence? All theſe queſtions we are able to anſwer, 
in the affirmative. The acid can be corrected at a 
wifling expence ; when that is accompliſhed, , moſs, 


and at an expence, trifling indeed, when compared 
to the advantages reſulting from it. 


knows, that acids unite with alkaline ſalts, and 


+ 


tion takes place ſlowly, and with difficulty ; but, 
if the alkali prevails, putrefaction takes place ſud- 
denly. The analyſis of peat moſs demonſtrates, 


when combined with an acid, their valuable qua- 


In conſidering this matter attentively, three 


being a vegetable ſubſtance, will ferment in nearly 
the ſame circumſtances as other vegetables do, and 


the produce will be equally valuable as a manure. 
All this can be accompliſhed with ſmall trouble, 


Every one acquainted with chemical affinities 


abſorbent 
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abſc orbent 8 in preference to every other 


body; nay, ſo ſtrong is their attraction for theſe, 


that, when they are found joined to any other 
ſubſtance, they immediately quit that, and unite 
with them; for inſtance, if a compound, conſiſting 


of an acid and a metal, has an abſorbent earth, or 


an alkali preſe ented to it, the acid ſeparates itſelf 
from the metal, and joins the alkali, or abſorbent 
earth. Alkali ſalts, and calcareous, or abſorbent 
earths, are therefore, the proper correctors of 
moſs, and, if applied with judgment, will anſwer 
that purpoſe very effeQually. Having advanced 


this opinion, we proceed to deſcribe the different 
ways of pk moſs for a manure. | - 


N 2 of preparing me * Ma anure. 


Lay moſs, that has been well dried, to the N 


thickneſs of three or four feet, in the bottom of a 


dunghill; let the whole of the dung from the ſtables 


be laid above it, and ſuffered to ferment there. 


During the proceſs, the natural moiſture of the 


dung will fink down, and not only correct the aci- 
dity, but ſaturate it completely with the valuable 
Properties of the dung. In this ſtate, it is ready 
for fermentation. This method of preparing moſs, 


O 


* Unleſs moſs is properly dried and broke ſmall, previous 
to its being mixed with other ſubſtances, every attempt to 
correct its acidity, or render it uſeful, will be abortive. 
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134 ru Moss, 
on account of the care, with which it is performed, 
will generally be preferred, and perhaps there is no 
way, in which it may be done with equal advantage, 
as the acidity i is not only deſtroyed, and the moſs 
filled like ſponge, with rich materials, but the dung 
will aſſiſt in ſubjecting it to fermentation ; w 


it remains at the bottom of the heap, however, it 
will not ferment, the weight of the dung, and the 
moiſture it contains, bang inſuperable obſtacles to 
the proces. 
In this ſtate of things, the dung hill ſhould ke 
turned over, and the dung and moſs carefully mix- 
ed during the operation. If this is properly done, 
and the whole thrown up lightly together, a gen- 
tle fermentation will ſoon come on, and of this fer- 
ment the moſs will partake. After remaining in 
this ſtate for a few weeks, it ſhould again be turn- 
ed, and a quantity of lime added, in proportion of 
one load of lime to five loads of moſs; the whole 
ſhould be well broke, and accurately mixed : the 
addition of the lime will accelerate the putrefacti- 
on of the moſs, diffolve the oil contained in it, and 
oe a due degree of activity to the whole, 
When it is preferred to lay the moſs by 
fel. the whole urine of the cattle, moiſture of 
the dung-hill, ſoap-lie, and offals of the houſe, 
ſhould be poured upon it; and, if this is carefully 
done, the effect will be nearly the ſame, as if the : 
moſs was laid in the bottom of the dung-hill ; in 
this caſe the acidity will be deſtroyed, and, if it 


is 


hile 


— * 
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is 1 88 ld with ſtable” dung a and line, it 
will be equally valuable. 

| 3+: en laſt way of rendering moſs uſetul i is, 
by mixing it with pry, kelp, by or chalk, 

In the diſtant parts of the country, where metz | 
i abounds, and ober * is obtained with 7 0 
culty, this is perhaps moft i important way of 
A When path made ; 
res quired to correct the acidity of moſs, and r 


Tell 


der It ſuſceptible of pouch, is ſo ſmall, that. 


3 


it can. be eaſily Wenne 2 eighty. or one hundr 


pounds weig] t will, it | properly. ule be quite 


8 enough for faturating a a quantity of moſs 5, ſufficient 


for an acre ; indeed if the moſs is ph tied, 


much leſs will ſuffice. . 


The way of infuring the a. of * pot- 
ah upon the moſs, i is to diffolve it in boiling | 


water; for that purpoſe, the moſs, after bein ng 
dried, ſhould be well broke, and a ſpace, accupy- 
ing a long ſquare, covered with it to the depth of 
a foot; a fire ſhould be kindled near it, with a 


large copper, that will contain a confiderable 
y Salton of which; half 


quantity of Water, for et 
a. pound of potaſh ſhould be put into the copper, 
and carefully ſtirred till the water boils: : it ſhould 
then be taken out, and ſprinkled with a watering- 
pan, over the moſs ; the copper again filed, and 
the ſame quantity of pot-aſh added, till the whole. 
ſtratum of moſs is properly fat torated with BY lie. 2 


When this is ſufliciently done, a freſh' ſtratum 
ſhould 


uſe of, the quantity 
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ſhould be laid on, and gap in the fame manner, 
and fo on, increaſing the heap to any ſize. 
When a, ſufficient quantity of moſs has been 
ſaturated in this manner, it ſhould be left to 
Itſelf for ſome weeks, and then turned ; while the 
turning js going on, a quantity of the freſheſt | 
and moſt active lime ſhould be added, taking care 
to work i it well into the moſs with the ſpade; 1 
after remaining in that tate for ſome time longer, 2 
it ſhould be again turned, and every part of it 
broke as ſmall as poſſible. A gentle fermentation 
will fucceed this laſt operation, and in a month or 
fix weeks, the whole. will be ready for uſe. 
The principle points to be attended to, in pre- | 
paring all theſe compoſts, are: 
1. Id dry the moſs ſufficiently. _ 
2. To break it as ſmall as poſſible. 3 
. 1 incorporate the other ſubſtances well 
4. To allow it to o ret a (ict time after each 
turning. | 5 


A1. 


= of l i. ar a 5 : 


Upont thin gravels, or ſharp active ſoils, ſuch as 
| chalk, or lime-ſtone, the effects of moſs, prepared 
in any of theſe ways, will de found highly benefi- 
cial, not only as a manure, but alſo for thickening 
the ſoil. It will lkewiſe be of ſervice to thin clays ; 


upon deep elays, its effects will not be ſo ſen- 
_bbly 


ſibly felt, as theſe ſoils contain in 1 themſelves a ſuf. 


ficient quantity of the principles, with which moſs 


abounds, namely, oil, and vegetable earth. *_ 
If the moſs has been thoroughly broke, it will 
be found an excellent top- dreſſing, either for young 
crops, or for poor paſtures, upon cold clays, or 
light ſandy oils ; when uſed for wheat, it ſhould 
be laid on in the ſpring, upon the young plants; ; 
for barley, that are not to ſtand the winter, It 8 8 10 
be harrowed in with the ſeee. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the hitfy parts er 
the country, where moſs abounds, a great propor- 
tion of the arable land (particularly that part of it, 
which inclines much to the South) is either a ieh 
> gravel, or a thin clay. It is upon theſe thin lands, 
that the baneful effects of injudicious liming have 
- been moſt ſenſibly felt, having little ſubſtance for 
the lime to act upon; they are ſoon exhauſted | 
of their oils, and are then in worſe than a ſtate 
=” nature. To remedy this evil, by the applica- 
tion of rich oily manures, is impoſlible in thoſe 
parts, as little manure of that ſort is made, and 
being remote from great towns, none can be 
bought. 
In ſuch ſituations, the 1 preſents itſelf as a 


remedy, and, if properly uſed, it will in general de 
found to anſwer the purpoſe. Indeed, the appli- 


cation of moſs to ſuch grounds, is only reſtoring to 
them a part of what they formerly poſſeſſed ; for 
 avery conſiderable proportion of the earthy parts 

"of 
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of the mak, conſiſts in the fine particles of the 

ſoil, that have been waſhed down from the hills 

and elevated grounds by the rains, and e 
in the hollows. 

Every farmer in the int ſhould have three ; 
heaps of moſs, in a ſtate of preparation, viz. one 
in the bottom of his dung-hill, another, upon 

which the urine of the ſtables, together with the 

ſoap· lie and offal of the houſe is poured, and a 

third to mix with pot-aſh and lime, &c. &c. 

By. theſe, methods, and at a very. inconſidera- 

ble expence, five or fix times the quantity of ma- 
nure, that is uſually made, might be procured, the 
produce of which in grain, and the increaſed 
quantity, that would every year ariſe from the ad- 

ditional quantity of ſtraw, would bring the cultiva- 
tion of theſe parts to as high a degree of Perfect. 
on, as they are ſuſceptible ef. 
Some farmers may think, that ſuch minute at- 
| tention to matters of this ſort is unneceſſary, 
and that the advantage, ariſing therefrom, will not 
compenſate for the labour, that is beſtowed upon 
them; but we hope, that the intelligent part of 
that claſs of men will readily ſee, and be convinced 
of the utility of it. In the ſingle article of the 

offal of a farm-houſe, whoever conſiders the im- 

menſe quantiiy of urine, ſoap-lie, dirty water, 

-and other excremental matters, that are daily 

thrown away careleſsly about every farm-houſe in 

the kingdom ; all of them impregnated either 
with 
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with oil, or alkaline falts, will at once petceive the 
value of them, collected for a whole year. To 
do this effefually, | no way ſeems fo 7 = 
pouring them upon moſs, eatth, or ſuch ſubſt: n- 
ces, as will abſorb and retain them. m_ 
This account of the properties of moſs is not 
founded in conjecture, or idle ſpeculation, but 
proceeds upon a correct knowledge of its conſti- 
tnent parts, obtained: by a careful analyſis, and 
from repeated trials of its effects, both by mixing 
it with dung, urine, potaſh, and lime, all of 
which have been completely ſucceſsful. It is alſo 
fully con firmed, by the information tranſmitted 
to the Board from Bedfordſhire, which will be 


ſtated afterwards, when the ſubject of 2 . 
comes to be conſidered. 5 


PUTRID WATER, FROM THE STEEPING or 
FLAX, HEMP, Kc. 


It is ſtated in a very valuable paper, laid before | 
the Board (Somerſet Report, p. 247) that the 
land, oa which flax was ſpread for drying, after 
being ſteeped in water, being greatly improved 
thereby (coarſe and ſour paſture being changed 
into the beſt ſort of graſſes, and ſweet herbage) 
Mr. Billingſley was thence induced to apply it to 
paſture land, by means of carts, ſimilar to thoſe 
uſed in London and Dublin, for watering the 


ſtreets 
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ſtreets and roads. The effect was aſtoniſhing, and 
it advanced the land, in value, from ten to fifty 
ſhillings per acre. This liquid, he ſuppoſes, is 
much ſuperior to animal urine: and it is earneſtly 
recommended to the attention of thoſe, who cul- 
tivate flax or hemp. 
In Lincolnſhire, where this 1 of huſbandry 

has been attended to, they find the ſediment of 
the pits, in which flax or hemp have been ſteeped, 
a very valuable manure. It has not yet been 
aſcertained, to what extent manure from an acre 


of flax can be obtained, but it is a, very 
8 conſiderable. 
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MANURES, Ge. 


Lr r NOTHING be | ”y ys is an injunion of 
Divine Wiſdom, delivered on a very remarkable 
-occaſion.* This precept, by a fair analogy, may 

be ſuppoſed not only to prohibit all idle and neg- 
ligent waſte of proviſions, but alſo to enjoin the 
| moſt minute attention and care, in collecting and 
preſerving all ſuch matters, which, together or 
ſeparately, may operate as manures, and may in- 

creaſe the produce of the fruits of the earth in 
, their ſeaſon. 
This branch of rural ceconomics 1 been af 
teemed worthy the attention of the moſt enlight- 
_ ened and flouriſhing nations. The Romans were 
remarkable for pos g every means of in- 
— 


* Saint John, chapter vi. verſe 12th. 
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creaſing their manures, and to a ſimilar attention 


of che government of China, is principally to be 


aſeribed the ſubſiſtence provided for the immenſe 
population of that extenſive empire. 


Duriag the preſent ſcarcity of corn in Great 


Britain, neceſſity and want have forcibly called 
upon us, to uſe every effort to leſſen the griev- 
ance, and to a — its --GORUNUANCE or 
return. | 


The Brand of Arcidhitqne IND wich great vigi» 


| lance and zeal, pointed out, in various addreſſes 
and publications, the means of reſtoring plenty. 
The fifteenth chapter of their propoſed Report a 
the ſubjett of Manures, and the additional appendix = 
to it, have ſuggeſted to me the ſcheme, and ſome 
of the particulars of this addreſs. The Earl of Dun- 
donald's excellent treatiſe, ſhewing the intimate 
connection that ſubſiſts between agriculture and 
* chemiſtry; and Mr. Kirwan's ingenious EI. 
<-ſay on Manures, ' have alſo greatly aſſiſted me 
in forming this little manual for the uſe of the 
huſbandman. The ſubect of it, to many, may 
appear trifling, but it reminds me of a motto, 
which was engraved on the gold medal preſented 
by this ſocicty, a few years ſince, to the Counteſs, 


of Moira; whole intelligence and charity induced 
her to make ſome very ſucceſsful attempts to form, 


-amongft her poor. neighbours,” a valuable manu- 


facture c from the refuſe. of flax and ny 


* Ex mininus, maxima.” | 
Under 
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_- Under our common management of manures, 
the practice is quite the contrary of what it ought 
to be; we do not encreaſe and accumulate, but 
waſte and diſperſe almoſt every ſubſtance, which 
can be converted into a manure and improve the 
Prudence and ceconomy point out, that what is 

| eaſieſt and cheapeſt to be done, ſhould be jirff 
done. Let the careful farmer ſave and collect 

manures, and make compoſts, as he is inſtruted 
in this little book; he will ſoon find the means, | 


from his encrenled crops, to proſecute more ex- 


penſive improvements. Let him, then, attend to 
the ſituation of his FARM-YARD and OFFICES; 
and the manner of Placing and forming his 
| DUNGHILLS. | : 
With reſpectt to the SG of theſ e, many great 
improvements, reſpecting contiguity, etc, have ; 
been introduced, which it is not here neceſſary to 
mention, further than to ſuggeſt the forming chan- 
nels in the ſtables and ſhippons, to convey all the 
urine of the horſes and cattle to proper reſervoirs. 
| Dunghills ought to be ſituated nearly on a 
a level; with a ſtone or brick floor laid in clay or 
tarras mortar; encloſed on three ſides by a wall : 
five feet high, of the ſame kind, and open on one 
ſide. Its expoſure ſhould be to the North. At 
the end of it, the reſervoir ſhould be placed for 
the urine from the buildings, and the drainage of 
muck- water from the dunghills. This ſhould be 


K — 
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of ſiifficient capacity, not too deep, and be ſe- 
cured by bricks ſet in clay or tarras mortar; in 
it ſhould be placed a pump, to draw off the woll 
ture for frequent uſe. In the chapter on manures | 
above referred to (page 28) is a plan of a cobered 
dungzhill; and the appendix to this chapter (page 
7) contains a ſcheme of a dunghill and reſervoir. 
Warmth and moiſture are requiſite to carry on 
the putrefaction of dunghills ; ; and it is adviſed in 
dry weather, to throw over them frequently, by a 
pump or ladles, the contents of the reſervoir. 
The Fermentation of the dunghills will Hkewife be 


promoted, by often adding a layer of peat earth, 


or good foil. It is injurious to put lime to the 
heap, before it is duly fermented ; then it is a 


moſt valuable addition to the compoſt for all pur- 


poſes. Dung may be kept too lung; ; In time it t will 
| boſe All its fertilizing qualities. 
In forming a dunghill, what is dai collected, : 

ſhould be lightly thrown on, as is practiſed in 

making a hot bed, and the dung of a hot bed, at 

Midſummer, or in a few weeks after it is made, 
is in that perfect ſtate, i in which it is moſt beneficial | 
to apply it to land, by itſelf ; or to form it into 
compoſts, with lime, ſoil, peat- earth, etc. 


_ Beſides dung, many other ſubſtances to be uſed Th 


as manures, deſerve the moſt careful attention of 
all farmers, 


I. MUD. This 1s compoſed of decayed and 
fermented leaves, and of various kinds of vegeta- 
85 bles: 
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bles : ; E. the drainings from crighills and farm- 
offices, improperly placed : of the urine from ſta- 
bles and ſhippons: of the fineſt ſoils from new- 
plowed lands, and fields recently manured or 
limed : from ſtreets, highways; and manufacto- 
ries, &c.; which are perpetually waſhed and 
carried off by the rains, and depoſited and 4h in 
ditches, brooks, ponds, mill-dams, and rivers. 
The tide of the ſea alſo leaves on many Oe 
of the coaſt, and at the extremity of ſalt marſhes, 
conſiderable quantities of ſea ooze, or ſalt ſludge, 
of a moſt enriching quality. To ſearch for, ſave, 
and collect mvp of ſome fort or other, is more or. 
| leſs in every farmer's power; and by making more 
ſtrait, wide, and deep, the larger ditches of a farm, 
and the courſes of ſmall brooks and rivers, with 
occaſional ops and Yams to form ſtill N n. * 
James of rich mud may be obtained. 01 
Before it is mixed with lime or gung i into a 
compoſt for paſture or meadow lands, it muſt be 
expoſed to the air for ſome 2 and be: __ ; 
drained of its water. 
2. URINE. This is ſaid to be a more e Pell ; 
extract from the animal ſyſtem than dung; our ſur- 
priſe, therefore, muſt be excited, that it is ſo much 
neglected. Not a particle of urine, or of the drain- 
ings from dunghills, the very effence of the ma- 
nure, ſhould be loſt, but collected into Laban 


reſervoirs. 
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Chamber: lie is a more perfect manure (when 


putrified) than the urine of horſes or cattle. 


Urine of all kinds, when collected and ferment- 


. in quantities, is a moſt powerful ingredient to 


form compoſts, or top-dreſlings with peat earth, 


mould, or other abſorbent ſubſtances. In large 


towns it might alſo be preſerved, and made an ar- 
ticle of conſiderable profit to thoſe who collect it, 
for the purpoſes of agriculture, as well as thoſe of 


manufactures. 


3- SWEEPINGS OF THE STREETS, in 


towns; ; and COAL ASHES, finely ſifted, and 
kept dry and ſeparate ; even in the neighbour- 


hood of London, it 18 only from a very late date 


that the farmers have found out the great value of 
theſe. manures. The pariſh of Marybone, a few 
years ago, paid to the ſcavengers 5ool. per ann. 


to remove theſe; now the ſcavengers pay the 
| pariſh Lool. per annum, for the liberty of my ä 


ing them away. 
In our large towns and manufactories, rm 


quantities of coal are conſumed, and with very 


1 little care or frugality. Were the cinders duly 


and finely lifted, and the aſhes kept dry and ſepa- 


rate from other ſubſtances, to ſell to duſt men ap- 


4 


pointed (as in London) to collect them at ſtated 
. times, there would be a great ſaving of fuel, and 
no ſmall profit. from the aſhes ſold. There are 


very commodious and cheap machines, and of all 
ſizes, 
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ſizes, now in TY tis private families to ſift or 
riddle wal, cinders, and aſhes. M1 


4. NIGHT-SOIL. 1 and health re- 
quire every practicable means to be uſed, to ren- 

der innoxious, or ſpeedily to remove all accumula- 
tions of this kind from our dwellings. Yet why 
is this manure, which is eſteemed by far the moſt 
efficacious of all others, moſt commonly loſt in 
EF ngland, even in the midſt of our real diſtreſs for 
_ want of corn? In China and Japan, we are told, 
that /aws prohibit the waſte or negle& of human 

excrements, and enjoin to every family to make 
reſeryoirs for its preſervation; the cultivators of : 

their ſoil uſe, folely, this manure to raiſe corn ; 

becauſe, unlike the dung of horſes and cattle, it 

contains not the ſeeds of weeds. 5 
I the privies belonging to each family were 
| July conſtructed, with air-pipes for ventilation; 
if the bottoms and ſides of the receptacles of the 
night-ſoil were formed of bricks ſet in tarras 
' mortar, ſo as to retain the moiſture (the moſt en- 
riching part of this manure); and if earth, ſaw- 
duſt, fine % ;fted coal-aſhes, but more eſpecially 
freſh-/laked lime, were frequently thrown down 
the privies, all diſagreeable and unwholeſome 
imells would be prevented, and the quantity and 
value of the compoſt greatly encreaſed. By this 

management, its removal would be alfo rendered 
convenient and inallenkive to thoſe employed 
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5. BON ES. The great benefits Miived ben 
the uſe of bones, as a top-dreſſing, are well 
known; ; yet they are not duly collected or uſed. 
5 they are applied to the land, they ought to 

be ed to very ſmall pieces, or powder, by 
the aid of machinery, and they well repay this 

trouble and expence. Where the quantities are 
too ſmall to render it prudent to erect a machine to 
break them down, (which is the beſt way) may not 
bones be reduced to powder, by putting them in 


an heap of lime, as Mr. Pacer intimates, in the 


Report of Leiceſterſhire? J ſuppoſe he means 
E quick lime, and that the heat produced by flackin ng 
it with Nr diffolves * bones. = 346 8] 


"6 REFUSE MATTERS, of various | kinds, 
viz. of the fleſh of ſhambles and other animal 


ſubſtances, of fiſh, of ſoap-boilers, of tallow- | 


chandlers, of Hivenitker's chips, of dye-houſes, 
of prinfing- works, of rags, of hair, of horn, 
of ſcrapings of oiled leather, ſioeepings of cotton 
and woollen mills, workſhops, warehouſes, &c. 
1 Rubbiſh of old. n &e. &c. | 


7. SEA WEED, SEA SHELLS, and SEA 
5 GRAVEL. 3 


N RIVER WEEDS. Of theſe there are great 
_ abundance i in many rivers, meres, brooks, ponds, 
and 
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and wet ditches, When theſe are in a full vegeta- 
tion, they ſhould be taken out, and be laid, for 3 
few days, in fmall parcels, to let the water drain 
from them, They ſhould then be laid in large 
heaps to ferment ; when this is oyer, the weeds 
ſhould be mixed with three times their quantity 
of earth, and ſome lime, and after a fhort interyal 
turned and wal mixed into 2 top-drefſing for 
3 WK | . 


* ' SWEEPINGS of ROADS, 0 mix 


10 SPENT TANNER'S BARE, to mix 
vith lime. 3 5 


1 


"> Its PEAT; ar = MOSS EARTH. It may rea- 
ſonably be expected, that at no very diſtant period, 
the peat-maſſes of Great Britain and Ireland will 
be drained, and brought to the higheſt ſtate of 
' fertility. - Their preſent ſuper-abundant moiſture 
| renders them not merely unproductive waſtes, but 
extremely injurious to the dryer lands in their vi- 
cinity. The invention and energy of a Wax E- 
FIELD and an ELKINGTON, in reclaiming and 
improving. maſſes, cannat faul to excite a general 
imitation of the very ſucceſsful proceſſes, by which 
they have rendered thoſe bogs productive of 
plenty; with the additional happy effects, which 
chaſe improvements never fail to produce on the 
climate, 
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elaine, temperature, and vegetation of all the 
countries adjacent to them. 
But a further and moſt beneficial uſe of phad. 
moſſes now claims our attention : peat earth is ca- 
pauable of being converted into the moſt valuable 
of all manures. From experiments made with al. 
kaline falts (pot-aſh) and peat, it can be afferted, 
that the effects of fuch mixture, weight for weight, 
are equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of dung. 
| Peat or moſs earth, when intended to be uſed 
as 2 manure for other lands, ſhould be dug up at 


| _ the depth of two or three feet from the ſurface, in 


ſmall pieces, and left expoſed to the air for thee 
or four months, or till the dry weather of ſum- 


Sl mer, or the froſts of winter, render it convenient 


to cart it away. By a due expoſure to the atmoſ- 


phere, it derives from it, what is called oxygen, or : 


——ä vital air; and is converted into a new ſaline ; 


compound, highly ſerviceable to vegetation. The 


| uſe of peat earth has been known ſome time in dif. 

ferent parts of Lancaſhire. About Leyland, 
Rainsford, and K nowſley, farmers | cart it from 
conſiderable diſtances. 
The very intelligent Mr. Boris R, (who. tely 

was gardener to the Earl of Derby ) ſtates, that 
for ſome time paſt he has uſed peat earth (dug as 
above directed) as a manure, with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceeſs, both in the garden and in the field. On thin 
clay foils, he ſays, it is very efficacious. And from 
_ a meadow - 


| 
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2 meadow, dreſſed with forty loads per acte with 
a compoſt, made of three-fourth parts of peat | 
earth, and one-fourth part of dung, wie, and 
more laſting crops of hay were produced, „ "than 
from the like quantity of the beſt dung.” ld 
| Peat earth may be uſed alone to advaftage, if it 
laid in confiderable quantities on thin ſoils. 'The 
moſt beneficial preparations or combinations of 
8 will be found —A os mo vo 
Peat earth, with dung and wine; "wb 
Ditto, with alkaline falt, or pot aſh; 
Ditto, with lime. 
When the ſoil does not con tain a due proportion 
of calcareous matter (as old meadows, &c.), the 
two laſt are to be preferred, until it ſhall have re- 
ceived a due proportion of this article, ſa indiſ- 
; penſably neceffary to produce ſweet herbage. BY 
It is faid, that one hundred pounds weight w. 
Alkaline ſalt or pot aſh, is ſufficient to faturate 
peat earth enough to top · dreſs ah See. © © 
Io form a compoſt of peat earth with lime, it is 
recommended by LoxD DuxpoxAL p, to put foe | 
or fix times the weight of peat earth to one of 
| lime; ta mix them when the lime is freſh flacked, 
if it may be under cover, otherwiſe that the heap 
- ſhall be fo formed and placed, and fo covered at 
the top with ſoil, that the rains may not injure it. 
When the compoſt is mixed together, the peat 
earth ſhould be moderately moiſt, and finely 
broken. 


Where 
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Where this n but hickarto OY ne- 
glected, ſubſtance can be carted from a moderate 
diſtance, or by water carriage conveyed to more 
remote ſituations, it is hoped it will have a pri- 
mary place in the farmer 8 calendar, eſpecially 
uithin the circuit of our lociety, where there! is ſuch 
an abundant ſupply of peat. 1 
On the ſea-coaft of Lancaſhire, the hands i in ge⸗ 
1 neral are ſuch as would receive the higheſt im- 
provement from a due application of peat earth; 


8 and in many places, as at Halſall, Rafford, andi = 


the Fylde, large moſſes are near at hand. Now 
SEA WATER is found to poſſeſs powerful ef. 
fects in promoting putrefaction, and if applied in 
| fufficient quantities to PEAT EARTH, dung- 


£4 heaps, and other compoſts, it would prove highly 
beneficial to all farmers ſituated near the ſea, and „ 


in the vicinity of moſſes. 
The EARL or DuxDoxNALD fays, a ton of ſea 
water contains from a buſhel to a buſhel and a quar- 
ter of ſea falt, beſides a certain proportion of the 
witriolic ſalts. This quantity cannot be purchaſed 
in England for ſeven ſhillings ; but which farmers | 
near the ſea may procure at the trifling expence 
of carriage, by water- carts, &c. 
By wind- niills and ſteam- engines, ſeq water 
may be raiſed to ſuch a height as to be conveyed 
by pipes, or ſmall open canals, to a very conſider- 
able inland diſtance, each farmer, or proprietor 
receiving, as it x paſſes the neceſſary ſupply. 


On 
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Lf 


a calculation of the expence of raiſing ſea 
2 5 by a fire engine, the EARL ſtates, that 
farmers may be ſupplied with a quantity. of it, equal 

to a buſhel of falt of 56lbs., at the expence of one 
penny farthing; 3 whereas a buſhel of falt woull 
coſt him fix ſhillings. 


Ij)hbeſe are important facts s, ad merit the fall 
N 


12. DECALED VEGETABLES from the 


= gardens, etc. and leaves of trees. 


> The PUTRID WATER of ſtagnant 
pools, ditches, etc. and from the ſteeping of 
f flax, and hemp; from tan- -pits, etc.; and from 
reſervoirs for dung water, to be co on the 
fields by water-carts, or mixed with peat, or 
ſoil, and lime, into a compoſt. | 


14. The ASHES of whins, fern, * rag- 
wort, thiſtles, docks, weeds, coarſe graſs, dreſ- 
ſings of hedges, collected and burned, * 2 
: , into aſhes, | 


15. The REFUSE of W 1 printers 
aſhes, and the great quantities of refuſe lie in 
thoſe works, and in the manufacture of ſoap, 
which are ſtill ſuffered to run to waſte. Theſe 
would make fertile compoſts, with pom earth 
or other foils. | | 


16. SOAP- 
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16. SOAPSUDS or LIE. The quantities 
of this valuable article, which are thrown 
away throughout this kingdom, are immenſe. 
Were it preſerved by each private family, it 
would form. with proper earths, an abundance 

of good top- dreſſings. The Chineſe are mi- 
nutely attentive to this article; even their bar- 

bers ſave their ſuds. The refuſe water of the 
__ waſh-tubs is very uſeful in gardens, and for 
fruit trees. 


9 


17. A great addition may be made to the 
manure of a farm, and the quantity of dry 
litter, by collecting in their ſtrong growth, = 
(though before they ripen their ſeeds) fern, 
coarſe bent, ling, heath, and the coarſe her- 
bage of paſtures and hedges, refuſed by the 

cattle. When theſe are rotted, either in the 

farm- yard, or in the tables or ſhippons, mix 
them in heaps with dung to ferment, and put 
in their place a ſupply of the ſame dry litter 

[ from the ſtack, and ſo 80 on till the whole is 
uſed. 


18. PEAT ASHES. In ſome parts, as in 
Berkſhire, theſe are a very valuable manure ; 
2 ſtatute acre (near Newberry) of peat, has 
been fold for 200l. to burn. The Eaxi. or 
[-DynvDonaLD ſtates, that in general to burn 
peat for aſhes 3 is 2 waſteful proceſs, as ſeldom 
one- 


one-twentieth part of the' weight of the. peat 
is procured by combuſtion ; the remaining 
nineteen parts are thrown into the air. n 


— 


* 3 


19. The uſe of WATER, as 438 by 
floating or irrigation, is an object of the grea- 
teſt conſequence to the agriculture of our coun- 


enormous expence, whilſt they ſuffer the drain- 
ing of their home-made. dunghills, and the 


compariſon as nothing. 


ley; and to read Mr. George Bosw L' > 
Treatiſe on | Watering Acad, os. for 
Debrett, London. 


20. There 
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ties; in many parts it may be practiſed with 
the utmoſt facility and advantage. With aſto- 
niſhment I have beheld farmers leading dung 
to their meadows, purchaſed and carried at an 


waſh of their ſtables, farm- yards, and fields, 
to run waſte into the brooks and rivers; 
whilſt they unconcerned neglect every advan- 
tage they might procure, or actually poſſeſs, of 
enriching theſe very meadows, by floating them 
in rainy, or watering them in dry ſeaſons ; 
although the expence and trouble, would be | in 


Thoſe who are inclined to improve their 
lands by irrigation, or floating, are deſired to 
ſee what has been done, in this way, by Mr. 
| Ricnany Joxzs at the Antelope, in Litile 
Hulton, near the ninth mile fone from Mancheſ. 
ter, on the 7urnpite-road to Wigan and Chor- 
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20. There is another ſource of improvement 
LOST to the country, but not through the 
fault of the farmers, viz. Refſe Rock SALT, 
and REFUSE LIQU OR from the ſalt-works. 
I truft the very impolitic reſtriction, which 
forbids the uſe of this valuable manure, and 
cauſes its zofal Jo, will foon be removed by the 
|  exettions of this ſociety, and thoſe of the Hon. : 
Board of Agriculture. 


5 


21. Anvthet economical faving of manure, 
and great benefit to the public, will ariſe, by 
foiling or feeding the working horſes, and per- 
haps the cattle of a farm, with clover, ſummer 
| vetches, or tares, or groſs from the adjoining 
meadows, in the ſtables, ſhippons, &c. This 
judicious pradtice, as it reſpetts horſes, is now 
| adopted in many parts of England. In the 
Low Countries, cows are always fed in the 
houſe; and in the Report of the Weſt Riding 
of — drawn up by Meſſrs. Rennic, 
Brown, and Shiref, we read, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds, cows have been kept all the 
ſummer i in the houſe, and fed with graſs, freſh 
cut from the field. The urine of the cows 


Was kept in a reſervoir, and conveyed to the 


land, by which means, and by a drefling of 
manure in the winter, the /ame field of four 
acres was cut four or Ave times, and ten cows 
were thus fed from it during the ſeaſon. 
Experience 
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Experienee only can teach, or warrant the be- 
lief of how few acres of ground, under the 
culture of | clover or tares, when cut green, 
and daily given to working-horſes or cattle, 
will fuffice for their maintenance; and what 
vaſt quantities of the beſt manure may be thus | 
3 * 


ON LIME. „ 


Viitious and contradiftory | are te accounts 
given of the uſes and effects of LIME on ſimi- 
lar, and-on different ſoils. The EARL. or Dur- 
bora, in his Chemical Analyſis of Earths 
and Lime, gives a very ſatisfactory explanation 8 
of theſe diffculties. One circumſtance particu- 
larly deſerves our attention; it is this, that 


lands, by long: repeated dungings, (ſuch as our 


old meadows and gardens ) accumnlate too large 
8 Proportion of vegetable matter: whereby 
the foil is at length converted into an inert 
vegetable compound, of the nature of peat. Hence 
we may account for the extraordinary good effects 


of lime and marle, pot-aſh, ſoaper's waſte, and 
falt, 


See Dr. Anderſon's ingenious obſervations on this ſub- 
je, in the third volume of his © Eſſays relating to Agri- 
culture and Rural Affairs,“ lately pubhſhed, page 513 — 
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ſalt, but eſpecially of lime, when applied to ſuch 
ſoils ; and recommend a change of manures for our 
lands in general, as a mode of huſbandry, not 
only more œconomical, but alſo vaſtly more profit- 
able. The writer of this has long practiſed it 
with great ſucceſs, both with reſpe& to his mea- 
dows and garden. In the latter, the crops, after 


| ably ſeet and good, and were alſo more abundant : 
and the hay of his old meadows, was equally 
improved by lime. By this courſe of manuring, 


deep trenching WITH LIME, have proved remark- 


another important object may be gradually obtain. 


ed, viz. the improvement of our poor neglected paſ- 


turet. The dung, which we now hurtfully ſpread, 


from year to year, in perpetual ſucceſſion, on the 


fame fields, would effect a happy change in the 


miſerable produce of the paſture lands .of the 5 


farm; if it was laid upon them early in ſpring, | 


55 alone, or mixed with earth and lime. 


The common practice of mixing hot, unſlacked 
line, with dung, in any ſtate, i is found to be inju- 


|  rious. But lime, deprived of its cauſticity by 
| water, may be very Properly added to dung, 


when quite putrid and rotten, in conjunction with 
| good ſoil, peat-carth, ce. 3 


Whilſt dunghills are under the e N 


proceſs, rich ſurface· mould is the moſt proper ad- 
dition, in moderate quantities, to promote and 
complete its diſſolution. The vitriolic neutral 
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falts, in due proportions, will al, 1 greatly acceler- - 
ate the putrefaction. | 
| Lime is a moſt invaluable manure, and its appli- 
cation almoſt univerſal. Happy will it be for this 
country, when, from the various canals, which are 
now making, and are ſtill further projected, we 
ſhall receive ample ſupplies of it from the ſea- 
coaſt, and from the immenſe lime rocks of Derby- 
ſhire, Craven, and North Wales. The writer of 
mis, from long experience, recommends the uſe 
of lime, laid on alone, early i in ſummer, on old clay 5 
| paſtures, which have a very thin ſtratum of ſoil; 
| he has aid in the proportion of two hundred | 
buſhels of lime, on a ſtatute acre of ſuch land. 
| The fields were firſt drained, and have remained 
in paſture ever ſince the liming, twenty years ago, 
und have been gradually improving. In examin- 
ing the ſtaple of theſe fields, the writer has uni- 
formly found the effect of liming, deſcribed by 
Lord Dundonald, viz © the depth of the ſoil has 
been encreaſed, and rendered %% retentive of 
« water. This important amelioration i is only t to 
be brought about by a ſufficient quantity of lime: 
and it is well obſerved on the uſe of lime as a 
manure, either alone or in compoſt, © that doing 
things partially never anſwers.” And that 
« land repays in general more abundantly for the 
* lajt (or an effectual) application of manure.” 
Marle is a manure ſo well known, and ſo pro- 
fitably employed, that it is unneceſſary to recom- 
. | mend 
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moſs, hitherto deemed irreclaimable, are worth) ” 


mend its uſe. But I cannot think it foreign to 
the purport of this paper, to ſtate the great ad. 
vantages of ſearching for it in ſituations, where it 
is commonly ſuppoſed it is not to be found. The 
wonderful improvements now carrying on by 
'Tromas WAKEFIELD, Eſq. on Trafford-moſs, 
near Mancheſter, by covering the bog, recently 
_ drained, with marle, which he fearched for and 
diſcovered in great quantities in the midſt of this 


the attention of this ſociety. Mr. WAK RTIELI D' 
works are carried on with great intelligence and 
energy, and rank him a 2 the firſt benefactors 4 


of his country. 


Thbeſe obſervations are ſufficient to prove the 7 
advantages of increaſing, by a vigilant ceconomy, 
the quantity fs manures. This care and attention 


are eflential to good huſbandry ; ; for true is the 


ald Scots proverb, ( muck is the mother 2 the 


2:5 mal cbt. 
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AND THIS YEAR 


ACCOUNT 
CONE WHEAT 
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BY MR. QUINN, 


BY LORD MONK. 


* 


% 


PROPAGATED IN THE COUNTY WICKLOW, 


AN 
ACCOUNT 
= 


CONE WHEAT, -&c:. 


| Is Autumn, 1 gk; three b of Engliſh red 
wheat were purchaſed on the quays of Dublin, 
for ſeed. As ſoon as the crop formed its ears, 
ſeveral were obſerved to be of a paler green, than 
thoſe of the general crops, with long beards ; 
3 ſoon as the corn began to ripen, thoſe ears 
acquired a duſky purpliſh colour, and in every 
reſpect correſponded with the deſcription given by 
Marſhal (in his Agricultural Survey of Glouceſter- 
hire, vol. 1. page 112) of the blue cone wheat, 
1 very common in the diſtrict he here gives an ac- | 
count of. By hand, three pounds and an half of 
| this ſeed were collected at harveſt time, in 1797, 
and ſowed, broad caſt, on a piece of ground, 
which had born potatoes the preceding year. The 
rebellion having broken out early in the ſummer 
I 798, few hands could be procured, and the pro- 
prietor's 


'  prietor's time was ſo much engaged in garriſon 


„ ſtone of clean ſeed, ſmall indeed and ſhrivelled, 


deſcribed; _ theſe thirty ſtone were, early in 
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duty, that this crop was little attended to, nor 
were the weeds properly, or indeed at all eradi. 
cated : the three pounds and a half, however, 
produced, at harveſt 1798, twenty-eight pounds. 
Of this produce, four pounds were dibbled, in 
| Oftober 1798, on ſomewhat leſs than a rood of 
land, one-half, at a diſtance of fix inches between 
the rows, the other, at the diſtance of one foot; 
one ſeed only was dropped into each hole, the 
holes four inches aſunder in the rows; the crop 
was twice hand-hoed between the rows, and pro- 
miſed an aſtoniſhing produce, but the very unfa. 
vourable weather in Auguſt and September 1799, 
damaged it very materially. However, thirty 


were ſaved, from the four pounds ſowed as above 


| November, 1799, ſowed, broad-caſt, on a ſtiff, 
wet, clay fallow of Lord Monk's, at Charleville, | 
in the county of Wicklow—the proportion of ſeed 
was, four ſtone to a rood—the produce, this day, 
September 29, is aſcertained to be, twenty bartels 
| and an half of clean corn. From the thirty ſtone 
of ſeed, on ſeven roods and a-half of land, there- 
- fore, the produce is as follows: 


| barrels. ſtone. 
(Seed increaſed by abont 1 3x fold.) 


' Produce, per acre, ſowed with ſix- 
teen ſtone, _ — — 


CONE WHEAT. 
The ſtraw is uncommonly long, and kabſlan⸗ 


be retained for the 88 of further experiments 


in his own neighbourhood, and the remainder will 
de diſpoſed of to ſuch perſons, as wiſh to try it in 


— ſo ſmall as One ſtone. 


N. B. n ears have. this "WER been 
collected, which contained 100 grains each; and 

_— general, the weight has been found to be 1 = 

what more than ſo many grains gold weight. The, 


produce of the beſt choſen cars of common red 
| wheat, is not this year more than two-thirds 
of that from the cone. 


EXCELLENT YEAST OF POTATOES. | 
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tial, and large in quantity. Two barrels of the 
ſeed are now at Mr. Simpſon's, Seedſman, Col- 

lege-green, for inſpection; and as the ſpecies is | 
probably ſcarce in Ireland, Lord Monk is anxious 

to diſpoſe of his whole ſtock, as ſeed ; ſhould 

| the Dublin Society approve of it, and point out 
the moſt effectual manner of diſperſing it through 
the country. Two denen have been already ſent 
to the county of Meath; two or three more will 


Boil a potatoe, till it break to pieces. When 

the water is near cool, pour it off. Add to the 

potatoe a deſert- ſpoonful of coarſe ſugar, and a 
3 tea- 


. 
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ue one of common yeaſt. Beat the com- 

pound up with a wooden ſpoon, and the yeaſt is 
made. Common yeaſt is only wanted the firſt 
time: what ſticks to the wooden — will after. 
wards * the place. 
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The good ſenſe 5 * * ing. and e 
remarks of Monfieur Chaptal, on the im- 
| provement of the Chemical Arts and =. 

| Manufaftures in France, at the preſent 

day, induces us to make the  followin E 

extra} from hit work printed at Paris, 


* 1799. 


Tur mend. 8 Chaptal, have held hi- 
« therto only the ſecond rank among the 
© manufacturing nations of Europe; although 
. © their geographical ſituation, their territorial 
« wealth, and their national character, ſeem 
Dat have deſtined them for the firſt,” What 
then are the cauſes, that prevent them from 
occupying that place in arts, and manufac- 
tures, which nature intended them for ? 
There occur three cauſes; iſt, prejudices, ac- 
1 cording to which, manufactures were ranked 
in the claſs of low employments, and which pre- 
vented capitals from being veſted in them; 
ad, a bad ſyſtem of adminiſtration, which 
conſidered 


| baſis of public proſperity ; zd, an abſolute 
want of national ſpirit, and a moſt ſhameful 


lents and induſtry might have enjoyed, and 
the prohibitory and coercive laws, that have 
deen enacted. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, 
that the government has not done as yet as 
much as it had in it's power to do, in order to 
furniſh the arts of general utility with all the 
 _ affiſtance and activity, that they had a right 
to expect. The author ſays, he 1 is convinced, 
that this cannot be effected, but by eſtabliſh- : 
ing a well planned ſyſtem of encouragement, 
which would eradicate old prejudices, paralyſe 
the intereſt of foreigners, and leave no room 
for malevolence. That this regulating ſyſtem 
ſhould be founded upon three means, that 
could be eaſily attained, The firſt ſhould 
conſiſt in forming intelligent manufacturers ; 
the ſecond ſhould be, to render manufacturing 
more economical; and the object of the third, 
to point out to the manufacturers the ſitua- 
tions, within the territories of the republic, 
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conſidered manufactures merely as an object 


of taxation, and never looked to them as the 


hankering after all foreign produdtions. Theſe 


three obſtacles, particularly the laſt, ſtill ſub- 


fiſt, notwithſtanding the freedom, which ta- 


be/t adapted for the different ſorts of manu- 
fagures, Theſe three means are treated of 


in 
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in three ſections, which would require not 
merely an analyſis, but to be read all through. 
« All the old inſtitutions, fays M. Chaptal, 


% have diſappeared, along with the admini- | 
“ ftration, that had produced them; but we ; 
« are far from thinking, that they were all 1 
* vicious. It may be allowed at preſent to vn 
e propoſe, and hope for, the re. eſtabliſiment ; 
of thoſe, that ought not to have been pro- q 
« ſcribed.” He wiſhes therefore, that the = 
_ cuſtom, ſo favourable to induſtry, may be = 
revived, which authorized parents to bind their 6 
ont, for a certain number of years, toa maſter 1 
trade ſinan, who i in his turn was obliged to in- = 
ſtruct him in every part of his profeſſion. 1 
This mutual engagement uſed to be confirmed | 1 
by a ſolemn deed or indenture. Such con- | 
tracts of apprenticeſhip have been annihilated ; 1 
in that general ſubverſion of principles, which nn 
has overturned whatever could Encourage and 4 
favour the arts x 
The author next points © out to government | = 
what ought to be done, in order to re-eſtabliſh = 
that ſort of engagement, without reſtricting —_ 
it z what would ſerve to guarantee the per- 9 
formance of it, without influencing it. Next, = 
he ſhews what were the advantages and diſ- 8 
advantages of corporations, and the difference | "i 
there 1 
9 
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there was between ſuch aſſociations, and the 
Brot her boadt, a ſort of freemaſonry, which was 
not only conducive to the progreſs of certain 
arts, but which likewiſe preſerved the tradeſ- 
man from the want of work, and the horrars of 
miſery; and exclaims how greatly have the . 
arts ſuffered through the relaxation and diſſolu- 
tion of all thoſe brotherly connections!“ The 


artiſt and tradeſman, now left to themſelves — 


and to their own individual reſources, find 


- themſelves circumſcribed in the routine of 


their buſineſs ; they have no ideas, except ſuch 
as their natural abilities can ſupply them with, 


and are deprived of the ſtimulus of emulation. 


” He then juſtly blames the organization of 


public inſtruction, for having forgotten the 
moſt numerous and the moſt valuable portion 
of che people. 
tral ſchools (if we except the drawing ſchool) 


| | he ſays, afford no aſſiſtance to a perſon inten- 


ded for a mechanical profeſſion; nor do even 
the chemical ſchools anſwer the wiſhed for 
purpole ; becauſe, the variety and rapidity, with 
which the object are preſented to the fludent, 


ſearcely allow him io comprehend a few principles; 


ſo that, being ignorant of the application of 
them, he cannot become an artiſt. He wiſhes, 
that government would eſtabliſh /chaols of prac- 
tical-inſtruftion, and he thinks, that four eſta- 
bliſhments of this kind would include almoſt 

the 


The primary ſchools, . the -cen- 
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the whole of the * belong to 
manufactures“. 
The object of the feſt one ſhould be the 

art of dyeing, the ſ ſtamping of linen and other 

cloths, and the i preparations. 

In the ſecond, metals and metallic Prepara 
tions ſhould be treated ” : 
The third ſhould be for procuring the . : 
ledge of earths, and of the uſes of them in 
potteries ; and the arts relative to the glaſs 
manufacture ſhould be cultivated | in it, at the 


fſame time. 


In the fourth, the ſtudents An to 
8 prepare falts, to extract. acids and alkalis, to 
diſtil wines and aromatic plants, and to make - 
perfumes. 
Hie chen enters into aa of "YR regula- 
tions, both general and particular, which thoſe 
eſtabliſhments would require. He thinks, 
that theſe ſchools neither cannot, nor ought 
to be united in one place. There are ſome 
arts, that are connected with certain fituations. 
and climates, and which do not thrive, except 
where the people, the air, the water, and the 
earths are adapted to them. By means of 
=, ' Inſtitutions of chis nature, ſays he, not only 


66. wall 


* This ſhews the wiſdom of our ſociety in eRabliſhing 
lectures of practical chemiſtry, to which the artiſts and me- 
| chanies have free admiſſion. 


government ſhould never deviate from the 


"Os 
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3 will our manufactures receive improvement 
from our own diſcoveries, but likewiſe a 
* knowledge would be acquired of every thing 
< intereſting in this reſpect, that may be found 
among foreigners; whereas an apprentice 
* never learns during his long and laborious 
0 apprenticeſhip, but a ye of what his maſter 

& Nh. £ | 55 
In the ſecond ſection, wherein he treats of 
the means of leſſening the price of manufac- 

| tures, he conſiders inſtruction as only one part 
of the duties of government; for it ſhould 
alſo aboliſh whatever is wrong in the laws con- 


cerning the exportation and importation of 


raw materials or of manufactures. He ob- 
ſerves that ſome bad cuſtom-houſe laws have 
injured the manufactures more, than the want 
of credit or of encouragement, and that a good 


following principles; 1ſt, that the manufac- | 
turer be free to provide himſelf with all the 
prime articles, that he wants, wherever it may 
be moſt to his advantage, either as to price, 
or to quality ; ad, that the government ſhould 
allow a free entry and circulation of all the- 
prime materials of manufactures; zd, that the 
wrought articles ſhould enjoy the ſame advan- 
tage, on exportation; 4th, that the govern- 
ment ought to tax the manufacturer, but 
| leave the materials and the produce of his in- 
duſtry 
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duſtry free from almoſt every duty; for by 
overtaxing merchandizes you prevent their 
being conſumed. That it is by a competition 
with foreign manufactures, that the national 
ones can be made to flouriſh, an effect, that can 
never be produced by prohibiting the impor- 
tation of foreign articles; and that prohibi. 
tory laws are productive of three great incon- 
veniencies; they deprive the ſtate of a branch 
of revenue; they give occaſion to ſmuggling ; 
and they damp the emulation of home-manu- 
facturers. To be able to keep up, in all the 
markets of Europe, a competition with other 
nations, home-made manufactures muſt be as 
good and as cheap as theirs. France, he ſays, 
s in no want of manufacturers of ſuperior abili- 
ties, but the whole maſs remains in the ſervile 
routine way, owing to the want of inſtruction, 
and to the want of taſte in the conſumer. 
However, the great difference, in the articles 
manufactured by the French and Englith, 
proceeds leſs from an inequality of abilities, 
than from the little knowledge of the conſu- 
mer. At London, the tradeſman cannot ſell, 
| but what is perfectly well executed. At Paris, 
the leaſt difference in the price brings an im- 
perfect article on a level with that beſt exe- 
cuted, and therefore the artiſt does not at- 
tempt to be very nice. It is not, however, 
the want of taſte, that retards the progreſs of 
N 8 the 
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the arts in France, but the limited means of 
acquiſition. It muſt be allowed, that the 
French have the touch ſuperior to and ſurer, 
than that of other nations: for what is it, that 
has brought to a degree of perfection, unri - 
valled by any other nation, their jewellery, 
their quincallerie, (that is, what we name hard 
ware, Sheffield manufactory) and their em- | 
broidery, except the taſte, that prevails in 
France for all the ſhowy arts? We can there. 

fore work as well as the Engliſh, fays he, but 
can we ſupply the markets of Europe at the 
ſame price with them? Certainly not; the per 
fection of their machinery will always give them 
the advantage of cheapneſs, as the labour of 
one man is equal to that of eighty or an hun- 
dred men; beſides, their machinery contri- 
butes alſo to make the articles more perfect. 

The uſe of the cylinder in ſtamping cloths ren - 
ders the operation more expeditious and cor 
rect; if the ſame machinery were adopted in 
France, it would be ruinous, as the profit, | 
that would accrue from the few articles, that 
might be ſold, would not defray the expence 
of making the machine. In England, the ma- 
nufacturer lays aſide ten thouſand pieces of -- 
ſtamped cloth, before the model is worn out. 
Again, razors made at Paris are as good as 
thoſe made in London ; but a good razor coſts 
four times more at Paris than at London, be- 
cauſe 
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| ck the Engliſhman divides ind Gmplifies his 
work by means of machinery, and ſells ten 
thouſand razors in the year, while the French 
cutler ſcarcely ſells ſome dozens. 
* manufacturer, ſays Chaptal, would gain 
4% nothing by eſtabliſhing an economical ſyſtem 
in his work-houſe, if the government did not 
guarantee to him the execution of the engage- 
ments, that he enters into with his workmen. 
A ſecurity of this nature is requiſite for the in- 
| tereſt of trade, for morality, and for the pub- 
lic ſafety; ; it is therefore highly important to 
protect the conditions of the contracts, that 
connect the head- manufacturers with the per- 
ſons, whom they employ. e = 
The ſituations, adapted to the different ſorts 


of manufactures, form the ſubject of the third 
fee. It i is a great error, ſays he, to think, 


that every ſoil is fit for every ſort of cul- 
ture, and that every ſituation is fit for every 

e ſort of manufacture. It is owing to not 
3 having well calculated the poſſibility of get - 


ee 


ting ſupplies, the facility of conveyance, the 


46 


Tz 


e reſource of hands, the price of work, and 
the particular diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
that ſo many manufactures have periſhed, 

* and ſo many branches of induſtry have been 
extinguiſhed.” The choice of a ſituation is 

therefore the firſt object, to which the manu- 
facturer's attention ſhould be directed; the 


M 2 facility 


cc 


- air and water muſt alfo be conſidered ; the arts of 


1 m odels, | reſources, and information tO feed and En- 


Niſmes have experienced them during the revo- 


e ſource, and cauſed the death of individuals. 
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facility of procuring ſapplies, and the certainty of 
- conſumption, are the chief ſprings, that give life 
and activity to a manufacture; the nature of the 


f dyeing, paper-making, ſoap-making, and bleach. 
ing ſtand in need of the inffuence of thoſe primary 
agents. Some arts are eſſentially connected wit 
knowledge and taſte, and accordingly cannot de 
eſtabliſhed but in great towns, where there are 


courage them. However, the accumulation of 2 
great number of manufacturers in one place, is at- 
tended with i inconveniencies : Lyons, Rouen, and 


hation, becauſe the forced want of ſupplies, and 
the ſtoppage of ale, deprived induſtry of every re. 


In order to eſtabliſh a clear idea of the influence : 
of ſituations, the author divides them into three 
_ claſſes; iſt, thoſe relative to the preparing of ani. 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances; 2d, for what con- 
cerns metals and earths ; ; 3d, for the working of 
ſalts. ] 

Dyeing, be obſerves, is ſo connected with 
weaving, that it is not poſlible to ſeparate them, 
without injuring the manufacture. The filk, 
 woollen, cotton, and linen manufactures require 
that junction, as appears from the example of 
Lyons, Rouen, Avignon, Sedan, Abbeuille, &c. 
In fact, the manufactures of coarle ſtuffs are gene- 
: rally 
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cally eſtabliſhed in the very plates, that produce 
the raw materials; whereas that of fine webs, 
which require a choice and variety of materials, 
and more work and ability, is diffuſed. throughout 
all parts of France. In the former caſe, the ma- 
terials are every thing; in the ſecond, the work- _ 
manſhip conſtitutes almoſt the whole value of the 
articles. As the fine draperies could not be made 
2s yet, but of foreign wool, and as the materials 
can be eaſily conveyed in every direction, it is eaſy 
to n why the price of them does not 
FT This ſerves alſo to explain, why the cotton 
2 thrives equally well at both extremi- 
| ties of France, at Rouen and Montpellier. The 
| hiter has the advantage of ſituation, having mad- 
der, ſoda, oil of olives, and ſoap, ingredients uſed 
in the dyeing ; but at Rouen the ſpinning is 
more economical, owing to the uſe of machinery, 
which cauſes a ſaving of ten or fifteen per cent. 
and likewiſe adds to the perfection of it. The 
advantages of fixing upon proper ſituations i is very : 
evident, alſo as to other matters. A damp foil, and 
a cloudy atmoſphere are requiſite for bleaching. 
Painted cloths do not turn out well in over- warm 
climates, or on a dry ſoil. The colours are faded 
and dry. Thoſe, however, of the manufacture 
of the city of Orange, uſed not to loſe their luſtre. 


lt was the great expence incurred in the beginning, 


and, the miſconduct of certain. perſons, that 
ruined that eſtabliſhment. The influence of ſitu- 
| ation 
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ation is well known as to ſome other manufactures, 
for example, of ſteel, nails, &c. For making 
ſteel, it is a great advantage to be in the vicinity 

of good iron mines; and it is painful; ſays he, to 

obſerve, that the firſt eſtabliſhment made in 
France, for converting iron into ſteel, has been 
placed at Amboiſe, a ſituation, that affords no local 
reſource. The counties of Foix and Berry, on ac- 


count of the iron mines, and the abundance of 


charcoal, are preferable for this purpoſe to any 
other part of France. It will be objected, ſays the 
author, that the Engliſn make ſteel of foreign 
iron; their ſuperiority in this manufacture, is ow- 
ing to the quality of that iron, which is brought 
from the province of Roſlegia in Sweden. If 
the French, or any other nation, could get poſſeſſi- 9 
on of that ſort of iron, the Engliſh would un- 
. doubiedly loſe the monopoly of the ſteel manu- 
3 facture. All the arts, ſays he, that are ſubject to 
the ſway of faſhion, ſhould not be removed from 
the centre of her empire; capriciouſneſs, fancy, 
and frequently, a bad taſte, which regulate and 
direct her changes, force the artizan to watch all 


her whims ; he muſt be light-headed, whimſical, 


and even ridiculous in compliment to her. 
A branch of induſtry, newly created in France, 


is that of faline preparations. The Engliſh and 


Dutch uſed to ſupply France with all the articles 
of this nature: but the French make them now 
themſelves, and chemical knowledg ge, being more 


diffuſed 
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diffuſed, will bring them to perfection. The ex- 
tracing of acids and alkalies, and their combinati- 
ons with divers baſes, are the — of this 
branch of buſineſs. | 
The acids moſt — uſed in we arts, are 
the ſulphuric, the nitrous, the muriatic, and the 
acetous. France gets the firſt almoſt entirely from 
Sicily, and accordingly, the preparing of it is 
fed in the South. The diſtilling of ſtrong waters 
has been checked by a law, which will be a ſhame 
to France, if not ſpeedily repealed. This law 
prohibits the importation and ſale of ſaltpetre in 
the interior, and forces the merchants to provide : 
_ themſelves with it from the national ſtores. Now 
ſaltpetre js fold at theſe ſtores, at four times the 
price of that of the Eaſt Indies, whence foreigners 
get their ſupplies of it, a circumſtance, which will 
= infallibly ruin the national eſtabliſhments, if it be 
perſiſted in, and if the property and exiſtence of 
the diſtillers and dealers be left depending upon 
the national ſtores and the commiſſioners of them. 
The formation of acetous acid is neceſſarily. | 
ſpontaneous ; for all the care, that is taken by the 
owners of vineyards, and by the wine merchants, 
naturally tends to prevent the degeneration of this 
article, The conſumptian of this acid is fo conſi- 
derable, that it is of the utmoſt conſequence to be 
able to make it. In England and Holland, vine- 
gar is procured from the fermentation of grain, 
The ſame proceis could be uſed in the North of 
France 


* 


9 
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France, and we could have, ſays M. Chaptal, of 
our own, white lead, ſalt of ſaturn, &c. which we 
are now obliged to purchaſe from thoſe” nations. 
The falts chiefly uſed in manufactures are, cop- 
peras, alum, falt of ſaturn, and the muriat of mer. 
cury ; it is in our power to procure them, if we 
chooſe. Nature has done every thing to make 
France the land of arts. Its geographical ſituati- 
on, the ſoil, the people, all combine to enrich it 
with the ariicles it wants, and to improve thoſe, 
which it poſſeſſes already. But it is the duty of 
an enlightened adminiſtration to encourage the 
firſt attempts, and then to preſerve whatever it 
| ſhall judge uſeful, not by partial diſtinctions, which 
only ſerve to foment intrigues, but by rewards, 5 
_ equally diſtributed, which will give life to genius. 
Excluſive privileges. are the bane of every am ef 
 wndertaking. 
| This extract will convey an . of the impor- 
| tance of the work, and of the author's wiſh to en- 
courage the arts, by means of the influence of 
power, which alone can enſure to them a perma- 
nent exiſtence and unequivocal improvement; but 
it is only by a plan, well concerted, and faithfully 8 5 
crxecuted, that this can be brought about. 
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GenTLEMEN and Lapis, who might have i it = 


their power to furniſh the Author of the Let- 
ter on Bees and Silk Worms, with ſome uſeful | 
Obſervations, pertinent to the purport of the 
above Letter, are humbly requeſted to favor 
him with the communication of their Senti 
1 ments, directed for him, at the Dublin So- 
5 ciety Houſe. 


Tux purport of the above Letter, is two-fold, 

iſt, on the culture of bees: and 2d, on the raiſ- 
ing of filk-worms. That the former admits of 
very eſſential improvements, does not want confir- 

B mation; 


— 
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mation; and that the latter, if eſtabliſhed 4 
ſkill, is by no means impracticable, I expect to 
prove ſufficiently, by two treatiſes, which I ſhall 
have the honor of giving to the 5 at their 
next meeting. 

The very ſame day, when I intended to ſend in 
my letter, a man came to the Society Houſe, who 
had brought twenty-two hives of honey-combs to 

town. I went with the man, and examined the 
| hives, which were all ſwarms of the preſent year. 
It would be too prolix for the preſent limited 
room, to expatiate on the inconſiderate ceconomy, 
to kill beſt ſtocks, at a ſeaſon, when they might 
| have collected pretty near the fame quantity of 
honey and wax, if their preſent | ſtore had been di- | 
miniſhed, without killing them. 

Every young ſwarm becomes more vi igorous : 
and active the following ſeaſon, ſo that theſe ſtocks, 
if prefered, would not only have propagated the 
enſauing ſummer, at leaſt one good ſtock, equally 
valuable to thoſe of this year; but they would 
alſo have carried in a greater quantity of wax and 
honey, than they could do the firſt year. It is a 
matter of notoricty, that warm ſeaſons are very 

productive of honey, and that the bees of hot 


countries collect a more plentiful ſtore, than they 


can do in cold and rainy countries. This has been 
very viſible laſt ſummer, which was ſuch a plenti- 
ful ſeaſon for honey, that the combs fold at eight 
pence a ms. Numbers of hives were brought 
to 
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to town, and I ſeized every opportunity to inform 
myſelf of the real ſtate of this branch of agricul- 
ture ; but I always found, that the bees had been 


killed, and that no other mothod of taking the ho- 


ney was known or practiſed. This method, I am 


hinting at, is by no means new : it has been long 


practiſed on the continent, and even in England ; | 


and as a ſanction, or general truce, I beg leave to 


premiſe, | that, if any part of my theory ſhould ap- 
pear to be paradox, I do not pretend to appropri- 


ate to myſelf the opinion, ſentiments, and diſcove- 


ries of celebrated authors ; and if I can be thought 

to have any merit in compilation, and proper 

arrangement of the beſt principles and diſcoveries, 
| which have been made in the two above mention- | 
ed branches of agriculture, I could deſerve ſuch a 

' kind opinion, only in the capacity of a faithful and 
judicious compiler. I ſhall carefully avoid to be 


guilty of any literary fraud, ſo much, that I de- 
elare and confeſs, that I wiſh ſome of my obſerva- 
tions, which I am vain enough to think in ſome 


reſpects uſeful, might pals under the ſanction of 


authority. However, in the character of a faith- 


ful compiler, L ſhall always cite my authors, when 


neceſſary, and tell my mind freely, when reaſon 
and experience prompts me. 

A few days after I had given in my letter, one 
of the gentlemen of the Society, whom I eſteem 
for his erudition, his humanity, and his indefatiga- 
ble care to forward the grand deſign of the Soci- 
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| ety, ſhewed me a paragraph in the Edinburgh 
newſpaper, where it was mentioned, that a certain 
gentleman in Scotland had taken ſeveral ſtone of 
honey. from ſeveral ſtocks, without killing them. 
It ſeems, added he kindly, that your idea is not · 
new. % . 
This circumſtance gave me infinite ſatisfaction, 
and I could not prevent telling him how, happy I 
thought myſelf to have an opportunity of convinc- 


ing him, that what I propoſed in this reſpect, 10 


were by no means * notions of an idle ' 


5 * 


J don't doubt in the leaſt, but there are ſome 
5 gentlemen 1 in this country, who either have made 
ſome improvements, or adopted ſome new me- 
thods of this kind. I often heard, for inſtance, 


of Mr. la Touche, but have not the honor of 


knowing that family, nor have I yet had an op- 


Ss: portunity of being exactly informed of the inge- 


nious method, which that gentleman j is faid to 
have adopted. | 

- But on ſuppoſition, - that there were even ſeve- ; 
ral gentlemen, who had made new diſcoveries, and 
improvements, or adopted the beſt method, pro- 
| poſed by men of {kill and experience; by what 
means 1s the greater claſs of people to benefit of 
ſuch happy events? Gentlemen, who are equally 
bleſſed with fortune and learning, can enjoy and 
create, what others, who are not ſo happy, have 
no notion of aſpiring to. To this we may apply, 
the 
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the ſimple anſwer, which a country-man made me, 
when I aſked him, if he knew the Bee Maſter”s 
Farewell (a treatiſe on bees) © Bee Maſter's fare- 
well'—replied he © I never knew _— gentle- 
man. 9 [ | 
What aftcnifhed me wel; was the wretched 
condition of the ſtraw hive, the effects of which 


to enumerate, would require a preciſe deſcription 


of a good one. How little care had been taken 


about the bees, one would perceive, by ſeveral 
circumſtances. The honey-combs, for inſtance, 
filled the whole ſtraw-hive ; and not the leaſt ſign 
was to be diſcovered, that additional rings had 
been added to the hives to enlarge them. Bees, 
however, are indefatigable in filling up the vacant 
ſpace of the hives, and if. we do not enlarge the 
| ſpace of their N in time, we put a ſtop to : 
their induſtry. 5 1 . 
To make great improvements in 1 culture of 
bees, is a deſign of greater magnitude, and of a 
more beneficial tendency, than one would imagine 
at firſt, To put bee-hives into a field, without in- 
quiring, if there is a ſufficient quantity of food 
provided for them, is much the ſame, as ſending 
cattle into a field, without the leaſt care for the 
quantity or quality of their food; quite in- 
different, if the ground would admit of ſome im- 
provements, or if its flouriſhing ſtate might be able 
to give an additional tribute. Every thing, which 
wie render tributary to our wiſhes, ſuffers ſome 
improvements, 
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improvements, according to the uſe we deſtine it 
for, when firſt we take it from its natural ſtate. 

There are indeed very few places, which 


ſhould not produce ſome vegetables, that contain 


: principles, of which the bee compoſes her valuable 


ſtore of wax and honey; yet ſome tracts of land 


abound more than others with herbs and plants 
(and bees delight moſt in ſpots, where large quan- 
ſtitties of their favourite flowers are found together) 
of a more prolific nature. The queſtion, therefore, 
will be: Which plants contain the greateſt quan- 
tity, and the beſt quality of thoſe principles, of which 
the bee compoſes her wax and honey; and which of 
thoſe e plants may be cultivated with advantage ? 


The anſwer of this query will ſhew, that the bee 


collects the moſt valuable and plentiful ſtore, in 
places and wilderneſſes, 45 where hardly any other 
creature can ſubſiſt; and that to provide food for 
them, is in other words, improving meadows, 
gardens, cornfields, and in ſhort, carrying huſ- 


bandry to the higheſt degree of perfection; and 


then to get bees to colle&, what otherwiſe would _ 
+ eu - 


| The following is a catalogue of the > opien, = 
which contain the greateſt quantity of honey or 


* 


Crocus, turnips, wall-flowers, all ſpecies of cab- 


bages, roſemary, borage, viper's buglaſs, raſberry, 


— white poppies, n. tacamahacca. 
Abe 
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The following produce che fineſt quily of 
honey. | Z 
Offers, white dover, ſerpyllia, or creeping 
lemon thyme, and mignonette. Beſides theſe, 


there are a great number, of which the bees are 


very fond, but which are inferior to the former 
kinds. 
Winter aconite, enn hazel, ſnow drops, . 
fallows, primroſes, hepaticas, violets, ſtandard 
almonds, onions, gooſeberry, apricot, and other 
fruit trees, laurel, dwarf almonds, ſtrawberry, tu- 
lip white-thorn, heath, gorſe, ſtar of Bethlehem, 
laburnum, columbine, barberry, beans, yellow 
wine, ſyringa, ſweet- brier, muſtard, tares, cu- 
cumbers, Greek valerian, ſenna, French willows, 
capers, Hlackberries, cheſnuts, mallows, luſſop, 
teazle, buck- wheat, noſturlium, yellow vetches, = 
ſaintfoin, alders, ſcabious, ſun-flower, broom, 


Michaelmas daiſies, winter ſavony, Jacob's beard, 5 


purple houſe-leck, tree-ivy ; ; and a few others of | 
leſs note. 

We lee, from this catalogue, that 2 is one 
of the favourite flowers of the bee; and when we 
conſider, what a great quantity of clover and 

other ſeeds of various kinds are yearly imported, 

it is aſtoniſhing, why ſuch uſeful articles ſhould | 
not be cultivated with more care and attention, 
than is done at preſent. | 


NN I have 
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I have extracted from the euſtem - hanſe 2 
the imports of ſeeds, from the year 1764, to 
1770, and from 1792 to 1798, incluſve, of 
which the groateſt quantity belongs to the claſs of 
plants, which. are termed blue flawers. The 
greateſt quantity of thoſe ſeeds are imported from 
England, then from Holland, and during the latter 


period (from 1792 to 1798,)'a great ſupply has 


| been brought over from Seotkand, frm which 


decreaſed fo much within ſeveral enfaing years, 


period the importation from Holland has deereal- - 
_ ed very much. Small parcels have been import- 
ed from France before the war, and ſome 
come from the plantations. Holland furmiſhed 

| Ireland, in the year 1764, with a quantity of 


466 cwt. 1 qr. 14 bbs. of clover and graſs ſ6eds; 


and 9.0372 L Ibs. of garden ſeeds, which quantity 


that in 1768 we got only 175 cwt. and 14 lbs. of 
Clover and graſs ſeeds ; but the year 1770, it in- 
creaſed again to pretty near 700 lbs. weight of 


. clover, and 7,98 37 Ibs of garden ſeeds. 


"Theſe articles are ſo neceſſary to this king- 


= dom, that even in the year 1798, was imported 


from Holland, though at war, a quantity of | 
472 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 Ibs. of clover, &c. ; and alfo, 
1,858 lbs, of garden ſeeds. Thus Irchnd is 
obliged to ſend money to her enemies for articles, 
which might be cultivated ſucceſsfully at home. 


The 


The following is an exact ſtatement of the im- 
ports of all kinds of ſceds, during 1 
fourtcen Ts 


Clner 4 Gra Seeds, Carden Seeds. 
cuts. qrs. Is, IDs. 


1764 2,990 2 21 5 39,7662 
1765— 2,798 3 14 32,4478 


1766— 3.654 2 — 33,8674 
. 34,310 
1768— 4,476 2 4 36,4433 
I 
0 


1769 2,463 1 14 32,70 
5.863 . 377708 


From this period Scotland begins ta Je a great 
Moe in theſe two articles ef 223 


1 14 48,44 

3 d — 35,246 
1794 5,95 7 480, 38 

1795 — 5.984 3 7 65.295 
1796— 5,579 1 477,788 

O 14 

FF 


 1792= 6,47 
1793—— 4,981 


1797— $2441 : | : 40, 185 
1798— 5,965 40, 4 


The advantages, ariſing from a juſt cultivation of 
bees, are very conſiderable, and Scotland ſeems of 


late to cultivate this branch of agriculture with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, of which the above-mentioned in- 


N 2 
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ſtance * would be a ſufficient proof J but fore 
tunately 


mm” ; 
A 5 
1 * * 
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tunately I u this inſtant to meet tend © 2 para- 
graph! in the Courier, October the gth, which de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of ** Wonderful produce ! 


pariſh of Glencairn, has this ſeaſon produced the 
aſtoniſhing quantity of five En _w es of 
honey YP* 5 
When I faid before, that thoſe young ſtocks, 
which I examined, would the enſuing year have 


1 collected double the quantity of wax and honey, = 


for which they had been killed this year, it muſt 
be underſtood, that it only could be done by a 


A bee-hive belonging to Mr. Wm. Paterſon, in the , 


proper management, in which caſe, the produce 
might exceed double the quantity, which a ſtock a 
generally carries in at preſent. One of thoſe 


ſtocks, which a gentleman of the ſociety bought, 7 
had thirty-two pounds of honey-combs. 
The produce of bees is becoming more and 
more valuable. The utility of honey is unqueſti- | 
| onable, even when conſidered in a phyſical view. 
NL. Honey,” fays the Encyc. Brit. © conſidered as a 
” medicine, is a very uſeful detergent and aperient, 
powerfully diſſolving viſcid | Juices, and promoting 
the exportation of tough phlegm. In ſome parti- 
= cular conſtitutions, it has the inconvenience of 
griping, or of proving purgative, which is ſaid to 
be in ſome meaſure prevented by previouſly boiling 
the honey. This, however, with all conſtitutions, 
is by no means effe&ual, and the circumſtance 
mentioned has bad fo much weight with the Edin- 


burgh 
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burgh college, that they do not apply it in any 


preparation, and have entirely rejected the mella 
medicata, ſubſtituting ſyrups in their place; but 


there can be no doubt, that honey is very uſeful 
n giving form to different articles, although there 


be ſome individuals, with whom it may diſagree. 


In order, however, to obtain the good effects of 
the honey itſelf, it muſt be uſed to a conſiderable 
extent, and as an article of diet. The following 
remarkable inſtances of the good effects of 
honey in aſthmatic caſes, given by Dr. Monro, in 
his Medical and Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry, deſerve 


to be here inſerted.” The late Dr. John Hume, 


one of the commiſſioners of the ſick and hurt of 
the Royal navy, was for many years violently af. 
fected with the aſthma. Having taken many me- 
dicines, without receiving relief, he at laſt reſolved 

to try the effęcts of honey, having long had 1 

great opinion of its virtues as a pectoral. For two 


or three years he ate ſome ounces of it daily, and 


5 got entirely free from his aſthma, and likewiſe of 
2 gravelly complaint, which he had long been af. 
flicted with. About two years after he had reco- 


vered his health, when he was ſitting one day in 


the office for the ſick and hurt, a perſon labouring 


under a great difficulty of breathing, who looked 
as if he could not live many days, came to him, 
and aſked him, by what means he had been cured 
of his aſthma. Dr. Hume told him the particulars 


of his own caſe, and mentioned to him the means, 


by 
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u by which he had found relief. For two years 
after he heard nothing of this perſon, who was 2 
ftranger to him, and had ſeemed fo bad, that he 


many days, and therefore had not even aſked him 
who he was ; but at the end of that period, 4 


had imagined the poor man could not have lived 


man, air in good health, and decently 


dreſſed, came to the ſick and hurt office, and re- 
turned him thanks for his cure, which, he aſſured 


dim, had been entirely . about by the free 


uſe of honey.” 
Allowed, that honey may not de always a good 
Ingredient of medicines to all perſons, afſlicted with 
the fame complaint; it is notwithſtanding ſuch a 
uſeful article, that the pooreſt family in the coun- 

try ſhould not be without it. I know, that a poor 
man's child, who had been in a declining ſlate of 
health, was reſcued by the uſe of FIR n the 
clutches of death. 


| Bees-wax, though only uſed i in China as an W 


gredient of medicine, and not for burning, is in 
the European countries chiefly uſed as an article of 
luxury, but not much leſs as a material of ſeveral 


arts and manufaQures, ſo that its high price in 


Ireland is to be conſidered as an ohſtruction to the 
improvment of all nice works, to which wax is ne- 
ceflary, and deſerves, therefore, particularly the 
notice of the patrons of fine arts and — 
Wat attention the governments of England 
and other countries have paid to the wax manu- 
e 
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fades, may de ſeen from the following extracts 
of Dr. Anderſon's Treatiſe on Commerce. It 
is remarkable, ſays the author,” that deſerves 
well the public attention, that in 1782, Ruſſia ex- 
ported 350 tons of candles, and that ſhe has 
lowered the duties on this article, when export- 
ed. Both ſoap and candle trade are of conſidera- 
dle benefit to Great Britain and Ireland. 
In 1784, an act was given by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, for repealing the preſent duties upon wax 
candles, made in Great Britain, and for granting 
other duties in lien thereof ; and upon wax im- 
ported, as alſo upon licences to make and fell wax- | 
candles in Great Britain.” 
The conſumption of wax in Ireland i is very con- 
fderable, and I ſhall give an exact and ſpecial 
ſtatement of the imports and exports of wax and 
Wax candles, which ſtatement may lead to many 
_ obſervations, that will corroborate ſuch of my af- 
 fertions, for which I otherwiſe might incur the 
cenfure of ſome of wy readers. 000" followin 8 
able. 
It deſerves to be when notice of, that Ireland | 
exported, in 1796, ten gallons of honey to 
England; but the exportation of bees -· wax or Wax- 
candles has been always ſo inconſiderable, that 
we may ſay, the entire quantity of thoſe two ar- 
ticles imported is for the immediate uſe of this 
kingdom. It further is remarkable, that no wax 
is 7 from — Spain, Portugal, or 
Italy 
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Italy. From the firſt country, — ſmall ads 

2 wax-candies have been imported before the 
" In ſhort, wax is become ſuch a neceſſary 
f Anke, that its importation will and ought rather 
to increaſe, than decreaſe, and it will therefore be 
7 always one of - thoſe articles of neceſſaries, that 
help to decreaſe the capital of this kingdom. 
It certainly muſt be allowed, that the greateſt 
part of the candles imported are Spermaceti can- 
| dles*, which, though the impoſts on them are paid 
on value, and although they are ſpecified in the. 
rates of the cuſtom-houſe, muſt have been put bs 

down in the official reports, under the den = 
- tion of wax-candles, as no other kind of candles 
is to be found in the cuſtom-houſe books. Sper- p 
maceti- candles are made of the brains of a kind of 
| whale, called phyſeter macrophalus, and are 
: eſteemed much ſuperior to any kind of wax-can- 
Ales. They are often adulterated, but the genu- 
ine ones are eaſily diſtigguiſhed by their ele- 
gant whiteneſs. Spermaceti oil, a whitiſh, tranſ- 
parent, and unctuous ſubſtance, is likewiſe made 
of the brains of the fame kind of whale.” 5 
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9 A 3 5 * lately PETR Pp Mr. Smith 
Gibbes, of Magdalen college, Oxſord, to convert animal 
muſcles into a ſubſtance much reſembling ſpermaceti. The 


proceſs is remarkably ſimple.—See Enc. Brit. and Phil. 
Trans. 1794. ; 


wax and candles wilt der. how theſe two articles, 
$4 balance with eich other. 


cwt. qrs. bb. 
E ny 


4.5844 0 bs ay 
>. - 2 2 1 
me 3 22 
. « a were — 70,818 lbs. of bees- 
waz, which come to four thoufand pound: ſterling: 
the pound, at about one thilling and three pence 
half. penny. 5 
This . or at leaſt the greateſt part &f it, ; 
might be faved, if bees were cultivated in every 
part of the kingdom, where they poſſibly could 
find any food at all. Wax would become 
cheaper, and it might then be expected to be 
brought to a degree of perfection, which 1 it ſeems — 
to be capable off | 
Were the culture of bees to be effeQually en- 
couraged, the following queries ſeem to merit a 
os in an agricultural ſurvey of the country. 
1. Which is the ſtate of the culture of bees of 
this kingdom ? 

2. How many apiators in each county, and 
how many bee- hives in their poſſeſſion ? 


* 


0 How 
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3. How many ſtocks have been killed ut ſum- 
mer, and how many kept for ſtanders? 

4. Which places in each county are naturally 
the moſt favourable for bees? _ 
5. Are bees cultivated in thoſe places * 
6. Which is the method of managing the bees 
in this country? Have any improvements been 
made, or any new method of management and 


. culture been adopted? 


J. Is clover, or any kind of ſeed belonging to 
: the claſs of bee-flowers, cultivated with ſucceſs 1 in 
any part of Ireland, &c. &c. 
8. Are bees kept there, or about the neigh. 


. . bourhood? 


9. Which mountains do owns l with heath; — 
and are bees cultivated there | 2 
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Tux Society deferes it to be underſtood, that 
as a body, they are not reſponſible for any opinion 
ar repreſentation of fats, contained in the following 
Papers, and will be much obli ged to any gentleman, 
farmer, or other perſon, that will be pleaſed to point 


out any error, or improvement in the ſeveral mat. 


ters treated of, by letters addreſſed to their Acting 


Secretary, the Rev. Dz. L. rs TER, H lawkins-ſtreet, 
Dublin. 
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Tien ads ao ae Oh 
Men accuſtomed to ſupport the fatigues, 
which the ſalt element continually re- 
quires, on which they paſs the greateſt 
part of their lives, embolden themſelves 
even to raſhneſs, and at length to brave 
the winds and the waves. 


+ ol grown up man may become a good 
ſoldier in one campaign, but to be a per- 
fect ſallor, he muſt have been uſed to the 


ſea from his infancy; muſt form his con- 


ſtitution to an element, which is not na- 
tural to him, and muſt acquire an acti- 
vity, which, in ſome circumſtances, is 
ſuperior to that of thoſe men, who get a 
livelihood by feats of ſtrength; it re- 
quires half his life to attain a thorough 5 
3 knowledge 
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66 of his profeſſion; nothing but 


emulation can make him ſurmount all 


theſe difficulties. 


A fiſherman” s ſon 1 from his child- | 
hood, to follow his father ; ; he familiariſes 


himſelf, by degrees, to an element, which 
is to furniſh his ſubſiſtence. After brav- 
ing the dangers of the ſea, they become 
naturally courageous, and the moſt uſeful 
ſudbjects of a maritime ſtate. Having Y 

fer ved their firſt apprenticeſhip i in boats, 
| they uſually paſs into the merchants fer- 
vice, as ſailors, and from thence to ſhips of 
war. Fiſhermen, by toiling on our coaſts | 

by night and by day, make excellent | 
coaſting ppt: 


The fea ſhore preſents many different 
ech. Here are very high and ſteep 
rocks; there the rocks have leſs ele vation, 
and are ſometimes eovered over by the high 
| tides: in other places 1 there are downs, or 


= maine mountains of ſand; ſome coaſts are 


formed by earths, more or leſs hard, mixed 
with ſtones, which, falling into the ſea, 


grow round with the frictions of the 
waves. 
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waves. Very extenfive flats are alſo found, 
made up of ſand, mud, or ſtones, which, 
having a gentle ſlope, are covered to 2 
great diſtance by the tide. Here and 
there are to be found the mouths of rivers, 
creeks, and little bays, which ſerve for 
ſhelter to the fiſhermen in a ſtorm. In 
gettin 8 farther from the coaſts, the fame 
varieties are found under water again ; ſmall 


illands. riſing above the ſurface of the fea, 


form little archipelagoes, where the fiſher= 


men may land; others, being at a ſmall 
depth under water, cauſe breakers, which z 


foretell very e _— rocks, or | 
: lands. TE 


The bottechs of the ſea are rock, tones, 

| gravel, fand, fragments of ſhells, clay, . 
mud, ſea- plants, &c. It is very eſſen- 
tial to fiſhermen, to know theſe varieties, 
as alſo the depth of water, whether the 
anchorage be good, what kind of fiſh are 
to be found there, and what courſe they 
muſt ſteer in the night, either for i. 
or to regain the coaſt. g 
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This knowledge they owe to a long and 
continued practice, which has enabled 
them to form a kind of chart in their 

or ; a [oor mn We 1 bea. 


It is enident, Unt RY wh ſo par- 
| Scl know the ſhoals, which they fre- 
quent, and who, beſides, have experienced 
the ſtrength and direction of the currents, 
make the beſt coafting pilots. The lead, 
with its bottom rubbed with greaſe, or 
| tallow, tells them not only the depth, but 
the nature of the bottom, and i is ſufficient I 
to point out their fituation : 4 they know, 

for example, that in ſo many fathoms of 

water, rocky, ſandy, ſhelly, m muddy bot- 

tom, &c. they are at ſuch a place, and by 
means of the compaſs, they again know 
the courſe they are to ſteer at night, 
to get into port, as well as if they faw 
. the ſea· marks, land-marks, or the fignals, 
1 FM that "Se" them | 'by day. bets 


It! is Kor thoſe fads, that at Dunkirk, 
and in all the other ports, where great 
fiſheries are eftabliſhed, the Chambers of 


commerce of France furniſh the oldeſt 
DT fiſhermen 
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fiſhermen, for. ip » to the thips 4+, war 
goin g to the. North. 


HO £7 


In the marine department of F France, 
there are alſo hydrographers, raiſed and 
paid by government, to teach the. theory 
of Navigation to pupils, who, after an ex- 
amination, and on the atteſtation. of the 
hydrographer, are received pilots | on board 
ſhips of war. Theſe ſchools are of the 
greateſt. uſe, . particularly to form pilots, | 
who can take the height of the poles. 
| Theſe are employed in long voyages. 
Some principles of navigation, are alſo 
uſeful to coaſting- pilots ; * but it is the 
| practice of fiſhing, which gives to theſe 
laſt a perfect knowledge of the bottoms, ; 
a of Ws pod. currents. 5 


"The beſt pt WO made * the wile 
: leaillatures, for the protection of young 
fiſh, have been ineffectual: for example, if 
nets are ordered to be made with maſhes of 
certain dimenſions, (that young fiſh may 
2 eſcape) the fiſherman knows, that by in- 
creaſing the weight at the bottom of the 
_net.. and prefling the boat with a little 


more 
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more fail, the maſhes will clitte, an all 
fiſh and large are equally cared down to 
the cod of the net, whence none can eſ- 
cape. Therefore, in France, government 
has permitted the fiſhermen to form a kind 
of conſular juriſdiction h themſe] ves, 
who! are called elders... 


1 has appeared neceſſary to Re ay the 


police of fiſheries to theſe elders, as the 5 


judgment in fiſheries depends upon an infi- 
nity of combinations, which can only be 
known to thoſe, who have a long time fol- 
n the os | 


All diſputes b between fiſhermen, relative 
to the exerciſe of their trade, is determined 
by them, without appeal, and Letters 
patent are granted to them. Their laws, 
or rather their cuſtoms, are religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, though | not written, and their 
forms of judicature are very ſimple. Por 


example, at Marſeilles, when a fiſherman 


thinks he has a right to complain of ano- 


ther, he puts a penny only into the box of 
the luminary of St. Peter, and he makes a 


declaration, that it is to bring ſuch à one to 
| judgment 


/ 
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judgment he, that i is ; filmmoned: 1s  oblig- 


ed to appea car before the elders. Each hys 
down his reaſons. The men on board the 
two veſſels are called, and interrogated, 
and on their depoſition, Judgment is im- 
mediately pronounced and executed; for, 7 


if he, that has been condemned, refuſes to 


ſubmit to what has been adjudged, His 
boat is ſeized, and he cannot exerciſe his 
trade, until ſuch time as he has ſubmitted 
5 to the ſentence; F but the coſts are redueed 
to the one penny only, which have been 
given to the luminary of St. Peter. 
It were to be wiſhed, that chis ſubattern 
j juriſdiction was more general, as it appears 4 
to be conformable to the ſimple law of na- 
ture. They ſhould be obliged to ſuppreſs 
the abuſes, which tend to the deſtruction 
of fiſh, and it appears eſſential to preſerve 
to the elders the ſmall privileges granted 
them, and which are the only honourable 
bo recompence of their toils and labonrs.” 


3 
1001 : 


A he elders at Mirſtites coiiidered 


| Ming might render the n ſheries more 
abundant, by preſerving the ſmall fich, 


they judged it BE, © at certain ſeafons, 
to 
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to prohibit the uſe of ſmall hooks, that, by 
uſing larger, the ſmall Aſh. Ye 9984 be 
taken. 8 by 


— 1 ” 
a. *©"F.2 N * * ifs —_ . * * 
11 _ : #þ 1 = X 
# : — þ4 * , 2 N : þ * > 


With is view, 0 ravged” bf tilt: 
uber different numbers, the books of dif- 
ferent ſizes, ſo that each number ſpecified 
the ſtrength, height, and opening of tbe 

= hooks, which were to be uſed for fach or 
ſuch fiſhing, and they had prohibited 
themſelves the uſe of thoſe, that were 
ſmaller, and which might take fiſh too 
young to be expoſed to ſale. This law, 
though not written, was excellently obſerv- 
ed. When ſome Catalonians came to fiſh 
near Marſeilles with ſmall hooks, the 
elders perceiving the miſchief the derogati- 
on from their law produced, renewed the 
prohibition, and forced all fiſhermen to 

0 n. both F rench and foreigners. | 2 


. very  fingular phenomenon. is, that 
fiſh of paſſage, coming in regular ſeaſons, 
offer us much more abundant fiſhings 
than thoſe, which the native fiſh of our 
coaſts can furniſh. What riches are 
brought | in, at certain ſeaſons, by mackarel, 
N herrings, 


— 
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W pilebarde, cod, and ' falmon 


freſh, they are ſo abundant, when they 
come on certain coaſts, that the greateſt 
part would be loſt, if they were not pre- 


: pared after different. manners. F iſh alted, 


pickled, dried, or ſmoked, forms 2. ver 


conſiderable branch of commerce, W is of 8 


much more importance than freſh fiſh for 
the markets. 3 


In. is true, chat the buen? of "BY 
5 fiſhing. company in Ireland has hitherto 
failed, notwithſtanding | the great Fares h 


offered by n, 25 


? N . | \ 
12 > * 4 * 5 IL 1 
. * t P 28 . A 


'T 3 of Fr rance at firſt Kiled alle, tho' 


15 W 4 8 


the French were more ſolicitous in cu ti- 5 
ee 

branches, which tend to increaſe their ma- 
ritime power. When Lewis XIV. was 
moved to admit the Dutch and 1 : 


with herrings, He king anſwered ; Ne! 


By 10 Means: if. my people will have Ber- 
rings, why 45 they not catch them, as the 


Engl; and Dutch do? Upon which the 
merchants 


Though theſe fiſh are delicious TAR 


| * — | — — — 
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merchants of thoſe ports immediately fitted 
out veſſels, and took herrings ſufficient for 
all the country. From that time the 
French have taken every meaſure to'im- 
prove their fiſheries, i in which capital arti- 
cle of commerce they have been increaſ- 
jng ever fince the treaty of Utrecht, and 
| have become our moſt dagen rivals 
herein. 185 e 10.1 = 


as About ten miles below Aftracan,” ſays 
5 1 ingenious and public ſpirited Mr. 
| Hanway, js a ſmall iſland, called Boſ- 
1 makoff, remarkable for its large ſtore- 
« houſes of ſalt, which is made about 

twelve miles to the Eaſtward of it. In 
this place are very large fiſheries. The 
«firſt eſtabliſher of them was Tokin 
re Demedoffa, a common carrier, who ſet- 

a tled there about fifty years ago; his 
40 whole fortune then conſiſted of two 
horſes, but through his induſtry and 
80 ability, he became the greateſt mer- 
« chant in that "country. The crown, 
« which, before his time, was a ſtranger to 
ce thele advantages, has, of late years, be- 
— ——— 99 
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„ ſides the falt, n ſome ha the 


«© fiſheries alſo.” 8 . 


If a private perſon, a carrier too, with 
no larger fortune than two horſes, ſhould, 
by his induſtry and abilities, become the 
great inſtrument of eſtabliſhing fo- conſide- 
rable a fiſhery at Aſtracan; what may 
we not expect from a well eſtabliſhed 
company in this country, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of government and wiſdom of parli- 
ament. d . 


Nature i is ths to us. - Ove ſhores 
are bold, our coaſts high and eaſily diſco- 
vered, and our anchor-hold i is good. Our 
weſtern harbours, are preferable to thoſe of 
Holland, F rance, or Great Britain, and, 
as the wind blows, above one-half of the 
year, Weſterly, we are on the weather, 
and the P rench and Dutch on the lee- 
ſhore. 


a 4 nnn advantage is this ? 
The wind, throughout the year, ſcarce 
ever interrupts us, while they don't enjoy 
the benefit of it above one-half : nor are our 

harbours 
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in ever deen. ar choaked up win 
and as the Dutch. 


The Nymph bavk,. fo e in 1 fiſh, | 
man in length from V aterford har- 
bour to Cape Clear, is not quite twenty 
leagues from our coaſt ; it is, more than 
double that diſtance from the coaſt of 5 

Cornwal in Great Britain: yet how little | 
advantage.l is taken of this ſituation! 


be ee of _ or a gn 
is incredible. That ſage Spaniard Uztariz, 


Dutch, F rench, and Engliſh have reaped | 
from their fiſheries, takes no little pains to 
animate the Spaniſh nation, ſanguinely to 
purſue: the like commerce and policy; he 
goes ſo far as even to aſſert, that the Spa- 
niards have a right to fiſn at Newfound- 
land. Speaking of the conſumption of 
fiſh in Spain, this politic Spaniard ſays; ; 
„it ought to be a principal concern of 
the government, to prevent fareigners from 
enervating the kingdom ſo much as they 
do, by the importation of falt fiſh, and 
the great conſumption it meets, with in 
Spain 


after ſhewing the advantages, which the 


- 
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Spain, that of bacalao* in l which 
is known to be ſo confiderable a part of 
the food of all its provinces in general. 
In order to calculate the conſumption, it 
is to obſerved; that in the provinces of the 
crown of Caſtile; the faff days, amount to 
one hundred and twenty in a year, and 
that they exceed one hundred and ſixty in 
thoſe of Arragon, and'in' Navarre, where 
fleſh is prohibited on Saturdays, which is 
not the caſe in Caſtile. The computation 
may be a little over or under, on account 
of ſome variation there is in the devotional 
= ofts. But, if we rate the number to be 
one hundred and thirty 1 in the year, one 
kingdom with another throughout Spain, _—_— 
upon a moderate ſuppoſition that every fa- *$ 
mily, one with another, ſhall expend only : | ka 
four ounces of bacalao every faſt-day, 
(which is not an bounce to each perſon) 
there will be conſumed, in a million and a 
od of families, fix millions of ounces, 


_ which 


„ Bacalaog a Spaniſh word, which the French pronounce — | : 1 
bacala, or bacaliau. By this laſt name the Baſques moſt 1 
commonly call the fiſh we ſtile cod: and thoſe people call 
the iſle of Newfoundland, the iſle of Bacaliau, becauſe of 
the great plenty of cod, that is catched there. 
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which amount to 37 50 quintals per day, 
and for one hundred and thirty faſt days in 
a year, 487,5c0 quintals : which at the 
rate of five dollars, the current price, a lit: 
tle more or leſs, when foreigners ſell to-us, 
amount to 2, 437, 00 dollars. And, if we 
add the great quantities of cured. ſalmon, 
herrings, pilchards, and other fiſh from = 
abroad, which is alſo expended in Spain, 
one may reaſonably imagine, that the mo- 
| ney they annually drain from us, by this 
article, is above three millions of dollars; 


and it is one of the principal cauſes of our 
unhappy fituation.” EE 


» be fleets of our enemies are , almoſt 
| annihilated in this war. We are maſters of 
the Northern ſeas, and the Dutch dare not 
put out their buſſes as uſual, which may 
in great meaſure account for the plenty 
herrings laſt year on our coaſt; for it 
well known, that the Dutch uſed to 22 5 
the great columns of herrings more to the 
Northward, than any other nation; and by 
their nets, and caſting out the offals of the 
fiſh, to the Weſtward fide of the column, 
they 
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they endeavoured to drive them to 'the 
Eaſtward, and ſo to their own coaſt. 


Now this appears a when time to 
puſh on our fiſheries, and to partake of 
that wealth, which the Dutch and F rench 


have ſo mi n 


F zen | with k. moſt advantageous 4 | : 


Hook fiſhing may be Practiſed on all 
kinds of bottoms, even in the midſt of 
rocks; ; at all ſeaſons of the year; and 
almoſt 1 in all weather : for the ſea muſt run | 


| very bigh indeed to 0 prevent this fiſhery. | 


 Furthbritore, it is within the reach of the 
ah fiſherman, and at the ſame time it 
may be fo extended, as to form one of the 
wy fiſheries carried on at fea. 


Beſides, it is beyond be that this 
mode of fiſhing contributes leaſt to the 
deſtruction of the fiſh: it does not over- 
turn and fpoil the flats and herbage, 
where the fiſh depoſit their pawn, and 
where the fmall fiſh retire to take ſhelter 
5 from 
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from the currents, and to ſcreen themſelves 
from the larger fif ſh, that purſue them : 
therefore, this fiſhery does not hurt the 
-places, which facilitate the S of _ 
in the fea or rivers. | 
18 is certain, * ir this kind of e; 
| done was practiſed, there would be always 
fiſh in abundance, and this is almoft the 
only kind of fiſhing uſed at Mexico, 
where the ſea is remarkably full of fiſh; 


and at Cadiz, it is principally carried on 
in ſummer for freſh _ wor market.” 5 


41 5. 6 + ET 


Net — ends and | braifes an in- 
finity of fiſh, which, in that ftate, can- 
not be tranſported. to diſtant places. Nets 
are prodigiouſly deſtructive of fiſh, which 
neither turns to the profit of the fiſher- 
man, nor to the advantage of the public. 
On the contrary, in hook fiſhing, the fiſh 
which takes the bait, is commonly ſuffi- 
ciently big for fale, is very freſh, and in a 
manner, ſtill alive when brought on ſhore, 
becauſe moſt of the fiſhermen uſing but 
ſmall boats, frequently run aſhore to land 
n fiſh, aud immediately return to their 
" fiſhing 


"hls 
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fihing. The fiſh- carriers, knowing the 


time, repair to the coaſt, and tranſport 
them far into the internal part of the 


contrary, thoſe, which have been bruiſed 
and fati 


before expoſed to ate. 


T he. beſt conditioned. fi, therefore, 5 
are thoſe, which are taken with hooks ; and 

for this reaſon, they are bought at a higher 
price by the fiſh- carriers, khan thoſe | 


caught with nets. 


* 


If any foult can as Gui with kook- 
fiſhing, it 1s the conſumption of a great 
quantity of fiſh for baits, as they uſe ſmall 
fiſh of all kinds, ſometimes requiring fix 
for one hook alone; this is certainly a 
great prejudice to the increaſe of fiſh on 


the coaſt : and as it often happens, that the 
fiſhermen are obliged to buy large ones, 
there are conſiderable expences, of which, 


fometimes the produce of the fiſhery does 
not clear them. 


b But 


kingdom, before they are ſtale. On the 


ied. by nets, are often dead when 
taken out of the water, and if they have 
0 remained long i in the nets, are often ſpoiled 


1 
. 933 * 1 4 * 
. 7 — — - . hi a — — 
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But this may be ſaid to the advantage = 


of hook - fiſhing, that they take almoſt all 
kinds of :fiſh, as ſoles, plaice, dabs, brets, 
flounders, turbots, -rays, . &c. and almoſt 
all kinds of round-fiſh, ſuch as whitings, 
mackarels, mullets, cods, and ſometimes 
ſurgeons, porpoiſes, &c. - 


P. or common fiſhing with the rod, fine 
lines are made with horſe- hair, or filk ; . 
but for ſea- fiſhing, when large fiſh are to 
be caught, that might cut the lines with 
their teeth, the end of the lines next the 
hook are made of horſe-hair, or of braſs- 
wire, ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes double, 
or elſe rolled i in the form of a ſmall cord ; 


| ſometimes alſo, they are made with a kind 


of a ſmall chain. Lines made of hemp 
ſhould be tanned, not only to make them 


laſt the longer, but alſo that the fiſh, de- 
„ 
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HERRING FISHERY, 
TRANSLATED FROM AN ESSAY IN DUTCH, ENTITLED, 


| BESCHRIVING FAN DE HARINGYISSCHERTE. 


TRE Herring inhabits the Northern ſeas, and 
probably amidſt the great Ice iſlands, ſpawns in 
the months of Au guſt and September, and multi- 
plies ſo aſtoniſhingly, that notwithſtanding the great 
deſtruction of them by the fiſh of prey and men, 
the ſpecies is not ſenſibly diminiſhed. The her- 
ring belongs to that claſs which emigrate. They 
make their appearance yearly in prodigious num- 
bers. : 'The great ſhoal, in its progreſs from the 
North, divides into two principal branches; the 
right wing goes weſtward, falls towards the coaſts 

of Iceland in the month of March; the left 
inclines to the eaſtward. Theſe two grand divi- 
ſions are afterwards ſplit into ſeveral ſubdiviſions: 
ſome bend their courſe towards Newfoundland, 
others towards the coaſts of Norway, and partly 
fall into the Baltick through the Sound; while 
another part turns the North point of Shetland, 
B where 


2 ' HERRING FISHERY. 
v here it ſtretches along the coaſt, until it joins the 
diviſion (through the Belt,) which entered the 


Baltick. They ſeparate again, to cover. the coaſts 
of Holſtein, the Texel, the Zuiderzee, &c. 


'The weſterly column, or right wing, which 


zs alfo the greater, goes on ſtrait forward towards 
the Orcades, (where the Dutch fiſhers impatiently 


lie in wait for them) and from thence to Scot- 


land, where they again ſeparate, one wing ſteering 


by the coaſt of Holland, England, and France, 


the other taking the route of Ireland. After 
paſſing all theſe iſlands, they again meet, and 
form into a column, which ſtretches along the At- 
lantick ocean and difappears. But what juſtly 
challenges our admiration, is, that after ſeparating 
into ſo many different branches, they know how 


to rally their ſcattered ſquadrons, and find the 


way back to their native abode. The time of 
meeting, and the place of rendezvous, are ſettled, 
ſo that after the general retreat not one ſtraggler 
is to be met within theſe ſeas. 


How regular ſoever the period of yearly emi- 


gration appears, it is not free from anomalies. It 
may appear ſurprizing, that theſe animals, who 


are ſecured from the perſecution of their enemies, 


in the unfathomable depths of the Northern 


ocean, by an impregnable rampart of ice, ſhould 
forlake their ſafe retreat yearly, in myriads, ex. 


. 
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rw on our coaſts to .great and unavoidable ha- 


Is it not a ſtriking inſtance of the goodneſs | 
& f divine providence, to draw this prodigious 
ſwarm of uſeful fiſh into our nets ? This explana- 
tion, however pious, affords little li ght to the na- 
tural hiſtorian, who may be inclined to aſk; 
fince divine providence is ſo gracious in this reſ- 


pet, why does it not ſend us a troop of whales to 


furniſh us with train oil at leſs labour and coſt, 
than we can now procure it? The celebrated bur- 

| gomaſter of Hamburg, Mr. Anderſon, is of opini- 
on, that the emigration of herrings is owing to the 
overflow of young ones, who not finding fufficient 
room in their old habitations, fally out in queſt of 
new ſettlements, as ſo many colonies. This opini- 
on does not at all account for the phenomenon. 


How can periodical emigrations, always taking 


place at ſtated ſeaſons, proceed from ſo uncertain 


a cauſe as the mere accident of an overflowing po- 


n 7 


How will this ne account for the con- 
tant adherence to the ſame track, the ſeparation 
and reunion of the main body, at ſtated places and 
at ſtated times? Whereas, mere want of room 


would drive them indiſcriminately towards any or 
all places. adly, So far from being the effect of 


exceſſive multiplication, it ſeems to be the motive 
of it. They are not the only ſpecies, which un- 
dergoes lon g voyages, for the ſake of propa gation. 
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4 TING FISHERY. 
Many birds of paſſage, ſuch as the 9 


wild gooſe, &c. do the ſame. In fact, the herrings 


multiply more on the route than they do before it ; 
ve know that many kinds of fiſh leave the ſea, 


and ſeek the rivers to depoſit their ſpawn; fo 
that one very probable cauſe of the emigration, is 


the inſtin& of emigration, the ſecond the plenty of 
food, hich the quickening influence of ſpring 
prepares, by the ſwarms of inſets and flies. The 
king, or leader of herrings, is much larger than 
the common, being two feet long; ; fiſhers think it 
criminal to deſtroy it; the whole column follows 
and obſerves his motions. In a ſtreight they con- 
tract, in an open ſea they expand their order of 
march with admirable dexterity, without ſlackening 
their pace. They live on ſmall fiſhes, and young 
crabs, as appears from their] Jaws being furniſhed 
Voith teeth: Lewenhoeck found, in the ſtomach of a 
herring, the indigeſted remains of a little fiſh. 


To form ſome conception of the an nde | 


- multitude of herrings, that fill the ſeas, extending 
more than the breadth of England and Ireland toge- 
ther, and in order to give a clear inſight into this 


profitable branch of trade, we ſhall 1K, treat of 


the ſhips and implements uſed in the fiſhery. 2dly, 


Of the time and manner of taking them. 3dly, Of 
the regulations and right of carrying on the fiſhery, 
the gutting, ſalting, packing, &c. 4thly, Of the dif- 


| ferent ſorts and appciatuns of herrings, which 


make 
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make an article of commerce. 5thly, of the i in- 
ſpectors and overſeers of this commerce. 


The veſſels employed in this fiſhery, are, time 


out of mind, called Buizzen. The Engliſh uſe 


a kind of veſſels, carrying from 60 to 70 tuns. The 


Dutch veſſels are from 25 to 30 laſts, ſome are 
40, but ſeldom ſo much. Each of theſe have 


ten, twelve, or fourteen men aboard, who are 
hired at ſo much per week, except the ſteerſman, 
who receives 5 florins, for each laſt of herrings. 
The crew receive, over and above their pay, a pre- 
ſent of herrings proportioned to the take, which 


preſent is the only wages of the younger part of the 


crew or apprentices. A Dutch fiſhing ſmack coſts 
new, about nine thouſand florins; the coſts of 
| fitting for two voyages, are about ſix thouſand 
| Horins, and for three voyages, about eight thou- 
fand. Mr. Semeyns computes the expence of 


fitting out a veſſel of 60 laſts (including prime 
| coſt) to amount to 75,30 florins, to make 
three en in the courle af a *. wy 
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6 HERRING FISHERY. 


Here follows an accurate liſt of all the veſſels 
ſent out yearly, from 1763,to 1770, on an average 
of thirteen — 


50 1764 1765 1766 1767 1768 1769 
Rott erdam, %. 
r . / We 
"Ubud 604 7: &@ G6 5 6: 6G _ 
Wende, 17 14 15 „ % „„ „„ 
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0 
0 
— 
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” 160 160 149 150 149 149 
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HERRING FISHERY. » 5 
In 1574, the number of veſſels ſent out amount- 


ty-fix. From this brief expoſition of the number of 
veſſels employed in the fiſhery, it appears that a 
great decline has taken place ſince the year 1601, 
when 1500 veſſels were ſent out yearly from the 
United Provinces. The cauſe of this decline ſeetns 
to be the greater attention, which other nations 
pay to this branch of fiſhery. It remains, howe- 
ver, certain, that the Dutch method of curing is 
ſuperior to that of their neighbours. The di- 
minution of trade was neceſſarily accompanied by 
a a proportional diminution of national profit; 
formerly thouſands were ſupported by this branch, 
| who are now out of employment. Government 
omitted nothing that could revive this declining 
branch of trade. Thus on ther gth of May 1775, 
the government offered a premium of five hun- 


dred florins for any ſhip, which ſhould be em- 


= ployed two years ſucceſſively in the herring fiſh- 


ery, and for the ſecond two years, 400 florins; 
yet ſome abuſes happened in conſequence, for 
ſome having got the premiums, diſcontinued to 
| ſend out their veſſels, As the ſelling prices 
of herrings vary with the ſeaſon and plenty, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to aſcertain with exactneſs the profits 
of one voyage. We ſhall, however, attempt an 
average account, from which it will appear, that the 
herring fiſhery is worthy of every encouragement, 
as 


ed to 165, and in 1776, to one hundred and ſeven. 
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as a branch of induſtry highly advantageous to 
the community. A buſs of thirty-two laſts, fit. 
ted out for three voyages, coſts, as we already 
| obſerved, between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand 
florins, each laſt of herring contains twelve tuns, 
and each tun about eight hundred herrings; the 
whole lading then of the buſs amounts to about 
380 tuns, and if each herring be eſtimated at half 
2 ſtiver, (i. e. twenty florins the tun) the amount 
will be 7600 florins, which multiplied by three 
voyages, yields a ſum total of 22,800, from 
which 1 7000 florins being deducted for prime colt, 
a ſurplus remains of 5800. florins for each buſs, 
all net profit : — 1 
Which multiplied by 160, the number of buſſes 5 
yearly ſent out to the fiſhery, yew little ſhort of 
Aa million of florins. 2 
Let us in the ſecond place e examine, with what 
inſtruments, and after what manner this amazing 
quantity of herrings i is taken as ſoon as the buſſes 
are all aſſembled. They take their courſe from 
25 Shetland, N. N. E. and caſt the nets off Fair- 
hill, on St. John's night, the 25th of June, 5 
after midnight. The fiſhery is always carried on 
at night, as well to obviate the i inconvenience of 
the fiſh diſcovering the nets, as alſo to entice them 
by the light of the lanterns, of which they are 
fond, and towards which they make. Mr. Spon 


in his travels through Ts. makes mention of a 
ſimilar 


ſimilar artifice uſed by the fiſhers, on the coaſt of 
Dalmatia ; they lanterns in order to entice 
the ſardines, which are there in great abundance. 


The nets are very long, conſiſting of fifty or 
ſixty webs, fortified with narrow net maſhes, in 


order that the herring may be entangled by his 


gills. The mouth of the net may be fortified 


with good hemp, or ſtrong Perſian filk, as being 


more durable than hemp, being capable of hold. 
ing good three years: moreover they are tanned, 
or coloured brown with ſmoke, that they may be 
the leſs perceptible by the fiſh. The nets are 
thrown out at ſun ſet, betwixt two buſſes, which, , 
on account of their ſize, require much time and 
labour. They are faſtened, and buoyed up with 
caſks to prevent ſinking, which ſerve as a diſtin- 
guiſhing mark, and alſo, by reaſon of their weight; 


inſtead of an anchor. To prevent them from get- 


ting entangled m one another, the buſſes ſhould be 
ſo arranged, that each may preſerve its nets free. 
During night the fiſh runs into the nets ſpread out 
for them, and about five or ſix in the morning 
they are hawled up. This labour will give full 
employment for three hours, as the take is com- 


monly from three to ten laſts, and ſometimes even 


fourteen laſts. The day is taken up in dreſſing 
the fiſh; they begin the operation by cutting out 


the gills, as thoſe parts are liable to ſpeedy putre- 


faction 5 
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faction; they are then put into barrels and faked; 


all that nn five laſts are thus prepared 
for the market. The overplus, which they call . 
bers, are alſo gilled, lightly falted, and thrown 


= boats to be ſent aſhore after the firſt falting. 


he herrings are left on deck throughout the fol · 


5 — night. On the ſecond morning they are pro- 
| 7 packed, and the barrels, being filled ap, are 
placed in the hold. In the beginning a part of the 
take is ſent aſhore in the lighters called Faagers. 


When the herrmps are fully cured, the buſs herſelf 
goes towards land, diſcharges her freight, and lays 


in proviſion for a ſecond expedition. As experience 
has taught, that herrings caught at certain ſcaſons 
keep longeſt, and are beſt for uſe, the time for 
- beginning the fiſhery is fixed by law. Before the 
__ 25th of June, all maſters of fiſhing ſmacks, previ 
| ous to their departure from Holland, are bound 
over not to treſpaſs this ordinance, and at their 
return are obliged to declare upon oath, that they 
have not, by their own deeds or by the miniſtry 
of others, contravened the law. Teſtimonials of 
this are given to each ſhip, marked with the place 


of deſtination, to the end that none be deceived or 
the trade ſuffer by improper goods. The place 


pdf the fiſhery changes with the ſeaſons. From St. 
John's to St. James's i. e. from the 24th of June to 


the 25th of July, the ſeat of the fiſhery is be- 
tween Fairhill and Shetland ; during this period 


herrings of the beſt quality are taken ; from St. 


James's 


HERRING FISHERY. — © 1 


alin! 8 * to the 14th of September, the pur- 
ſuit is carried on to the north of Scotland, and 
from thence to the 25th of November, along 
the coaſts of Yarmouth and Norfolk. All the 
herrings taken the firſt three weeks after the 
25th of June, are cured and packed up toge- 
ther, unſorted, and ſent to Holland by fwift 
failing veſſels called Faagers, after which all the 
herrings taken are carefully ſorted and ſeparated 
into three diviſions :  Maatijes herrings, full, and 
ſhotten herrings, which are all ſeparately cured 
and packed up in diſtin barrels. - 
In the Maatijes herrings is found neither roe nor 
milt. They are very fat and palatable, but dont 


| keep well. Full herrings are thoſe, that arc = 


fall of milt or roe, and in their moſt perfect ſtate; 
this ſort is fitteſt for market and preſervation. 


I The third fort conſiſts of fuck as having caſt their 


| ſpawn or roe are ſpent, or are on the point of 
ſpending; this laſt fort is inferior i in quality, and 


cannot be kept ſo — a8 the former, or full . 


herrings. e 
. nding of the buſſes on their return to 
Holland conſiſts of thoſe three ſorts, which are 
again inſpected, packed, and falted afreſh, before 
they are ſent to any foreign market. By this freſh 
packing fourteen fea barrels are reduced to 
twelve, which make up a laſt. In order to bring 


this branch of commerce to a flouriſhing ſtate, 
* 


* | HERRING FISHERY. 
the governments of this and many other coun- 
tries have made ſundry regulations concerning the 
manner of cutting out the pills, ſalting, and pack- 
ing, an account of which I ſhall lay before * 
readers. 
11 Fogfith have 4 5 looked on the com- 
merce of Holland with an eye of envy, which 
olten burſts out into open acts of violence, never 
cmitting any opportunity of diſturbing, and, if 
© poſſible, of ruining our herring fiſheries; the more 
ſo as Dutch herrings have always had the pre- 
| ference of the Engliſh, as well as of thoſe of every 


_ quarrel, our fiſhers are forbidden to caſt their nets 
within ten miles of the Engliſh ſhore, which pros 1 0 
| hibition is the leſs detrimental to the fiſhery, as 
herrings of the beſt quality are taken at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſhore. : 


other nation. In order to cut off all pretext of 


| Thoſe, which come into the bays. of Norway, — 


Shetland and Ireland, being of an inferior quality 
are leſs fit for preſervation or ſalting, for which rea- 
ſon it is forbidden by an ordinance, dated 1620, 
to take any herrings at the forementioned places. 


Among the regulations, that have been made for 


the ſupport of the herring fiſhery, the following 
- zre the principal ones. 
The appointment of a mats; or over- 
ſeer, at all the landing places where herrings are 
brought 
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brought in, to take ſtrict care that the herrings 
ſhould get a ſecond falting and packing; to him 
is alſo intruſted the inſpection of the ſalt and 
cooper's work, or barrels in which they are pack- 
ed. Their province is in a ſpecial manner to pre- 
vent foreign herrings being mixed with our own, 
(in caſe any foreign cargoes arrive) and to have the 

barrel branded with ſuch marks as may prevent a 
miſtake on this head, that our trade may n not ſuf- 

fer from the quality of fuck . 

2dly. —He is to take care, that all mand 3 | 
: rings or of bad quality, e. g. ſuch as take ſick af 
ter having caſt their fry, or on the eve of doing 5 
it, in a word, unmerchantable, be thrown aſide 
in the packing, leſt ſuch bad fiſh corrupt the 


ſound or give them a bad flavour. That moreo- 


ver the fiſhbe properly falted and packed. —3dly. ” 


That the maſters and crew of one buſs do not 
put any hindrance | in the way of another. In caſe 


they were unlucky, or could not ſucceed where 
they had caſt nets, they muſt not remove to the 
ground of others to diſturb their operations, a 


damage their nets, boats, or other implements; in 
caſe they do, they muſt make good the damage. 

No buſs employed in the fiſhery can be ſold to 
foreigners, or hired out to them for the purpoſes of 


fiſhing. 4thly hat the ſaid overſeer do inſpect 


all the barrels before they are taken on board the 
buſſes, reje& ſuch as ſhall appear unfit, and mark 
ſuch as he approves with the name of the cooper, 


and 
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and his place of refidence ; after having examined 

the quality of the timber, conſtruction, hoops, 

&e. &c.—5thly.—He fhall not ſuffer any buſs out 
on the fiſhery before the 24th of June, and he 

| ſhall require a declaration upon oath, before any 
of the herrings are landed, that there are none 

aboard taken before that period. 

6thly. —He muſt take care, that in falting her- 


. rings a diſtinction ſhould be made. Thus, for ex- 


_ ample, the herrings taken between St. John's 
and St. James's day, ſhall be falted with coarſe 


and choſen falt. "Thoſe taken from St. James 


day to the 14th of September, muſt be pack- 
ed up with the beſt fine falt. No herrings 


- can be packed, except ſuch as are taken from 


the 14th of July to the 1ſt of January. Each 


ſort to be packed up ſeparately i in barrels pro- 


perly filled up, ſtopped, hooped, &c. Laſtly, no 


berrings can be fold or brought to market in this 


country, that are not picked and ſorted in the fol- 
lowing manner. By this ſorting and marking the 
different kinds of herrings, and the time they were 
taken, are diſcriminated and named accordingly : 
thus are to be met with in the market St. 
John's herrings, St. James's herrings, St. Bartho- 
lomew's herrings—none but theſe can be packed. 
The take of St. John is ſent aſhore in lighters, 
in order to be ſold immediately for confumption. 


The 
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The St. James's herrings undergo a ſecond pack- 
ing, are reduced from fourteen barrels to twelve, 
then marked by the overſeers; theſe are ſent off 
in a commercial way. 
Ide take of St. Bartholomew, the 28th of 
Auguſt, are marked with the arms of the city, and 
commonly ſent to Cologne in Germany. The 
take of the 14th of September are likewiſe marked 
with the arms of the city, and ſent generally to 
Rouen in Normandy ; they are not marked, until 
they have remained in the firſt pickle eight or ten 
days. Laſtly, they muſt have remained in falt 
ten days, before they can be ſold. No Scotch, ot 
bother foreign herrings can be worked, cured, and 
packed, as if they were Dutch: they may be 
ſimply packed up in barrels without any ſtamp. 
The precaution on this head is carried ſo far, that 
no empty barrels of ours, marked as above, can 
be exported to any other country. This cava 
ol regulations concerning the important commerce 
of the herring fiſhery, poſſeſſed as well by the 
States General as by the ſtates of the province of 
Holland; is drawn from the Great Placaat book, 
from the treaty with the city of Hamburgh, from 
the book of Handvoeſten, all which the reader 
muſt examine, if he requires a more exact know- 
ledge of the matter. 
We have ſaid above, that the Wann of the 
curing, packing, &c. is entruſted to overſeers, 
who arè appointed by government, and take up 
r 
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their reſidence conveniently to the harbours, or 
place where the. buſineſs is going forward. A 
I have faid already, and the common fine of 
all nations confirms it, that the Dutch herrings are 
the beſt. No other cauſe can be aſſigned for this 
general preference, than the ſcrupulous adherence 


to the regulations and proviſions juſt now menti- 
oned, it being by no means true, that the art of 
curing, ſalting, and packing herrings is confined to 
the Dutch alone. Other nations are as expert at do- 
ing all that as we can be, but in no other country is 
ſo much attention paid to this branch of commerce 
as in our republic, which is of ſo much the greater 
conſequence to our ſtate, as the neceſſary expences : 
of ſtores and fitting for the whale fiſhery are al- 
' moſt all defrayed from the profits of it. As long 
as theſe wiſe ordinances and regulations are punc- 
1 5 tually obſerved, and no breach of them allowed, 
notwithſtanding the high wages, which may be 
_ conſidered as one cauſe of | its _— it wy Aill 


| on * 
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TRANSLATED PROM THE FRENCH OF 


M. DUHAMEL aw OTHERS. 


Ou the Spawning ease. 


Ir is well knows, that 88 * not all ſpawn 
at the ſame time, and it is generally obſerved, that 
in the. years, that- the air is mild, they ſpawn 
| fooner, than when the ſeaſon has been very cold. 
Sometimes. for inſtance, a great quantity of ſhot- 
ten herrings i is caught in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, whereas in other years, great numbers of 
full ones are found in January. This is a general 
obſervation ; and if we inquire more particularly 
into the buſineſs, we ſhall find, that ſome herrings 
ſpawn much ſooner than others; ſo that in Octo- 
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ber, when almoſt all the herrings that come into 
the Channel are full, there are 1 ſhotten ones 
found among them. 
Some fiſhermen think, that in the Engliſh ſea, 
the ſpawning ſeaſon is in October: this may be 
the caſe as to ſome herrings, but not as to the 
greateſt number. However, towards the middle 
of November they take ſhotten herrings at Yar. 
mouth, though not in as great quantities as in the 
Channel, where ſhotten herrings are ſometimes 
found in the middle of October. The common 
opinion is, that herrings ſpawn but once a year, 
and that they come into our ſeas for that purpoſe. 
It is certain, that they ſpawn near our coaſts ; and 
the condition of the eggs of the herrings, that arc 
taken at Shetland, compared with that of the eggs 
of thoſe, that are taken at Yarmouth, and in the 
| Channel, actually ſeems to prove, that they come 
into our ſeas on purpoſe to ſpawn. Nevertheleſs, 
if we conſider the immenſe quantities of them, that 
come from the North, we ſhall be inclined to 
think, that ſome of them ſpawn there. They are 
3 perhaps like the bees, that multiply in their hives, 
and ſend out ſwarms, when they become too nu- 


merous. 


Sſdotten herrings do not conſtitute a diſtin ſpe- 
| cies from the others. They are thoſe, which have 
diſcharged their eggs or milt, and are therefore 
generally worſe than the full ones, on account of 
the ſickneſs that — are ſubject to at the time of 
ſpawning, 
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ſpain, ane betauſe the moſt of them are 
caught before they are recovered, whereas, the 


acc part of the herrings quit the coaſts a ſhort 
time after they have e ſpawited. 


* 


5 Of the Seaſons, in which Herrings are found in 
different places, and of the variations, that oc 
cur in the courſes they take. 1 


In the beginning of ſprin g, the inhabirants of 
the North take a great quantity of herrings in their 
own ſeas. In June and July, the fiſhery is carried 
on near the Shetland iſlands. In September and 
Ottober, the fiſhermen take up their quarters at 

the entrance of the German ſea, and near the 

coaſts of the North of England; this is called the 

_ Yarmouth fiſhery. When it is over, they follow 

_ the herrings into the Channel in Ottober, Novem- : 
ber, and December. It appears, therefore, that REY 
the herring gs come from the North by the Orkney | 

5 iſlands, arid that after having touched upon the 


coaſt of Norway, they croſs the North ſea to come | 


to theNorth of Scotland and England, whence they 5 
proceed through the Streights of Dover into the 
Channel, where the greateſt part of them ſpawn ; 
after which they diſappear, and ſeveral are of opi- 
won, that they return to the North along the coaſts 
of Ireland. 

It having been obſerved, that the herrings leave 

the North towards April or May, the Dutch uſed 


0 2 formerly 
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formerly togo in queſt of them near the land of 
Helygeland and the coaſt of Norway. But as that 
| fiſhery often proved but middling, they dont ſet 
daut now until June, at which time they go to meet 
them between Shetland and Newcaſtle. 


or THE HERRING FISHERY IN THE CHANNEL. : 


07 4. Order: iſſued by the French Cnr, | 
not to continue the Herring F ;ſhery 1 in the Chan- | 
nel after the month of December. 5 


There are two things that contribute to the prof- 
perity of a branch of commerce. The one con- 


fiſts in meriting the confidence of the purchaſers, 


by taking particular care to have the article well 

_ conditioned, and above all, in obſerving great fide- 
 lity in the expediting of it; the other conſiſts i in 
obtaining a preference, by keeping the article at a 
maderate price. It was with a view to theſe ob- 
jects, that the Dutch having perceived, that the 


| herrings caught between the rocks of Ireland, Shet- 


land, and Norway, were not of a good quality, 

| haveprohibited fiſhing in thoſe places. They have 
| alſo made regulations concerning their ſalt-works, 
| ſoas to have ſalt of a good quality; and for the 
purpoſe of keeping it at a low price, they have 
not only no ſalt- tax, but they even give encourage · 
ment to thoſe, who carry on ſalt- works. And in 
France, the merchants, that cure falt-fiſb, get falt 
. — | at 
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ata moderate price, that they may be enabled to 

{ell their fiſh at nearly the fame price that the 

Dutch do. For ſimilar reaſons regulations have 
been made concerning the time, that the herring 
fiſhery ſhould ceaſe. 

The herrings come from the North of En gland 
into the Channel ; they are certainly poorer there, 
than they were in the North, or even on what i is 

called the 77 armouth coaſt. However they are ſtill 
very good, either freſh or ſalted; and as we have 
aid elſewhere, the fatteſt herrings are not the 
| beſt for falting. The fiſhing for herrings has 


5 therefore been always allowed, from the time that 


they come into the Channel, until the latter end of 
December ; but from that time out it has been 


Wh prohibited by ſeveral orders of government. We 


: ſhall now mention the reaſons of this prohibition. 
It is certain, that a great quantity of herrings 
ſpawn in the Channel, and eſpecially towards the 
Mouth of the Seine, in the end of the ſeaſon, 


whereby they loſe mueh of their good quali 1 


ticularly for ſalting. About that period there 


are ſome ſhotten ones taken, that are very good 


freſh; - but when they have not had time to recover _ 


from the ſpawning ſickneſs, they dry up in the ſalt, 
and become what they call horny ; whereas in Oc- 
tober and November numbers of them are full 
and very good, either freſh or ſalted. This, how- 
ever, muſt be underſtood of what uſually happens; 
for there are ſome late ſcaſons, in which the abun- 


dance 
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ance of ſhotten herrings does not come an, until 
January or even February. As falt ſhotten her- 
rings were known to be inferior to the full ones, 
it was prohibited by a decree of March 24, 1687, 
to continue this fiſhery after the month of Decem- 
ber; or to purchaſe herrings from foreign veſſels | 
after that time ; and in confirmation of this prohi- 


E bition, en decree was iflued in 17 59, Where- 


in is added an order not to bring any ſuch her-. 
rings to market, which has been Since confirmed by 
ſeveral regulations. 
The motives of theſe aki were, that 
the herrings ſalted in that ſeaſon were bad, and 
that thereby all thoſe of the Channel were brought 


to diſrepute; that they were unwholeſome and 


cauſed diſcaſes; and that the fiſhing for herrings 
: in that ſeaſon was deſtructive of the ſpecies. 
There were ſome repreſentations made againſt . 
theſe decrees, and the fiſhermen of ſeveral ports 
alledged,, that herrings do not ſpawn on the coaſt | 
of Normandy. But this plea could not ſtand, as 4 


it was manifeſtly falſe. 


They added, that the Iriſh do not the this 5 
fiſhery on their coaſts, where there are great quan- 
 tities of ſhotten herrings. But ſhould the Iriſh 
be wrong in allowing it, it does not follow, that 55 
the French ſhould imitate them. 
On the other ſide the herring-merchants, who 
applied for theſe prohibitions, had probably their 
own advantage i in view, viz. the ſelling their fin 
dear 
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aledged, that Fowl herrings were un- 
wholeſome and cauſed diſeaſes, | 
— for this FIGS, although we e ſha rea- 


n ä 


for herrings after December was deſtructive of the 
ſpecies, it was a very nugatory one, not only be- 
caufe the quantity of herrings, that the fiſhermen 
can take, is'a mere trifle compared with the im- 
menſe quantities of them, that are deſtroyed by 
multirades of fiſh, that feed upon them, but alſo be- 
cauſe, were the multiplication of the ſpecies to 
be conſidered, it would be much more proper to 
prohibit the fiſhing for full herxings. 
T be only plaufible reaſon for making the above- 
mentioned regulations was, that, as ſhotten her- 
rings are not as good as full ones when ſalted, it 
Vas to be apprehended, that, if the taking and 
falting them were allowed, it would bring all the 
falted herrings of the Channel into diſrepute, which 
would be very hurtful to trade. But till it is 
| hard, that the poor ſhould be deprived of an ar- 
ticle of food, which could de procured very 
cheap, 
The fiſhermen of Dieppe Nbg repreſented, 
that herrings were abſolutely neceſſary for baiting 
their hooks, have obtained leave to fiſh for them 
with a few fmall boats, under condition} of cutting 
| off 


But there is no 


and ih wo the tied pea, viz. an the files 2 
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off the heads and tails of ſuch as they ſhould take. 
This favour has been granted alſo to ſome other 


ports. Now, if a regulation of this kind were ge- 
_  nerally adopted, it would be of great ſervice to 
the fiſhermen, and to the poor, without injuring the 


herring trade. For by taking care, that the heads 


of ſuch herrings, as are caught after December, 
ſhould be cut off, it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
good ones from thoſe of an inferior kind, and the 
purchaſers of falt berrings will be *** not to be 
nn. 1 
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e, i * . — 


The filhery is ; expetted to be ood indy; akter 


2 a troubled ſea there comes on a calm, accompanied 
with a miſt or thick fog ; when the wind blows 
from the North or North Welt, or rather from that 
part of the horizon, whence the herrings uſually 


come: for in theſe caſes they come ſooner and in 


| greater numbers to our coaſts. Thoſe winds ge- 
nerally blow from a northern direction, and are the 
ſame that bring woodcocks to our coaſts, and, 
therefore, it is ſuppoſed that the herring ſeaſon 


will be good, when there is plenty of woodcocks. 
When a great number of ſea- birds aſſemble in 


any particular place, it is an almoſt certain ſign, 
that there is abundance of herrings there. It | 
is alſo a good ſign to catch ſeca· dogs, a8 they follow 


. the 
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| the herrings to feed upon them. Another good 
ſign is, when the water is agitated to a certain 
depth ; likewiſe when there are fat or greaſy ſpots, 
Hoating like oil upon the fea, when nat much 
. troubled. 

Lights kept in the Fiſhin b are rather 
ſerviceable than hurtful to the fiſhery, but great 
lights coming from land drive the fiſh away. It is 
| alfo to be obſerved, that the ebbing or flowing of 

the tide 1 is immaterial, but that the greateſt quantity = 

: of fi is uſually . when the water is ſmooth. 


Of the Pec Hivrings, or thoſe taken moſt as | 


in the Northern Ju 7 the Dutch. = 


Theſe hes are very fat and . 3 they a we _. 
delicate and pleaſing to the taſte, and are good 
when ſalted; but as they are fat and oily, it re- 

aquires ok care to preſerve them, and they are 

never as white as the herrings, that are ſalted on 

| ourcoaſts, There are but very few ſhotten ones 

found amongſt them. The greateſt part of them 

| have miltgr eggs, which a arc only he to be 
I formed. | ; 


=; 07 the Herring Fiſhery near Shetland. 
The Dutch uſually ſet out for this fiſhery 


towards the middle of June, but never begin it 
until the evening of St. Jobn a day. They don't 
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fiſh in the day time, and the manner of fiſhing 
there is nearly the fame as that of the Tarmouth 
Aſbery. The beſt ſituation for this North fiſh- 
ery, is from the ſmall iſland of Fairbill, to the 
| Northweſt of the Orkneys and round Shot. 


. THE YARMOUTH FISHERY, 


The Dutch and French carry on this filkery as 
well as theEngliſh, with this difference, however, 


| that they renotallowed to come near the caſt of 
England, in the vicinity of which the Engliſh fiſh 


- _ themſelves. It is called the Yarmouth fiſhery, be. 


caduuſe a great part of the herrings, that are caught by 
the Engliſh, are brought freſh to Yarmouth, where 
they are cured. This fiſhery is generally more 

| profitable to the Engliſh than that of green or dry 

cod; and therefore to encourage it they have ex- 

; empted it from all ſorts of duties. The fiſher- 

men take only a licence. As the Dutch and 

French are not allowed to bring their herrings "ON 


England, they ſalt them on board their buſſes. 


Defeription 
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Deſcription of the Yarmouth H. errings. 


They are not as large or as oily as the pec or 
North ſea herrings, although they are originally | 
the fame. But they are firmer, their milts are 


Scotch do not fiſh for herrings at a great diſtance 


from land, where they are very fat. In fact, the 
Yarmouth 1 are the beſt of all for falt- 


ing. 


and oil through the change of climate, water, and 


- food. The different qualities, however , of cured Fa 
_ herrings, depend very much upon the care, that is 
taken in falting them, as will appear hereafter. | 


Far inſtance, as it is a matter of great importance, 


take in the Yarmouth fiſhery, haye this adyantage, 


| becauſe ſuch, as are caught at night, are falted on 
board in the day time, which is not the caſe, when 
herrings are carried freſh | into port, On account of D 


the contrary winds or other accidents, that prevent 
the landing and delivering them, as ſoon as would 
be —— 


larger, and the eggs better formed, on which ac- 
count they are much better for ſalting and keeping 
than the pecr. For this reaſon, the Engliſh and 


Tt is ay to conceive, that kerringi loſe their fat | 


that herrings ſhould be put in ſalt on their comin g 
out of the water, thoſe, that the Dutch and French 


- 
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of the Herrin g F Fiſhery a on the coaſts of * and 
e Scotland. 


be herring glhery of Ireland is very like that of 
Yarmouth, and the Iriſh ſea abounds with herrings 
from Auguſt to October. In Scotland, inſtead of 
ſmoking their herrings, as was formerly the cuſ- 


| tom, they make white herrings, either becauſe, = 


on account of the herrings having remoyed from 
the coaſt, they are obliged to falt them on board 


their veſſels, or bend, white berrings ay are pre- 


ferred i in * 
0 the 2 of Herrings at fa. 


The Engliſh, an in the Yarmouth this. | 


— ws very near the coaſt, and therefore bring their 


herrings to land ſoon after they are caught. But 
the fiſhers of the Channel, as they often go out 
far from land, and are therefore apprehenſive the 
fiſh may be ſpoiled before they can return ta port, 
take with them ſome barrels of falt for the pur- 
poſe of at leaſt corning the herrings, ſo as that 
they may keep for ſome days; however, this ſort 
of preparation is not ſufficient far the herrings, that 
they take in the North and Yarmouth fiſheries ; 
they muſt be at leaſt caſked, and even barrelled 
as far as poſſible. The Dutch and French, that go 
out on theſe fiſheries, practiſe this preparation, 
and the method of doing it is generally as fol- 
lows 
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lows. The Norman fiſhermen place the kenrings 
in different compartments upon the deck : they 
open their necks a little with a ſmall knife, and 
take out the gills, and at the ſame time draw out 
the ſtomach and inteſtine; this is called dreſſing 
the herrings ; they are then put into baſkets and 
carried behind to be poured into large vats with a 
quantity of ſalt. In theſe, the herrjngs and falt - 
are ſtirred about, after which the herrings are put 
into tubs ; but in this ſtate they could not keep 
Z many days, and therefore, when the men cannot 
return ſoon to port, they put them into barrels, 
preſſing them together as cloſe as poſſible. They 
are often obliged to go through theſe operations 
in too great a hurry, on account of bad weather, 
or for the purpoſe of clearing the deck &c. ſo that 
ſometimes they corn or barrel herrings, 1 that were 


ect dreſſed. There is an order of parliament 


againſt falting or barreling ſuch herrings. But, 
whatever precautions may be taken at ſea, the 
barrels muſt be emptied on land, and the herrings 
= made up again with greater care, as ; will be ex- 
Plained hereafter. —_ 
Of the Sal uſed in the various methods ef 


curin g. 


In whatever manner herrings are to be cured, 
ſalt muſt be uſed, but there are different ſorts of 
alt, ſome of which are not $ goo for this purpoſe. 

The 
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Tue forts of falt, that the French uſe, are thoſe 
of Poitou, Saintonge, Britany, and Normandy. 
Every one allows that of Brouage to be the beſt of 
all. It is made in the falt marſhes of Brouage, 
Marans, the iſle of Re, and other — of Sain- 

tonge and Poitou. 

| When the Brouage ſalt is old, and has become 
dry and ſweet, it leaves to the herrings their good 
taſte, without communicating any ſharpneſs, or 
breaking them, or making them tough or ſhrivel- 
ed. As to the falt of Britany, beſides what is 
uſed in the province, the Flemings and Picards 
take ſome of it, which they refine and make 
white. This refined falt is thought to be more 
ſharp and corroſive than the grey falt of Brouage;z 

| however, for this very reaſon ſome people think it 


is advantageous to mix ſome of it with that of 
Brouage, when the herrings are fat and oily. Some 
uſe the falt brought back from Newfoundland. 


The reader may ſee what we ſhall ſay of this ſalt 


mn, che Eſſay on cod fiſh. Provided it be not old falt 


that fell from the heaps of cod, it may do very 
well, particularly if care has been taken to dry it 

well in the ſun, upon fails. 5 
The neighbouring nations uſe white Spaniſh : 
and Portugueſe ſalt, in which the Engliſh and 
Dutch carry on a conſiderable trade. The greateſt 
part of the falt, uſed by the northern nations, is 
brought from St. Ubes i in = n 


This 
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This ſalt looks infinitely finer than that of 


Brouage, but is of a much inferior quality ; and 


the Dutch, who know this well, ſometimes mix 
Brouage falt with Spaniſh or Portugueſe falt, 


which mixture is allowed to be preferable to pure 
Brouage falt, when the fiſh is fat and oily ; and it 
is faid, that it contributes to the {uperiority of the 
Dutch falt herrings. This may be true; we 
ſhall ſee however in the ſequel, that the perfedt : 
on of the Dutch herrings in general, is owing to 
the great care they take durin g the whole pro- 


ceſs of curing them. 


In Hollandall the falt to be aſd i in curing her- 
5 rings muſt be examined, before i it is embarked, by 
 Juries of the reſpective places, to ſhew that it is of 
a good quality and clean. The fiſhermen muſt 
| get a certificate to this purpoſe, under the * h 
. paying a fine of twenty-five florins. T 


Of the Barrels for fat Herring 6. 


There 3 is an order in Holland, that the barrels 


- muſt be marked with the cooper's mark, and then 
examined in public by juries, who reject ſuch as 


are not of good wood, or which might give a bad 
tafte to the fiſh, after which the mark of the city 


is put upon them. There are alſo in France 


barrels, &c. 


many regulations relative to the ſize, condition n of 
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dap, the herrings that they catch at night, they ſell 
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A GENERAL IDEA OF THE CURING or | 
10 HERRINGS. | 


The Fred, Dutch, and Engliſh cure her- 
rings, ſome white and ſome red, and ſome like J 
_ anchovies. But the French and Dutch cure but a 
ſmall quantity of red herrings in compariſon of 
the white ones; the Engliſh, on the contrary, . 
redden the greateſt part of the herrings taken in 
the Yarmouth fiſhery... 
We have ſaid already, that, when the fiſhermen 2 
are near enough the coaſt, ſo, as to deliver, i in the 


them freſh ; but when this delivery cannot be made 


quickly, they corn them in the veſſels; ſometimes | - 


they throw them into caſks together with falt in a 
confuſed manner, and ſometimes pack them upon 
| barrels. As theſe. operations, which neceſſity 5 
: ſometimes requires to be done at ſea, are executed 


better on land, we have reſerved a more particu- 


lar account of them for this place. 
of balfflted, or corned Herrin S 


When the fiſhermen. cannot * their herrings 
to land within twenty-four hours after they are 
caught, they give them a half. ſalting; ; it is an im- 
portant point, that this ſhould be done almoſt im- 
mediately 
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mediately after the herrings are taken out of the 1 | 


water. 


This half. ſalting is uſed likewiſe on land, when | 
the herrings are to be cured either in the white or 


red way; when it is done at ſea, it is as it were 


proviſional, and ſerves to keep the fiſh for two or 
three days without ſpoiling. It is done in dif- 
ferent manners. At ſea, as it muſt be done expe- 5 
ditiouſly, they dont dreſs the herrings, that is, 
they dont take out the gills and entrails ; which is 
very wrong, as undrefled herrings are fit only to be 
reddened, or half reddened. As to the half ſalt- 
ing itſelf, it is ſometimes done in this manner: 
they put a ſmall quantity of herrings in a tub, : 
ud pour ſome falt upon them with their hands; 
upon this layer of falt they place one of herring, 
and then another of falt, after which they turn 
both herrings and falt up and down' together. 
Another method of doing it, is, to put a ſmall 


quantity of herrings with ſome falt in a ſort of 
copper pan, and then to mix and turn them about. 


Theſe half-ſalted herrings are ſometimes thrown | 


pell-mell into a caſk, which is ſtopped up after a 


little ſalt has been put betw-een the herrings ; ſuch | 
herrings will keep for a long time, provided they 
| have been dreſſed, and that there be falt e enou ough 


F put in the caſks. 
Sometimes the half. ſalted herrings are inkde up 
in bulk, by laying them on ſome part of the veſ- 


fel, after 255 have got the half. ſalting, and adding 


D 3 little 
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a little more falt according as they are laid, and then 
covering the bulk with a fail to prevent the falt 
from falling off. This method is not near as good 
as the former, and herrings made up in this way 
are only fit to be half reddened. But caſks are 
not to be had always at ſea, and it often happens, 
that the men have not time to dreſs the herrings, 5 
or to half falt them in a proper manne. 
| On land, the half. ſalting does not take place, 
until the — have been firſt waſhed, dreſſed, 
&c. and >] are different methods of half- 
_ 
WE ſeveral ports 3 pour a certain l of 
berrings into a large tub, and immediately firew 
upon them a thin layer of falt, which is repeated 
every time, according as other meaſures of herrings 


-x put in, until the tub is full. They dont ſtir 


them, but let them take 2 proper proportion of 
5 falt, before they paſs to any other preparation. 
In other ports, the women, after having dreſſed | 
= the herrings, put them in a trough, which is raiſ- 
ed two feet above the ground, and is open at one 
end; this end is a littfe lower than the other, for 
the EE of letting the fiſh ſlide out of the 
trough, after they have been half-falted. Accord. 
ing as the herrings are put into the trough, the 
women ſtrew ſome ſalt upon them, and turn them, 
until every part of them is equally covered with 
falt. They uſe about 1 50 lb. of falt for every laſt, 
that is, from ten to twelve thouſand herrings. 
When 
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When this operation is over, the hertings are 
drawn down into a baſket, which is placed in a tub, 
that receives the ſalt, which falls from tlie hettings. 


They are afterwards calked, as ſhall be deſeribed ih 
the Tm 


N 
, ' 


Of the grate of 1 preparatory 10 the 
Es mating of white Herring. 1 


The herrings, that are delivered freſh to the 
ſalters, as likewiſe thoſe that have been half. 
falted at ſea are treated in the fame manner, 
unleſs the herrings of the ſecond fort have 


been dreſſed already at ſea, which would be | 


of great advantage: for the herrings, that are falt- 
ed before they are dreſſed, are much inferior to 


tdhoſe, that are firſt dreſſed and then falted ; and 


-. mn» mT they never turn out well. There an 
order of the parliament of Rouen, prohibiting the 
mixing of them with the other fort; the fiſhermen, 
however, find. means to ſell them to thoſe who - 
make red herrings. According as the freſh her- = 

rings are brought to the ſalting place, they are 
poured into large lavers full of water, ſome of 
which may contain ſeveral laſts of herrings. The 
women then ſet about dręſſing them, and firſt of 
All they take them one by one near the head in 
the left hand, and then preſs them between the 

fingers of the right, which they draw down-. 
wards from the head to the tail, ſo as to cleanſe 
them and take off part of the ſcales ; after which, 
D 2 raiſing. 
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m up the cover of the pills, they take them 
ont with. the firſt fingers and along with them the 


ſtomach and inteſtine, ſo that nothing remains in 
the body but the pey or milt. They uſually make 


a light inciſion in the neck with a ſmall knife, but 


care muſt be taken not to cut off the head; for 
herrings thus mutilated would be thrown among 0 

the refuſe. According as the herrings are prepar- 
ed in this manner, they are put into baſkets, the - 
mil herrings ſeparately from the pey ones, to be 
carried over to the man, that i is to ſalt them. All 
the offals are thrown into the en. 


ä 07 the Salter? 5 e. J 


— 


'To freſh herrings, prepared : as we have now 
deſcribed, the ſalters give a half-falting, ſuch as 
| has been explained already. They then throw 

them without order into caſks or large barrels, 


which they fil up without preſſing the herrings, 


and let them ſink by themſelves for ſome hours; 
after which the coopers put on the heads of the 


5 caſks. This is called caſting, or ſalting i in urab. | 


The herrings are left in theſe caſks for a fortnight 1 5 
or three weeks. This Preparation is much the 
ſame as that, which 18 uſed at ſea. During that 
_ period the herrings ſink and diſcharge their water, 
and there is formed a brine that covers them. 
Care muſt be taken not to let it flow off, for, if the 
berrings were left dry, they'd be * 55 
| | 07 
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Of the manner of * * ff 


| When it is e that the herrings ive 
got falt enough, they are taken out of the caſks, 
at ſea or on land no matter, and barreled. _— 
are firſt poured out of the caſks into a laver, in 
| which the women waſh them in their own brine. 
In the ports, where there is plenty of falt, ſome 
- waſh them in new brine, which method appears 


beſt, becauſe the old brine, being mixed with the 


blood and lymph of the herrings, is more apt to be 
ſpoiled than the new brine. But if new brine be 


- uſed, it ſhould not be too ſtrong. Be the brine © = 


| what it will, the herrings muſt be well cleanſed 


from. whatever dirt they may have contracted. 
| They are then taken out of the brine with perfo- 
rated pallets or boards, and left to drip in wide 


| baſkets; when they have dripped ſufficiently, 
the ſame women take them one by one, and place 
them in the barrels, preſſing them as cloſe toge- 


ther as they can, and always placing the bellies 


uppermoſt. Ta preſs them the better (as it is of 


5 great conſequence that they ſhould be well preſſed) 


the coopers uſe falſe bottoms, upon which they 


jump, and ſometimes preſſing machines. This 
_ precaution is particularly neceſſary in the barreling 
of ſhotten herrings. *Tis alſo to be remarked, 

that ſuch herrings as are parched, ſplit in the 
belly, &c. are thrown aſide among the refuſe. 
on net Salt 
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herrivgs 3 
de ſent by ſea to hot climates, a ſmall quantity 


cipitation. 
herrings are fit to be ſold. 


Salt is not generally uſed in the barreling of 
7 however, if the barrels are made up to 


of large falt is ſcattered between the beds of 
herrings. 
In ſome ports they leave the danch after Sey 


have been headed, near one another with the 

bung - holes uppermoſt, through which they pour 
mn at different times ſome of the brine, in which 
the herrings had been waſhed, after it has ſtood 


twenty-four hours in large caſks, to clarify by pre- 
The bungs are then cloſed, and the 


It is to be noticed, that old brine, darifed, 8 


. preferred to new brine, and that ſome falters diſ- 
approve of the cuſtom of pouring in brine by the 
bung-hole, for they ſay it makes the fiſh loſe part 5 
of the brine, which it had imbibed. But it does 
not appear how adding of new brine, ſhould make 


the herrings loſe their own brine; it is probable 


that new brine is preferable to the old, which is 


mixed with the lymph and blood of the herrings. 


But as ſalt is very dear in ſeveral ports, it vc - 
nen BE. 


Of curing I ey in Brittany. by 


After having dreſs'd and half-falted them, they 


make them up in barrels, with a layer of falt in 
the bottom, upon which they place a row of her- 


rings, 
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nings, then another layer of falt, and ſo on aker- 
nately, until the barrel is full, ending with a layer 
of falt. This quantity of falt forms a good deal 
of brine ; and as in ſome time, the herrings fink, 
they pour in new brine to fill up the barrels. + 
| Salt is cheap in Brittany, and in fact, according 
to their method, much more falt is uſed than would 
be requiſite. But perhaps their herrings would 
not keep otherwiſe; for their method is in reality 
the ſame as that in wal, viz. mere caſking, which 
we have deſcribed already. It would be much 
better, if experienced falters were employed, who 
' ould regularly go through the operations, of 
which an account has been n given in the . 
1 os 


ls Of the barreling of Herrings in Holland. 


e of Holland, the Dutch fiſh for them towards Shet- 


them home in that ſtate. 


land, to the North of Scotland, or at Yarmouth ; | 
and as ſuch herrings cannot be brought freſh to 


Holland, the fiſhers falt them 1 in caſks, and "_ 


But whether the henrings de n freſh or 


falted, the buſſes go up the canals, and the * 2 

delivered to the merchants. 1 
Every merchant gets his n 3 be- 

fore his houſe, the lower part of which is uſually 


a ſtore- room. If weather permits, the herrings are 
made 


As herrings are ſometimes ſcarce near the coaſts = 


- © — F . — ——— — 2. - 
D—_——_———————— a 
. 


2 certain ſharpneſs to them, but they know how 


* 
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made up on the bank of the kanal; if cot; this 
is done in the ſtore-room, but always as ſoon as 
the fiſh has been delivered, whether freſh or ſalted. 
The herrings are poured into vats; the freſh ones 
are dreſſed; the bad ones are thrown afide; in 
ſhort, the whate proceſs is the ſame as that which 


is uſed in France, with this only difference, that 


in France, women are employed in it, and in Hol 
land, men, who, being ſtronger, pack up the 
— more cloſe together, and more equally. 


Their herrings ſhould be falter than the French 


3 ones, becauſe they throw a little white ſalt between 
every bed of herrings; but they uſe white ſalt, 
which, as we have ſaid elſewhere, i is thought to be 
weaker than that of Brouage ; ; it is for this rea- 
ſon, and becauſe the herrings of the North ſea 


are fat and oily, that ſome. intelligent falters 


mix ſome Brozage falt, with the white, which 
makes the fleſh of thoſe herrings | firm.— 


Some people find fault with the Dutch herrings ; 
for not being as free from liquor as the French 


ones; but let them ſay what they will, the Dutch 


|  Herrings are of an excellent quality, when half. 


ſalted and caſked immediately after they are 


taken: and there are none among them of two 
or three nights ſtanding. The white Spaniſh, and 
| Portugueſe falt, they uſe, makes their herrings ap- 


pear to advantage ; it is true, that ſuch falt gives 


to 


/ 
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to correct it by adding ſome Brouage ſalt. In 
| barreling, they often make uſe of a preſſing 
machine, and it is ſuppoſed, that the brine, which 
they add after the herrings are barreled, makes 
them look well, becauſe they uſe new brine, cla- 
8 red * precipitation, and Lan 1 a ſine 


Of 2 22 particuar fo white Herrings = 


Such herrings as have been too much cut in the 
neck, ſides, or belly, in greſing. are conſidered 

defective. 
Burnt or ruſty "ITY are thoſe, that are too 


„ much dried up by the falt, which happens, either 
when new ſalt or too much falt has been uſed, or 


| when the herrings are falted ſoon after ſpawning. 
On the contrary, they are ſoft and flabby, when 
ſalt has been uſed too ſparingly. This imper- 

fection, if it has not gone too far, is remedied by 
putting ſome ſtrong brine, or a ſmall quantity of 


rings, that have been properly cured. 
There are ſome ſhoals of herrings of a bad qua - 

lity, either becauſe they are near their ſpawning 

time, or becauſe they have been on bad bottoms. 

When falted they corrupt, and are called, her- 

rings of bad water. 

r Some 


large ſalt 1 into the barrels, Or, if there are but few oY „ 
of them, by making them up together with ber- 5 
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Some herrings loſe their water after being bar- 


reled, and become yellow, fetid, and ruſty. 
The fiſhers and falters are of opinion, that her- 
rings dont keep well, unleſs the milt and pey her- 
rings are put in the ſame barrels; but picked her- 
rings, all milts, have been cured, that „ won - 
derfully well. | 


OS the Regulations for preventing — in the 
| .  Sakting of Herrings. = - 


At Dunkirk, there is a police eſtabliſhed both 
for the fiſhing for and curing of herrings, and 
every owner of a boat, before he goes out, pre- 
| ſents himſelf to a magiſtrate, and takes an oath 
that he will obſerve the regulations. Among ot 
1 conditions, he promiſes not to ſalt any — but 
ſuch as are caught in the 24 hours; and, to guard 
againſt frauds in the falting, there are inſpectors 


pointed, who are to be preſent, when the herrings 


are falted in the town, and fix a mark upon the 


barrels. Such herrings, as could not be falted 
| _ within the 24 hours, are made into red herrings. 0 


One of the greateſt abuſes is that of putting 5 
into the barrels ſame refuſe herrings, and it is a 
ſtill greater one to make white herrings of thoſe of 
more than two nights taking. The herrings of - 


one night being much better than thoſe of two, 
it is proper to barrel them ſeparately. 


0 
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On this account the arrete of the — * 
n Anno 1765, prohibits the bringing into 
port, or unloading as freſh, any other herrings, but 
thoſe of one, two, or three nights. 
It orders, in Art. 2, the maſters of veſſels going 
out on the fiſhery, and the falters on land, not to 


dreſs, falt, or barrel any herrings but thoſe of one 


or two nights. The herrings of three nights 
muſt be half-reddened, (bouffis. ) Wiien we fay 
 herrings of one night, we mean the herrings, that 
were caught on the night preceding the ay of 
delivery. 
The North ſea and Varmouth W which = 
are falted at ſea, have uſually the advantage of 
being falted in due time, before thoſe that are 
brought freſh into port ; and the picking out of 
large milt herrings diminiſhes the value of thoſe, 
that are made up for commercial purpoſes. 
The council of ſtate has iflued ſeveral orders - 
_ the abuſes. It has ordered, 15 
That the herrings, which are taken in the 5 
0 3 1 ſea, and in what is called the Yarmouth 
fihery, and which are caſked at ſea, be bar- 


reled ſeparately, in barrels marked with three i 


flower-de-luces, beſides the merchant's mark. 

2. That the channel herrings of one night and 
falted, be marked with two flower-de-luces, and 
thoſe of two nights with one alone. | 
3. That out of eighteen barrels in caſh, there 
hall be formed only 7welve made up barrels, each 
of which muſt weigh at leaſt 28 2lb. 
4. That 
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4. That the falting merchants do put their own 


marks upon the barrels—which i is a very 1mpor- 
tant point. 


of Red. Herrings EEE 


SY The Engliſh red berrings once to be naturally 
| the beſt of all, becauſe they are made of Yar- 
mouth herrings, and therefore of the beſt kind; 
beſides that, they are of one night, becauſe they = 
are ed on the coaſt immediately after being 
taken, and none of them are ſalted in the veſſels. 
On the contrary, the red herrings, that are cured 
in France, are not Yarmouth herrings, (of which 
dhe French make white ones) but are caught near 
the coaſts- of France, and they are of different 
nights. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe and ſome 
other circumſtances, the red herrings of the Chan- 


nel ſell more and look better than the Engliſh ones 


which is attributed to their being ſmoked with 


very dry beech ; but they cannot bear navigation, : 


or heat as well as the Engliſh herrings. The brown 


colour of theſe herrings, and their keeping better, 
may proceed from their being ſmoked and dried 


1 more than the French herrings ; or it may be ow- 
ing to their being fatter. This matter may re- 
ceive ſome elucidation from the ſequel. 

As to the Dutch, when the herrings do not 
come to their coaſts, as it happens in ſome years, 5 
they make white ones of all they take, both in the 
| North 
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: North and at Yarmouth ; for they do not make 
red herrings, but of ſuch as are caught near their 
on coaſts, and which have not been ſold freſh. 


Off the bfi, that are uſed i in mating. Red 
5 Herring. 


There are "ling tubs like thoſe, which are uſed 

n the dreſſing of white berrings. There are, alſo, 
ſeveral forts of baſkets, ſome of which ſerve for 
the herrings to drip in, and ſome for other pur- 
poſes, beſides a quantity of ſwitches, ſharp at 

- one end, barrels, &c. 5 


07 the Stoves, or drying places. 


There are forex of different dimenſions. Some 
of them are in the lower part of the houſes, others 
in the upper part. Some of them are ſmall ſepa- _ 
rate houſes covered with tiles, which are placed ſo 
as to let out the ſmoke. I ſhall deſcribe one of the 
largeſt of them. It is divided into three parts, by 
two rows of a ſort of ladders, raiſed about ſix 
feet above the ground, and which reach up to the 
roof. As the herrings are about ten inches long, 
the laths, which form as it were the ſteps of the 
ladders, are placed at the diſtance of eleven 
inches 1 each other, ſo as to leave an inch 
between the tails of one row and the heads of 
another. On thoſe laths or ſteps are placed the 


{witches 


ſwitches, or little wooden fpits, from which 
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the herrings are ſuſpended. In each of thoſe 
ſpaces or funnels, in which the herrings are 


placed, there are two windows or vent-holes, 


which the director of the proceſs opens, when- 


ever he thinks proper, to prevent the her- 
rings growing black. To this circumſtance is 
probably owing the good colour of the French 
| herrings. | Underneath is a large hearth for the 
fire. The whole is cloſed up like a ſtove, but ſo 
as to admit a paſſage into it, when neceſſary. 


0 the Curing of 3 Red Herrings in France. : 
The ſpecies and quality of the herrings, 


whether red or white, are the ſame. The only 
difference is, that greater care is taken not to cure 
in the white manner, but thoſe of one or two 5 

nights, whereas red herrings are ſometimes made = 
of thoſe of three nights, although they are not 


near as good for this . as the * of | 
one night. 


They are not dreſſed, that is, , the gills are not 


taken out, nor are they gutted, but they are half. 
falted ; for which purpoſe, when they are brought 
from the boat, they are put in a ſtore-houſe on a 


large table, or on the floor, which muſt be very 
even. Two men turn about an hundred of them 


ata time with wooden pallets, whilſt another man 


throws ſalt upon them. In ſhort, they are half- 
falted in the fame manner as the herrings, that are 
0 


( 


27 
to be cured i in the white way, and this may be done 
in large tubs or otherwiſe. The Ordinance of 
1680 allows for every laſt of herrings (between 
ten and twelve thouſand) three mihets (about three 

buſhels) of falt. If they are intended for me 
provinces ſomewhat diſtant, they lie in the falt 
tubs for twenty-four or thirty hours, if for 
the Mediterranean, forty eight hours, and for 
America, a little longer. After this they are 
waſhed with great care in freſh water. It is pro- | 
hibited to waſh them in the brine of white her- 
rings, or in that which flows off after the half. 
flting ; if ſuch brines were uſed, the hertings 
would turn infallibly i in three or four days time. 

. Some perſons think, that weak brine, made with 
ne falt, is preferable to water quite freſh, and 
_ they fay, that it makes the herrings look well. 

| They are waſhed i in baſkets, which are plunged 3 
ſeveral times into tubs of water. This is repeated, 
until the ſalt is diffolved. According as they are 

waſhed and have dripped, they are ſpitted, that is, 
ſtrung by the head on the fwitches. Care muſt be 
taken not to let them touch one another, ſo that they 
may receive the warm air and the ſmoke in every 

Pt. According as the ſwitches or ſpits are thus 
made up, they are handed to men, who place them 
in the ſtoves beginning from the top. The loweſt 
row of ſwitches is about fix or ſeven feet above the 
hearth, When the rows are all made up, they 


are 
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are left ſo for twenty-four hours, that the her- 

rings may drip before the fire is kindled. 
When the dripping is over, they light the firſt 
fire, which is kept up day and night without in- 

termiſſion for fourteen or fifteen days, and in- 

ſpected every two hours for the purpoſe of adding 

tfluel to it, or of ſtirring. it; for an equal degree 

col heat muſt be kept up. The fire is alſo now and 
then puſhed from one part of the hearth to another. 


The management of the fire requires an experi- . 


i enced man, who can keep the fire always at the 
| fame degree of heat, and proportionable to the 
quality of the herrings. The fatter they are, the 


Ionger the ſire muſt continue, but ſtill it muſt be 


a gentle fire; and it muſt ceaſd, when the herrings 
are fit for the next part « of the proceſs. 85 


After the fire has been kept for a fortnight, — 


ſometimes for twenty days, more or leſs, it is dif. 


continued for three days to let the herrings diſ-. 


charge their oil, which is called the Piſſing of the 
| hberrings. When this is over, the fire is lighted 
again, and kept going with the ſame precautions as 
before, for five, fix, and ſometimes ſeven, or 
eight days. When the herrings are found to be 
perfectly dry, they are taken down and put on a 
table to be inſpected, picked, &c c. 
Wee may obſerve, that fifteen days i in the drying 
place are ſufficient for the herrings, that are to be 
conſumed ; in France ; but thoſe that are to be ſent 
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to the Mediterrancad, require twenty or five and 
twenty days, and ſometimes more. ton 
In the picking of them, ſuch as are ſhores, too- 
much dried, &c. are ſet apart, and ſold as refuſe 
to the hucſters, &c. The reſt are merchanable, 
and are barreled. _ . 
The fire muſt be made of FEY which Nesse 
great heat and ſmoke, but little flame. In ſome 
ports they uſe oak, in ſome beech, and in others 
alder. They take care to keep the door of the 
drying place conſtantly ſhut, and to warm the 
place gradually; for which reafon they begin with 
lighting a fire in the middle of it; tw-enty- four 
hours after they light two other fires, and chen dee 
. more, if the drying place is large. 
Care muſt be taken not to let the herrliige _ : 
too warm; however, about the end of the proceſs, 
a ſmart fre is made to give them a perfect drying, 


and the entrance of the ſtove i is s Cloſed with a large 
cloth. 5 158 9 25 


— 


o the Preparation 7 4 Red Herring in E ngland. 


The need of curing 26 W at Yar- - 
mouth is very nearly the ſame as that we have 
now deſcribed. But, as the Engliſh make red her- 
rings of almoſt all thoſe they take, their eſtabliſh- 
ments for this purpoſe are generally larger than 
ours. Some of their drying places are fifty or 
ſucty feet high, and may contain fix or ſeven hun- 

E . dred 
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dred thouſand herrings, which cauſes a 2 cco- 
— of wood and of hands. 
Mhben the herrings have dripped, the fires are 

lighted much in the ſame manner as in France, 


and are continued for thirteen days, after which 


the herrings are left for three days in the piſs. 
Then the fires are lighted again and kept for eight 
days, at the expiration of which they are left 


the laſt fire, which laſts three days. 3 

Thus their herrings remain in the drying places 

for near five weeks, whereas, in France, this Pro- 
| ceſs laſts only about twenty-one or twenty-three 

days. It is true, that, as the Yarmouth 33 ” 
are fatter than thoſe of the Channel, they take 
| more time to dry, and that, if they were not dry 


were to be ſent to remote and hot countries. 
Some people find fault with the Engliſh her- 
rings, on account of their being of a darker co- 
lour, than the French herrings; but this is not a 
real imperfection, as their colour is owing to their 
being fatter, on which account, they muſt be kept 
longer in the ſtoves ; ſome are of opinion, that, 
when the Engliſh uſe beech in their ſtoves, their 
herrings are leſs brown than when they burn oak ; 
and we are not to imagine, that they heat their 
ſtoves with pit-coal. It is certain, that the Yar- 
mouth herrings are of a ſuperior quality, anc 
that they are cured very ſoon after being = 
which 


again in the Piſs for four days, and then they get 


enough, they would corrupt, particularly if they 
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which is a conſiderable advantage. But, as there 

is no police to regulate the package of them, as 
there is in Holland, and in ſeveral ports of France, 
bad. herrings -are often found in the — 
barrels intermixed with the good ones. 


Of one imperſetion peculiar to Red Herring Ip 


” - ck 1 a8 have ſtuck together when 
drying, loſe their ſkin in the ſeparating of them, 
and are therefore unmerchantable. Thoſe, that 
have got too much fire, or, what is worſe, are 
burnt, are likewiſe ſet apart with the refuſe. 

Although it is allowed to cure herrings of three 

nights taking, yet it would be proper to put thoſe 

of one, two, and three nights in ſeparate barrels, 
zs the herrings of one night are infinitely better 
than the others, and thoſe of three nights are of 


a very inferior quality. As to the herrings of 


four nights, it is not allowed to fell them at all. 
There ſhould be alſo a prohibition againſt ſalting 
with old brine, of any ſort whatſoever, thoſe her- b 
rings, that are to be cured 1 in this manner. 


Of a fort of half cured Herrings, called Boufls 
( (felled, ) Craquelots, or Appetits. 


| Theſe herrings d6 not keep long, and are 

uſually made of ſhotten herrings, and of thoſe of 

ſeveral nights, which are not fit to be cured in the 
E 2 = white 
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- white, nor even in the red manner. As they are 
ready ſooner than the red herrings, they find pur- 
chafers, and would be very delicate, if they were 
made of good herrings, and attention paid to the 
curing of them. They are called Bonis (ſwelled), 
becauſe the ft fire they are put to ſwells them. 
_ © Tt is not allowed to falt the herrings, that are to 
0 be cured as red herrings, in the brine of the white 
ones ; but, on the contrary, it is uſual to make 
uſe of this brine for falting the herrings we are 


now treating of. For they ſay, that new ſalt 
would make them crack, which indeed is not pro- 


bable. Be this as it may, this method of curing 
herrings i is entirely left to the women. 


According as the women receive the herrings, - 


they put them into large tubs, containing a quan- 
tity of. brine, without preſſing them againſt one 


another. Many of them are falted enough in the 


courſe of twenty-four hours ; but the ſhotten her- 


rings, as they diſcharge more blood than the ful! 


ones, are left in the brine for ſeveral days, and 
there is no danger of their taking too much falt. 8 
When they are taken out of the tubs, they are 
filed upon ſwitches, or rods, and then hung up in 
ſmall ſtoves, that may contain fiye or ſix thouſand | 
| herrings. It is not uſual to let them drip ; but, as 
ſoon as the laſt rows are placed, the fire is lighted. 


However, at firſt they put up only one half of : 


— and keep the fire going for ſix hours, after 
5 which 
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which they put up the other half, and a clear fire 
is continued for nine hours more. The ſtoves are 
heated with alder alone, dry pieces of which are 
uſed for the firſt fifteen hours, after which the 
herrings ſwell, as they had not diſcharged their 
water. After fifteen or ſixteen hours, the fire 
made of dry wood is ſtopped; and for the purpoſe 
of giving the herrings a gold colour, the fire is 
then made of pieces of green wood, which are kept 
burning, ſo as to emit a great deal of ſmoke, ahd 
no flame. This fire is made merely to give the 
herrings a colour; for they have been dried 
already by the action of the ſmart fire. When 
the ſecond fire has ceaſed, the herrings are left to 
cool in the ſtove for about an . and are chen 
: taken m_-----.-.- 

If there happens © to bs a "great demand for. 
herrings, cured in this manner, they ſometimes 
put freſh herrings, that have got no ſalt at all, in 
the ſtoves. They are very nice to the taſte, im- 

mediately after they are taken down, but do not 
keep; and accordingly this . ſhould not L- 
be allowed. ” 
|  Herrings of one night, how a" ns 
properly cured in the manner already deſcribed, are 
very delicate; but as they muſt fwim in brine, 
a great — of it is requiſte an a laſt of 


herrings. 
Of 
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of ſmoked re edit t6 th Mecklenburg 
method. ; 


It is faid, that, as ſoon as the herrings are 
taken, they are put in brine for a ſhort time, and 
then filed upon rods, and hung up in a ſort of 

| tower, made of brick or wood, which is open _ ns 

the top. A fire is made below of wood covered 
with moſs, and, when a great quantity of ſmoke is 


produced, the top of the tower is covered with : 


mats. The herrings are left there, until they are 
ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently dry, and then taken 


= down, and fold immediately. They ſay theſe her- N 


rings are excellent, but they do not keep long. 


o the manner of curing Herrings, that are *% 
be ow as baits. 


About the end of the Ph when the her- 
rings are bad, the fiſhermen cure ſome of them, | 
for the purpoſe of baiting their hooks. Some 
| fiſhermen falt them firſt in caſt, that is, they 
give them a half. ſaking; but others cut off the 
heads, and open them, from one end to the other, 
on the fide of the belly, and take out the inteſtine, 
as likewiſe, the milt and pey, if there be any. 
They alſo ſcrape the inſide of the herrings with a 
knife, and, when they have taken out the blood as 
much as poſible, they throw them into a tub full 

of 
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of freſh water, in which they waſh them, rubbing 
them with their fingers, particularly near the long 
bone. From that tub they remove them into ano- 
ther, containing clean water, in which they waſh 
them again. When they are well waſhed, they 
are put into baſkets, and left to drip until the next 
day. About an hundred of them are then put 
into a baſket, in which, while two women ſhake 
them, another ſcatters ſome ſalt upon them, until 
every part of them is falted ; after which they 


are poured into a tub, in the bottom whereof is a 


layer of ſalt. When the tub is filled up to with- 
in about four inches of the brim, it is covered. 
The herrings will keep in this manner r for . | 
but are not fit to be eaten. 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND | 
' SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. vol. 1. 


In the curing of herrings, it is a matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence to attend to their condition, 
during and after the firſt ſalting. If they be al- 
lowed to lie in the firſt pickle long, eſpecially in 

| barrels, expoſed to the ſun in hot weather, they 

are very apt to ſpoil, at leaſt that portion of them, 
which is neareſt to the warm fide of the barrels. 

Now, a ſpoiled herring, is not only itſelf incapa- 

ble of being cured, but it ſpreads corruption to 

. the 
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the others packed around it: and thus the evil 
| ſpreads. If the weather be rainy, and the fiſh- 
| barrels be left uncovered ; or, if the weather be 
warm; or, if the herrings before ſalting have been 
long in a ſituation unfavourable for their keeping 
ſound ; or if they have acquired from any cauſe, 
as from the garbage not being welt removed, &c. 
| &c. a tendency to ſpoil ; they ought to be exa- 
mined carefully and repeatedly, ſhould be ſoon 
changed, and, on being re-falted and packed, 
| ſhould have every unſound or ſuſpected one 
_ thrown out. The time, therefore, which they 
may be allowed to lie in the firſt pickle, muſt 
depend entirely on circumſtances. Perhaps, the 


firſt pickling may be done in troughs, or large : 


tubs, with more eaſe, expedition, cheapneſs, and 
ſafety, than i in barrels, in the common way. The 


Dutch, it is faid, frequently uſe troughs, for this 
| purpoſe, filling them well up with fiſh, which 
touch and get the full effect of the preſſure of the --- 


lids or covers. Theſe are even made to preſs the 
fiſh more firmly, by means of weights, ſcrews, 
wed ges, levers, or other mathematical powers. 


OF 


„ 


or 
Cob AND SALMON FISHING, 
TRANSLATED FROM | 


. DUHAMEL's TRAITE” GENERAL DES PESCHES. 


of 6 Cod. wy in Wu. 


* 


- Daren the name of Cod-fiſh, are omprized 


N ſeveral ſorts of fiſhes, which natural ee eee, 


one family, under the general denomination of Aſel. 


5 lus; Gadus, Morhua, or Molua. That fiſh, which E . 
in Holland, and on the Flemiſh coaſt, is cx called Ca- 


billaud, by the Baſques Bacaillau, in the interior 
of France Morue, and on ſome coaſts Molue, is 
all of one and the ſame kind. According to the 
| places, where this fiſh is taken, i it receives different 
appellations. Thus the Greenland cod, is called _ 
Aſellus Greenlandicus, that of Newfoundland = 
Ajellus Oceani Septentrionalis, Ke. 


The generical marks of Cod-fiſh. 


All fiſhes of this family muſt be round and 
ſcaly. They have bones, feveral fins on the back 
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and belly, and behind the anus, of which almoſt | 
all the rays are pliable, beſides two fins, one behind 


cach gill, and two more under the neck or 


breaſt. Some of them have a kind of beard at 
tde lower jaw, others not. 


88 the common C od- Lfiſh. 


Cod. fh comes originally from the North, 104 
ſpreads itſelf i into a great part of the ocean. When 
the weather is very cold, they retire into deep 

bottoms, but, as ſoon as it becomes milder, they 


appear on the banks near the coaſts, and in gulfs. 


They come, however, ſooner or later to certain 
Places, according as there are * or ſhoals of 
ſuch fiſh, as — feed upon. : 


F Ying $ for Cod. 22 on the cogfts of France. 


Although a is not very common on the 
French coaſts, yet ſome of them are taken there : 

Y either in wiers, or with lines and hooks, or in 
nets, laid out for taking other ſorts of fiſh. Large 
cod is ſeldom taken by theſe modes of fiſhing ; ; 


but in the Channel they frequently take young 


ones, that are not bigger 1 than whitings. 


| Large cod-fiſh is taken more commonly at the 
opening of the Channel, or at the entrance of 
the German ſea. For this purpoſe, they throw 
out, on n the bottom of the ſea, large lines furniſhed — 
with 
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with hooks. This cod fiſh is conſumed freſh, 
in the towns. near the ſea, and in cool weather 
ſome of them are carried far in land. 


Fiſhing for the Cod-fiſh called Cod of the Meuſe. 


The cod, known by the name of Cad of the 
M. enſe, is of the large kind; ſome of them weigh 
2olb. It is more delicate nd more eſteemed than 
that of the Great Bank, or of Iceland, and ac- 
i cordingly ſells at a higher price. Part of it is 
conſumed freſh ; the Dutch falt the remainder, 
as we ſhall explain hereafter. As this cod can be 
eaten ſoon after being corned, this circumſtance = 
contributes much to the eſtimation | it is heldi in. 


Fiſhing on the | coaſts of Scotland. 


In ſummer, che Scotch fiſh for cod along their 
coaſts with hooks in ſmall ſloops, and return every 
evening to land ; but they have more conſiderable 
fiſheries on the reefs and banks to the North of 
Scotland; the greateſt part of the cod they take 
s conſumed freſh. , 
When the fiſtiermen | go out to the diſtance of 
twelve or fifteen leagues, and become apprehenſive 
that the fiſh may be ſpoiled, they give it a half- 
corning, which makes it firm, and gives it a more 


mY reliſh, than if eaten freſh. 


About 
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About the middle of June, they give up this 
fiſhery, and proceed ſtill more to the North, either 
to fiſh there, or to procure ſuch fiſh, as the natives 


of the more northern countries have already taken 


and prepared ; and at their return, Te ſettle | 
| themſelves upon Dogger's bank. 


The people of Dieppe have frequently ſent large 


- boats with eighteen or twenty men, to fiſh for cod 


on the coaſts of Scotland. They always quit thoſe 
coaſts about the 20th of Auguſt to return home, EY 
take in proviſions, and then ſet out for the her- 
ring ery at Yarmouth. 


nh for Cd in b 


Ik) he part of Ireland moſt abundant in cod is the 
Weſt, about the Bay of Dingle; the fiſhery con- 
tinues from Michaelmas until May. It is faid, that 
they fiſh for cod in the mouth of the Saur, from | 
June to November. : | 


Fiſhing * cad en Dogger's Bank. 


They fiſh for cod on ſeveral banks and reefs i in 
the German ſea. Dogger's bank, is probably ſo 

called, from there being ſometimes found there, a 
prodigious number of ſea- dogs, which come in 
ſkuls or ſhoals, like other fiſh of paſſage. 28 

As the fiſhermen of all nations are allowed to 
fiſh in open ſea, provided they remain in their own 


veſſels 
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_ veſſels, they are accordingly authorized to fiſh on 
Dogger's bank ; but, as it is near Holland, the 
Dutch reſort to it more. than any other nation. 
They have veſſels, of from 60 to 80 tuns, beſides 
ſmaller, that make two or three voyages a year 
for this purpoſe. Some of them continue fiſhing 


there for five or fix months without interruption, 


in which caſe they ſend the ſmall veſſels with the 
fiſh, to different ports of Holland. Others quit 
tis fiſhery in September, to go in purſuit of her- 
rings at Varmouth, and afterwards return to Dog- 
ger's bank; never returning home, but when they 
are forced by bad weather, or by want of provi- - 
ſions, or when they have made up their cargoes. 
Although this bank is about fifty leagues from 
the coaſt of Holland, yet they bring live cod-fiſh 
over, by means of well-boats ; ſome of which 
contain one thouſand cods; ; but care muſt be taken, 
that the fiſh has not been too much hurt by the 
large hooks, that they uſe in this fiſhery. However, 
itt is well known, that having carefully taken out 
| a hook, that had dragged the ſtomach out of the 
mouth, and having replaced the ſtomach in the 
fiſh, by means of the end of a ſtiff rope, the cod did 
not die in the boat; but they ſay, that in this ope- 
ration the ſtomach becomes full of air, which would 
kill the fiſh, if vent were not given it, by piercing 
the ſtomach with a ſmall pointed knife under the 


gill ; and, when the air has been let out, t, they put 
the fiſh in the. boat along with the reſt, 


Some 
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Some imagine, that the cod-fiſh grows fat in theſe 

boats, wherein they get nouriſhment ; but this is 
not the general opinion, and the men are well 
pleaſed, if they can bring them to their deſtination 


alive; for it happens ſometimes, that many of 
| them die, on the paſſage, when the weather! Ss 
bad. i 
The cod-fiſh of Dogger $ ak | is the ſame, as 


that of the great Bank of Newfoundland. It is 


more white when ſalted, which is owing to the 


= manner of preparing it, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


It has always the advantage of being very freſh, 
. newly ſalted, and much better than that of New- 

foundland. = 
here are ſome places on . $ bank only 


mne or fourteen fathoms deep, which renders „„ 
the fiſhing there very convenient; there is but a 


| fall quantity of fiſh to be found in ſuch places, 


as cod-fiſh likes deep water of r or _ fa- | 
- thoms. 
| They cure green cod (i e. falted but not dried) | 
on this bank, which we ſhall {peak of, when treat- 
ing of the fiſheries on the great Bank of New- 
foundland. 


2 07 bottoms, or grounds, and certain circumſtances 


favourable for fiſhing. 


The ſeamen call good bottoms, thoſe, where 
there are rotten rocks, or ſhells, as likewiſe where 
there 
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there is a fat ſoil. Red bottoms uſually abound in 
ſhell-fiſh. As cod-fiſh finds nouriſhment in ſuch 
places, great quantities aſſemble there, as alſo upon 
grey bottoms, where there 1s plenty of horn-fiſh. 

It is ſuppoſed, that certain marine productions, 
eaten by cod, make them flabby ; it is ſaid, that 
floating weeds and muddy ſubſtances are of this 
kind. Bottoms of fine fand, and of hard un- 


1 broken rocks, are looked upon as bad, becauſe the 


cod is poor there, and it is ſaid, that in ſuch places 5 
there are zoophytes, which communicate a bad 
quality to the fiſh. 
The moſt favourable weather for this fiſhery, 
and for every fort of fiſhing with hooks, i is, when 
the ſky i is covered, and the ſea ſmooth. High 


winds and a troubled fea are bad, on account of 
the toſſing of the veſſel ; the leads are dragge 4 


from the bottom, and the Ines are entangled. 


Baits for C od. 72 
The choice of baits i is a matter of very great 


= importance. Cod-fiſh is exceedingly voracious, 


eſpecially that of the great Bank, owing, perhaps, 
to the enormous quantity of them, that come there. 
When hungry, they ſwallow up every thing, that 
falls into the ſea. There have been found in their 
ſtomachs knives, ſtones, &c. and, although gorged 
Vith fiſh, they ſometimes dart at hooks, which are 

not baited. On the firſt arrival of the ſhips, it is 


often 
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often ſuffcient to ſhew them a he, which conkils 

of a piece of tin or lead, coarfely made in the form 
of a fiſh, but which muſt be of a ſhining colour. 
The lure is ſometimes no more than a ſcrap of 
cloth of ſome bright colour ; but it often happens, 
that they will not bite at ſuch baits, on which ac- 
count the fiſhermen offer them baits of falt-meat, 
or lard, or of falt mackrels, or herrings. But as 
ſoon as they take any cod, they uſe their hearts, 
or bloody jaws, or even the entrails, for baits. 


5 They ſometimes apply the heads and even the 5 


fleſh of ſome ſmall cod to this purpoſe, but never 
the liver, which they lay a part, to make oil of. 
Although cod-fiſh devour one another, there are 


7 however, other kinds of fiſh, that they are much 


fonder of, ſuch as mackrels, herrings, pilchards, 


and all forts of ſhell fiſh ; but as the moſt part 5 
of baits of this kind are ſearce, the fiſhers ſome- 
times uſe, after having baited the hook with the 


offals of cod-fiſh, to add a little bit of them, at 
the point of the hook. 
Whenever they have delicate baits of that . 
kind, the cod ruſh on in ſuch numbers, that the 
| veſſels, which have no other baits but the offals 
of cod-fiſh, are obliged to take another poſition 
diſtant from that, where the good baits are uſed. 
When they find any fiſh in the cod's ſtomach, that 
is not digeſted, they make uſe of it for baits, and 
they are almoſt certain that it will turn out well. 
5 — e eee 
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On this account the fiſhermen open the cod*s belly, 
to take out whatever fiſh may be in its ſtomach. 
As there are found in the ſtomach of cods ſeveral 
forts of fiſh, ſuch as cruſtaceous fiſh, crabs, lob- 
ſters, ſhrimps, we may conclude, that ſuch kinds 
of fiſh are good baits. 
The fiſhermen of Picardy and Flanders called 2 
great quantity of frogs, with which they take cod, 
ost far from their ports. They hook them acroſs 
the legs, and, as they live a long time in water, they L 
allure the fiſh the better. Ou: 
On the ſame coaſts, as about. Boulogne, they 5 
take ſmall cod-fiſh with hooks baited with ſand- 
worms, or with herrings: and d mackercls both freſh | 
r — 
= Baſques find anchovies and pichardsn very 
7. | wax 8 
The fiſhermen of Iceland and Ireland, make 
uſe of muſcles, when herrings are wanting; and 
in the ſame caſe the Dutch bait their hooks with 
very ſmall freſh-water lawpreys, which * keep : 
alive in reſervoirs. . 
We read in the Natural Hiſtory of Iceland 15 
(T om. 1. page 167) that the-inhabitants look upon 
the fleſh of an animal, which has been juſt killed, 
as an excellent bait, and eſpecially the hearts of 
ſome birds. They ſay, that with ſuch a bait, 
twenty fiſhes can be taken, ſooner than one, with 
muy other bait. It is alſo ſaid, that there are ſome 


. ſpecies 
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. ſpecies of fiſh, of thegenus of cuttle-fi , chat make 
good baits. TD 
The Engliſh fiſh for herrings "y in the ſeaſon, 
on the coaſts of Newfoundland. But, as herrings 
become ſcarce there about the middle of June, 
they pick up afterwards a variety of whatever fmall 
| fiſh they can get for baits. 
As it is not poſſible to have this bait-fiſh freſh 


atall times, it is uſual to keep ſome of them corned, 
nor does the cod-fiſh reject them, particularly if 


Y care be taken to freſhen wem. before 7 are On 8 


to the ** 


> & the + preparation of Green Cod, that i is, Cod 
Salted, but not dried. | 


Cod. ii is prepared ſometimes. in the coun 
way, and ſometimes in the flat way, according to 


tube Dutch method; it is alſo ſalted either in bulk, 
or, in caſks and barrels. To diſtinguiſh theſe 
methods from one another, we ſhall call the cod, 
cured in the round and bulk manner, cod prepared 
according to the French method, and that, which 
zs prepared flat and in barrels, cod prepared accord- : 
1 ing to the Dutch v method. * 


Of certain commodities, drawn from 
Cod-fiſh. 


When the fiſhers intend to make rave, rogue, or 
+'oe, for the pilchard fiſhing, they lay aſide the peys 


Or 
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brroes to falt them. The roe is a bundle of 

eggs, wrapt up in a membrane or ſkin ; ſome of 

them weigh one or two pounds, rs g to the 
ſize of the cod; they are ſalted apart in barrels. 

| This roe is an excellent bait for pilchards ; the 

Baſques ſell it to the Spaniards of the coaſt of Biſ- 


cay, at the rate of from ſixty to one hundred ©" 


twenty livres per caſk, of about five cwt. The : 


| heart and ſpleen are ſometimes. kept for haits ; 
but the livers are always reſerved for the purpoſe 


of making oil. The reſt of the entrails are 
_ thrown away, except the air-bladders, or ſwims, 


which are laid by, and falted apart, together with 


— the tongues, and ſuch parts of the heads, as have 


not been conſumed "I the men. 


of the air-bladders, 2 called Swine, 0 or + 


round. 


This ſort of ſubſtance i is s found | in Granl kinds 


of fiſh, particularly i in the ſhaid, which is taken - 


| near Vienna, in ſurgeons, &c. and tis of this 
they make the fine iſinglaſs in Ruſſia. On the 

banks of Newfoundland glue, alſo has been made . 

of theſe ſwims, or zZounds; it is not as fine as what 

we get from Ruſſia, but ſtill it is very good. Take 

off the. ligaments about the ſwim, paſs a ſtring 

through it, and then dry it. This fort of glue is dear, 


and the cod-fiſhers would probably find more ad- 
5 F 2 vantage 


4 
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vantag ge in n gettin g - glue made of the ſwims, than | 
in falting them for ſale, in Europe ; for, when 
Hlted, they are not fit to make glue of. o 
make uſe of this glue, it muſt be broke in ſmall | 
pieces, then ſteeped for fome days in water, and 
afterwards boiled. The fwims of the largeſt fiſh 


* are . 


Remarks on "the French. manner of preparin L green | 
Cod. N 


As * as * cod i is opened, the large bone i is 
taken out, but they dont open it further than 


from the neck to the anus, or, as it is improperly = 


called, the navel. This is owing to the cuſtom = 
the French have of ſalting Newfoundland cod, ſo 

as that it may remain of a roundiſh form towards 
che tail, on which account it is called round cad. 
On the contrary, the Engliſh take out the whole 
Fe and Jplit open the cod in its full length, and 
tx prepare it flat. The Dutch Prepare it in the 
| fame manner, and barrel it up. The dry cod is 
alſo prepared ſometimes round and ſometimes flat, 
but of this we ſhall treat in the ſequel. 


| 7 he manner of falting Cid, in bulk, according 10 
the French method. 


"Is. give cod a firſt falting, take care to put as 


much falt as pofible in its body, then rub the 
whole 


engage ſkilful men for this employment, at a good 
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whole {kin with falt, and lay them in a particular 
part of the middle deck, or of the hold, 1 in ſuch a 
manner, that their tails lope downwards; cove 
them with A bed of falt, and lay others over if em 
and along ſide of the firſt. Lett them remain thu J 
piled together, fo that the water and blood may 
run off, for twenty-four or forty-cight hours, ac. 
cording as time will allow. Hts 
When the blood and water are ſufßciently ait 
charged, give the fiſh a full falting, for which. pur. 
poſe they are to be removed from the place they 
were in, and ranged in piles, in the middle deck, ar 
in the hold. To form theſe piles, or layers, make 
2 floor of pieces of wood, or of dry branches of 
trees, covered with matts, on which lay a bed of 
ſalt. The fuſt layer conſiſts of the offals, which 
| generally belong to the crew. Then place the cod- 
fiſh in rows, and between each layer throw a bed of 
ſalt, ſo as to prevent their touching one another; - 
however, there muſt not be too much fot as it 
would] injure the fiſh. 
_ " great « deal depends upon the {kill mY atten- 
| tion of the ſalters. The Normans and Bretons | 


ſalary, but ſome entruſt the ſhip-boys with it. 

In large veſſels, two men are employed, one of 
whom attends to the firſt ſalting, and the other, to 
the full one ; but in ſmall veſſels, one man does 
both; ſome of them place the large cod in the firſt 
rows, then the middling ones, and the {mall ones 
. ON 
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on the top; but the moſt of them neglect this 
precaution, which is very troubleſome, and of no 
at uſe. The tongues, heads, and zounds, are 
falted, and placed under the cod, as already ob- 
ſerved. But after the cod has been taken out at 
the landing place, they raiſe the tongues, and 
zounds in baſkets, and ſhake them in a kind of 


ſieve, fo as to throw off the overplus of falt. 


They are then put in barrels, wherein they _ 5 
a long time without being ſpoiled. 9 

When the tongues are to be drefſed foe table, 
: they muſt be firft ſteeped in water, to make them 


tender and freſh; but as to the Zounds, it is ſuffici- 


ent to waſh them. . 
_ © The Engliſh fiſhers, « on the Bank, give the cod, 
whether large or ſmall, only a half:falting, and 
ſend them in ſmall veſſtls to ſhore, where, after 
” having waſhed and ſteeped them for a ſhort time, 
they let them dry a little, and then give them: a 
full n if _ intend to | make ry c. cod. 


"Remark: on the — quality / Gr reen Cod. 
Beſides the attention neceſſary i in ſalting cod, 


the good quality of it depends upon ſeveral other 
circumſtances. 1. Cod, like all other fiſh, is 
flabby and bad, in the time of ſpawning. 2. 
Nothing can be falted as well in hot, as in cool 
weather. 3. The fiſhermen fay, that in certain 
ſeaſons, the cod feed upon mire, or weeds, that 

| float 
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float on the water, and which make them of a 
bad quality ; and that, the beſt ſeaſons for falting 
are, ſpring and autumn. 4. In winter, beſides 
the danger of being ſurrounded with ice, there is 
only ſmall cod. to be found. 5. The choice of 
falt is alſo an important conſideration. Tis gene- 
rally imagined, that old French falt, that has loſt 
its ſharpneſs and bitterneſs, is preferable to white 
alt, and that it gives the cod a delicacy, which is 
more to be valued, than the whiteneſs cauſed by 
: other 0 of ſalt. 


e Salt brought back after the Nbg ſeo 


| Salt is often brought back from the bank of 
Newfoundland. It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts ; | 

te one is called new ſalt, the other ald fat 
New falt is that, which had been carried out, 

and not been made uſe of. The fiſhermen fay, 
that this ſalt contracts a bad quality, and that its 
ſtrength is weakened by having been kept at ſea, 

and they aſſert, that ſeveral perſons have loſt their 
cargoes on account of their having uſed this ſort 


of ſalt, and that, at leaſt, it makes the cod red, e 


which the purchaſers dont like. 
It is probable, that the cauſe of ſome cargoes 
being ſpoiled, was not the uſe of this falt, but, 
that the fiſh had been taken and falted in a bad 
ſeaſon. When trade was carried on with the 
8 North, this falt uſed to ſell as high as the other, 


and 
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and it is uſed at preſent with good ſucceſs for ſalt- 
Ing herrings. 

It appears, alſo, that this fort of falt ale 
improved, by expoſing it to the air and fun, or 
by putting it under ſheds. As falt, which has 
been kept in the holds of veſſels, imbibes a great 
deal of moiſture, it has leſs ſtrength than dry falt. 


| Beſides, dry falt, by attracting the moiſture of che 


fiſh, contributes more to its preſervation, than 
_ damp falt can do. By the name of old ſalt, they 
underſtand falt, which has been made uſe of in 
falting cod, and which remains after unloading the 
| cargoes, It is fit only for ſalting hides, yet, ſome 
people make uſe of it for other purpoſes, by mix- 


” ing it with new falt, and ſometimes they barter it 


| for new "a giving t three barrels for one. 


Oo the Ont of Cod b. 


The Lelanders colle& the cod's livers with great 
care, and put them in caſks, wherein they fer- 
ment and melt, for about {tx weeks, after which, 
they take out the oil. They often mix it with 


whale oil, without | bolling; ; but afterwards, they 


boil the groſs part, and extract from it an inferior 
ſort of oil, which they mix with other oils of the 
ſame ſort, and call it thran brun. The whole of 
it is fold to Daniſh-merchantss z. 


my 


4 1 
1 
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Cod, 8 maſt be de Fa rag 
| be white, firm, not ſpotted, and not have a bad 


ſtore-houſes. It keeps very well until ſpring, but 
| boat pales. They have, ee wary. good | 
| cod the whole year round in the northern provin- 
| ces of France but it cannot bear the heat of the 


| South, much leſs that of the Levant. Therefore, 


green cod mult be conſumed in France, and as it is 
much eſteemed, it often happens, that there is = 
a ſufficiency of it, and that they are obliged to 
. have recourfe to foreigners for a further ſupply. . 
In July and Auguſt, the French are ſupplied 


Voith excellent cod, cured in the north of Ireland, 


and Scotland, * in the German | 


- : ſea, Ke. ; 


— 


y & the preparation of © Green Ges, according. to the 


"a the Pr part of the a | 
. fiſhers prepare cod-fiſh in the round manner, as - 


| before deſcribed, there are ſome of them, howe- 


ver, who cut it flat, and falt it in caſæs and bar- 
rels, which we have called the Dutch method. 


When 


ſmell. It muſt be kept in cool, but not damp, 


— — 
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When they take a cod, they do not immediate- 
ly take out the tongue ; nor do they open it to 


take out the ſtomach. They throw it behind 
them on the deck, and men, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
prepare it, take off the head, and hang up the fiſh, 
with its tail downwards, by a hook, to a ſtake fix- 
dd for that purpoſe in the back part of the veſſel. 
The tongue is the only part of the head, that they 


reſerve for fale. Having taken off the head, and d 


let the blood flow out, they open the fiſh as far as 
: = 2 or navel, and take out the entrails for 


They alſo open the ſtomach, to get whate- 


ver 1 be in it fit forbait. The crew ſometimes 
dreſs what they eall cod's tripes, which are no- 
1 thing elſe but the ſtomach, which they waſh ang 
beat, as if waſhing linen. They hang it up for a 
couple of days, and then waſh it again, and boil 
1 but indifferent food. 


The livers are carefully reſerved, for the fake 


| of the oil ; and as to the ſwims, or zounds, they 
take out only thoſe of the large fiſh. 


They fplit the fiſh in its whole length, and take 


out allthe large bone, except a ſmall part of it to- 
wards the tail, and clip the ends of the fins. A 


boy then waſhes it in a tub full of ſea-water, 1 . 


all the blood i is got out : when waſhed, ? tis left to 


drip in a baſket. 
Before the fiſh have quite done Hi they 
are packed 1n barrels, and a little falt is thrown 
upon them. Care is taken to put more falt in 
their 
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their bellies than elſewhere. They are left for 
two days in this ſtate, after which they are pour- 
ed into tubs, and waſhed in their brine. Then 
they are let drip again, and packed anew, in 
the barrels, in ſuch a manner, that a bed of ſalt, 
and a bed of fiſh, are placed alternately. They 

are preſſed very cloſe together, and, when thus 
made up, are in a ſtate to be ſent to France, or 
elſewhere, where they are to undergo ſome new 

ny as we ſhall explain. 


E the barrelin 8 of Cad. ih, as it is prod wr 


at 7 Teport, in France. 


Wen the veſſels arrive, they ſet apart fuch 
barrels of fiſh, as have loſt their brine, and want 


fo be falted again. However, the whole cargo is 
| lodged in ſtore-houſes, where it remains, until the 


ſtmem at the ſame time. There muſt be alſo ſome 


barrels are to be re- packed. Beſides large ſtore- 
houſes, and a place for keeping ſalt, there muſt be 
a ſpacious ſhed, provided with large tubs, two 
feet four inches high, and ſix or ſeven feet in dia- 
meter, ſo that fix or ſeven women can waſh fiſh in 


benches to let the fiſh drip, as will be explained 

hereafter, and a preſs for the purpoſe of . 
the cod cloſe together, in the barrels. 

The fiſh having been ſalted and barreled twice 

at ſea, are now to be barreled and ſalted a third 

time, ſo as to prepare them for ſale, and to make 


keep 
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keep good for a long time. The greateſt part of 
this operation, which wy call dry falting, is = 
to the women. 
Into one of the large TY 45 or 46 barrels of 
| 2 are emptied together with their brine; when 
there is not brine enough in the barrels, they make 
new, with falt diſſolved in water; for there muſt 
de brine enough to cover the fiſh. wy 
Ihe women, that are around the large tub, wth 
| the cod, fiſh by fiſh. This is done by holding 
them with the left hand againſt the fide of the 
tub, ſo as to keep them dipped in the brine, and 
by rubbing them with a ſmall broom, in the right 
hand, taking care not to injure the ſkin ; hav- 
5 ing repeated this operation, three or four times, 5 
they put thoſe, that are waſhed, in heaps, in the 55 
; ſame large tub, which contains the brine. 
Then they take out the fiſh, that have been 
thus waſhed, and holding them by the tail, dip 
them four or five times in the veſſel full of freſh | 
water. When this water becomes falt, they pave 
it out and renew the water. 2 
After about a barrel and a half of cod has been 
thus waſhed i in the brine, and twice in freſh water, 
a woman takes them one by one, and examines 
them. With a knife ſhe takes off all the blood, that 
may have remained on them, and every thing elſe, 
that might injure the fiſh, as to its quality and 
whiteneſs. She waſhes them again, if neceſſary, 
and then the cod is in a condition to be left to 
drip 
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drip on the benches or frames. Theſe benches 
are made of ſtrong ſhingles, laid upon thick 
_ planks, that ferve for ſtocks. A little opening is 
left between the ſhingles, for the flowing off of the 
Vater, that drops from the fiſh. 
The floor under the ſhed is paved and ſloping, 


ſo as that all the water, that falls, may flow off i into 


a channel. 
kf the ſhingles, „laid over the Wande touch the 
wall, that part is lined with planks, to prevent the 
gravel from falling upon the fiſh. | 
As to the manner of arranging the kth, they 
double up ſome of them, leaving the fleſhy part 


inſide, and the ſkin outſide. Theſe are placed 


| longways, : at the back part of the edifice, to ſerve. 
as pillows for the others, which are laid croffways 

8 on the boards. The fiſh, that are thus laid croſs- 
ways, and that form the pile, are ſo placed, that 
towards the head they are elevated on the pillows, 
while the tails incline downwards, forming an 
angle of about forty- five degrees. They form a 
pile, by laying divers beds of fiſh, one over the 


other, with this precaution, however, that in the 


firſt bed, which lies immediately on the ſhingles, 
the ſkin is undermoR, and the fleſhy part upper- 
moſt, whereas, in all the other beds, the fleſhy 
part is placed undermoſt, and the ſkin uppermoſt, 
to prevent the air's acting upon the fleſh, which 
— make it yellow. 


In 
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In this manner, beds of cod are arranged, ſo as 
to form a pile of thirty, forty, or fifty barrels, in 
ſhort, of as many as can be got ready in one day ; 
and on the next day, the ſame operation is recom- 

menced. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the fiſh, which i is in 
the lower part of the piles, is, as it were, under a 
preſs, : and that it drips better than that, which is 
in the upper part; on this account, after three or 
four days the piles are changed, fo as to place un- 


dermoſt, what was uppermoſt before. It is of 


great conſequence to keep the fiſh from the ſun- 
ſhine, even when it is in barrel, on which account . 
all theſe operations are carried on under a ſhed. 
Eight days after, when the cod has dripped 
enough, it is put into barrels, that have ſeveral 
holes near the rim, for the purpoſe of letting out 
"the brine, formed by the ſalt that is put into them; 
but, before this is done, the fiſh is weighed : for, 


nn France, every barrel muſt contain 260olb. of 


— fiſh, (fixteen ounces to the pune and Ly Ib. 
of white ſalt. 


When wei ;ghin g the fiſh, they ſort hw 1 
ſuch as are ſmall, poor, red, or ſpoiled, are 


hid aſide; they keep, however, thoſe that are not 


very ſmall, as it is uſual to fell this fort of fiſh 
by the pound. It is afterwards carried under 
the ſhed to be barreled, which is done in the fol- 
omg manner. 


The 
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The women, whoſe buſineſs it is to barrel the 
cod, begin the operation by putting a couple of 


handfuls of falt in the bottom of the barrel, and 
then a little falt on the fleſhy part of the fiſh. They 
turn up the gills, and adapt the fiſh to the interior 


form of the barrel. Two pieces of cod, form nearly 


a bed; they cover it with a little ſalt, and continue 
to wake up ſuch beds of fiſh and ſalt, alternately. : 
When the barrel is half full, the cooper puts = 


| falſe bottom on the fiſh, and jumps upon it. Hav- 


ing preſſed them well, he takes off the falſe bot- 


tom, and the women continue to fill up the barrel. 


It happens very often, that they are obliged to pile 
up the fiſh, to make the proper weight, higher 
than the brim of the barrel, in which caſe, they 
7 make uſe of a ſort of preſs, which acts upon a falſe 
bottom, until the fiſh is preſſed down to the pro- 
| per level. The falſe bottom i is then taken off; the 
women throw what remains of the forty Ib. of falt 
on the pile; and the cooper cloſes up the barrel. 
Ihe whole operation terminates with piercing 
eight holes between the firſt and ſecond hoop. 
Through theſe holes they run ſome packthread, 
which is faſtened, with a leaden mark, ſtamped e 
with a ſeal. This is done by a perſon named, 
the Commiſſary of the Salt Ferme, or at leaſt, in 
bis preſence, to ſhew that the barrel has been pro- 
perly made up, and that the due quantity of ſalt 


has been mod. 
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Of the method of barreling Cod at Dunkirk. 


Although the Dunkirk method differs but lit- 
tle from that already deſcribed, yet, as ſome little 
precautions may contribute very much to the good 
quality of cod, it will not be amils to give a ſhort 
account of it. 8 


> ſoon as the cod are wh, and brought * 
D deck, they cut off the heads, to make them bleed, 


and that the fleſh may become the whiter. Then, - 


| they open them in almoſt the whole length, and take 
out the large bone, leaving only a a ſmall part of it at 
the tail, in the ſame manner as flat cod i is opened, f 
according to the Dutch method. The fiſh is 
then put into a tub full of freſh water, in which 


tit is waſhed, and all the blood taken out, by rub- 


bing it with a ſmall broom. After this, it is put 


* info a baſket, and left to drip for a quarter, « or 


[ half an hour. 
The fiſhis then wh out and put into barrels; 
the ſkinny part is always placed undermoſt, and 


” they throw upon each fiſh a ſmall plateful of white 
falt. In this firſt barreling, they generally uſe 


four barrels of falt, for every fourteen barrels of 
cod. 
The fiſh 3 in thi falt "OR or four days, 
which produces as much brine as ſerves to waſh © 
it, after it is taken out of theſe barrels, to be put 
anew into others. In this ſecond barreling, a very 
{mall quantity of falt is ſcattered between the fiſh, 


5 | 
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and whin the barrel is full, they pour into it about 
a quart of ſtrong brine. In this operation, they 
uſe a barrel of falt, for every fourteen barrels of 


fh. This quantity, viz. of fourteen barrels, 
makes what they call a lot. 


Each barrel contains from thirty to fifty fihes, 


and weighs above 3oolb. After the ſecond bar- 


| reling, they cloſe up the barrels, and depoſit them 
in the hold of the veſſel,” FR 


Of! barrelled cad, med is ; fd 3 in brine. 
When the ſhips | arrive at Dunkirk, the fiſh i Is 


taken out of the barrels, and waſhed in new brine, 
ſeparating the large, well conditioned, and fit for 

 fale, from thoſe, that are ſmall, or are any way 
ſpoiled. | Theſe laſt are put into barrels _ and 


fold as an inferior ſort of fiſh. 


_ this third barreling they uſe from: N to 
_ twenty-five Ib. of white falt, and when the bar- 
rels are full, they cloſe them up and pour in ſome 


5 ſtrong brine, through the bang-hote, after which Fl 


he fiſh f is fit for ſale. 


* 


07 dry ſalted Cod, in barrels. 


For cod, barreled in the * way, they — . 
the method we have juſt deſcribed, until they arrive 


in port. The cod is then taken out of the barrels, 


and the good ſeparated from the bad. As they 
| G = take 
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take them out, they 
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waſh them in tubs, and then 
place them on floping boards, with their tails 
againſt one another. Having thus left them to 
drip for ſeyeral days, they make them up in caſks, 
or barrels, and throw ſome white ſalt upon them, 
after which they make ſeveral holes in the bottoms = 


32 


of the barrels to let out the brine, formed by the 


{ture of the £ih, and then ſtop up t 
The fiſhermen of Grandville, Who 
great bank, to accommodate their friends, make 

choice of ſmall cod of two or three Ib. weight, 


; barrels. 5 


which are more delicate than the large ones, and 


put them in barrels, throwing ſome ſalt upon 
them, without cutting them in pieces. As they are 
kent from the contact of the air, they remain freſh : 
for 8 time. The Grandville fiſhermen never 
prepare co Ain brine. Small cod is uſually neglet. 
ed, as a Ply amor; but it appears, that, if 

key were prepared in this manner, they would 

bear a e on ad -count of their delicacy. 


A 


o the Palice of Dunkirk; wi. b regard to 
barreling. 


The magiſtrates. of Dunkirk law eſtabliſhed the 
followin g regulations : 
r. The barrels muſt be made of good oak, and 
_ muſt be at leaſt twelve ſtaves to each bar- 


rel. They muſt contain one hundred and thirty 


pints, Paris meaſure, and the firſt letter ofthe maſter = 
5 cooper 's 


on the 


red hot iron: They are then to be inſpected by 


the warden of the coopers, who puts the mark of 
the city upon them, and is allowed for — 


every barrel. 
2. The empty barrels muſt weigh! about chit, 


dred and twelve lb. of fiſh. 


3 . For preparing fiſh in this manner, it requires = 
from forty to fifty Ib. of white ſalt, in brine, ſo 
that the groſs weight of the barrel i is to be about 


three hundred and eighty-eight Ib. 


4. The barrels for cod, in dry al, mt wh, 


when empty, thityy or thirty-one Ib. "wh al 
: others. 


3 They muſt contain thei hundred Ib. of fiſh, 5 


from which the old brine has run off, and thirty- 

| ſeven, or thirty-eight Ib. of ſalt, fo that the grofs 

weight of a barrel of cod, in dry falt, muſt be 
about three hundred and by b © 


6. The men, who make up the barrels, muſt 


; ſeparate the cod, fit for ſale, from ſuch as are ſmall 
| Poor, black, yellow, or otherwiſe injured, which 
are to be put into other barrels, marked with the* 


word REBUT, that-is, refuſe, or, traſh. 
7. Theſe men muſt be ſworn. The number of 
them is fixed at thirty, and their ſalary at five ſous” 
per barrel, whether the barreling be in brine, or 
G 2 in 


en 


or thirty-one Ib. (ſixteen ounces to the IB.) and, 
when the cod is put into them, in the moiſt or brine 
way, they muſt not contain leſs than theee . | 
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in dry ſalt. They dont form a corporation, and 
every trader can _ whichſoever of them he 
= — | 


8. To prevent any aa from eluding the ex- 
ecution of theſe orders, he muſt mark the barrel 
of his own ſalting, with the firſt letter of his name. 
N. B. Theſe regulations refer merely to the 
laſt barreling and ſalting, which takes place after 
the ſhips arrive in port, and have — to do 
with mw prior IS | 


07 the rela tive | ghd 74 green Cod, prepared Fes 
, according to the methods de Nie. 


| The green cod of Newfoundland, prepared as be- - 
:” fore, i is much eſteemed in France, when it is new; 
but, according as it grows old, it loſes its value, ſo 


that towards the middle of Lent, when the warm 22 


weather begins to ſet in, it is looked upon as a very 
common kind of fiſh. The preference is then 

given to barreled cod, that has been prepared 
accordin g to what we have called the Dutch 
method. 
Some people ai dy barreled cod, wks 
it is whiter ; but as the whiteneſs only proceeds 
from the uſe of white ſalt, it makes the fiſh tough, 
and even changes the taſte of it. The chief rea- 


ſon why barreled cod ſells well, is, that it keeps 


better, and therefore, about the middle of Lent, 


it is preferred to the other, althou sh. at firtt, it 
was not as delicate. 


Cod 
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Cod, barreled in brine, is conſidered more deli- 
cate than that, which is barreled in dry ſalt: ſeve- 
ral perſons, however, prefer the ſecond ſort, be- 
cauſe, in dreſſing it for table, it ſwells, whereas 
the firſt ſort ſhrinks. 

As fmall cod, at leaſt that of a middling fre, is 


more delicate than the overlarge kind, and as 


: make choice of ſmall cod, and falt them in barrels, 


every one allows, that the old falt of Browage is 
better for cod than white ſalt, the Dunkirk traders 


and in brine, with Brouage falt. Such fm all cod 
keeps longer, is more delicate, and ſells at a 
| higher price, than that made up in blu. 


In Flanders, they have a particular method of 
preparing ſome cod, which they take on their 
coaſts ; it is ſaid to be preferable to freſh cod, ” 
it has a little reliſh of falt, that makes it very 


pleaſing. It is called Andolium; they fay it is 


prepared in this manner. The fiſh is put, alive, 

into a tin veſſel, and killed, by throwing a great 
deal of ſalt over it and under it. It keeps but for 
a fortnight at moſt, but, if dreſſed for table, in 


the 1 manner of freſh cod, it is ſaid to be delicious, 


2 
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7 the prijoration of green Cod, in | Nv = 
countries, which hs called ABERDEEN, * AB- 


BERDAHA, 0 


The author of the General 1 Hiſtory of Iceland 

is of opinion, that this name of Aberdeen, We. 
comes from the town of Aberdeen, in Scotland, 
where he ſuppoſes, that cod was firſt prepared 1 in 


the manner we are going to deſcribe. 


In northern countries, there are various me- 

tbods of curing cod; ſome people cut off the 
head, and take out the large bone; others leave 

the head, and prepare it along with the reſt of the 


fiſh; but the general mode uſed in thoſe coun- : 


tries is, to dry the fiſh without falting it. Howe- 
ver, they prepare a ſmall quantity in the * ; 
way, of which we ſhall now treat. . 
. method of making Abberdahn, or n L 

is as follows. When the cod is brought into the 


fiſhing boats, they cut off the heads, and gut them - 


as far as the anus, without ſplitting them into two 
pieces They then carry them to land, and 


throw ſome of the country falt upon them; after : 


which, they waſh them in ſea water, or in brine, 
and falt them anew in barrels, with Spaniſh, or 
Portugueſe ſalt. This cod is not near as good as 
that of Newfoundland, not only on account of the 
falt which they uſe, (of which hereafter) but 

Unkewiſe, 


ans, on account of the trade they carry on wid 
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| likewiſe, becauſe, in Norway, they rut the green 
cod badly, ſo that its fleſh is often red with blood: 
They give it a firſt falting, in large tubs, and bay- 
ing left it for eight days in this brine, they lay the 
fiſlr in heaps, over one another, until the brine has: 
dript of; it is then pat into batrels with coarſe 
| Portugueſe ſalt. This method might be very good; 

if they had the attention to waſh the fiſh, ge] it 
was barreled. 5 
Norway produces : a great deal of alt, Nan it is 
fit only for the firſt ſalting, which ferves to make 


the fleſh firm, and to ſoak the blood. The laſt 


and real falting, which preſerves the fiſh, muſt be 
done with French, Spaniſh, or Portugueſe ſalt ; 
the haſt is more commonly uſed by the Norwegi- | 


Spain and Portugal. The inhabitants of Den- 
mark, Holſtein, and of the countries bordering: on 
| the Elbe, make uſe of white Hamburgh falt, 
although it is ſuppoſed: to have little ſtrength, 
The caſks, in which they put their cod, are of 
deal, and are of a much worſe make than the 
Dutch; and they often put bad cod, and even 
| _ other ſorts of fiſh; in the middle of them, between 
the better ſort of fiſh, which is Placed: at both 
The Dutch, that-fiſh for cod in the * | 
ſeas, prepare it better than the Norwegians. They 
cut off the heads, and open the cod as fur as the 
anus; and, after a firſt ſalting, to make the fleſh 
> | B | frm 
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firm, they arrange it in barrels, with coarſe falt, 
one layer over another. Thus they make what 
is called Abberdahn, which is more eſteemed 
than that of the Norwegians, although both me- 
 thods are nearly the fame; but the Dutch abber- 
dabn is prepared with more care and ET 5 
and with better falt. | 


07 Albin 8 fir Cod, near Leland. 
Several French traders go to Iceland, to an for 


04 We have obſerved already, that the tra- 


ders of Olonne, who go to Newfoundland, ſet out 


as ſoon as poſſible, and that they often return to 


France, without having completed their cargo, on 
account of the great profit ariſing from the ſale of 
new cod. But ſhips cannot fail fo ſoon for Ice- 
land, becauſe of the great dangers from the ice. 
They uſually ſet out from Normandy 1 in the be- 
ginning of March, and return in September and 
October, or ſometimes ſooner. A veſſel of ſixty 
or ſeventy tun, can bring back one thouſand, or 
one thouſand two hundred barrels of coc. 
On the bank of Newfoundland, the fiſhery i Bm 
carried on at ſirty or eighty leagues from land, 
but at Iceland they fiſh in ſight of land. As cod 
is uſually larger far out at ſea, than it is near ſhore, 
the Newfoundland cod is generally larger than 


that of Iceland, but not ſo grey, or ſo much 


ſpotted. It is, however, the ſame fiſh, and the 
Iceland cod is of a very good quality. 


Such 
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Suck a veſſel, as we have mentioned, carries thir- 
teen men, beſides fome boys. They take out 
from one hundred and fifty, to one hundred and 

' ſixty barrels of white Portugueſe falt, which has 
been refined at Naples, near „ in 
7 Picardy. | 
This ſort of cod is prepared much in the * 
| manner as the Dutch abberdahn, and uſually ſells 
for one-fourth, or one-third, more e than that, which 
is falted | in bulk. S gr 1 


075 wateri 7 * Ced for market. = 


i watering cod, ſalt water is Pele r 
5 freſh water be uſed, it muſt be changed often, as, 
otherwiſe, the fiſh would contract a bad ſmell, on 


4 which account, running water is preferable to any | 


07 grapplin g for Cod. 


When there happens to be a ſkul, or ſhoat of. 
cod, if the fiſhermen have not bait, or if the fiſh 


will not bite, they throw. out their fiſhing hooks 
at random, taking care at the ſame time, not to let 
| the hooks touch the bottom. The fiſh, de- 
ceived by the brightneſs of the metal, are apt to 
bite, and it often happens, that ſome of them 
are drawn up. But as they throw out, and draw in 
the lines at random, without Waiting until the fiſh 
have 
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have bit, the hooks frequently ſtick in vari- 
. ous parts of the cod's bodies, ſome of which are 
| drawn up, and others eſcape wounded. A much 
greater number is wounded than is drawn up, and 
many of thoſe, that are fo wounded, either die, 
which is a loſs to the fiſhery, or, by their bleeding, 
frighten the other fiſh, which quit the place. 
This. mode of fiſhing, therefore, ſhould not be 
allowed, except in ſome rare inſtances. The rea- 


ſon of its being called grappling is, that, in the 


boat, each man has too lines, which he throws out, 
and draws up, alternately, at each ſide of the boat, 
to right and left, as faſt as poſſible, ſo that the 
whole action and operation is ſomewhat fimilar to 
that which is uſed in mowing, and is therefore 


called by the French, faux, or ſoythe fiſhing ; we 
have pamedtit grappling. 4 


os the Weather nol 22 for fihing 


The beſt time to fiſh for cod, and FI every 


fort of hook fiſhing | is, when there is a mizling 


rain, and a covered ſky, with a breeze from 
8. W. or S. S. W. Cod is not apt to take the 
bait, when the ſky 1 is clear. Cloudy weather is 


: more favourable. 


Ho 
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How to make what they call Pine Cod. 


' To prepare cod in this manner, when the fiſh 
is more than half dry, it is laid out on the ſtrand 
in cloudy weather, with the fleſby part upper- 
moſt. Having imbibed ſome moiſture, it is laid in 
heaps for ſome days, whereby it grows warm al 
tender, after which, it is expoſed to the ſunſhine, 
until it Becomes quite dry. It acquires a ſort af 
ſmoaky colour, but it is more delicate than white 
cod, although the mw of the Levant ** the 
white kind, 
As this preparation — upon a if ght fer- 
mentation, it is plain, that cod, which has been 
| heaped up, before it was well dried, becomes ten- 
der and delicate in the ſame manner; on which 
account, at the unloading of the cargoes, there 
is often found ſome pine cod, though it had not 


been * nn 


oF THE COD FISHERIES IN THE NORTH, AND. 
or VARIOUS METHODS OF CURING COD. 


There is fearce any * taken in the Mediterra- 
nean. There is fome found on the weſtern coaſts 
of 
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of France, but; it is more abundant in the Ger. 
man ſea, eſpecially at the North of Scotland and 
Ireland. There is, however, a much greater quan- 


| tity of it in North America, as alſo in the North 
of Europe, at Iceland, Shetland, Greenland, 
Denmark, Norway, Ruſſia, &c. 


Anderſon, in his natural hiſtory of Iceland, 3 


multiplies the different ſpecies of cod-fiſh too much. 
The Northern words Dor/ch and Torfh, are gene- 
rical denominations of all ſorts of of the 
genus of the Aſellus, gadus, or cod, which, how- 
ecver, does not prevent the application of theſe 
names, in a particular manner, to one ſpecies, 
fraather than to another. Mr. Horrebows, who 
lived for ſeveral years in Iceland, aſſerts, that the 
Torſi of the northern fiſhers, is the ſame as the 
Cabillaud of the Dutch, 1 Aſellus major vulgaris ) 
and that the Torſchet, or Ti/ling of the Icelanders, i Rn” 
— 0 diminutive of Torſt, that i is, young T orſh, which 
is called Bergen fiſh, in Denmark. He adds, 
that the Torfh, of a middle ſize, i is called Titthing, 
in Iceland, and Mittel-dorſch, in Denmark. Ac- 
| cording to him, there are three ſorts of cod near 
Iceland; the firſt ſort, which they call dorſch, is 
- beſt, and is known in Denmark, under the 
name of Kabliau; the middle fort is called in 
Iceland, Stuttingen, and the ſmall kind, Ti/fing. 


Theſe three ſpecies are allowed to be torfts of dif- 
ferent ages, and do not differ from each other, but 


in their ſize. He 0 alſo, that the lingen, or 


ling 
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ling, which is called lit, by the Icelanders, and 
de, by the Norwegians, is the gſellus longus, 
which is likewiſe a ſpecies of tort, but longer and 
leſs thick than the other kind. We may, there- 
fore, conclude, that, according to M. Horrebows, 

the torſt, or cabillaud, that is, our common cod, 
is the fitteſt fiſh for making the different ſorts of 
ſtockfiſh, whereof we intend to treat; beſides the 
ſtockfiſh, that is made with lize, mee Dc. 
which ſeem to be fiſhes of the genus of melrvelt, 5 

* Se. 


Of the 22 * the Dutch, En gli yy French, ; 
Dc. may carry on in the Northern ſeas, toge- 


ther with a gm idea 1 their * and 
trade. 


People of all nations may fiſh in the northern El. 
ſeas, provided they keep at certain diſtances from 
land; for, the Icelanders, Norwegians, &c. will 1 

not allow foreigners to come near ſhore to pre- 
pare their fiſh, on which account they are oblig- 
ed to cure their cod in the. green way. If, how- 
ever, any veſſels have been damaged, they are al- 

| lowed to enter port for the purpole of refitting ; 

but they are watched, to prevent the curing of 

fiſh on land. Accordingly, all the foreign fiſhers 
make up their fiſh 1 in the green way, in barrels. 


In 


' 

| 

| 

| 

{1 

: :; 
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In ſome places, the fiſhery can be carried on 


carly in the year, ſometimes, as early as the 


month of January ; the traders, that go to thoſe 


| ſeas, can get the ſtart of the Newfoundland 
fiſhers, who cannot eſtabliſh themſelves on the 


bank; before April or May ; but then the traders 
ſhould agree among themſelves, that, as ſoon as be- 


| tween them all they had caught enough for one 
cargo, the veſſel ſhould be diſpatched to the 5 . 
where they intend to diſpoſe of it. | 
dme moſt uſual places forScarrying on this 
fiſhery, are Iceland, Ferol, Shetland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Kola in Ruſſia. But one of the 
beſt ſituations for foreigners, is a bank, or 
reef, between the ſmall iſland of Ingland, and 
the coaſt of Futland, which, being very elevated, 


defends them from ſtorms. The Engliſh, French, | 


Dutch, Hamburghers, &c. go to the North, not 
_ only to fiſh for cod, but likewiſe to purchaſe that, 
which has been taken and cured by the inhabitants 


of thoſe countries. Some French traders go with 


ſmall veſſels of, from twenty to fifty tons burden, 
but theſe dont go farther than Shetland, where, 
beſides fiſhing themſelves, they barter proviſions ] 
for fiſh. They ſet out about the latter end of 


April, and return about the latter end of July. 
The Dutch, beſides the trade, which they carry 
on with the Icelanders, and other nations of the 
North, hill in the Iceland and Shetland fea, They 

make . 
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make up the fiſh in barrels, and on their return 
they often continue the fiſhery on Dogger's-bank 
until winter, unleſs they go to Yarmouth, in Sep- 
tember, to fiſh for herrings. | 

| __ _ The traders of Yarmouth ſet out for this fiſh- 
_ ery with the ſame ketches, that they make uſe of 
for the herring-fiſhery, having twelve men on 
board. They are but a ſhort time running to 
Iceland, and Shetland, where they barter goods 
for ſtock-fiſh, and take a ſituation for fiſhing at 
fifteen or twenty leagues diſtance from the Ork- 

ney Iſlands, where they remain for ſome weeks. 


T bey uſually c cut their cod — and cure it in 
bulk. 


on this fiſhery in the North, fiſh alſo for herrings, 
3 &c. which ſerve them for bait, 


- Of « curing cod. 4% in 5 North, as prath ifed ty 
the inhabitants of thoſe countries. 


The Werten fiſhers prepare ſome green cod 
in barrels, and with falt ; they call it kipphſb*; 
- differs but little from what the Dutch call by the 
ſame name, or by that of Abberdan, and is pre- 
pared by the Danes in the following manner. 
When the cod are brought on ſhore, they cut off 
5 the 


* M. Hanmdous derives Hipp-fiſh, gam 8 which 
figniſies ſtones, becauſe the fiſh is covered with ſtones. 


The Englih, Dutch, and Wen d who carry Oo 
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the heads, open them, take out the entrails, and the 

large bone, and then put them into veſſels, where 
they are ſteeped eight days in ſtrong brine, made 
with French falt, if they have any, or, if not, 
with Portugueſe ſalt. Then they take them out 


of the brine, and lay them one over another, to 


let the brine drop out. They even put them under 
— ſort of preſs, formed of boards, covered with 

ſtones, and then barrel them with the largeſt Por- 
tugueſe ſalt they can procure. This method is 
very good, according as it is practiſed by the 


— Danes, but not ſo when practiſed by the Iceland- 


ers, who cut the fiſh, and go through the whole 
; proceſs ſo "Ons that their 0p fiſh is Little 
eſteemed. 
The difficulty of procurin g aſks en this | 


Icelanders, and particularly the inhabitants 1 
Norway, from Drontheim, to a degree of latitude | 


above Bergen, to cure fiſh in a manner called 
plat- fiſb (or flat fiſh,) which comes near the dry 
cod prepared in N orth America, but with- 
out being near ſo white or good, becauſe proper 
care is not taken to extract the blood. In curing 
| plat fiſh, they ſometimes leave the heads, and | 


at other times cut them off. Having emptied and 


waſhed the fiſb, which they ſplit open entirely, 
they ſteep them for half a day in water, to let the 
blood flow out, after which they waſh them a ſe- 
cond time, and leave them heaped up with Spaniſh 

_ falt for three days. Then they make them up in 
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new piles, to let the brin#run: of; and when the 
fiſh is become ſomewhat firm, they put it for ſome 
time under prefles, to flatten it, and to preſs out 
the brine ſtill more. And laſt of all, they lay it 
out on rocks, or other places, where it 18 epa i 
to the cool air. 
As the Shethinddeakave but ſmall boats, and the 
ſea ſurrounding their iſland is ſubje& to ſtorms, 
they cannot fiſh in winter, but make flack-fiſh, of 
what they take in ſummer, which is prepared 
much like the lat. above mentioned. They 
corn it with white Scotch ſalt, and having left it to 
drip, lay it out on rocks. They preſerve the 
heads, which they ſplit open and ſalt; when the 
heads are dried like the reſt of _ fiſh, _ r | 
very well. | 
The fiſh, aac has 2 a faking; is more tender 
| than that dried without falt. It keeps alſo for a 
long time, is more eſteemed, and ſells dearer than : 
the other. wo — 1 a N 


07 8 jock bh, „ er Ab dried without fat. 


| The word ſock Ah, which i is a compound of 
two German words, viz. fach, which ſignifies 
wood or ſtick, and jb, is a generical term for 
fiſh, that, by drying alone, becomes as hard as a 
flick, and is uſed in all the northern languages, to 
ſignify every fort of fiſh, which is preſerved with- 
HI out 
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-ont*falt; merely by being dried. The Norwegi- 
ans; and the fiſners of the Baltic, dry almoſt all 
the fiſſi they take, by hanging it by the tail, over 
ſtoves, with a cord fixed to the cieling of their cab- 
| bins; and the fiſh, dried in this manner, (which 
* might be called ſmoked #/b,) as well as that, 
FE © : the wind, is called Hock fiſh, without 
diſtinction. | 

| Rondelet 455 8 that the merchants of A 
. have ſhewn him, under the name of ſtock-fiſh, all 
| forts of fiſh dried in the air, or with ſmoke, fach _ 

as rays, ſoles, plaices, turbots, &c. Stock ld, there- 

fore, is not a particular ſpecies of fiſh, as ſome _ 
authors have imagined ; it is from the method W- 

ol preparing it, that this name is given indiſcrimi- 

nately to every ſort of fiſh. The Dutch mer- 

_ "chants, however, do not provide any other ſtock- = 

fiſh, but torſch, or cod; and in the French provin- - 
7 ces, no other fiſh is known- under the name " 
| ſtock-fiſh, but cod, dried without falt. Beſides the 
g9enerical name of Hock. Ho, there are ſome other 
| names uſed in the North, owing to the different 
ll . methods of curing the fiſh: ſuch as fHlackf/h, heng- 
=. oh, rolſchair, langfiſh, rondfiſh. We ſhall en- 
1 Acavour to give an account of all theſe. 
Anderſon remarks very properly, that a perſon, 
who had no knowledge of any other climates, but 
of thoſe, temperate and damp like ours, could 
ſcarce conceive, how ſo large and flat a fiſh, as the 
torſch, or cod, could be kept for ſeveral years with- 
Out 
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out falt ; for it is a fact, that, if well cured and 
hid up, it will keep for ten years, and bear to be 
carried to various climates. The cold and dry 
North winds, that prevail in ſpring, which i is the 

proper ſeaſon for curing fiſh, prevent fermentati- 
on, and dry the fiſh much better, than the damp 
heat of our climates can do. Even in northern 

countries, the ſummer is not à proper ſeaſon for 


drying fiſh, as the ſun breeds inſects, and cauſes a 


fermentation, which is always Hhurtful to it. Tbis 
thould be particularly attendedto byall fiſhermen. | 


0 Rownd. FA or round 8 tock 5. 


1 The name of round-fſh 3 is given to 3 or 
cod, which, when ys is $ hag. romd, and ſtiff, as 
a ſtick. 
They make W in all . of the North ; 1 


he Norwegians have the reputation of prepar- 


5 ing it better than others, we ſhall deſcribe the me- 
thod they follow. 
Cad cannot be prepared i in this manner, but 
from the beginning of January until the latter end 


of April, after which time, the air is not dry 


enough for ſuch large and flat fiſh, which remains 
almoſt whole. 
In the ſouthern part of Iceland, it is uf ually too 
warm in May, to prepare round-fiſh well. It is 
not fo on the North fide of the iſland, where the 
| fiſhery does not begin until the middle of May, 
on account of the ice, that comes trom Greenland. 


H 2 The 


paſed to the air, for ſeyen or eight weeks, more or 
leſs, according to the. te * 
ide moſt favourable time is, when there is a cold : 
and dry North wind; the fiſh, becoming dry, 
firinks, and grows round. When it is in this 
condition, and very ſtiff, there is no danger from 
inſets. The Norwegians then lay it up in heaps, 
like wood for fuel, waiting for purchaſers. It is 
| one of the chief branches of trade, that the Dutch 
| have with Norway. The I 
s not as much eftecmed as that of Norway; whe- = 
ther the difference be owing to the nature of the 
| fiſh} or to the relative dryneſs of the air, is 


cod, that the French prepare at Newfoundland. 
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"The aving of . 4 Hav. | 
ing cut off the heads, and opened the fiſh, as far 
as the azzs, to empty them, they tie them two by 
two, by the tail, with a ſtring, and hang them up 


xe of the weather. 


round - fiſn of Iceland, 


of Kli i9p- 4, without falt. . 
We have ſaid before, chat, the Danes cure 


torſch, or cod, in the green way, by falting them | 
in barrels, much i in the ſame manner as the Dutch 


make abberdan. They call it Klipp-fſh. The 
Shetlanders make another fort of klipp-fiſh, which, 
except its not being falted, is very like the dry 


The 
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1 reck-fiſh, 
in the language of Shetland, beoduſe the fih is 


Lid on rocks to be dried. 


| Having cut off the heads, ſplit the fiſh in 


almoſt their whole length, and take ent the 
greateſt part of the large bone, after which, hy 
them in rows over one another, in large wooden 
veſſels, which may contain about * N | 


| fiſhes. 


ſhade. 


Of aa 


As, in Iceland, the wind-is not eold nor dry 


enough in May, at leaſt in ſome parts of the 
land, to dry up whole fiſh; inſtead of making 
round-fiſh, they make Jlack-fyb, a term, which 


The manner of preparing it is as follows. 


| Theſe vefes are placed wn the ſhore, and are 
| filled with ſea-water, in which the fiſh is left for 
ſeyen or eight days. It is then taken out, and . 
laid up in heaps to let the water flow off. Pujt 
ſtones upon them, to preſs out the water, and 
to flatten them. After ſome days, lay them out 
on rocks, or large ſtones, &c. When the fiſh is 
perfectly dry, lodge them in ſtore- houſes, and 
take care to keep them from getting damp. This 
precaution is neceſſary alſo, when the fiſh is to be 
| thipped; for klipp-fiſh, when well prepared, keeps = 
very well, provided it 2 * and in the 


ſignifies 
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ſignifies gr, Fiſh ; according to M. Horrebows, it 
comes from flacł, which means to lay flat. Hav- 
ing cut off the head, and opened the body in its 
whole length, on the ſide of the belly, to take out 
the entrails, and the large bone, as far as the third 
vertebra below the anus, they lay them out, 3 
the weather promiſes to be fair, two by two, fleſh 
againſt fleſh, on benches made of dry ſtones, or on 
beds of gravel, &c. a foot and a half high. If 
the weather is not favourable, they form little 
| heaps of fiſh, - which are called caſes, putting 
| always the ſkin uppermoſt, and leave them in this 
ſituation, until there comes a dry, cold, and con- 
| ſtant wind, which ſometimes does not blow for 
tree or four weeks. If this wind comes too late, 
the fiſh ſuffers ſome alteration, which makes the 


merchants: call it caſe. 


heaps of it on the beds, putting heads againſt tails, 


As ſoon as favourable W appears, the wa- 


men undo the cafes, and lay out the fiſh on the 
| beds, taking care to turn them two or three times 
2 day, and placing them ſo as that the tail of one 
L correſponds to the neck of the other; and when 
it rains, they put the ſkin uppermoſt to prevent the 


fleſh from being ſpotted. Fourteen or fifteen days 
are ſometimes requiſite to dry it; but, if the North 


wind is tolerably ſtrong,” and very dry, a much 


ſhorter time will do. They are, however, afraid 


of a ſharp froſt. 
When the fiſh is well dried, they make great 


and 
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and then there is no danger of its becoming caſc. 
In this ſtate it is left, .until the Daniſh merchants 
come to carry it off. On the * to the ſhip it is 
covered, to protect it from rain; for it would be 


ſpoiled at ſea, were it ſhipped wet. 15 
Fiſh, which has been prepared in this manner, 


is looked upon as more delicate, and ſells better, 
than round-fiſh. They make flack-fiſh, in Iceland, 
of ſome other ſorts of fiſh ; but the merchants 
don't eſteem it, and will take no other but flack. 
fiſh of cod or ling, * en it ne to be 


very ſcarce. 


o the Rethſebair, or Redſchier, of Nirway, « or 
Kolſtaering, of Denmark. 


Theſe terms fi gnify fiſh fplit through the whole 
oy of it, which, when ys * as it . 
two long roots. = 
What the Norwegians call — differs but be 
kttle from flack-fiſh. They ſplit the fiſh as far as 
the tail; and take out the large bone. Theſe two 
pieces, being united or kept together by the tail, 


are dried, by hanging them. up like round. fiſh. The - 


greateſt part of it is made of ſmall cod, taken near 
the coaſts, This is more delicate than round-fiſh, 
and is called the zaart-f/h of Norway. Some of 
it is prepared in the iſlands of Froe and Welt- 
' menoe ; but that of Norway is more eſteemed. It 
is made in April, at which time round-fiſh could 
not be made. 


of 
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of Heng 61. 


| The term, heng- fsb, ſignifies i in the Icelandic lan- 
_ guage, hung fiſh ; however, it is prepared in a dif- 
ferent manner from flack-fiſh and rodſchier : for, 
inſtead of opening the fiſh by the belly, they ſplit 
it in the back, .and having quitted it, and taken 
cout the large bone, they hang it up on poles, in a 
| kind of cabbin or ſhed, which they call hialder, 
covered with planks, and ſo conſtructed, that the 
air can paſs through it. But before they hang it 
up, they lay it in heaps, to ferment a little, which 


| makes it tender, and then lay it out on a rocky = 


ſoil, or on gravel-beds, &c. to dry a little; after 


which, it is hung up in the Hialder, until it be- 
comes perfectly dry. When drying, it does not 


become round, like round - fin. Although it ſells 


| at a higher price than flack-fiſh, yet there is but 


prepared, is much preferable to that of the Ice- 


little of it made, on account of the great trouble in 
Preparing it. The Danes make ſome heng-fiſh of 
Torſch, for their own uſe; which, as it is better 


under. 


; Of Shell ab. Cod, g and Abberdabn. | 
The term, Shell, fsb, 83 fealy fiſh. Some 
ſay, it is fo called, becauſe when boiled, it comes 


off in flakes or ſcales; but the name comes from 
the 
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Low Germany, the ſcales of fiſh are called ſchelſen. 
It is made of various ſorts of good fiſh, prepared 
much in the ſame manner as ſtock-fiſh. As to the 
Abberdahn, which is made of different ſorts of 
ſmall fiſh, falted and dried, there is none of it ſent 
cout of Denmark and Lower Saxony. 


ON or THE METHODS | OF FISHING rox cop, 


rnacriszp BY THE NATIVES OF DIF- 
FERENT PARTS OF THE NORTH OF 


EUROPE. | 


| The manner of fiſhing for cod, or torſch, in the 
north, differs but little from that, which is praftiſed 

at Newfoundland. When the ſea is not too high, 

three fiſhermen go out in ſmall boats, about twelve 


or fourteen feet long, called /chuts, and fiſh with 


imple lines, at a ſhort diſtance from the coaſt. 


Fach fiſherman ſometimes throws out four lines, 


their lines are fine, and the hooks very ſmall. 
Wen they go out farther from ſhore, or 
if the fea is high, they uſe ſchuts ſtronger built, 


cf four or five tons burthen, with four or five fiſh- 
ermen, and, for the moſt part, uſe oars. But, if 


they 


the /bellfich being made of a kind of fiſh, which 
is more ſcaly than Torſch; for in Holland, and in 


| two at each fide of the boat. As the fiſh, which 
comes near the coaſt, is uſually of a ſmall kind, 


8 > 
* 
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they are to eſtabliſh their fiſhery in | diſtant quar. 
ters, they go, eight, ten, or twelve men, in boats 
of ſeven or eiglit tons, which they call Jeules, and 
carry ſome proviſions with them. 
They bait their hooks with herrings, pilchards, 
and other ſorts of ſmall fiſh, or, in failure of theſe, 
with muſcles, five or ſix of which are ſometimes 
ſufficient to bait a hook. They uſe, alſo, lug- 
worms, or black- worms, which 3 gather on the 
ſtrand at low water. 
It is particularly requiſite to have good baits i in 
the north, as the cod is uſually not hungry there: 
it would bite but ſeldom at the hooks, Were they | 
baited only with cod's ahb... 
They fiſh alſo for cod, with large lines extended 85 
on the bottom, called ſpillars; ſome of which are a 
thouſand fathoms in length, and carry twenty or 


irty dozen of hooks. To the end of the leading 


line they faſten a large ſtone, to keep it fixed; and 
at the other end of it is a line, at the extremity 
| Whereof is a buoy, or leather bag, filled with air, 
which they call Hague, or à little empty barrel, 


that ſerves as a mark to ſhew where the leading 


line is. Sometimes, inſtead of this blaque, they ; 
faſten the line to a rock or a ſtake. ,, , 
| This mode of fiſhing is praftiſed alſo. by the 
fiſhers of the north of Scotland. The lines are 
laid out in the morning, and taken up at noon; it 
often happens, that three-fourths of the hooks are 
loaded with cod, or ſome other forts of good fiſh ; 
the 
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dhe baits are renewed immediately, and the lines 
laid out again, to be taken up in the evening. 
Theſe large lines cannot be laid out, but at a little 
diſtance from the coaſt, and where there is no great 
depth of water ; on which account, it is uſually 
ſmall fiſh, that is taken with them. This methad 
of fiſhing cannot be uſed in deep water. 
It happens ſometimes, that the cod, without | 
2 being purſued by large fiſhes, collect in great 
numbers | in creeks, where the fiſhery is very good. ; 
When purſued by large fiſhes, they come. in 
ſwarms into the creeks, and ſometimes, ſo precipi- | 
ately, that many of them are daſhed againſt the 
— As they are frightened, they will not bite at 
the hooks, and therefore, in this caſe, the fiſher. 
men lay out nets at night acroſs the creeks, and 
ufually find a great * of fiſh in them the 


next morning. 


Cod f the Mags. ; 


T There i is no cod taken either i in the Meuſe, or 
near that coaſt. However, the name of Cod f 
the Meuſe is famous in Holland and Flanders. It 
is called ſo, becauſe the people, that live in the 
towns near the mouth of the Meuſe, go out into 
the German Sea to fiſh for cod, in large boats 


called hockers, in which is a well for keeping the 
fiſh alive. Such fiſh, as they bring home alive, 
they put into reſervoirs, through which the water 

CR Ce of 
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of the Meuſe runs. If they get nouriſhment, they 
will live for a long time, and become more deli- 
cious, than when firſt taken. This is what is pro- 
perly called the Cod of the Meuſe, although a con- 
ſiderable quantity of freſh cod, of other forts is 
ſold under tne ſame name. 
The Dutch take ſmall cod-fiſh with large nets, 
which they call Kal, and with ſmall — called . 
Beug. ” 
They {ell the ſtock- fiſh, which * d m 
northern countries, in two different 1 manners, viz. 
fruſt, without any alteration, and fuch as it comes 
in the ſhips ; ſecondly, after having ſteeped it for . 
ſome days in river water, impregnated with lime. 
. [This ſort ſells dearer than the other, but! is thought 9 5 
19 be more hard « of _ | 


| Cad: fubing, with Nets. 


- Fiſhin g with nets was e PURI years 
ago, in the province of Sundmeur, in Norway, on 
the coaſt between Bergen and Drontheim, and is 
now univerſally practiſed there; having been 
found, by experience, to be much more productive 
than fiſhing with hooks. It is gaining ground 
more and more every day; fo that hook-fiſhing is 
ſcarce in uſe in many parts of Norway, except 
where fiſhing with nets is not practicable. 


Theſe 
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- Theſe nets are made of Dutch or Engliſh twine ; 2 


the meſhes are three inches and a half ſquare.* 

Every piece of net is thirty or thirty-five | fathoms 
long, and twenty-four pieces form the whole, 
which the Norwegians call garn ſoettning. They 
join them all together, when the fiſhing-banks are 
large enough. The fiſhermen make all their nets 


a and che women ſpin and twiſt the ; 


thread. 


The nets are 1 on 3 * EEE” 


whereof. is as thick as the little finger : to the 


lower cord are fixed ſeveral little rings, which - 


* 


a = carry ſmall bags, full of ſtones, whereby the net 5 


ſinks to the bottom, and is kept .. —- = 


I 0 o the uppermoſt cord there are faſtened pieces : 
a of very ght wood, about ſixteen or eighteen 


inches long, and two inches broad in the middle, 


and only one inch broad at the ends. One fide is : 
ſomewhat curved, and the other quite flat. It i: 2B 


by the flat fide that they are faſtened to the cord, 


and ſuch pieces are placed all along the cord, at 
£ eighteen inches from each other: 
hey ſerve to keep the nets ſuſpended vertically and 
firm, ſhould there even be a high ſea, currents, &c. | 
In a certain ſeaſon of the year, cod quit the 
Km of the ſea, and keep in ten, fifteen, or 


the diſtance of 


twenty fathom water : to keep the. nets at that 


More or leſs ; for, as the cod is ſometimes larger, ſome- 
times ſmaller, they adapt the meſhes to the ſire of che fiſh. 
* 
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depth, and prevent them from going to the bot- 
tom, the fiſhermen make uſe of {mall barrels made of 


oak or deal, whereby the nets are buoyed up, or 
 fuſpended, at the depth required; ten or twelve 
of theſe barrels, being placed a at equal diſtances, 
float on the ſurface. | 


At each end of the fall of the net, is a double 


cord, ſome fathoms in length, to which is fixed a 
| kind of anchor, called by the Norwegians krake, 
that ſerves to keep the nets in the proper direc- 
tion. This krake (called a Filloe in Ireland) is 
formed of two pieces of wood, joined together in 
the form of a compaſs, the ends whereof | are 
faſtened i in another piece of wood, on which is 
placed a ſtone ſufficiently large, that is wedged in 
and kept firm, by the two branches of "the kerake. 
The form of this machine prevents it from faſtening EZ: 
in the rocks, on which account it is preferred to 
anchors. To every krake is annexed: 'arope, oy ” 
two cords, at the end of which there are placed one 
or two barrels, made of deal, that float on the ſur- 
face of the water. The firſt krake has one barrel, 
which ſhews the beginning of the net, and the e- 
cond , two, which ſhew the other end of ge; 


This fiſhery i is carried on in boats, mu | ke 
a yacht, with fix men; ſome of whom row, as oc- 


caſion requires. The dreſs of the Norway fiſher- 
men is very well contrived, ſo as to ſhelter them 


from wet and cald. 


— —— — — ——— — 


— 
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+ They fiſh for cod twice a year in — 
July, they have what they call the — 
and from Candlemas to Eaſter, what is called the 
winter. -fichery, which is carried on after the her- 
ring-fiſhery, and after the cod has been well fed 
with herrings. Thus, glutted with food, the cod 
give up the chace of herrings, to depoſit their 
ſpawn on the banks, on the coaſt of Norway. This 
fiſhery is general, both in Sundmeur, and in 
won as likewiſe at Bergen, and ſupplies the 
cod's eggs (or ſpawn in bags), uſed in Ie. 
4 fihing for pilchards., 
When they ſet out, they 150 proridans, no”. 
and whatever utenſils may be neceſſary. Arrived | 
at their ſtation, which, according to the ſeaſon of 


the year, is from two to ten leagues from the coaſt, 
uith fifteen, thirty, forty, fifty, or even eighty or 


ninety fathom water; two men row, aceording to 
the direction the nets are to be placed i in, and two 
others (one of whom is always the pilot) are en- 
gaged in putting out the nets. They firſt throw 
out the &rake, which is fixed to a double rope, 


5 longer or ſhorter, according to the depth of water, 


that the net is to be placed in. The pilot then 
puts out the nets, which he does by little and lit- 
tle, taking care to unravel them well; then, let- 
ting down the bags of ſtones, which two men faſten 
to the rings or handles, according as the nets are 
let out. All theſe precautions are requiſite, in 
order to make the nets fal r ly. When 
they 
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they have done with one piece of the net, they 
put out another, and ſo on, until all the twenty- 
four pieces are let down, after which they throw 
out the laſt #rake, which commmnnicates, as has 
been faid already, with two barrels, that indicate 
the laſt end of the net. | 


The net is left there the whole night, and, — 


| weather is fair, the men ſtay out near it. If not, 
| they return to ſhore, and fix ſome landmarks, that 


”— they may be able to find the net the next morning. 


The pilot then ſets about drawing it up; he be- 
gins, by taking up the firſt rale, and then draws ' 
the nets, taking care not to pull them when the 


Vauͤ ã᷑ ves lift the boat upwards, but only when it goes 
down with the water. Meanwhile, two men row 


| on, according as the nets are drawing up. If 
any part of the nets happens to be faſtened to the 
rocks, they ſeparate the piece, that has been 
already drawn up, from thoſe that remain below, 
and they draw them up by the other end, where 
the two barrels are. The more fiſh there is in the 
nets, the eaſier it is to draw them, and, in general, 


te haling of nets requires more ere than a 


ſtrength. 

Formerly they uſed to prepare their fiſh i in Sund- 

meur, in the fame manner as they do in North- 
land, that is, in the ſtock-fiſh way. But ſince the 

beginning of the laſt war, they have learned to 
cure cod, according to the method of the Baſques, 

which, as it brings a better price for the fiſh, is 

the 


ee ag. 


5 ul ane they praiſe at preſent. - 
it ny Wo it is 0 | on roe 
preparing c of it is, howeyer, ifs u 
the Norwegians, hecauſe the urg and fr m. art air 
their climate dries it up very ſoon. It i 
Vite than that of the Baſques, and keeps as well. 
There is a great conſumption of it in the Mediter-- 
ranean, where it is much eſteemed. . 
. It will not be amiſs here to mention al reaſons, 
x that induce. . them 1 to prefer fiſhing wich nets, 10 
that with heohs. -1 YL & 
3 proved by experience, phat the cauſe o . 
fiſhery, being .unpradpRtive, is not ſo much "the 
ſcarcity of fiſh, as that the fiſh pill not bite at ine 
hook, which, Always happens, when the cod finds. 3 
| 2 <nopgh. 10 fed upon, which they prefer to 
= E *g baits, In this; caſe, which is yery 
common, the, hook, hecomes ele, and no other 
mode of fiſhing will do but that wich nets. 
It is with, pets, that "the. largeſt and fatteſt ie : 
are taken. In the fiſhing ſealon, in Norway, if 
the water is very clear and tranſparent, one may 


while the poorer ſort of fiſh keeps nearer the ſur- 
face of the ſea. The firſt ſort can be taken only 
with nets, and the other ſort bites at the hook, if 
| it finds nothing better to feed upon, but that is 
ildo taken in nets. 
I ye cod, that is taken in this manner, affords 
2 much greater quantity of oll and eggs, than that, 
I which 


: ſee the largeſt and fatteſt fiſh lying at the bottom, ” 


the government of Dfontheim; "and extends fixty 
or eighty leagues along the ccaſt, the cod fiſhery 
is carried on twice in the year, alt as in Norwax 
It is very abundant, t, for there” are two or three 
thouſand boats, 150 Five or ei ight thouſand 1 men 
employed in it. The entire produce of their 
_ fiſhery is calculated at 180,000 cwt. of dry fiſh, 
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which i is taken with the hook. The irie of 


Sundmeur furniſhes us with a proof of this aff ti- 
on; for it appears from the regiſter-books « of the : 


cuſtom- houſe of Bergen, that, although the pro- I 


duce of the fiſheries of Sundmeur j is leſs by two- 


thirds than that of Northland, yet the difference 4 
in the quantity of oil is, but one third.“ 


Theſe are the principal reaſons, that are aſſigned E 


in favour of fiſhin g for cod with nets, beſides 
ſome others of leſs conſequence, which it is not 


neceſſary to mention. It would be well worth af- 


ining, if this merhod, which' has been found 


0 by many years experience to be fo advantageous b- 
1 in Norway, could be practiſed with equal ſucceſs 
by « our fiſhers at Newfoundland, Iceland, c. &c. 


In the province of Northland, which belongs to 


called Hack. b, of which they diſtinguiſh two forts, 


one called rodſtiaer, and the other, round-fſb. 


Theſe are the only methods they have of prepar- 


ing it; they make rodikizere of the fatteſt and 
thickeſt ſort of cod, and round-fiſh of the reſt. 


Jo form an idea of the importance of the cod- 
fiſhery, of the diſtri of Sundmeur, M. Framery 


ſays, 


* In Northland, they fiſh only with hooks. 
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fays, that out of nine pariſhes, which it contains, 
three alone, {which he had an opportunity of be- 
ing better acquainted with) fit out two hundred 
and fifty boats called Fieurrings, with fix men to 
| each boat, in the whole one thouſand five hundred 
men. Theſe boats, one year with another, take 
fifty two thouſand five hundred vogue of fiſh. 
Each vogue weighs thirty-ſix Ib. (of fixteen ounces | 
to the Ib.) and uſually ſells for a rix dollar, or 
four livres ten ſous, French money. Add to this, 


| that every twenty-ſix vogues produce a barrel of 


dil of two hundred and fifty Pariſian pints, which 
7 we may value at eleven rix dollars per barrel ; and 


| then add two thouſand barrels of cod's eggs, or 
| Toe, each of which is ſold at two rix dollars, and 
one-third ; ſo that the ſum total amounts annually 


to 318, 836 livres, about 13, 500 pounds Engliſh 


money. From this ſum muſt be deducted the 


Eexpence of fitting out the boats, of keeping the 
nets, of the barrels, falt, &c. &c. all which is 
calculated at gooo livres. There remains then a 
clear profit of 228,836 livres, or 9600 pounds 

; Engliſh, for three pariſhes only. It is proper to 
obſerve, that nathing can be mare fracal than the 


|  hving of the Norwegian fiſhermen. At fea they 

uſually live on freſh fiſh. Their greateſt expence 

is in brandy and tobacco, which, however, they 

| dontuſe to excels. It is very rare to ſee one of 
them drunk. 
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4 Arm adde ** an cat to | falta, 
it is clearly aſcertained, that ſalmon come into the 
rivers to ſpawn. If any of them are found without 

eggs or milt, the reaſon. of it is, that they have 
been taken a long time before ſpawning, or a long 
time after; at which time they were recovered 
from the ſickneſs, that they are : fubjedt to in the 
ſpawning ſeaſon. 


When long, thin, and poor Glmon are Gans 


in rivers, we are not to believe, that they become 
ſo on account of the freſn water's being hurtful to 
them, as ſome think; but that is owing to their 
lraving but juſt got over the ſickneſs cauſed by 


ſpawning. When they recover from that ſick- 
5 neſs, 
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WY they grow fat again, and become excellent, 
Some ſalmon may remain the whole winter in deep 
rivers, as Camden tells us ; but if the fiſhermen 
did not lay ſnares for thaw, and would allow them 
a free regreſs, the greateſt part, if not all, would = 
return to the fea to ſearch for deep water, and to 
protect themſelves from froſts. After ſix months, 
they would return again into the freſh water. 
What makes this conjecture probable is, that, as 
every fiſherman knows, ſeveral kinds of fiſh come 
up near the coaſts in ſpring and ſummer, and, on 
winter's coming on, retire again into deep bottoms. 
Some ſalmon depoſit their eggs in the ſea ; and 
theſe are, perhaps, they, which are lean and lick, _ 
when they « come into the rivers, 


F 


2 o the qualiy of "RE, od 10 the e. 


where they are taken. 


bs Salmon are eſteemed, when the head is fmall 
proportionably to the boy, which ought to be 


urge and round, and the ſcales of a brilliant colour, 


which is looked upon as a mark of good health; 
for thoſe that have the ſpawnin g ſickneſs, ith 
faded, and the ſpots are leſs marked. According 
to M. Maſuelle of Dunkirk, falmon ſpawn in 
freſh water from September to Decefnber, during 
which time they are reputed bad ; but, as the 
greateſt part of them have not ſpawned when they 
come into the rivers, almoſt all thoſe, that are 
taken at the mouths of rivers, are good in every 


ſeaſon. 
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| feaſon. In January and February they are in 
their greateſt perfection. When they are full of 
eggs, their fleſh is dryer than at other times; they 
are bad during ſpawning, and for ſome ſhort 
time after. It is generally believed, that ſalmon 
taken in the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, the 
Meuſe, the Rhine, and the Thames, are ſtronger 
and fatter than thoſe of Scotland, and that, on this 
⁊ccount, the Scotch ſalmon is better for falting. 
That of Brittany is ſomewhat leſs eſteemed, than 


the ſalmon of the rivers we have mentioned. 


The ſalmon of the Baltic is large and fat; but 
its fleſh has little colour, which is attributed to 


= the freſh water that abounds there, eſpecially in | 


the Gulf of Finland. It is faid, that the Norway f 


fſualmon i is the firmeſt of all; and that the Iriſh ſal. 


mon loſes its colour, when cured, more than that 5 


F Scotland. 


ſeas, uſually afford but ſmall falmon, which are 5 
brought from Hamburgh, and other ports near the 
Elbe, To this fiſh, which is packed up of all 


| forts pell-mell, the merchants prefer Engliſh and 


Scotch falmon ; it being properly choſen, and 
each ſort e by itſelf, 


The 


The rivers, that fall i into the Cams and Baltic . 
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*4 taten from the Hanover Magazine, No. 62, 


5 1765, and from a Memoir, communicated by Count 
de Golſtein, Chancellor of the dutchies of Bergues 


and Juliers, and publiſhed by M. Dubamel. In 


the Hanover Magazine, No. 23, 1763, it is ſaid, 
that this method of breeding fiſh had been brought 
to great perfection by a Mr. Jacobs, of the county 
Lippe, in Germany. We do not, however, 
vouch for the truth of the facts alledged in this 
ſtatement, as a greater number of experiments 


ould have been nac ts confirm them, 


A NEW METHOD or BREEDING SALMON 
AND "TROUT. 


1. Let there be conſtructed a wooden box, or 
| trough (oak is the beſt), of whatever dimenſions 
| you pleaſe ; for example, twelve feet long, a foot 


and a half wide, and ſix inches deep. 


2. At the head of the trough, where the water is 

to run in, is laid a. thick board about two and a : 
© half or three inches thick, about a foot wide, and 
as long as the trough is wide ; in the middle of this 


board is made a hole fix inches long, and about 


four inches wide in the clear, with a ravet on all 


the four ſides of this hole, about an inch and a 


half wide and deep, ſo as to admit a ſquare frame 


with 


The fallvicing Ame i a = icky Method ”Y 
* multiplying and breeding Salmon and Trout, is 


— — 
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5 with an aperture of fix inches by four inches, or of 


the ſame fize of the hole; which frame muſt be 
covered with a braſs grating (for iron will ruſt) of 
a moderate ſtreugth, and cloſe enough to prevent 
the ſmalleſt water-mouſe from paſling through ; 


otherwiſe all the ſpawn and young fry will bein 


| danger of being devoured by them. _ 
3. Near the middle of this box or trough, wy 


another piece of thick board acroſs, as long as the 


width of the trough, and about fix inches or more 
wide, which, when nailed upon the edges of the 


1 9 will keep them more ſteady and firm. 


4. Let the lower end board, where the water is 
_ run off again, be at leaſt three inches thick, = 
the greateſt preſſure is againſt it; have an opening 


cut in at the top, ſix inches wide, and four inches T 


deep; have a ravet made on the outſide, and ano- 
ther on the inſide, deep enough to leave at leaſt 
an inch thick of the ſolid board in the middle, and 
wide enough to admit a frame with a braſs-wired 
grate on the outſide, which can be ſhoved in from 
tte top; the wires ſhould not be above a line and 
a half aſunder, no more than thoſe at the top, for 
the ſame reaſon as mentioned before. In the in- 
ſide, oppoſite this opening, ſhove a bit of a board 
in its groove downwards, to ſtem the water either 
entirely, or to regulate its running off, according as 
you find it neceſſary,” or to pull it entirely out, 
when the whole of the water is to run off, 
5. There muſt be two ſtrong covers, one at 
each fide of the middle croſs piece; both covers 
muſt 
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muſt be faſtened behind with ſtrong hinges, and 


before with handles, to lift them conveniently up 
by; and as the boards are apt to warp, on account 


of the water within, and the air without, it is re- 
quiſite to have each — with two or three 
ctols pieces. 


6. If you think fit to give the young fiſh more 


* than what enters at the two braſs grates, you 


may have in each cover a hole made of the ſame 


ſize, and guarded with a braſs- wire grate ; this, 


however, has been found, after repeated obſer- | 


vations, to be unneceſſary. 


F. Spring water, out of rocks or ſtony ground, 
is the propereſt for breeding of trout and falmon; 
but, where it is not to be had, any other ſpring 

water may do, provided the current be ſtrong 


enough, ſo as not to freeze in hard froſty weather. 


. K the ſpring has not fall enough, you muſt 
raiſe a dam around it, one or two feet higher than 
the top of your trough ; ; convey the water from 
thence through a pipe or gutter, to the firſt grate 


: in the opening, on the head part of the trough, of 
one decimal ſquare inch diameter, and determine 


its length at leaſt two inches above the grate ; the 
remaining water from the ſpring can be led off 


fide-ways. 

If you have an inclination for more breeding 
troughs than one, they ſhould be fixed in the fame 
direction as the firſt, and a larger pipe muſt be 
placed to the head of the ſpring, which muſt empty 
itſelf into ſmaller Pipes, laid acroſs the water- 


troughs, 
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troughs, fo that each trough may have its proper 


quantity of water conveyed into it ; or it may be 
managed by means of braſs cocks ; but this is left 


to every one's own choice, as the moſt convenient 
method will be ſoon found out. 


9. After the box or trough i is properly fnihed, 


it muſt be placed horizontally upon two legs of 
wood, ſtone, or brick; and within upon its bottom 
put ſome hin. walled gravel, level, about the ſize 

of peaſe and beans, two inches high; afterwards 
ſprinkle ſome coarſe gravel or pebbles over it, the 

| ſmalleſt of them of the ſize of beans, and ſome big- 

ger than hazel-nuts. This laſt is done, that upon 

the ſurface of the ſmaller gravel, many deep holes 

| may be formed to prevent, that the continual mo- 
tion of the water may not carry away the eggs, 

but that they may remain, where . were at 


firſt ſprinkled in. 


10. Then let the water run into the OY / 


and riſe it higher or lower, according to the in- 

ſtructions, No. 4, fo that the water may cover the 

gravel always one or two inches. Take care not 

to let it run too rapidly, leſt it may carry off the 
eggs, or diſturb them; for they ought. to remain 

unagitated between the pebbles. 


This done, you have accompliſhed all that UM 


neceſſary to the apparatus, for breedin 8 trout and 


ſalmon. 

11. The time of * is Any the month 

of November, at which time the ſalmon, both male 
| | and 
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1 e meet in rivulets in great numbers; 
and ſuch as are ready for ſpawning, pitch upon a 
place, where there is large gravel, and where the 
water has a quick current. 
As a ſingle drop of ſperma e num- 
bers of animalcula, ſaffic ient to animate hundreds 
of eggs, and as the water is loaded at this time 
with the ſperma, it is no wonder that almoſt every 
egg becomes a fiſh. 
Every egg or ſpawn, in the 8 comes to its | 
perfection and ripeneſs at the ſame time and day, 
|  butit is not ſo with the ſperma of the male; for the 
| ſperma, or white roe, lies like a ſolid ſubſtance, 5 
divided into two parts, in its body, cloſe to the 


back, and grows gradually fluid, and diſſolves it- | 


ſelf into a creamy liquid, beginning at the loweſt 
part, and diſcharges about the ſixth part of each 
_ diviſion every day, fo that within eight days all 
the ſperma becomes liquid, and runs oft. 
12. To breed young falmon, according to this 
F inyention, vou muſt have ſome of them taken out 
of the riyulet in November, when they gather to- 
gether to ſpawn; 3 As in ſome rivulets their ſpawn. 
becomes later ripe, you may, in the latter end of 
the month, let part of the water drain off, by 
| ſtemming the water above, that you may take as 
many out as you want; if, after gently ſtroking 
their bellies with the fingers, ſome ſpawn or ſperma 
goes off, it is a ſign that both are ripe, and thoſe 
muſt be put into a large pail or tub for uſe. 
13. Then 
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13. Then take a wooden, catthen, or copper 
bowl; ; put into it a pint, quart, or more, of clear 
water; take out of your pail one fiſh after another; 


ſtroke them with the hand or fingers downwards, 

till the ſpawn diſcharges into the bowl; you need 
nat fear that it will hurt them, for they can, with- - 

out danger, bear great preſſing; then rub the 


belly of the male trout in the ſame manner, till 


ſome of its milk diſcharges into the water (a little 
is ſufficient), then ſtir the whole with your hand 
ſo as to mix it well, and all the eggs or ſpawn will 


be fructuated; then mix more clear water to them, 
to diſperſe 4 more aſunder: after the eggs are 


impregnated with the ſperma, they are apt to clog 
together, which hurts them in the end; it is there. 
fore neceſſary to thin them with more water, after 


which they are to be 1 1 into the n 


trough. 


A ſmall ſpace will receive a ben quantity of 


ſpawn, yet they muſt not lie too thick; otherwiſe, 
they will get in a few days into putrefaction, 
and have the appearance, as if a fine downy wool 
was ſpread over them. To prevent this, take a 
thin flice of wood, or a paddle about the breadth 
of a hand, and paddle with it backwards and 


forwards, on the ſpot where the ſpawn lies too 


thick, to ſpread, 1. 5 this | tion, ue . 
aſunder. 


4 


* 


14. It will be neceſſary to repeat this matgeu- 
vre twice a week, or at leaſt once a week ; and by 
paddling with your wooden ſlice. in, all parts, you 


” will bring the water upon the eggs into motion; for 


let the water bs ever ſo clear, there will adhere-to 


the eggs, in a few days, a ſubtle filth, which lays | 
the foundation to their corruption, even when the 
fiſh is already alive in the egg; therefore it is 


_ neceſſary to cleanſe them by this gentle means. 
. They may be cleanſed alſo with a feather. 
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15. After the eggs have been about three weeks 


in this ſtate, . one may perceive through the hard 

| ſkin, a divided black ſpot, which are the the eggs 
of the young fiſh; the body is too tray . 

be ſeen with the naked eye, but after four weeks, 


if you ſqueeze one of the eggs between your. fin- 
| gers, you will ſee the fiſh make a motion and turn 1 


the air. 


; within, then you may perceive his form. However, : 
the time neceſſary for the forming of young, ſal- 
mon, is not always the ſame. If the water of the 85 
ſtream be warm, leſs time is requiſite: there is a 
5 difference allo, accordin 8 to the terppepatyee of | 


— 


At laſt, after lane ſome weeks in | this ſtare, a 3 


under a continual current of running water, the ; 


young fiſhes will bore their heads through the 
ſhell of the egg, and under mation with their bo- 


dies will, in about half an hour, free themſelves 
entirely from the ſhell, with the yolk of the 2 


egg hanging to their bellies like a ſmall bag; 


3 
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ſoon as they are out of the egg, they will ſtill be 
in the cavities between the gravel, and have then 
the appearance, as if the head of a pin was faſtened 
to a reddiſh field pea, on account of theſe hanging 
bags. For three or four weeks they receive their 
- nouriſhment from the ſubſtance contained in this 
bag, till by degrees, as the fiſhes grow larger, the 


dag diſappears; then they begin gradually to aſ- 
ſume the ſhape of fiſhes, and having no further 
ſuſtenance from this bag, they will ſeek for food 


themſelves. But as in ſo ſmall a compaſs as this 
breeding-trough, there cannot be a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſmall inſects to be found for their ſuſte- 
nance, they ſeck for more room, where they may 
meet with them in greater abundance ; they fol. 
low then the current of the water, and flip through 
the brafs grate at the end of the box, where you 
thould have a large wooden tub, like a brewer's 


"Nt cooler, or a ſmall clean fſh-pond, covered x 
gravel, to receive them, in which they will grow 5 


in about ſix months conſiderably. 
156. The young fiſh can be kept alſo, after 


| they come out of the eggs, for ten weeks in 


2 large clean vaſe of glaſs, china, or earthen- ware, 
&c. But, in removing them, care muſt de taken 
not to hurt them. 5 


* The author ſhould have ſaid fomething of the manner 

of nouriſhing the young fiſh in the veſſels. It is difficult to 

find worms at that ſeaſon. 3 nr TIEN 
"= won? 
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17. Trout may alſo be bred and made in 

the ſame manner. 

1 ſhall only obſerve, that their eggs and 
milts are ripe and abundant, in the months of 

December and January; and as trout are ſmaller 

than ſalmon, it is therefore more eaſy to ex- 
tract their eggs and * without endangering 
_ their lives. 
18. Fiſhes do not e together, for the pur- 
poſe of generation, as other animals do; their 
eggs are not fecundated by the _ before r 
are dropped. 

19. Trout's eggs, eſpecially if they are come to 
maturity, are quite ſeparate from one another, as 

likewiſe, from every other part of the fiſh, and are 
covered with a very hard ſkin or ſhell. There is 
not then much circulation, if any at all remains, 
between the liquids of the fiſh, and thoſe of the 
egg. Accordingly, trout's eggs do not putrify as 
ſoon as the fiſh; and I have ſeen eggs, that were 
kept ſound for four or five * after the fiſh was 
putrified. ” 
= To convince myſelf of this 170 experience, 
1 took the ripe eggs of a trout, that had died four 
days before, and which was quite putrified and 
ſtinking. 1 covered them with the milt of a live 


* It is not aly to — the reaſon of this greater 
facility, unleſs it be, that trout, being ſmaller than ſalmon, can 
be held with greater eaſe over the veſſel, that receives the eggs 
and milt, and that they ſtruggle leſs. = 

3 male, 
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male, and] got fin out of them, juſt as if the trout 
had been alive. 
21. And whereas, the life of the animalcula of 
the milt is not ſo cloſely connected with that of the 
fiſh, which produces them, that the death of the i 
fiſh ſhould cauſe immediately the death of the ani- 
malcula; but on the contrary, the animalcula pre- 
ſerve life, and their reproductive power, as long as 
the fluid, which contains them, does not contract 
any putrefaction: the following ſort of paradox is is 
a fact proved by theory and experience. 
22. Young trouts can be had by means of the 
milts and 885 af trouts already * and rp 
putribed.. = 
2. From the faſts alledged i it appears, that a 
wk be no hard matter to breed trouts in a place, 2 
where there never had been any before. e a 
244. The example of mules among quadrupeds, Ho 
ee] breams among filhes, ſhews, that the mit 
ing of two ſpecics produces a third one, which has > 
great affinity with the two firſt. During the 
months of November, December, and January, 
{almon and trent have their eggs and milts in a ſtate 
of maturity. Theſe two ſpecies then can be mixed, ö 
and an experiment be made, if there can be pro- 
duced fiſhes, that are neither trout nor ſalmop, 
but a middle fort between both. 
25. We are not to conclude from this, that we 
| ſhall breed ſalmon-trout; for it will not conſtitute 
a different ſpecies from the white trout. I have 


/ 
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made a great number of experiments, which prove, 
that the difference between ſalmon- trouts and 
thoſe of the other ſort, proceeds in part from the 
nature of the water in which they live, and prin- 
_ Gpally from their food.? We have in our neigh- 


bourhood a pond, wherein all the trouts, that are 


thrown into it young, become almoſt ſalmon- traute 
in the courſe of a year. It receives a ſtream, the 


Vater of which is of the beſt quality, very ſit for 


diſſolving ſoap, and contains a great number of lit 


tle barbels. We generally find ſalmon- trout in all 
the ſtreams, that have water of this * and *. 
= abound ; in barbels. 


26. Pikes ſpawn in March; and trouts, as we 


| have faid, in December and January, Some trouts 
ſpawn in February, but this happens very rarely. 
Ik, then, trout's eggs could be kept until March, 
we might try if pike's milt, poured upon trout's 
eggs, would produce a third ſpecies. 
2. It is proper to obſerve, that mongrel a aniĩ- 


ereation of nature, has determined the number of 
ſpecics, that were to exiſt, 


continue for a conſiderable time to he on earth, 


* M. Duhamel has elſewhere ſome obſervations, which do 
not accord with what is ſaid here, of the colour of trout's 
fleſh. 5 - 
K | even 


mals have not the power of reproducing them- 
ſelves; whence it is evident, that God, in the 


228. The eggs of ſalmon he trout rot infallibly, 
if there remains any dirt upon them, or, if they 
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even ſhould the young ones be already formed. I 
have been aſſured of it by ſeveral experiments, 
and this is the reaſon, why they have received from 
nature the inſtin& of depoſiting their eggs on the 
gravel of ſtreams, in places, where the 1 
water keeps them conſtantly clean. 
29. Trout, in ponds, do indeed depoſit 4 
8 eggs and milt in them, in the proper ſeaſon. Theſe 
eggs inevitably fall upon mud or earth; but, if 
| there happens to be a gravelly, rocky, or ſandy 
bottom, it is there that the trout ſpawns, and by 
moving itſelf, it works as hard as it can to cleanſe 
its eggs: but, the moſt it can do is to keep them 
| clean for about eight days. It is a certain fact, 
that whatever remains conſtantly in water, let the 
water be ever fo clean, contracts ſome dirt from 
: day to day. It is impoſſible to keep trout's eggs 
in it for the ſpace of ten weeks, without their be- 
coming dirty. On this account, the ſpawn of trouts 
never turns out well in ponds, unleſs in places 


where there is agravelly bottom, and where there 


are ſprings, or ſtreams of running water. 

30. However, ſometimes young fry of trouts 
are found in ponds, and people think they were 
produced there. But, in ſuch caſes they will find, 
that near the pond, there is ſome ſpring or ſtream 

with a gravelly bottom. The trouts aſcend, in 

December and January, from the ponds into theſe 

ſtreams, for the . of . . their eggs 

and 
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d milt. The young ones afterwards come down 
into the ponds, in ſearch of water and nouriſhment. 
31. From theſe obſervations, it appears, that 
 trouts cannot multiply in ponds. On the other 
hand, we know, that it would be impoſlible to pro- 
cure every year a young brood out of ſtreams. Be- 
ſides, we don't find trouts in every ſtream, although 
there ſhould be ponds near, fit for feeding them. 

: Therefore, this method of procuring trouts, by 
means of the eggs and milt, muſt be uſeful in many 
places, beſides the pleaſure and amuſement of 
breeding them. 
. Salmon i in their rn ſeaſon . as 
trouts do, from deep rivers into pebbled ſtreams, 


and having ſpawned there, return to the rivers, 


7 where the fry come to ſeek them as ſoon as they 


can. Such is the inſtinct which nature has given 7 
them; whence we may conclude, that young fal- 
mon do not remain in ſtreams, and that it is diffi- 
cult to keep them i in ponds, if * ſtreams' run 
through them. 
* The voracious fiſhes of our r countries, ſuch 
as pike, trout, &c. when they are kept in ponds, 

feed principally upon | water-rats, frogs, &c. and AS 
ſalmon uſe the ſame food, it would be well done to 

throw a great quantity of them into the ponds, 
where they are intended to be reared. 
34. The water of ponds or Jakes fit for "Re | 
carp, is uſually of the ſame degree of warmth, as 
that, in which ſalmon like to remain fo that pony 5 
| os of 


*_ 
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of 1 Hain temperature are fitter fot them than 
cid ponds, which are preferred By trouts. 
35. As falnion do not ſpawn it pofids, and as it 


5 FO very difficult to procure a ſtock of young ones 
from rivers, our method, therefore, of multiplying 


them, may be very uſeful, Provided there I» food 


endugh for them in the ponds. 


36. T have now actually 430 ſmall ſulthoi; of 


the firſt experiment that I made. When they were 
fix weeks old, I diſtributed them into ſeveral ſmall 


At the end of the year I ſhall be able to 
3 whether it be profitable to _ and 


Ref falmon in ponds.f 


edi -; 


or TE usk, THAT. 1s. MADE or SALMON, 
- TROVT, AND OTHER FISH OF THIS SPECIES, 
| AND OF THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF PRE- 
SERVING THEM, 


9 freſh Salmon. 8 


Salinda can be kept freſh for a coußderable 
time; provided the weather be cool. Fiſh, i 
frozen, keeps as long as you pleaſe. In this man- 
ner the Canadians preſerve their proviſions Krill g 


eee: are the words of the author of the Memoir, com- 
- manicated by Count de Golſtein. 
+ We know not the reſult of this —— 


the 
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all 


to 


" 


RE- 


eighty leagues, if the weather be cool; for it is 

brought freſh by ſea from ſome ports "of Scotland 
to London in cool weather, and, when the paſſageg 
is not retarded by calms or contr; 5 
For this purpoſe, the Scotch 2 out the gil, 

and gut the ſalmon. They 
but put bundles of very clean ſtraw, jnto them, and 
| lay chem in baſkets upon long ſtraw, ſo that they | 


_ they haye contrary winds, warm weather, o 


ſtorms, whereby the fiſh might be ſpoiled, bes a 
ſalt them, or r pickle them, as we ſhall explain here- - 
after. 


| mon en be Kept for a fortnight or three weeks, 
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the whole winter, if no thaw « came on. The Chi- 
neſe build a kind of ice-houſe on their boats, by 
means of which fiſh is brought freſh and in good 


order to gens rom 1 diſtant Neff. in 


Abe green Mines fn froſty lenz but ig 


that country the froſt does not uſually laſt long 
enough, ſo as to ſpeculate with certainty upon this 
manner of keeping fiſh ; for it often happens, that 
thaws come on all of a ſudden, whereby the fiſh, 
carriers ſuffer great loſles. 


But even without froſt, ſalmon can be. carrie, 
od condition to the diſtance of fifty, ſixty, or 


ry winds, is good. -· 


do not waſh them, 


do not touch one another. If, during the paſſage, 


Of keeping Salmon in melted Butter. 
By chis method, which is uſed in Holland, fal- 


almoſt 
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almoſt | as ; good, as if it were taken only three or 
four days before. It is indeed too expenſive and 
troubleſome to form an object of trade, and is 
done | in the following manner. 
As ſcon as the fiſhis caught, they cut off the 


804 of the ſnout, and hang it up by the tail, to 


let the blood flow- out as much as poſſible. A 
ſhort time after, they open i its belly, and empty it, 
and waſh it carefully. Then they boil it whole, 

= brine of white falt, often ſkimmed. Before 
it is quite boileg, they take i it out of the brine, and 

are careful not to injure the ſkin, after which, 
they let it cool and drip on a burdle. Then they | 
expoſe it for a day or two, to the ſmoke of a fire 
made of juniper, which / muſt make no flame. 
Finally, they put it into a tin box, the ſides} of 
which muſt be about an inch higher than the 
thickneſs of the fiſh, and fill up the box with freſh 
butter, falted and melted. When the butter is 
| _ lated, 1 e's on : the cover, and ſoder it to 
| Some perſons eat the 
flu v without u B6ke it again, but it is better, when 
it gets a ſecond boiling. In winter, good oil of 
. olives may be uſed inſtead of butter. 8 


077 dickled Salmon. | 


Salmon a to be pickled, before the warm 
weather ſets in. They dont pickle ſalmon in 
Scotland, after the beginning of May; from that 
time, they ſalt and barrel it. 

In 
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In Holland, as ſoon as the ſalmon is caught, 
they cut off the for, which they ſplit into two 
parts, and cut the reſt of it (as far down as below 
the anus) into pieces about three inches thick. 
The tail may be left long at pleaſure. All theſe 

3 pieces are put into a large veſſel full of freſh water, 

in which they are waſhed with care; the water is 
changed three times, ſo as to take out all the blood. 

1 Each piece is faſtened ſeparately to ſmall laths, 
to prevent their touching one another. They 
then boil, apart, as much water, as may ſerve to 

cover all the fiſh, to which they add two bottles . 
Rheniſh wine, a bottle of good vinegar, ſome 
1 mace, cloves, pepper in grain, or long Portugueſe 

pepper, coriander ſeed, thyme, leaves of laurel, a 

| clove of garlic, and more or leſs ſalt, according as 


they intend, that the ſalmon ſhould keep for a 
longer or a ſhorter time. When this water — : 


they put the pieces of falmon into it, placing the 
- jowls uppermoſt, as they boil ſooner than the reſt, 
and when the whole is boiled, they take i it out, and 
let it drip on a linen cloth. When the water has 
cCooled, they paſs it through „ 1 
then they put the ſalmon, in pieces, into an earthen = 17 
jar or pot, upon a bed of leaves of laurel, nd 
throw between the pieces a little ſalt and ſome 
ſlices of lemon. They then pour upon it the 
ſauce, in which the ſalmon was boiled, until! it is 
quite covered, and fill up the veſſel with the jowls 
and tails; after which they pour good oil upon 
it, and cloſe the veſſel. Salmon, prepared in chis 
manner, will keep a conſiderable time. 


07 
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Of ſmoked Salmon. 
This method of caring ſalmon comes near to 


that of curing herrings. It is practiſed in Eng- 5 


land, Scotland, and Holland, but not near ſo much 
as in the North. As the methods are nearly the 
- ſame i in all theſe countries, we will Fclcribe that, 
Which is uſed i in Hollanc. 

When a fahnon is caught, thity cut of its 
mnout, and hang it up by the tail to let the 
blood flow out; then they open it from one end 
to the other, without ſeparating the Jowl from the 
body: ; they take out the gills, gut it, and waſh 
it. They put white ſalt upon it, and leave it in 
this ſtate for twenty-four or thirty-ſix hours, more 
dr leſs, e to the time they intend it ſhould : 
| keep. De: 
| Thus covered with falt, ſome place i it between 

two boards, which they hang up in a cool and dry 
place, not only for the purpoſe of flattening it, but 
lkewiſe to make the fat and lymph drop out. It 
is then to be expoſed to the ſmoke ; but to make 
the fiſh retain a flat form, they place ſome ſmall 
thin laths acroſs, which they faſten to the kin of 
the back. 

It is ſmoked with pieces of oak, or juniper, 
which are burnt in ſuch a manner, as to give 
| ſmoke with flame. Having been thus ſmoked 
for three days, it is hung up in the air for twenty- 

TE: four 
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four hours, and they continue to expoſe it, alter- 
nately, to the air and ſmoke for a ugh or 
three weeks. 
_ - Smoked falmon maſt not de viled up like ay 
wide: for, as-it is a very oily fiſh, it would be 
ſpoiled. It muſt be hung up in the air, and it is 
— it ow time to time to the 
When it is to be Aten ens bes to ano- 
cher, each fiſh is wrapped up ſeparately in long 
ſtraw, ſo that they do not touch one another. 
Salmon cured in this manner keeps as long as 
herring ; nn . 
month or two. 
They make ſmoked falmon i in Ruſſia, avon, 
Sweden, &c. The preparation of it differs 1 
little from that, which we have juſt deſcribed. 
They empty the jowl and belly, and fplit it on the 
belly fide - from one end to the other. They 
take out the large bone, and waſh the fiſh in water, 
and in its own blood ; they put it then into a ſort 
of trough filled with ſtrong brine, and leave it 
there for two, three, or four days. Then, after 
having pierced it with ſome thin laths, or ſticks, to 
keep it open and flat, they hang it up for four or 
five days in a ſquare chimney, which is almoſt 
cloſed above, and ſmoke it with juniper or alder 
roots, which muſt emit no flame. Afterwards 
they barrel it, and, although i it has been cured in 
a very negligent manner, they export an immen. 
a 


i. 44 #4 T 
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ty E itt to a great many different counties, cp 
cially to Germany. 

We ſhall conclude this fabjea with the moked 
falmon of Bergen and Finmarck, which is conſi- 
dered as ſuperior to any other, that is made in the 
North. There are exported every yeat from Fin- 

mark and Bergen, five or fix hundred barrels of 
falmon, each of which weighs more than- three 
hundred and twenty Ib, This quantity of falmon 
is amply furniſhed by three great rivers, in which 
the natives fiſh with wy taken up and * 2 : 
evening and morning. 5 
As ſoon as the been are hw 48 cut off 
| the jowls and tails, and ſplit them into two, from 
one end to the other. Then they lay them out 
upon gravel or rocks, with the fleſhy part upper- 
moſt, much in the ſame manner as is done with 
cod; after which they ſalt them with French falt. 


: When they have taken the falt for twenty-four 


hours, they are waſhed carefully, and then hung 
up extended in the funnel of a chimney, and ex. 
poſed to the ſmoke of | juniper without flame. 

A great quantity of this falman is 2 to 
Ha nen &C. 


07 dried Salmon. 
They make heng-fiſh, flac-fiſh, round-fiſh, &c. 


_ of- ſalmon in the North, as we have already en. 


plained of cod. 
In 
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00 ſuted Salon, : 


in places, where a great quantity of falmon 3 is 
taken, and where it cannot bt all coſumed freſh, 
it is falted, eſpecially after the warm weather ſets 
in; for then it is not good either pickleor ſmoked. 
Although Hamburgh and ſeveral othe Northern 
ports carry on this trade, almoſt all the it falmon, 
that is conſumed | in France, comes fromEigland, 
or Scotland, as it is of a good Fare 
8 ſalted and made up. 
Some ſalmon are Lalted 1 in PR fe muer as 
green cod is. They empty the heads and lies, 
| waſh them, cut them by the back, without king 
out the large bone, and then give them a. firſalt.. 
ing for three or four days, ſometimes in kes, 
layer upon layer, with ſalt between the layerand 
at other times in ſtrong brine. When the fiſnas 
taken the falt, they let the water drop off, ad 


then barrel them, putting in freſh ſalt. Theſh 


keep their fiſh for a month or ſix weeks in theſt 
falt, after which, in barreling it, they give it Rr 
ther falting. In Weſt Bothnia, they gut e 
 falmon, and, having cut them into four pie 
put them into large veſſels, and cover them 
tirely with falt. They leave them in this ſtate | 
ſeveral months, until the beginning of Autun 
at which time they take them out, waſh the 
carefully, and then pack them up in barrels ma. 
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of deal, without utting in any ſalt. But, when 
the barrels are ful, they pour into them as much 
ſtrong brine 2s poſible, which is ſufficient for pre- 
ſerving the fih. W: ſhall now . the e method, 
that is practſed in Scotland, 

We haviremarked before, that the Scotch ſal- 
mon is not oo fat; a circumſtance, which contri- 
butes mue to its preſervation. As ſoon as poſſible 
after the return from fiſhing, they ſplit the ſal- 
mon n te ſame manner as is done with flat cod, 
excot, nat cod is cut along the belly, and ſalmon 
alon tle back, from the head, to where the fin of 
theal begins, and often leave the large bone 
| ſtiong to the fleſh of one of the ſides. 


laving cut the fiſh in this manner, taken out 


| thgills, emptied it, and, ſometimes, taken off a 


p of the large bone, they waſh it in ſea water, 
ey have it convenient to them, or, if not, in 
h water, to take out all the blood, which * a 
. tendency to putrefaction. This ſeems to be 
much better method, than that of waſhing the 


hi in its own blood, as is uſed in the North, pro- 


hy for the purpoſe of making the fleſh redder. 
When the fiſh has dripped, they put it into large 
1 with French or Spaniſh ſalt over it and un- : 


| Jer it. It is ſuppoſed that Spaniſh ſalt gives it a 


more reddiſh colour than French ſalt, but that 


French ſalt gives a leſs ſharp taſte. Some leave 


the fiſh in ſalt for eight or ten days, and then bar- 
rel them. Others put them wichant ſalt into large 
tubs, 
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tubs, filled with ſtrong brine, and leave them there 
for a month or ſix weeks, and ſometimes longer, 
waiting until there may be a call for them: for it 
is thought, that ſalmon keeps better in thoſe large 
veſſels, than in barrels ; but care muſt be taken to 
have it conſtantly covered with brine. Laſtly, i it 
is to be taken out of the tubs, and barrelled. 
in the bottom of the barrel, they put four or 
five ſmall ſalmon, and then lay on the large good 
falmon, preſſing them together as much as poſſible, 
and putting a little ſalt between them. In the top 
of the barrel, likewiſe, they put ſome ſmall ſalmon. 
| When the barrel is full, they pour in a ſmall quan- 


tity of ſtrong brine, and immediately cloſe it up; = 


forit is neceſſary to guard the fiſh againſt the con- 

tat of the air, and to prevent the brine from being 
loſt. Without theſe precautions, the ſalmon would 
_ grow yellow and ruſty, and would contract a bad 


ſmell. Large ſalmon is more liable to theſe incon- 
veniencies than the ſmaller ſort, and, therefore, re- 


quires more falt in the barreling of it. It is more 
difficult to preſerve ſalmon than cod. The Scotch 
take care not to mix ſalmon of different ſorts and 
qualities, i in the ſame barrels, and not to export ſuch 
aas are bad. There is a bounty on every barrel ex- 
ported, and there are inſpectors in every port of 
Scotland, whoſe buſineſs it is to enquire into, and 
certify the good quality, ſpecies, &c. of the fiſh. 
When the barrels arrive at their place of deſtina- 
tion, they o_ to be filled again with freſh brine. 
From 
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Kippered falmon are prepared by cutting them 
ſmoothly along the back, from the tail to the head. 


The chine, or back-bone, is then cut out, and all 


the blood and garbage cleared away. The fiſhes 
are then ſalted, and laid above each other, with 
the fleſhy ſides in contact, in a trough, commonly 

ſcooped out of a ſolid piece of beech, placed in a 
cool ſituation. A lid, which exactly fits the aper- 

ture, is placed above them, and preſſed down by 

| heavy weights. After the fiſhes have imbibed a 
ſifficient quantity of the pickle, they are ſtretched 
upon ſmall ſpars of wood, and hung up to dry 

| where'there is a current of air. Sometimes they 


are hung in the ſmoke of a kitchen fire, which 


5 preſerves, indeed, but conveys a bad flavour. Some, 
in order to communicate a particular flavour, mix 
| ſpices with the ſalt; or, they rub the fiſh with 
f ſpices, before they are hung up to dry. | 
But might not ſalmon, and every ſpecies of 
freſh-water trouts, be preſerved by ſmoking, in the 
way hams and ſmoked herrings are preſerved ? 


Dr They might alſo be cured in the way, that what 


are called potted ſalmon, and herrings, are com- 
monly prepared; or in the way the people in 
Cumberland preſerve their char. The Loch- 
Leven trouts are conveyed t 0 Lon don, pa bed in | 
ar. ä | AM 1 | 
From 


th 4 5 
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run Dr. Fuller 5 HisTory OF BR RWICK, 


P. 395. 


Fifty years ago, the velſcls plea to Pr 


ſalmon from Berwick to London, generally took 
ſeveral weeks in performing the voyage. They 
were wwell-veſſels, of about forty tons burden each. 
Theſe veſſels belonged to Harwick and Graves- 
end; and as they came here ſolely on account of 
the 155 trade, they always went away again at 
the cloſe of the fiſhing ſeaſon, and two of the 
largeſt remained all the winter, for the purpoſe al- 
ready mentioned. There are at preſent twenty- l 
one ſmacks employed by two fiſhing companies of 
this place, in that trade, and in carrying other 


. goods to and from London and Leith. 


The conſequence of the falmon-fiſhin g here, 
may appear from the following tolerable exact 


ſtatement. The yearly rental of the fiſheries in 


the Tweed, for the courſe of a few miles, amounted . 


to between 7000 and 80ool. in which between 
ſeventy-five and eighty boats, with about zoo men, 


are conſtantly employed during the falmon fiſhery, 


between the roth of January and the 1oth of | 


October. There have been known to have been 
40,000 kits, or upwards (of pickled falmon), ſent 


from this town in the courſe of the ſeaſon, , beſides 


a vaſt 


— — wv 


a a vaſt quantity of falmon-trout, ſent alive to Lon · 
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don. The number of kits has not been ſo great 
for a few years paſt, owing to a method of ſending 
great quantities of ſalmon freſh to London, dur- 
ing all the ſummer ſeaſon, packed in ice, collected 
in the winter ſeaſon, and — d the 
whole ſummer for that — 


—— 


— 


”\ * 


70 few t the great importance 72 the Herring Fi 5 ah 
0 Herring's are cured in the Dutch manner, as detailed in J 
—_— foregoing ſheets ; and to point out 10 our merchants the 
great advantage of this trade, ave have felefied part. 7 the 
Report of the Committee of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons 
on the + og Fiſheries, made in the loft Seſſions of Parlia- 
The gentleman whoſe examination forms part of 
| the the Nen ts one whoſe literary talents are d my 
| | efteemed, and on whoſe Judgment, a | very. aral de 
gre of mu may be lee, 


| EXAMINATION. or rux e 


REV. HERBERT MA sk. 


LEES \ 


HAVE you — a conſiderable time i in | Germany 3 and 
how long! . 


About 8 years at Leiphic, and have travelled for about 
twelve months in other parts, 


* 


You having reſided ſo long in e ſtate what you may 
know reſpecting the quantity of herrings, and other falted fiſh 
conſumed in that country; the places where they are ſold and 
conſumed the prices given for them; the ſorts which are pre- 
ferred ; 


* 


* — . —— — — A - — 
= » . 
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ferred ; the manner in which they are conveyed into the interior 
of the country, and the mode of cooking and eating them? 


The quantity of white ſalted herrings conſumed during the laſt 


| two or three years in Germany (including all the dominions of 


the king of Pruſſia) may be eſtimated at about an hundred and 
thirty thouſand barrels annually, which. is much lefs, however, 


than uſed to be conſumed i in that country, as complaints are con · 
| tinually heard at preſent i in Germany about the ſcarcity of that 
ä article. 
white ſalted herrings in Germany during: the laſt two or three 
Fears, are the following: In the year 1798, the. exact number 
of barrels imported to Hamburgh was 12 674. and in 1799, 
they amounted exactly to 1 3,067, as appears from the printed 
lifts which are aonually publiſhed at Hamburgh. I do not know 
the exact number imported at Bremen within the laſt two years; 
but according to a liſt of the year 1790, the number of barrels 
ol herrings brought to that part amounted to 10, 205, and in the 
ſame year the number of barrels of herrings brought to Ham- 
| burgh, amounted to 17,179. If we make therefore a propor- 
tional deduction for Bremen, we mult eſtimate the preſent im- 
portation then at only about 8,000. The port of Altona, which 
is contiguous to Himburgh, is ſupplied by the buſſes, which are 
fitted out at Altona, and carry. on the herring fiſhery from the 
Shetland Iſlands Southward, in the ſame manner as the Dutch 
| uſed to do. The number of buſſes, which failed in 1799 from 
Altona, amounted to about 26, as I was lately informed there ; 
and as it is a very moderate eftimate that each of theſe buſſes 
caught a thouſand barrels between the 24th of June and the end 


The grounds on which I eſtimate the conſumption of 


of the fiſhing ſeaſon, we may aſſume that at leaſt 26,000 barrels 
were brought to Altona in 1799. The exact number of buffes | 
which failed from Emden laſt year I do not know ; but as 4© 
have failed from that port ſeveral years ago, and there is no 


- reaſon to ſuppoſe that their number has diminiſhed ſince the 


Dutch have been. prevented from petting out, we ſhall hardly 
exceed the truth, 1 we e ſuppoſe that at leaſt 42,000, barrels were 
brought 
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. laſt year to Emden. According to the foregoing eſti- 
mate then, te the fqur German ports, on the North Sea, Ham- 
durgh, Altona, Bremen, and Emden, were brought about 
87, ooo barrels of white ſalted hertings. Te determine the quan- 
tity brought to the German ports en the Baltic, I have no othet _ 
method than by comparing the number of yeſſels laden with 
herrings which paſſed the ſound, with the probible ſhare of them 
which went to German ports on the Baluc : now it appears, 
from the lifts publiſhed at Elfnevt, that the exact number , 
veſſels laden with white faked. herrings, which paſſed the ſound 
in 1799, was 338, of which 287 were Swediſh (from Gatben- 
barg, Marſtrand, Uddewalla, &e.) 43 Norwegian, five from 
Emden, one ſtom Altona, one from Aalborg, and one from. 
Leith. We ſhall hardly exceed the truth, if» we aſſume, that 
one-third of theſe veſſels were bound to German ports on the 
| Bakic, as Lubes; Roſtock, Stralſund, Wolgaſt,. Stettin, Dant- 
zick, Pellan, Konningſberg, &e:i arid that each-veſſel held; on 
an average, 400 barrela. According to this computation, che 
Germaii ports on the Baltic rebeived more than 45,000 barrels, 
which, added to thoſe received. by the Germas ports on the 
North Sea, eſtimated at 87,000, make a total of 1 30,000; and 
import herrings, that before the Dutch were prevented by the 
war from ſending. out their buſſes, the conſumption of. white 
ſalted herrings in Germany was . ; Nu wes to che * : 
enn nfutiption: A 3 bf A e 


+*e 


f 


Of the quantity f * cnn * frac as hed 
cod, dried cod, tuſk, ling, &c. angually conſumed in Germany, 
in general I am unable to form any patticular eſtimate ; but it 
appears from the Hamburgh printed lits,. that the importation 
of the preceding kinds of fiſh to that port is very conſiderable z 
and that the country from which they are chiefly brought at pre- 

ſent is Norway. It is probable alſo that Norway will continue 
to ſupply the German market at all times with dried cod, becauſe 
in the northern part of Norway, where the cod fiſhery is carried | 


On 
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on in the middle of winter, the cold is ſo ſevere, and the air at 
the ſame time ſo very ſerene, that the mere drying of the cod in 
the open air, without the uſe of ſalt, is ſufficient to preſerve it, 
which is an advantage and a ſaving not to be had elſewhere. 


Beſides, the Germans are more fond of the Norwegian unſalted 
dried cod, than they are of the dried cod which had been pre. 
viouſly ſalted. The falted or pickled cod, called by the Ger- 
mans Laberdan, is leſs: valued by them than the dried cod, 
which they call ſtock fiſh, inſomuch that in the year 1798, only 
488 barrels of ſalted cod (or Laberdan) were imported at Ham- 
burgh, and in 1799 the importation was reduced to merely eight 
darrels, which were brought from Shetland. But ſalted ling 
appears to have met with better ſuecceſs; and it is highly r 
that Scottiſh ſalted ling, eſpecially the barra ling, which is in 
5 great eſlimation, might be ſent to Hamburgh with advantage. 
An auempt at an exportation of ſalted ling was made from Leith 
to Hamburgh in 1798, and the ſpeculation mult have been at- 
tended with ſome ſucceſs, 28 in che following year, 1799, were - 
imported from Leith to Hamburgh 140 cwt. of ſalted ling, as 
appears from the Hamburgh - printed liſts. It is true, that this . 
Juantity was vey : {mall in compariſon of what was brought to 
Hamburgh in the ſame year from Bergen, Drontheim, and 3 
Chriſtiana 3 but it may ſerve at leaſt as an 3 to 
future RN from North Britain, 1 100 3 6 


"Wit he to hs eds | in G ww 1 1 are 
chieffy ſold and conſumed, it may be obſerved, that in addition 
to the above-mentioned ſea ports, almoſt every town in Germany 
expoſes ſalted herrings to ſale, either wholeſale or retail; and 
the adjacent villages are ſapplied by hawkers from the reſpective 
towns. The mode of conveying the herrings into the interior 
of Germany i is partly by means of the rivers, and partly by land 
carriage. Herrings ſent to Leipzig, Dreſden, and other parts 
of the Electorate of Saxony, are carried'on the Elbe from Ham- 
burgh to Magdeburg in Barges, and from Magdeburg to Leip- 
Zig, &c. they are brought by land. Thoſe ſent to Berlin have 
| the 
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the whole way water carriage both fiom Hamburgh and Stettin; 
herrings imported at Bremen are ſent up the Weſer, and formerly 
immenſe quantities uſed to be ſent up the Rhine by the Dutch, 

to Cologne, Mayntz, Frankfort on the Mein, Manheim, &c. 
whence they were further ſem on the Mein and the Necker into 


the interior of Franconia and Suabia. Herrings deſtined for 


Bohemia and Auſtria are ſent by ſea to Stettin, and are thence 


| conveyed in the Oder Barges, as high up as poſbble 1 into | 


; Sileſia, whence they a are further carried by land. 


In regard to ; the value ſet on different kinds of herrings, a FA 


cided preference i is given in Germany to Dutch herrings; iuſo- 
much that though Swediſh herrings were latterly fold at a third 


and even fourth of what Dutch herrings were ſold for, none bur 
the pooreſt people would purchaſe Swediſh herrings, as long as 


they could get Dutch, or at leaſt herrings cured in the Dutch 


manner. The people of Emden and Altona have learnt from 


the Dutch their method, though they have not hitherto in every 
point the Dutch excellence ; and I have been told by perſons 5 
in the trade, that herrings cured by the people of Ao do t not 


keep ſo well as the Dutch Tg 


Of 11 prices of Dutch 1 as fold per barrel in the g 


Dutch ports. I have procured a liſt for ten ſucceſſive | years, 


from 1788 to 1797s vn: was $ the laſt year that Dutch . 


could be procured. 
: Theſe prices were as follows : 


Years. Rix Dollars. 


WT 203-6 10h 
I = 12 
1725 3 45 

R 
1797 " 5 


Vears - Rix Dollars. [| 
. 
9 1 * 
1790 1 
1791 3 Sf 
199% 8h 


When the courſe of 3 is at par, fix rix * are 


equivalent to one pound ſterling and five or fix pence; fo that 
| in 
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in 1797 Dutch herrings were ſold, even in the Dutch ports for 


more than 41. per barrel. Since that time the Altona and 


Emden herrings, which are the only ſubſtitutes at preſent for 
Dutch hertings, have borne a ſtill greater price. Laſt year 
(1: 799) Altona herrings were ſold at Altona for more than 30 
dollars, or 51. per barrel; and 1 was affured laſt September by | 


a merchant who had been lately at Magdeburg, that though there 
| was water carriage from Altona to Magdeburg, Altona herrings 

' were then ſold at Magdeburg for 38 dollars per barrel, and that 
_ the Emden herrings where ſold there at a ftill higher price; yet 


in the very ſame Summer two cargoes of berrings were ſent from 


185 Leith to Hamburgh, and 1 was aſſured by the merchant who 


ſhipped one of the cargoes, that though he bought the herrings 3 


85 at Leith at about 208. per barrel, no Hamburg merchant would f 


give him even prime coſt for them. 1 afterwards taſted ſome of 


che Leith herrings, and found that they. bad not only no reſem- 
blance to Dutch herrings, but that they were as badly cured as 
it was poſſible for herrings to be. About the ſame time, how- 
ever, acargo of falte herrings arrived at Hamburgh from Storno- 
way in the Iſland of Lewis; and though they did not fetch above 


half the price of the Altona herrings, they were ſold for three 


| times the price of the Leith herrings, the Stornoway cargo being 
ſold for about 33 marks (about 21. of our money) per barrel. 
Swediſh herrings ſold laſt year at Gotenburg (namely, in 
March 1799, which is about two months after the Swediſh her- 

ring fiſhery is ended for 42 Swediſh rix dollars, or about 11. 2s. 

ol our money, which is the price that North Highland herriogs 
bore laſt Summer at Greenock ; being equal therefore in price, 
the Greenock herrings would every where meet with a more 


rapid ſale, even than the Gotenburg herrings, if their quality 


was decidedly ſuperior ; but at preſent it is difficult to ſay on 


which fide, upon the whole, the preference lies. The great 


objection to the Greenock herrings (of which I procured ſome 
barrels to be ſent laſt October to Saxony) is their inequality in 


the very fame barrel; for though many ſingle herrings had a 
good flavour, and were much fuperior to the Swediſh, there were 


others 
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| Others again in the ame barrel which were greatly inferior to the 
Swediſh. Of the cauſes of this inequality, which never can take 
place according to the Dutch method, I ſhall offer a conjecture, 
in the anſwer to one of the following queſtions. The Norwe- 


gian herriogs brought from Bergen, DNroatheim, and Chriſtiana, 


are inferior even to the Swediſh herrings, of which, one principal 
cauſe is, that the herring caſks in Norway are made of fir wood, 
which communicates a diſagreeable taſte to the herrings, and af- 


fects the pickle throughout the whole barrel. The Swedes, on 
| rhe contrary, though, on account of the ſcarcity of oak in Sweden, 


they do net make uſe of oaken caſks, as we, as the Dutch, as 
the people of Emden and Altona do, make their caſks of beech. 


The price of Daniſh herrings J do not know; but they muſt he 
made cheaper even than the Swediſh, or they would not meet 
with a ſale. In 1799 were brought to Hamburgh 3.291 barrels 


- oO Swediſh, and 19593 barrels of * berrings. . 


Laftly, i in 4 to the manner of eating white ſalted 3 
the Germans always eat Dutch berrings raw, like anchovies, for 
| which purpoſe it is neceſſary to be much more nice in the curing. 
them, than if they were cooked before they were eaten. But 

the want of Dutch herrings at preſent in Germany, and the high 
price of the Altona herrings, which obliges the poor to uſe 

Swediſh herriogs, has induced ſome perſons to broil or roaſt them, 

though this cuſtom is even now far from being common; but 1 


know of no inftance of any one's boiliog them. 


? 


Is the 3 8 principally by the taſte of FO na- 
tion, or by the principles of the Roman Catholic religion, or any 
other public inſtitution; and does it prevail equally in proteſlant 


and catholic ſtates ? 


As far as 1 know of Germany, white ſalted herrings when 


good, are every where equally eſteemed in that country, and have 


been purchaſed partly becauſe when cured according to the Dutch 


method, they are very agreeable to the palate of the Germans, 
and 
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and paitly becauſe, before they had riſen to fo great a price, they 
2 with a few potatoes, not only a wholeſome but a cheap 
eal. In the Roman Catholic part of Germany, the want of 

fk for the faſt days occafions an additional demand for them ;— 

bur, on the other hand, this additional demand is rendered leſs 
powerful i in its operation, by the circumſtance that the Roman Ca- 
tholic part of Ger: many lies wholly to the ſouth, the conſequence 
of which is, that the length of the land carriage greatly enhances ; 
the 1 of herrings before DE! arrive there. : 


Do you know of any be of Britiſh W being ſent to 
Germany Did the attempt ſueceed Hand what were the cauſes 
T0 or faikire ? „ 1 


19 Since I have been n with Germany, I have not heard 
of any importation of Britiſh herrings into that country before 
the latter end of 1798, when a veſſel arrived from Iſle Martin i in 5 
Loch Broom, laden with 301 barrels ; and about the ſame time a 
veſſel arrived at Hamburgh from Greenock, with 30 barrels on 
board. Of the quality of the herrings brought from Ile Martin 


or of the price which they fetched, I was not able to gain infor- i 
mation; but as no veſſel came from Iſle Martin in the following 


year, 1799, it is probable that the herrings which had been 
brought in 1798, were not cured in ſuch a manner as to fetch a 
price which made it worth while to make a ſecond voyage to Ham- 
burgh. In 1799 were brought to Hamburgh from Leith 664 
barrels, from Alloa 260, a lading from Stornoway, and ſome 
lading from Shetland, making together (namely, from Shetland) 
1, 208 barrels. Theſe brought from the Firth of Forth, as well 


3 as thoſe brought from Stornoway, 1 have mentioned above ; of 


the reſt I could get no other account, than that they were not 
ſuitable to the taſte of the Germans. In addition to the prece- 
ding, twelve barrels of herrings from Greenock were ſent for on 
trial, by a Saxon merchant ; ſix of them were north highland, 
and ſi were Loch Fyne herrings ; they were all large herrings, 
but were far from being fo fat as the beſt Dutch herrings ; the 
Loch 
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Lach, Fyne herrings were better curgd than the north highland, 
and bore an higher price: but both ſorts were much inferior to 
Dutch-cured herrings: —one grand objection to them was, their 
great inequality of taſte; many of them had a tolerable good fla. 


your, while others in the ſame barrel had a very diſagreeable fla- 


vour. This inequality aroſe probably from a circumſtance which 
I will ara in the anſwer to the next queſtion. 


r BS «6 


able? 


- af 


- * 


peculiarly fine flavour. 


Amber material . of 2 N nan es and 


Dutch-cured herrings, conſiſts in the mode of treating them when 


expoſe their herrings uncovered to the open air, but the moment 


they draw the herrings out of the water they throw them into 


brine or pickle ; then they immediately gut and pack them ; and 
if any remain, when they ſhoot the nets again, they are oblige! 

by the laws of Holland, to caſt that remnant, overboard as voki! 
far 


ference to Britiſh, and if ſo, in what reſpects are they prefer- 


There are various cauſes which give Dutch herrings a preference 
to the Britiſh :—Firſt, the Dutch are much more exact in regard 
to the quantity of the falt, ſo as neithcr to render the herriogs 
too falt, nor on the other hand to endanger their ſtinking from 
uſing too ſmall a quantity. Secondly, in regard to the quality as 
well as quantity of falt, whence the Dutch herrings derive their 
Thirdly, i in regard to the ſorting of her- 

rings before they are ſalted the ſecond time. The ſecond falting 
of the herrings is performed after the herrings are brought to port, 
by a ſet of men called fiſh wardens ; and it is the {kill of theſe 

men which * to the Dutch herrings their peculiare: excellence. | 


| they are firſt taken out of the water. It is well known, that the 
ſooner a herring is gutted and falted after it is taken out of the 
water, the better it is, and that by being ſuffered to lie only a few 


hours in the open air, eſpecially if the ſun ſhines, it is rendered 
| lefs capable of receiving a fine flavour; hence the Dutch never 
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net, they lie expoſed till they have been gradually gutted, ſalted, 


Germany to a very conſiderable extent; but it is impoſſible, even 
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for uſe; hence ariſes that equality obferred in the Dutch berrings 
But in North Britain, when the herrings are taken out of the 


and packed; thoſe which are packed firſt, therefore, have a much 
better flavour than thoſe which are packed laſt ; and hence ariſes 


probably the inequality in the ſame barrel (tho they are after- 
wards re-packed) which was obſerved above. Wherever the 
boat-fiſhery is adopted, and the herrings are cured on ſhore, it | 
might be difficult perhaps to adopt this part of the Dutch method, 

_ unleſs curing-houſes were built on the different lochs, as already 


on loch Torridon, to which the fiſhing-boats might carry their 


draughts of herrings as ſoon as they get them; but as many E 
buſſes are ſent out every year from Greenock and Campbeltown, 
no reaſon can be aſſigned why thoſe buſſes ſhould not in all ref. 
pects imitate the Dutch buſſes; and if after the firſt curing on 
board the buſſes had been regulated according to the Dutch me- 
thod, fiſh wardens were eſtabliſhed at Greenock ind Campbeltown, 
or other places, to receive all the herrings which arrive, to ar- 
range them in fiſh-houſes on the footing of Enkhuyſen and Vlar- 
dingen, then to unpack, ſort, and re-ſalt the herrings according 
to the different markets for which they are intended, Britiſh- 
cured herrings might attain the excellence of Dutch herrings. 
BY muſt be obſerved, however, that not even the Dutch mode of 


curing will do for the German market, if the herrings themſelves 
are meagre, whatever may be their ſize; the herrings muſt be 
round and fat, called by the Dutch Volehering, and ſuch as they 
caught in the deep ſea after the 24th of June from the Shetland 


Iſlands ſouthward. —Meagre m caught late in the ſeaſon, 
the Dutch ſent to the Weſt- Indies. 


Do you think the ſale of Britiſh 3 might be promoted in 
Germany; to what extent might it be carried; 1d what would 
be the beſt means of encouraging it? 


The ſale of Britiſh e mY certainly be promoted in 


to 
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to conjefture, with any probability at preſent, how many thoufand 
barrels might be diſpoſed of annually. —That the conſumption of 
herrings in Germany, which was eftimated above at only 1 30,000 
| barrels annually under the prefent circumſtances might be more, 
than double is evident, not only becauſe with the preſent importa- 
tion, there is an univerſal complaint of ſcarcity, but becauſe the 


Dutch alone, when their herring fiſhery was in its moſt flouriſhing | 


ſtate, and they uſed to employ above 2,000 buſſes in it, are ſup- 


| poſed to have furniſhed Germany with more than 300,000 barrels | 


annually. With refpe& to the beſt means of encouraging the her- 


ring trade with Germany, the fine qua non is the immediate adop- 
tion of the Dutch method of curing ; and when that is adopted, 
the herring trade between North Britain and Germany will eſta- 


bliſn itſelf without any kind of difficulty, becauſe the advantage of 


catching the fiſh on our own coaſt will Enable us to underſell the : 


Dutch, the Emdeners, and the people of Altona, who have a 


| long voyage to make before they get to the fiſhing grounds: 
And as the Swediſh herrings, which a few years ago were much - 
cheaper than out herrings, have been gradually riſing in price, 
till they have at length (I do not mean the preſent year 1800, 
after the failure of the Swediſh herring fiſhery in November and 


December 1799, but I allude to the two preceding years in 


which there had been no dearth) reached the price of herrings at 
| Greenock, it is evident, that as ſoon as our herrings have attained 
the excellence of Dutch herrings, not even the ** will be : 


able to bold out the markets againſt them. 


| What parts of the Bricih coo are bet ſituated to carry on the 
| herring fiſhery for the German market; at what ſeaſon ſhould it 
be-purſued ; and what regulation may be neceſſary for its ſucceſs? 


_ Thoſe parts of the Britiſh coaſt which lie the neareſt to thoſe. 
fiſhing grounds, on which ſuch fat herrings may be caught as are 


fit to be cured for the German market, are undoubtedly beſt ſitu- 
ated to carry on the herring fiſhery, with a view of ſupplying the 
German market.—Hence neither Yarmouth, nor any other port 

| on 
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on the eaſtern ſide of ſouth Britain, is to be ade for 
this purpoſe ; a very advantageous place appears to be Wick, in 
the county of Caithneſs, becauſe it is to the north-eaſt, eaſt, and 
ſouth- eaſt of that coaſt, that the Dutch uſed to catch the beſt her. 
rings. We might even eſtabliſh there a colony of Dutch ſeamen 
ſkilled in the herring fiſhery, of which we have now many hund- 
reds ſerving partly on board our ſhips of war, and partly on board 
our merchantmen ; but if ſuch an eſtabliſhment be made, it muſt 
not be forgotten to procure profeſſed fiſh-curers like the Dutch 
_ wardens, to put the finiſhing band when the buſſes return to port; 
and theſe fiſh-wardens ſhould be ſubjected by law to the ſame re- 
gulations, as thoſe to which the Dutch fiſh wardens at Enkhuyſen 


and Vlardiagen are ſubject. The time for carrying on the fiſhery 


off the coaſt of Caithneſs, is from the 2oth of June to the end of 
July, when the herrings are in their higheſt ſeaſon. An eſta- 
bliſhment might likewiſe be made on the Weſtern coaſts of Scot · 


. land for the purpoſe of catching and curing herrings for the Ger- 
man market: for inſtance, a colony of Dutch fiſhermen might bs -- 


ſettled in the neighbourhood of Loch Crinan, who, when they had 


given their fiſh the firſt curing, according to the Dutch method, 


might ſend them through the Crinan canal (which will ſoon be 
friniſſied), to be fold to merchants at Greenock; theſe herrings | 

would then be brought to a fiſh-houſe propoſed above to be eſta- 

bliſhed there, and be rendered by a fiſh-curer fit for the German 

market. The Clyde and Forth canal affords them an eaſy method . 

| of tranſporting them to * 


NV. B. I recommend the * of Dutch Sihermen be- 
cauſe when the Scottiſh fiſhermen and curers once ſee how much 
is to be got by the adoption of the Dutch method, they will 
be the more inclined to embrace it: Thus the Dutch method 
will be gradually adopted at Oban, Tobermory, Stein, Ullapool, 
and other biking eſtabliſhments. 


Are Swediſh or Pomeranian herrings conſumed in Germany in 
large quantities; and if not, what reaſons impede their intro- 
duftion? 

Since 
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Since the time that the uſual ſapply of 'Dutch berttvgh' has 
Failed, on account of the war, a very great quantity of "Swediſh 
| herrings is conſumed in Germany; for, though the Germans do 

not reliſh Swediſh herrings, yet the lower claſſes are obliged to 


| purchaſe them or go without, becauſe the Altona and Embden 


herrings bear at preſent ſo great a price; but laſt year the Swediſh 
herring fiſhery (which is carried on in November and December, 


: when a ſhoal of herrings from the North Sea uſually fills all the 


bays and creeks from Gottenburg to Stromſtadt) was very defec- 
tive, and therefore the exportation of falted herrings from Swe- 
den is prohibited till November, 1800, that the Swedes them- 
ſelves may not have a too ſcanty ſupply. The reaſon of its fai- 
lire was, that a part of the ſhoal inſtead of going towards the 


Sound, entered the Elbe, and another part again, inſtead of 
ſtopping before the Sound, entered the Baltic, and advanced to 
the Iſland of Ruigen, and other parts of Swediſh Pomerania, ; 
Whe⸗- 
ther any of the herrings caught on the coaſt of Swediſh Pomera- 
nia were ſalted; if they were, to what amount, and to what qua- 


: where no herrings had been ſeen for a conſiderable time. 


| lity, are queſtions which 1 am unable to anſwer. 


| - we are not agreeable to the palate of the Ger- 


mans, becauſe they are not cured according to the Dutch method, E 
| and the peculiar mode of taking the herrings on the coaſt of Swe- 
den, muſt render the adoption of the Dutch method extremely 


difficult, if not ö 


Would the competition of the Swediſh or Pomeranian her- 
| rings be * to the Britiſh adventurer ? F- 


After we FA adopted the Dutch mode of curing, and have 
attained the Dutch excellence, the competition neither of Swe- 


diſh nor of any other herrings can be dangerous to the Britiſh 
Adventurer, for reaſons already aſhgned. 


Would 
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| Would herrings;cured. i in the Dutch manner be preferred for 
the internal conſumption. of Great Britain, and what would be 
the beſt means of encouraging the uſe of them in this country? 


I have known fo many Engliſhmen abroad who have had oppor- 


|  unities of taſting Dutch herrings, and have thought their taſte | 


very agreeable, that if our herrings were cured as well, 1 have no 
doubt that there would be a great demand for them, and that 
they would be purchaſed as a cheap, wholeſome, and palatable 
food, both in London and other parts of England. But it is 
not ſurpriſing that the ſalted herrings, whether Scotch, or Iriſh, 
or [le of Man herrings, which are at preſent expoſed to ſale by 
the London Fiſhmongers, are not much ſought afjer ; for though 
they poſſeſs the firſt quality, that of cheapneſs, they are quite de- 
fectire in the two laſt, being neither palatable nor wholeſonie ; 
they are either over - ſalted, and their fleſh rendered bard, as well 


as briny, or, on the other hand, they are cured in the can 5 


extreme, and taſte as if they came out of train oil, 


What es 8 occur to you, either his from 
your obſervation or information you may have collected, and ap- 

| plying to the herring fiſhery, or any other, which can be A 15 

on . the Britiſh coalls? _ „ 


I have no 1 W to wake, than that which 27 


” from the preceding ſtatement, namely, that the only method of 


7 promoting the ſale of Britiſh ſalted herrings at home, as well as 
at the German market, is to adopt the Dutch mode of curing, 
to adopt it to its full extent wherever it is poſſible, and, where 
it is not, to adopt ſo much of it as circumſtances will permit. It 
would be likewiſe a great adrantage, if meaſures were taken, as 
{oon as poſſible, to introduce the Dutch method in ſome parts of 
North Britain, in order that the German merchants may be con- 
vinced before the war is over, and the Dutch veſſels can get out 

again, that we are capable of furniſhing them with good ſalted 

herrings; whereas if we wait till the Dutch have regained the 
German 
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German market, the German merchants, after the many bad ſpe- 


cimens of Britiſh herrings, may then be leſs diſpoſed to make new 
trials of them. It is faid that the Dutch method, which is cer- 
tainly unknown in Scotland, as appears from actual experience, 
and is acknowledged by the beſt judges in that country, (Mr: 
Oſborne, Solicitor of the Cuſtoms at Edinburgh, in a letter 


dated 18th October, 1799, uſed the following expreſſion :— 


the mode of curing herrings in Scotland is in general very ex- 


ceptionable ;”) is known to the Yarmouth fiſhermen, though the 
diſtance of Yarmouth from thoſe fiſhing grounds where the beſt 
fat herrings are taken, and the conſequent expence of fitting out 
Buſſes, confines them to the fiſhery on their own coaſts, where the 


herrings are meagre, and are unfit for the German market, ex- 


| cept as red herrings; whether it would be proper to ſend Yar- 
mouth fiſh curers into Scotland for the ſeaſon, which is about to 
commence, or whether if the Yarmouth fiſh curers ſhould be 
_ deemed inſufficient it would be neceſſary to take other methods 
in order to introduce completely the Dutch method, the Com- 
| mittee, after the neceſſary information has been given on this 


_— will be beſt able to .. 
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REPORT 


* 


DONALD STEWART, 
ITINERANT MINERALOGIST 


© DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


- Ma. STEwarT does not pretend to be a perfect mineralogiſt, or 
foſſiliſt; yet the Society were of opinion, that by ſending a laborious 


and pains-taking man round the kingdom, who traverſes the moun- 


| tains and glens, always on foot, Mr. Stewart might point out ſituatious 
for the direction and attention of a more accurate mineralogiſt, at a 


future day, His labours have been attended with great advantage in 


_ ſeveral parts, by diſcovering marles, lime-ſtone, and other manures, not 
before known to the landlord or tenant; bythe diſcovery of fine clays, 
fuller's earths, or good ſubſtitutes for them, of emery, &c. which have 


deen uſed by manufacturers, whoſe certificates he has produced. He 


has alſo inſtructed the peaſantry in the method of coaking bog turf, 
which we have given in the firſt part of this year's Tranſactions. In 
ſome counties he has made but a ſuperficial view of tuch minerals, as 


occurred in his removal from place to place, by order of the Society; 


in others he has been more particular. Wherever he has been 
employed, he has produced certificates from gentlemen of known cha- 
racters and abilities, of his having been ardent and induſtrious in the 
purſuit of the objects, to which he was directed by the Society. The 
following Report may be very uſeful to ſuch gentlemen, as have under- 


taken the Statiſtical View of the counties of this kingdom, and it i; 


- principally with thar deſign, the Society publiſh this imperfect ſketch 


of Mr, Stewart's Itinerary, 


VS Ta 
„ |! 


PRINTED BY GRAISBERRY & CAMPBELL, 10, BACK-LANE. 
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; the + water ne 4 the bleach green of 5 
Meſſrs. Stephenſon and Houſton, near Belfaſt, is 
a large ſtratum of roten: ſtone; it poliſhes marble 
as well as emery ; 3 a vein of yellow ochre at ſame 
place. 
Io miles from Belfaſt, in the bed and beds 
: 4 the river, in the deep glen, where the greateſt 
body of alabaſter is got, is a regular vein or 
courſe; five feet wide, between rocks, of a black 
heavy ſhelving-ftone, it runs North and South, in 


5 ſtraight line. Such is found in collieries, and as 


the ſame kind of black feratum is in the iſland of 
Arranmore and Roſſes, between hard rocks, from 
top to bottom, in the higheſt clift on North Weſt 
ſide of that large iſland, and juſt five feet wide, 
as this is; from this obſervation, and from many 
more I have made on the various ſea coaſts round 
Ireland, I think they extend from the one ſea to 
B the 


3 COUNTY. ANTRIM. 
the other, like partitions the miners call faults, or 
dikes. 

In the ſame river, a little be the bleach- 
green, aforeſaid, I diſcovered alabaſter, in the 
bank of the river. Several veins of Fuller's earth 
in the bed and banks of the river, near the corn 
and cotton mills of Mr. Joy, in the falls of Belfaſt. 


| Cutting through the free-fone rock, we find one 
vein at the cotton mill, one foot wide between its 


ſolid ſides ; the rock there about ten teet deep, 5 
and this earth runs from bottom to top equally 


wide, but is more pure and better at bottom; if 


funk upon, it may turn out very valuable for the L 
woollen manufacturers, and as Fullers earth. : 
In the lands of Ballymurphy, within two miles 
of Belfaſt, is a variegated white and blue, dove- 
coloured marble, in great abundance. From the 
face of the high mountain, one block fell down : 
it was three feet fix inches long, three feet broad, 
and twenty-ſix inches thick, from which I broke a 
ſmall thin ſpecimen, more white than the other 


'. ſpecimens of this dove-coloured marble : it has been 


much admired by the members of the Society, 
although only poliſhed by me with the hone and 
Totten ſtone found in that neighbourhood, which 
appear to me to anſwer as well as emery, or the 
hone-ſtone of Kilkenny, whence all the ſtone-cut- 
ters are ſupplied. 

In a deep glen, made by a ſtream PA water, in 
the face of this high mountain which expoſed this 


beautiful 


COUNTY SNT RIM: 3 


beautif ul dowe-coloured marble, many other 1 Veins 
are 1 ſeen in the bed and banks of this water, which 
only runs after great rains; it falls down perpen- 
dicularly, upwards of two hundred yards from top 


to bottom ; at the bottom, the baſaltes appear on 
the Lime: None, and a ſtratum of redd. p- coloured : 
flint, and a pale-coloured flint, on the top of the 
lime-/tone, with à thick coat of white, hard, incruſ- 
tation on theſe large detached flints, and no cal- 
careous quality, which may be valuable to the ma- 
nufacture of earthen and china ware; in this 


place are ſeveral yeins of reddiſh earth, which re- 
ſembles that j in the iſland of Rathlin, and i 18 called 


tarras; but this is full of ſmall er, We the | 


garnet ſtone. 


” the face of the mountain, 1 the deue-ce- 
boured marble, is a large bed of brawn ſb a jourgd 


= oft lime: ſtone, the acid fermented ſtrongly on it; 
the inhabitants call it free None; this rock breaks 


a eaſy, ſmall, and will be a good manure for the 


ſtrong clay land that abounds in this country. 


--in- Colin glen, I diſcovered alſo dove marble 
in great abundance, but there is no road to it, and 
muſt be brought up by a windlas. I think it is 
the ſame as that in Ballymurphy, w which i is three 
| miles from Colin glen, but it is in right line, and! 
think is a continuation of ſaid dove- coloured limg- 
Aone; ſome of the whiteſt of 1 it, is as tranſparent 


as ſtatuary marble. 
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In the face of Colin mountain, near the remark- 
able large and fine ſpring well (which works 
bleach mills with ſufficient water in the dryeft 
ſeaſon) is a large body of fine green coloured earth, 
with many remarkable rotten ſhells in it ; the 


acid fermented ſtrong on it; I have not met with 
any thing like it before; w is a high and a a ſteep 


mountain, in the pariſh of Dunmurray. 


In the bank of a ſmall ſtream, lower few faid 
mountain, I diſcovered a ſmall ſtratum of a coal. 
_ ſmute, which on trial, burned well. Many years 
ago a trial for coal was made near this; ſome of 
the oldeſt tenants report that coal was found, but 
tat the miner was bribed to condemn it. 
-— Portmore park, for upwards of a mile on | the 
ſhore of Longhneagh, in the pariſh of Glenavey, 
3 lime tone gravel many of the limes are large, 
and of various colours, and many of them reſem- 5 
ble petrified bull-ruſhes ; here are alſo remarkable MW 
heavy red coloured iron flones, on the ſhore from 
| Portmore park to Longford lodge, where are very 
large balls of iron ore, upwards of one hundred 
weight, more rich in iron than that in Sleave- iron, 
and other mountains on each fide of Lough Allen, 
in the counties of Leitrim and Roſcommon, where 
coal is found ; ' Longford lodge is about three 
miles from Portmore, where they bored through 
two beds of coal, or what is called blackwood,* 
twenty- five 


* do hereby only, that I have burned a ſample of the 
car load of the coal or blackwood, found by Mr. Stewart, the 
M.ineralogiſt 
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twenty-five feet thick cach, and a third ſtratum 
nine feet thick, and eighty yards deep: they 
bored cighteen inches deep into a fourth ſtratum, 
having no more rods to 80 —_— being within 
the lough water-mark. 
In the upper part of the lime-ſtone quarry in 
the pariſh of Magherymaſk, in Olivers glen, now 
known by the name of Bamers glen, near Trimery, 
is a ſtratum of Fuller's earth, one foot thick: it 
| lies between the lime: tone and the baſaltes rock : 
here is fine yellow marble, and remarkable red 
coloured flints, in detached round pieces, from half 
a pound weight to half a ſtone, all of them have 
| coat, or cover, of whitiſh hard incruſtation; 4 
although on and in the lime: e, this cover is not 
_ calcareous. 
In the bed and wala of the river, in the old 
ü church field, near the flour mills at Crumlin, ” 3 


found 


| Mineralogiſt to the Dublin Society, negr the ſandy 6 in the 

eſtate of the Marquis of Hertford. He informed me this 
upper ſtrata was raiſed within eight feet of the ſurface. I am 
perſuaded, this coal, or blacbævood, if found in a ſufficient 
quantity, would be of great importance to the manufacturers 
of this country ; where the air . is applied, it produces 
a very effective heat. 


| LISBURN, 
12th OZober, 1799, 


IHN WIGHT MAN, 
TA true Copy. J 
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forthe lich limesſtone gravel, and rentarkdble the 


ſoap tone, of a fleſh colour, with white Foes in 
it. 


In the demeſne of Lon aford b on the edge 


of Lough Neagh, I diſcovered rich lime: tone gra- 


vel, and red coloured ochre, which makes good 


Painting ſtuff, (and reſembles that in the iſland of . 
Rathiin, and may anſwer for tarras) in great 
abundance; here are alfo remarkable large balls 
of iron ore, and the upper ſtratum of coal, or 
Blathivod, within the lough water- mark. 


In the bed of a river, between Temple Patrick 


and the mountains on the North ſide of Belfaſt 
mountains, is good Jime-fone in great abundance, 
Which is much wanted here to improve that great 
extent of uncultivated lands in its neighbourhood, 


. a where no lime-ſtone oy was ever found 
before. 


In the bank aud bed of the 1 river Drumart, pa- . | 


 riſh of Ballinderry, is rich lime-ftone gravel, near 4. 
dme corn- mill of Ballinderry ; this valuable manure 
had hitherto been concealed. 


In the lands of Temple Patrick, on the road ſide, 1 


as you go into the town from Belfaſt road, is a re. 
markable large granit one, on the top of a low 

round hill, of a pale grey colour. 4 think it is 
the China rock, and a good kind of it; it is in 
great abundance. 


In a high round hill, about a mile from Temple 


; Patrick, I found à remarkable fine red carth, in 


great 
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great abundance ; it coloured the hand like keel. 
ſtone; there are alſo ſome vems of good yellow 
ochre in ſaid hill, and good Hone: tone. 
In the face of the Keavehill mountam, I found 
A ftratum of a fine red coloured painting ſtuff, and 
tarras. On examining the bed and banks of the 
river, the mearings between Thomas Stewart, and 
John and Thomas Brown, Efqrs. at the white 
houſe, four miles from Belfaſt, on the road to 
Carrickfergus, I found, in many places, large 
courſes of lime done gravel, and blue and brown 
marle ; the acid fermented ſtrong on the lime. 
usne and the marle. . 
In the bed of a ſmall rivulet, on the Weſt fide 
of the church of Carmoney, I found the laminated, 
2 ſoft, micaceons, rock; the acid fermented ſtrong | 
on it. 
In the bed and bunks of the FRE that mears 
the eſtates of the Marquis of Donegal, and Mar- 
quis of Antrim, on the South Weſt fide of 
Agnue mountain, are three large ſtratums of re- 
markable black and fine earth, or coal ſlate. In 
| the bank of faid river is very fine tripoly.— 
In the face of that remarkable high and boggy 
mountain, I followed the river until 1 was half 
way to the ſummit, and found ſeveral ſmall veins 
of the red earth, like that in Rathlin. Marle 
and lime: gane gravel were ſeen in ſeveral places. 
In a deep cut in the ſmall river between, Lam 
and Mr. Agnue's houſe, going to Larn, a little be- 
— | low 
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low the bridge, is a large ſtratum of ſoap-tone, of 
a purple colour, within half a mile of Larn. 
5 In the clifts of rocks, about half a mile to the 
North of the ſalt pans at Larn, on the ſea ſhore, 
are ſtrong indications of coal, where a ſmall trial 
was made for coal. Near the tide water was ex 
poſed a remarkable fine clay, in great abundance, 
reſembling fire clay ; this part of the ſea ſhore is 
very remarkable for petrifactions of various kinds. 


I found ſeveral ſtratums of a grey coloured rock, that 


may anſwer as tarras, and {mall veins 4 0 the red- 


cC̃oloured earth. 
In iſland Muc, in the bade of Larn, are re. 


markahle long blocks of lime: tone, very ſolid, of a 
grey colour, a very large courſe of it, between the 


white lime-ftone.. At low water, you 80 . into 


4 this ſmall iſland. | 
In the South end of the remarkable leb clifts 
of rocks, known by the name of the Gobinchough, 


| there is only one path way going down to the ſea 


ſhore; about half way down on the right-hand 
fide, is a large vein of French chalk, and near it, 
on the ſea ſhore, is coal ſinute, which the tide 
water expoſed to view, and remarkable fine ſtrong 1 
potter clay, in great abundance. | 
In the large deer park at Glenarm, belonging 
to Lord Antrim, I found remarkable fine red ochre, 
and the ſoap gone f in great abundance, of various 
Colours. 


n 
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In Glincholigh, about two miles from Glenarm, 


are remarkable large and fine cry/als ; the late 


Marquis of Antrim accompanied me to fee theſe 
beautiful cry/als ; his Lordſhip found the coal 
ſnute, above mentioned, to burn well. 

In the bay of Glinchalough, otherwiſe the 
Swordglin bay, are ſtrong indications of coal, and 
the very black and ſtrong clay, which the tide wa- 

ter had expoſed for a great ſpace, is excellent pot- 

ters clay: this is on Glenarm fide of the bay : and 

on the other ſide 1 is remarkable fine an 
great abundance, 

In the high bank, near the road as you go to 

90 Garon Head, otherwiſe the Horſes Head, I ſaw re- 

7 markable large and fine courſes of red painting 
Ku or tarras, like that in the iſland of Rathlin. 
1n the bed and banks of two rivers in the face 

- of the high mountain and great rocks of Baſaltes, 


on the other ſide of Garon Head, are ſtrong indi- | 
cations of coal and other mines, and the red paint. 


ing feuff, in great abundance, on both ſides of the 
red bay; on the top of that high mountain 1 
found manganeſe of good quality _ 

In a great cave, in the high clifts on the ſea 

ſhore, between Cuſhindal and Cuſhindum, are 


5 . fmall feones, cemented together as hard as 
9 


ER 


*The manganeſe which Mr. Donald Stewart ſr 6 to — 
analized in the elaboratory is very good. 
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any NY of this, that remarkable large cave, and 


xi the high clifts are entirely compoſed. I think that 


grey coloured fubſtance, which is in great abun- 
dance there, and in many other places on the coaſt 


of the county of Antrim, as well as in the iſland 


of Rathlin, is tarras. Mr. Gage of Rathlin, 
made a reſervoir at his houfe with the red, which 


oon hardened and retained the water. 


In the mountains of Carry, between Cuſhindall 


and Ballycaſtle, 1 is found manganeſe in ſeveral 5 
a places. 


In the lands of 833 pariſh of Bullycatl 


dbl the South fide of Fair Head, going with great 
 _  Uifficulty round the bottom of the high clifts, I 
found the rock fallen down from top to bottom, 
and a ftratum of the gone coal, otherwiſe called 
' Blind coal, appeared, fix feet thick. Some years 
ago, they turned out of the face of this high 
rocky mountain, a great quantity of this kind of 
coal, which was looked on as rotten ſtones, until a 
trial was made of it to Burn lime-ſtone, and Was 
afterwards made uſe of at the falt pans at Larn : 
the bed which was worked three feet thick, was 
uppwards of ſixty feet high above the water of the 
ſea, but I faw every indication of the main coal 


to be near that within the tide mark : together 


with rich iron ore, and remarkably „ine clays of va- 


rious colours, with a great body of decompoſed 


_ lime-ftone, which is a valuable manure. The largeſt 


— hooy 
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body of 22 J ever faw; is bn the fea 
ſhore, being many tons weight. 
In the high elift, on the mearing, on the fide of 


the lands of Motlough, I diſcovered a regular vein, 
two feet thick (in the rock dipping into the ſea, 


and where it riſes into the high mountain, a yard 


in fix) of remarkable heavy grey-coloured fone; 
with ſmall ſpecks, like metal, in it; no good 


harbour for ſhips there, but there is a large rock, 


whete a good and fafe harbour may be made, in 
the eſtate of Dr. M Donnell. Blaaing coal, as 
well as the fone, or blind coal, is in the land of 
Mortough, in great abundance, and being ſo con- 
venient to the bays of Cufſhindun and Cuſhindall, 
and Red bay, where ſafe hatbours may be made, 


with ſmall expence, it appears worthy of enquiry, | 


; they are all on the eſtate of Antrim. 


H] Ballycaſtle colliery, about three miles to the 
North Weſt of Morlough; there are many pits in 
the face of that high mountain: ſome more than 
| half way up to the ſummit of the mountain, and 
| upwards of one hundred fathonis higher than the 
| ſurface of the ſea water,; but the beſt and 
| thickeſt ſeams of coal, will be found forty yards, 
or upwards, deeper than the ſurface of ſea water. 


The Baſalt pillars in Binnmore, or the large 


mountain, otherwiſe Fair, are much longer than 


any at the Giants Cauſeway. Many of theſe pil- 
lars, which have fallen down, are at water mark, 


on the ſea ſhore, where a ſhip of any burden will 


find 
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find water deep enough within one hundred . 
One of them meaſures ten yards long, and is ſound, 


it adheres to two other pillars that kept together, 


but broken much ſhorter than the main pillar; 


the cement is viſible between them, they are as 


ſquare as logs of timber; they fell from the face 


: Rathlin 


of the rock, upwards of one hundred yards high, 


and the pillars appear to be ſound from top to bot- 
tom, ſtanding as upright as poſlible. 


In the iſland of Ratklin are the ſame kind of 


rocks, and there, at the North Eaſt end of the 


iſland, I found two ſmall ſeams of the ſame kind 


of coal as that at Ballycaſtle, and the ſame r ocks 


and coal covers are ſeen on the oppoſite fide, 


| facing Ballycaſtle. White lime-ſtone, full of flints, 
are on each fide; about a quarter of a mile on the 
a ſhore, the coal covers and iron-ſtone are ſeen, 


Near the old church is a lime. tone of grey colour; 
this Iimetſtone is phoſphorous, burns in the fire 
with a remarkable blue colour. In two places in 


” this iſland, are better ſituations for harbours than 


any near Ballycaſtle, which me to me to be 4 
worthy of attention. . 


In a large deep opening in the high clifts of the 


Baſaltes rocks, on the North Eaſt fide the iſland 


of Rathlin, within the ſea mark, is a reddiſh-co- 


loured ſoft rock, and on each fide that deep cut is 


remarkable heavy black ſhetving ſtones, which, 
probably, contain cobalt ; it is a regular ſtratum, 
about ſix feet thick, with a ſmall ſeam of coal 


ſmute 
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ſnute; about ten yards higher up in the elife, and 
underneath, next to the red rock, is a large body 
of Black rock, that is full of zeolites which may 


be valuable to potters, &c. this rock is very — 4 


and breaks into ſmall pieces. 


In another opening in theſe remarkable clifts, 
about half a mile towards the North Weſt of. the 


aforeſaid, is a large ſtratum of very red, and finer 


painting ſtuff than any I ever ſaw; it appears to 
be tarras. At the ſame place is a large ſtratum 


of the ſoapy earth, with remarkable detached 


round ſtones in it, of a grey colour, it cuts fine . 
with a knife, and waſhes like Fullers earth. "ih 
woollen manufacturer near Ballycaſtle, made trial 


of and approved of it. 


In the high clifts, at King Robert We 8 Cat. 


tle, is a remarkable large cave, ſo high, chat a 


man of war with top maſt may fail into it : here are 
| ſeveral ſtratums of red irony earth, but more po- 
rous than that on the North Weſt fide the iſland, 
and it is to be ſeen in a regular bed for about a 
mile. This iſland is four miles long, and a mile 
broad, and contains two thouſand acres, Iriſh 


| meaſure, produces fine barley, oats, and potatoes, 
and very fat ſheep, but ſmall. The firſt hare that 
was in the iſland, was brought from Ballycaſtle, 

by the preſent church miniſter, the Rev. Mr. 
Moore, and now they are ſo numerous, that the 


inhabitants complain of their corn being much 
eaten by them; they are very pretty, many of 


them 
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the iſland, about 600/. 
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them ſpotted, blue, and white, and al of them a 


have one half * their ears as white 2s ſnow, and 
their fkins are equal, if not ſuperior, to rabbit 
ſkins for the hat manufacturers; the bares ſkins 


in Scotland have the fame quality. 


In the hill, near the harbour where the hoats 


lie, oppoſite to Ballycaſtle, are very remarkable 
3 fones, lying horizontally on one another, like 
beams of timber, ſome larger ſome ſmaller ; at a 
ſmall diſtance they appear like ſo many cannon, 
pointing towards the ſea : they are very caly to 
_ quarry : their form, from faur to ſeven fides. 
This deſerves attention, being fo near the har- 
bour, on a good road ; the ſtone is hard, and very 


durable in any ſituation, and would make a 


1 beautiful building, as we may judge from the ſtone 
fence built on the road fide near the harbour. 


In the high clifts, on the other fide of the foot 


of the Boot (a point of land fo named) on the 


Church bay fide, is a remarkable large cave, that 
has every appearance of art, and a ſtrong indicati- 


on of ſome mine having been worked in it. Many 

_ ſtrata of fine red painting fluff are in theſe clifts, 

uhich proves, that the beds continue from one fide 
of the iſland to the other. Every ſtorm throws 


up a great quantity of ſea weeds, which are burnt 
into kelp, which I was informed. paid the rent of 


In the high clitfs from Ballycaſtle to Ballintoy, 


are many ſtrata of the red painting fue At the 


{ſalmon 
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ſalmon fiſhing high clifts, are ſmall beautiful cryſe 
tals. Here is a bridge formed by two cables, ex- 


tended from the ſhore to a little iſland. The tide 


runs ſtrong between theſe high clifts, and a great 


quantity of ſalmon are got there yearly. 


In the white park near Ballintoy, is ſtrong i in- 
dications of coals, and clay that reſembles the 
Sturbridge fire clay, in great abundance. If coal 
is found here, it will be better and in greater abun- 


dance than that which was worked near the ſum- 


mit of the high mountain. Right over this, in 

the deep cuts made by two rivulets, there appears 

2 large ſtrata of tarras, or good painting tuff. In 
about two miles diſtant, near an old caſtle that : 
| ſtands on a high detached rock, is a good ſituation 
for a harbour, on a large ſandy bay, where there, 
1s good anchorage, and boats lie there fafe, a 
ſmall expence will make it extenſive, and ſafe, by 
a rock that breaks the waves, and j is ſo ſituated, 

that no ſand will come into it. This is within a 
mile where I diſcovered coal in the bed of a river, 

near a mill, and a bridge, on the road ſide from 

Buſhmill to Ballycaſtle, which coal is at the foot 
- of the mountains, on the Weſt end of the long 

range of mountains, from the ſea at Ballintoy, to 


that flat land, where this ſtratum of coal creeps 
out, and where the river water expoſed it. This 


coal 1s well worth attention, as it will be better, 


and more of it than the upper ſtratum, which has 


been 
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In the lands of Killymorice, in faid eſtate, the 
upper ſtratum of coal was diſcovered in the bot- 
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been found in many pater on the tops of the 
aforeſaid mountains. 


tom of a ditch, made on the North fide of a ſmall 
ſmooth hill. For about ten yards going into the 
hill, it was only one foot of coal ſmute ; they have 
drove on it, into the hill, upwards of ſixty yards, 


with ſome danger for want of air; they turned out 
many tons of it; many pieces ile the upper 
ſtratum, which I diſcovered in ſix ſeveral places on 
the ſhore of Lough Neagh; and in the country, 
about a mile from the lough, from Ballinderry to 
Crumlin, (upwards of four miles in the eſtate of 
the Marquis of Hertford) Mr. French was at 


great expence on this firſt ſtratum, which is now 


thirty inches thick, at the end of the level or 


drive ; but if he had ſunk a ſhaft, or bored to the | 


main a which moſt aſſuredly is under this ſtra- — 
tum, It would be a valuable colliery, being within 
five or ſix miles of water carriage, beſides a well in- 
| habited country. Coals are found in Morlough, 
Ballycaſtle, Rathlin, Ballintoy, in three ſe- 
veral places in the mountains, and between theſe 
mountains and Buſhmills. At Lough Neagh, 
near the Belfaſt and Newry canals, there 


are ſtrong indications of coal on the ſea ſhore at 
Larn, and in many places in that line to Lough 
Neagh, coal are worked in the counties of Tyrone 
Leitrim, Fermanagh, and Donegall ; at Petigo, 
4 Dr Cavan, 
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Cavan, and Roſcommon, all theſe cons, except 


that of Morlough, are blazing coal, which evident- 
ly proves, that coal is in great abundance in this 


kingdom, from the one ſea to the other. 
In the South of Ireland, coal was got at Slane, 


and the coal covers are to be ſeen in many places 
between Slane, and the ſeveral collieries in the 
Queen's county, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Cork. 
[ diſcovered the upper ſtratum of coal in ſe- 
veral places in the county of Clare, from the 
mouth of the river Shannon to the bay of Gallway; | 
and acroſs the county of Clare; which proves that 
coal is in great abundance in the South as well as 
the North, but not one pound weight of blazing | 
coal has been found in the South of Ireland, yet 
each fort are den uſeful in their kind, and pur- 


q poſes. 


brd ge. 
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In the banks of the river "Op about a mille . 
= om Ballymoney, i is remarkable good potter: clay, 
in great abundance, on my ſide of the new 
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Is the townlandof Balljgotiian, in the pariſh of 
5 Loughgilly, i is found manganeſe, about four miles 


from Newry, and within two miles of the canal. 
The potters of Newry reported, it was equal, if 


not ſuperior, to that imported, and much more 

caſy to manufacture, to make the black glaze on 

their carthen ware; it has been repeatedly tried 
„ by ſkilful bleachers, who have approved of it. 


In the townland of Ballydougherty, pariſh of 
Loughgilly, is found manganeſe, on the eſtate of 


Sir John M*Cartney. 


In the townland of Ballyice, is ons. in 


the high and dry mountain on the North Eaſt ſide 


of a meadow, which was lately reclaimed, by 


Burke, the tenant. 


In the townland of Corrymanan, in 1 the pariſh 


of Ballymor, is found manganeſe. 


In the townlands of Corclea, and Aughna- 


gurgan, is fend manganeſe, A lead mine was 
poorly 
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poorly worked — * ago in 3 
aforeſaid. 


In the end of Dary, nook he town of 
Keady, in the pariſh of Derrynooſe, and in feve- 
ral places in the mountains, is found manganeſe. 
In the townland of Clay, is a large ſtratum of 
very pure ſoap None, yellowiſh coloured, like 
Fullers' earth. Here is alſo a lead mine; the ore 
is rich in lead, and good * ere, but pat in 
fuer, as I was informed. . 
In the townland of Gorchny in the + of 
Derrynooſe, is a large regular courſe of blue, black, 


nend brown acbre. In the bed and bank af the 


river, is a good painting Auf; this being in right 
line to lead mine, aforefaid, in the next townland, 
I think, by ſinking on this vein, a mine may 80 
=_ - 
In the townland of Ballymor, | in the bed and 
bank of the river, a little up the river from the 
church, is found a large ſtratum of remarkable 
ſoapy earth, but ſandy ; it waſhes out tar, Kc. 
&c. &c. with cold water. : 
In the faid townland of Ballymor, i is a rich lad 
ore, in a regular vein, or courſe, in the bed and 
bank of the river. In faid townland, is remark- 
able fine white earth; in the bed and banks of a 
imall rivulet of water, near the ſummit of the 
mountain : it has no calcareous quality, although it 
reſembles whitening e or My chalk, 


c 2 Slate: 


——— 2 — —— — — —— 


Slates of good quality, which riſe in large 
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blocks, fit for ton: ſlates, near the town of Balleck, 
within ſix miles of Newry. In the townland of 


M,ullinglaſs, is found remarkable frapy earth, in 
three ſeveral place. 


In the townland of Eig. pariſh of Malin. 


glaks, 3 is a large ſtratum of very remarkable ſoapy 
 brawn-coloured earth; each of the aforeſaid ſoap ” 
i earths, I think, will anſwer as fuller earth. 


Fine yellow ochre, in the townland of Searce, 


: (many tons of it was put upon the road as gravel) 
with a remarkable blue, black, /ate, and iron ore. 
On one ſide of the vein of yellow ochre, is a ſtrong 
indication of a-mine of copper, or lead. 


In the townland of Ballygorman, is good otters ? 


clay, and cm ochre, i in * abundance. 


COUNTY 


” Ox the lands of Palace, on the fide of is canal, 
near Mallow, are ſeveral pits, where they worked 
ſome years ago on the upper ſtratum of coal ; and 
about fix miles further South Welt, are more pits 


B worked poorly by the tenants ; all on the upper 


ſtratum: I faw them labouring hard in bringing up 
water with a windlaſs, where a level might have 
been driven into the hill, about forty yards, would 
have carried off the water, if twice as deep as the 
coal ; they informed me they were not able to be 
2 that expence, and that their landlord got one- 
half of the coal they raiſed. 
About four miles of a canal had been many 
years ago begun, but not finiſhed, in order to ſend 
by water to Youghall, there to be ſhipped ; this 
canal is on the black water, I think they began at 
the wrong end. The ſame good appearances of 
coal, are in many places on the eſtate of the Earl 
of Mountcaſhell, near Kilworth, and in many other 
pPlübaces 


— — — hs 
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places in 2 line to theſe collieries, alſo rich iron 
ore, manganeſe, and good potters* clay, in great 


abundance, and the hone-fone, and remarkable 


ſoapy clay, of various colours, white, yellow, 


black, and red. In the river known by the name 
of the Glin of Eulmuhan, likewiſe white free- 


. rocks, and bind in regular beds, three feet 


thick; thoſe are ſtron g indications of coal, which 
probably is not ten yards under this coal bind, 
and the bed of coal is commonly thicker than the 


£ upper beds of bind, this bind is about 2987 feet 


deep from the top of the clift. | 

About half a mile further down the river, is a 
much higher clift, a great part of it fell a ſhort _ 
time before, and there I ſaw many ſtrata of re- 
markable ſoapy earths, like fullers earth, and 
rich iron ore, and in one ſtratum, a heavy, ſul- 
 phureous, blue, black, ſoapy Hate, on the edge of -- 
the river, with the appearance of 9 cobalt are in it. 


COUNTY x 


COUNTY OF CLARE. 


In 0 the face of the mo untain, near Broadford, in 

the mearing ditch that bounds the eſtates of Sir 
7 Hugh Maſly, bart. and the biſhop of Killala, I 
5 found eg ingman: there ſeems to be a „ 
courſe or vein of it, it is heavy, dark coloured, 
ſhining, and ſcaly, and colours the fingers like 
black lead, and is in large detached pieces. 
In the deer park of Lemaneagh, near the old 
caſtle, in a grey coloured lime: ſtone rock, is rich 
lead ore; it is ſaid that a good mine of lapis « cala- 
minaris was got there. 
On the top of the mountain, on the North 
Wet ſide of ſaid deer park, is lead ore, in a regu- 
lar courſe. 

In the face of the high mountain of ine: Rane, 
at Ballyvaghan caſtle, near the bay of Galway, is 
a large regular bed of yellow earth, with large 
pieces ot ſulphur and iron. All the high moun- 
tains in Burrin are lime None, covered with a very 

remarkable 
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remarkable heath, which bears a white flower, like 
a lily, the cattle are very fond of it, for which 
cauſe it is eaten cloſe to the ground, it taſtes like 


hops, and is very aſtringent; I think it would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of bark, in tanning leather. I 
| drank good beer made of it by Mr. Maddin, in the 


lodge of Chivey chace. The inhabitants call this 
goat heath. Frahan a gour. 
In the lands of Glinvane, on the ſide of the bay 


of Galway, is lead ore, ſome large pieces of it 
| were beautifully coloured, Ike the feathers of a 


peacocks tail. 


In the lands of f Claſagh, in the 6 ky of Tullo, = 


is lead ore, which contains filver and antimony, and 
ſeems to be in great abundance in low lands. It 
had been worked many years ago by a company, 
when lead was at a very low price. I found large 
veins of it in the rocks, in ſeveral | places, rich in . 
3 ore, and mixed with ſoap rock. 


In the demeſne of Doollin, near the bay of Gal- 


z way, is a large courſe of flour-ſpar, and ſome me- 
tal in it, probably tin. I believe it is the only 


our: ſpur ever before found i in Ireland. On the 


ſea ſhore of Doollin, are remarkable large blocks 
of very black and ſolid lime ſtone, fit for chimney- 


pieces. 
In the remarkable pure, white, cryſtallized ſpar, 


on the lands of Miltown, I found pure lead ore, 
and potters* ore. The cryſtal ſpar is forty yards 
broad, and large blocks of it may be raiſed, 


In 
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In the wood and deer park of Cratla, is manga- 
neſe, in ſeveral places in thin ſtrata. Near this, 


are rich ſtrong clays of various colours, fuch = 


are found in the filver mines of Tipperary. 


In the lands of Gurthacullin, I found brown 


marle, and lime-ftone, large detached ſtones, and 


A ſeveral veins of ſpar, and ſulphur, ſuch as lead 


and copper mines produce. 
Here a trial was made for coal, by the Rev. 


Dean Maſſy, upwards of forty years ago. Seve- 


ral old men in that neighbourhood informed me, 


coal was found in the eſtate of Sir Hugh Maſſy, 
bart. in Glinomor, near the village of Broadford. 
In the lands of Craiganbawn, I found Iime: ſtone 
and a marle, and i in the lands of Magheryreagh, : 
lime: ſtone, of a brown colour, with ſome mica in it. 
In the lands of Leighderry, is the ſame kind of 
lime None; it appears to be a concretion but 
burns into lime with leſs fire than other ſtones, 


and it produces dark coloured lime. It is ſuppoſ- 
ed by good judges, to be a kind of tarras. _ 


In the banks of the river, running from Knock- 


| beagh, is a large ſtratum of remarkably yellow rock, 


4 in a high clift of red iron fone, where the ſaidriver 


runs into the large river of Slive-an-oir, or gol. 
den mountain. From the ancient Iriſh name, and 
from appearance, ſilver or Sold may be found 
here. 


In the lands of Cahurmurphy, near the bleach 


mill, I found manganeſe and good potters* clay. 


In 
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In the mearing ditch between Ballykelly, and 
Liſſane, near the top of the mountain, by ſinking, 

I found a regular vein of rich iron ore, or caſingman, 

it is heavy, clear coloured as lead ore, but in thin 

ſcales, and blackens the fingers like lead; it will 
make good crucibles ; in the ſaid ditch were rr 
ſtones, that I ſuſpect, contained cobalt. 

In the lands of Ballynacarra, i is manganeſe, and 
ſtrong mineral waters ; in ſeveral places here are - 
remarkable large lime-fones. 

In the banks of Enniſtymon river, dome; a mile 
above the town, near a large bog, is manganeſe, in 
great abundance : and on the lands Caherſherken, | 
s alſo manganeſe. ea 
In the lands of Clifden, 3 are ſeveral fo of coal 5 
Ds and iron ftone, 1 in the face of a very high and 
ſteep mountain, on the ſide of the lake of Inchi- 
quin, remarkable for the worm, known by the 
3 name of Lough Leeches; I ſaw them i in great abun- 
| | dance i in the lime ſtone rocks, in every poſition, as 
=. hard as the rocks ; here is a remarkable black _ 
courſe of ſulphur and iron, in the bed and bank Re 
2 2 ſtream of water, in the face of the Wr 
eighteen inches wide, it is very heavy, and is a 
ſtrong indication of a mine of lead or copper; 3 
|  alfo are yellow and brown ochres, and a good blue 
— 
215 In the lands of Ardanes and Boherlallagh, in a 
deep cut the water had made in a great precipice 


in lack ſlate rock, I found A ſtratum of coal. 
— 
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In the ditches on the NY) ſide from Enniſty- 
mon to Ennes, I faw good lime-/ftone gravel, and 
in the bed and banks of the ſeveral rivers, coal 
covers, in beds of iron ſtone, and hone. fones there 
as well as in the county of Galway; the peaſants 
dye a good and durable black with the mud of the 
ſpa-· water ſprings. 
In the lands of Soughkeen, is coal-ſmute, and 
remarkable ſtrong ſpa-water ; the working of this 
mine was prevented by the death of the Norrie- 
tor, Sir Edward OBrien. | 
1 diſcovered the upper ſtrata of coal, in fey b 

ſeveral places in the county of Clare, excluſive of 
that at Liſcanor bay, which was poorly worked on 
the upper ſtratum of thirty inches thick, coal, coal- 
 fmute, and coal- ſlate included ; two cargoes were 

ſent, one to Limerick and another to Galway, but 
ſo m_ with Hate, that no perſon would buy the 
coal. If the main coal was ſunk into, there 1 is no 
; — but it would turn out good. 5 
i the face of the large and high mountain of 

Moremuleagh, is a large courſe of White cryſtal 
ſpar, ina right line from bottom to top, ſix feet 
wide, cutting through the grey lime ſtone rocks, with 
ocbre ſticking by it; this is a ſtrong indication of 

a valuable mine. 
In the clifts on the ſhore at Doonbeg, 1 found 
the upper ſtrata of coal in three ſeveral places; 
here is a good convenience to make a ſafe harbour, 


5 by 


— 
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by a 800 of only two hundred yards through a 
flat ſoft bottom, to a deep lough near the 3 
where there is a ſalmon fiſhery. | 
In the large and high mountain—Callaun, 
found the upper ſtrata of coal in two ſeveral places, 
and all round that mountain ſpa-water is to be 
ſeen, it is very ſtrong near the ſtone with the 
Ogham inſcription, faid to be a tomb ſtone, over 
- 4 druid; theſe ſtrong mineral waters, and the iron 
ores to be found in the great and deep cuts the 
ſeveral rivulets have made, proves that this moun- 
tain is full of mines, &c. 
' Goats iſland, and the ſhore about i it, are full of 
lich iron ore, of very remarkable forms and co- 
lours. e | 
In a remarkable high clift, near a ſmall bay, . 
1 found coal and coal-ſmute, in regular beds, and 
a great body of yellow ochre ; this is in a right 
line from the bay of Carigaholt caſtle, and by the 
lying of the rocks, the great main coal, or under 


ſtratum, will be got there nearer the ſurface, than 


on this fide * that long point of land to Loop 


10 the bank of a ſmall river, about "EU * 
from where it runs into the ſea, in aſmall bay, about 
two miles nearer the light-houſe than this yellow 
ochre and coal, I found a pure thin ſtratum of coal, 
with iron ore and iron-/tones in great abundance. 
In a very long and deep cut in the mountain 
called Leinſdaw, there are ſeveral large ſtrata of 
| coal 


ET 


” Shannon, I found a large, regular courſe of black 
aty one, full of ſulphur and iron, as in all mines; = 
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coal bind, and white coloured bed, EY of ſix 
feet thick : I could not get at them, but I think it 


is. fire clay; this is in the ſame mountain where 


the yellow ochre is formed by the water. 
In the great clifts at Firiards ſpa-well, is 


good manganeſe, the moſt pure from iron, &c. 


& c. &c. according to the reports of Doctor 


Clarke, and Mr. Robert Roe; it is in beds, and 


appears like ſmall timber, petrified with the bark 


on it; if the high clifts between that and the light | 
houſe, at the old caſtle, it is in a regular ſtratum, 
but I could not get a boat to fee it properly; 
| ſtrong potters clay on the top of the clifts, and the 
iron ore proves that coal is there. 


In the clifts, between the li ght 3 and the . 


this is near the top of the clifte. 
In the point of the rocks at Carigaholt caſtle, 
is /late, of good colour, and in the banks of the 
river, near the caſtle, 1s good brick and Potters 
clay, where coal covers appear alſo. 


In the clifts of the river Shannon, near Kilruſh, 


8 are remarkable good and large flags, with! impreſ- 
fions of almoſt every kind of animals, herbs, &c. 
c. &c. as if ſtamped ; the largeſt ſhip can lie ſafe 

at theſe quarries; the flags are in beds, nearly 


horizontal, from one to ſix inches thick. 


In 
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In the white freerſtone rocks, near the town of 
Kilruſh, are ſtrong indications of ca, and'likewiſe 
in many places along the banks of the rivers 
Shannon, and the Fergus, until you paſs the head 
of the Toa; then nn come to the gs 
5 In the beds and banks a Doolin river, and the 
| ®ther rivers that run through Liſdunvera, over 
black Hate rocks, in many places upwards of 


fulphur, iron, and ochre. In this river I found re- 
markable heavy, variegated ſtones, which may 
probably yield cobalt. Iriſh diamonds are in great 
- abundance in theſe rivers, and large pieces of yel- 
loro Jalphur, jellew and brown Dunes. and ** 
P 


COUNTY 


forty yards deep, are many veins and courſes of 


county 


b 


as Oakwood 1 1525 6 out to a late Colo | 
nel Bruen, blue and brown mare i in his , 

the ſame at Newtown Nurny. 207 
Inn the eſtate of Beauchamp Bagnell, Ek. 4 

Found remarkable fine red earth, in a hill which 
| the road paſſes through, it is near the foot of that 

remarkable high mountain Lughnacoiligh, being 

the higheſt mauntain in all that great range; on 
top is a fine large flat, with kindly grajs, and a re- 

' markable large carn of ſtone, on the higheſt ſummit 
of it ; they report, that gold and ſilver were extraQ- 
ed n that fine red clay, which is in great abun- 
dance; and in the bed and Banks of the fine river 
that comes from the remarkable high and ſteep 
mountain, at the Eagle rock, are the fineſt and 

greater 


JI 
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greater varieties of clays that I have ſeen any 


where, yellow, red, black, white, and brown, 


many of them as ſoapy as any fullers earth, and in 


great abundance. I ſaw a remarkable fine ſpring 
water in the face of the mountain, on my left go- 
ing up that river, which taſted ſtrong of iron. 1 


made my guide make a proper reſervoir for the 
water; I ſent a bottle full of it to Dublin, but 
Mr. Dean told me it was too long i in the bottle to 
make any fair trial to analize it; likewiſe a ſmall | 
_ diſtance from this place, is the hrgeſt and pureſt 
ſpring water I have ſeen, running out in three ſe- 
veral ſprings, within ten yards of each other, which 
unite within four hundred yards of Black. ſtair 
mountain: the top of i it. is a like great collection of 
toner: on the county of Carlow ſide af it is a re- 
markable rock of dark, heavy, micaceous ſlatyʒ 
racks, one above the other, about forty yards from 
each other, about half way up in the face of that 
ſteep mountain, about forty yards long, and about 
fifteen feet heigh : from theſe rocks, lying like 
ſteps of ſtairs, the name of the mountain was pro- 5 
bably taken; at a very ſmall diſtance they appear 
very black, and moreover, I went round and over ; 
the top of it, and not another ſtone of the quality of 
theſe rocks I ſaw; if they have no other metal, I am 
certain it contains much iron; but the great body 


of ſpring water, is right ans thoſe rocks, or ſteps 


_ of ſtairs; it is well known, that the cows and horſes 


go 
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go-to it paſt all other water, ad are in better order 
and condition than the neighbouring cattle, and 
wherever the water covers even turf, it has as foapy 
a a feel as any ſoap. I found a large body of ſoapy 
clay, white and brown, red and yellow, in the bed 
| banks of the river, equally ſoapy to fuller's 
earth, that deſerves attention for the good of man, 
as well as cattle, for bathing and drinking of it. 

I brought of it to Dr. M Cartan, in Griggnamana, 
and he was aſtoniſhed how much more lighter it 
was than any other water he could get there; the 

goats milk could be had in the greateſt 3 5 
from theſe Nog mountains, full of herbs, near the 
river Barrow ; fine fiſhing and fowling, &. 

1 found fo dy varieties in the high clifts of 

that river, which induced me to ſtay 2 long time, 
and my guide left me, when I was at a vein, 
that indicated a mine. I had the Earl of Mount- | 

norris's ſtaff, he gave me, five feet long, with a 

ſmall ſpade on it; I could not find the bottom 

of the fine ſoapy clay with my ſtaff; I then em- 
ployed a ſmith to prepare a ſmall bar of iron, 
fixteen feet and fix inches long, and in two 

E places found no bottom in the clay, aforeſaid, 
ſixteen feet deep; with it I diſcovered marle and 
lime: tone gravel in many places in the counties 

of Carlow and Kilkenny, where wy never knew , 
* before. N 
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In the land of Ballywilliam-roe, I found in a 


bog, good white ſhell marle, in the mearing be- 
tween Colonel Bruin, and Mr. Latouche's eſtate ; 
manganeſe in the lands of Kildrauna, Patrick Kin- 
ſelagh, and Thomas Nowlan tenants, in the eſtate 
of the late Colonel Bruin; he ſent a letter to his 


agent in the new town of Nurny, and Kinſelagh 


went with me, and ſaw where I diſcovered marle 
and lime gens in ſeven ſeveral places i in that 
eſtate. - 
I faw the coal covers, and fron g ſpa-water | in 
many places in the face of the great clifts in the 
large wood on the banks of the river Barrow, 
about four miles above Roſs, and along the road, 
and the great tract of level uncultivated lands from : 
ſaid wood to the mountain, upwards of a mile. 
In the bog of Bohermore, is a mud, with which 


GN the inhabitants dye a good, and a very durable 


black, by firſt boiling the wool in alderwood, and 
then ſtraining this mud through a ſieve, and boiling 
it in the wool four hours: it never fades: there are 


at the firſt lock, and in ſeveral other places along the 


river Barrow, manganeſe | in very large blocks, great 
part of the wall at the ſaid lock is built with 


heavy manganeſe, but it contains much iron, and 


would be valuable in iron works, as it cauſes the 
iron ore more eaſy to ſmelt. In the demeſne of 
Walter Kavanagh, Eſq. I diſcovered a regular 
courſe of zalc, I ſent a ſmall caſk full of it to 
Dublin; in ſaid demeſne, blue and brown marle, 

and /ime-/t5ne gravel, and good fire clay. 
Rich 
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Rich iron ore in the bed and banks of the river 
that runs out of the great mountain Lugnacoily, 
otherwiſe the Hollow of the Wood, where the 


po er — 


great clifts of the various coloured clays, and the 


ſpa well are, in the eſtate of Beauchamp Bag- 
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Ihe townland of Dromore (Stephenſon, tenant} = 
__ there are ſtrong indications of coal, which deſerves 


2 trial, by boring near the houſes on the left-hand 


centre of that high hill, where there is a great 


| ſpace of fair level lying land, and within a mile of 1 


Lough Swilly (the eſtate of Sir Samuel IN 

bart.) 

In the townland of Drumeney (Ruſſel, tenant) 
there is good manganeſe, | in great abundance, and 
the ſame e of coal as at Dromore, afore - 

faid. 
” In the ** Liſtiling (widow King, * 
I diſcovered lime: tone, in great abundanee, near 
the houſes, and the new road, and the turf bog, 
(eſtate of Sir Samuel Hayes, aforeſaid .) 
In the townland of Lurgey (Alexander Whary, 
&c. — in the bed and banks of the river, is 


A remark able 


© fide the road, going to Letterkenny, where the 
black, ſhelving, irony Aater are, being near the 
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2 remarkable large body of blue and brown marie; 
the acid fermented ſtrong on it, and likewiſe on the 

remarkable white ſtones. In the bed of the rivers 
are ſmall fones, lying as regular as if built by art, 
the acid fermented ſtrong on them; they are eaſy 
to break, like the rich, blue, and brown marle, 
and are good manure for theſe mountainous lands. 


In the above townland, a little from this white 5 


lime fone, I diſcovered good pipe clay, in great 
abundance, both white, and a fine blue coloured, 
near water carriage of Lough Swilly. 
In the townland of Aughyard (William King, - 
tenant) i is a lime ſtone quarry, and lime ſtone gravel, FE 
in great abundance ; the line in that place is of 3 
brown colour, except the remarkable white regular 
courſe in the river, expoſed at leaſt ten yards from 
the ſurface on the top of the high bank above it. 
In the townland of Knockbrac (Wm. M*Kenny, 
tenant) I diſcovered manganeſe, in great — 85 
near a good road. Y 
In the townland of Doughballaugh (James 
Allen, Eſq. tenant) is a fine -grained blue, ſoft 
ate; in the bed and banks of the river, at the 
head of the glinn, and the mountain where this 
river comes from ; part of this //ate is lime-/tene, 
the acid fermented ſtrong on it; at the ſame place 
is blue gravel, the acid fermented ſtrong on it; 
there are ſtrong appearance of coal through all the 
aforeſaid lands, and manganeſe in great abundance. 


In 
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In the townland of Drumardagh, is good pot- 
ters clay, and brick clay, and ſo near water carri- 
age, on the fide of Lough Silly, and in fo great 
. it may be valuabe. 
Where Mr. James Allen pointed out to me, on 
f the road ide, going to Letterkenny, within one 
mile of it, and where Mr. King thinks there | is 
coal, from the ſtrong mineral water running over 
the late rock, is Hate of good colour and quality, 
only that f irony water rots them: but I think, by 
ſinking deeper, they will be got ſound and large. _ 
In fo good a ſituation, it is well worth notice, 
being within half a mile of Lough Swilly {one 


of Sir Samuel Hayes, bart. * 


In the lands of Munavay, are two veins, near the 


oo lime-kiln, i in the lime-ſtone quarry, which have the 


appearance of a lead mine ; the ſpar and ochre 


ſhew. 


Near ſaid lime-kiln, in the field, is a large body 
of rotten brown-coloured one; the acid fermented 
very ſtrong on it; it is the fone marle, otherwiſe de- 
' compoſed lime-ſtone, and is a good manure for all 
kind of ſoil. In the North Eaſt fide of the large 


mountain Cart, near the ſmall houſe, by the river 


ſide, it appears to be equal, if not ſuperior, to that 
at Caſtle-conner, near the county of Limerick; 

Cart is within three miles of Letterkenny, and 
good ſituation for fiſhing on loughs and rivers, 
and fowling; would be a good place for a dairy _ 
of 
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of cows. All the aforeſaid foſſils are in the cſtate 
of Sir Samuel Hayes, bart. in the baronies of Bur- 
leigh and Orwell. 


In the demeſne of Alexander Stewart, Eſq. at 


Ards, is lead ore, in two ſeveral places on the ſea 


ſhore, and ſoap rock in great abundance ; likewiſe 


milliſtone rocks of excellent quality, and Near 2 


I good ſafe harbour for ſhips, &c. 


In the bed and banks of the river, a little Ws 
the bridge, over the river, at the head of Long 


ſtrand, in the bay of Ards (the eſtate of Alexan- 


der Stewart, Eſq.) is a regular vein of black coal. 


late, and on one fide of it like coal-ſmute.. 


In the ſaid river, is a large body of ſoapy earth, 1 
of various colours, in a black rotten rock; this | 
clay ſtands the fire in the ſmiths' forge, without 


running into glaſs (on the ſaid eſtate.) 


In the ſaid river, is a ſtratum of remarkable fine 


yellow-coloured earth ; it appears to be good tri- 
poly for poliſhing, &c. (in ſaid eſtate.) 
In the North ſide of the high and large moun- 


5 tain Mukiſh, is a remarkable white, ſoft rock, 


that is thirty yards thick, in a bed between remark- 


able hard rock : it lies in regular beds, and is ſeen 


near the ſummit of that remarkable ſteep, detach- 
eld mountain; it is eaſily broken into fine ſand. 


I think this valuable white ſand is upwards of 


two hundred yards high, and would fall down to 


the bottom as faſt as it would be quarried; it is 
about four miles from water carriage, either at the 


bay 
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bay of Ards or Dunfanaghy ; it is very valuable 
for the glaſs manufacturers, and it makes N 
ſcythe ſtones. 

In the great cut aforeſaid, near the bottom, is Is 
rich iron ore, all in the —_ of faid Mr. Stewart, 

Ards. 
In the Ge eine are - remade pag 1 
Es large Nate-flags, where the ton yes __ be had 
mn great abundance. 
In the clifts on the ſea ſhore, a little Weſtward 
of M*<Swiny's Gun, is a ſmall vein of rich lead ore, 


TW in the eſtate of Mr. Stewart of Horn Head ; the 


ſand, by ſtorms of wind, has covered ſeveral hun- 
dred acres of the beſt lands. 5 


In the South Weſt part of the W. of e Cat 


5 Head, is a large regular courſe of ſulphureous iron 


and ochre, which moſt certainly would lead to a 
mine of lead or copper, it runs South and North 
into the high mountain, from the tide water mark, . 


(in the pariſh of Doe.) 
In the bed and banks of the river Caſhelore, i in 
ſeveral places, I faw regular veins and courſes that 


indicate mines. In the bed and banks of one river, ” 


on the eſtate of Lord Leitrim, is a fine and regular 
i courſe, four feet wide, between its ſolid walls, of 
rich lead ore, in a good ſituation to obtain a good 
level, and plenty of good turf for ſmelting. The 
ore is in the courſe ſolid, in one body, nine inches 
thick, and the inhabitants placed ſome of this ore 
on a rock, and put turf on it: when the turf was 
' burned | 
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| burned, they found good lead on ſaid rock, of 
which they" made * linkers for their fiſhing 
lines. 

In the bed of ſaid river, I bebe large few 
tums of fine ſoap rock, and yellow ochre ; about four 
hundred yards further up the river, in regular ſtra- 


tums in the deep clifts, one vein reſembles the 
_ Engliſh fullers earth, in colour and touch (the 
eſtate of Lord Leitrim) there is plenty of water, 
and good falls to work mills, and plenty of 


fuel. 


ms quarry, near the Rev. Mr. Bolton, prick, 
in Cloughanuly, is a remarkable fine flag quarry; 
the ſhoe-makers from far, ſend for this ſtone for 
5 ſharpening | their knives, (the eſtate of Mr. 


Olphert.) 


Variegated dove - coloured BRI in great abun- 
| dance on the banks, and in the water of Lough- 
nure, in the eſtate of the Earl of Conyngham, in 
remarkable large and ſolid blocks, this was much 
wanted to improve the level lands round it. On 


the upper end of the lake, in a round hill, are large 


flags, with yellow and green-coloured ſtreakes, re- 
markable hard and heavy. On "= Weſt bank is 


yellow ochre. 


Lime: tone, of a brown colour, 1 diſcovered i in 


great abundance, near the herd's houſe, on the 


Eaſt ſide of the high mountain, near the head of 


the lough. 


Lime: ſtone, 
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Lime tone, near the head of the long bay that 
branches from the harbour and falmon-fiſhery at 
Gudore ; all theſe are good. 

Lime tone mixed with mica, grey- coloured; on 
the bank of the bay of Dungloc, where boats can 
come. 

Lime, on the top of the hill, e on the 
right-hand fide of the road from * 2 
Magtrery. . 15 

Lime . blue- coloured, in the iſland of Aran- a 

more, only thirty feet wide, between the hard 

; flaty rocks, near the * at the Eaſt ſide of the : 
| iſland. 5 

Limes ſtone, on the Weſt ſide the iſland, in re. 

markable long and large blocks, in great abundance, 
where the tide-water expoſes them; this ſeems 
to be a continuation of that ſmall vein of lime. ſtone 
at the pillar, upwards of x mile diſtant from each 
other. . 
Limes ſtone, of an inferior quality, in the lands of 
Croy, with mica and iron. 

Limeſtone reſembling ſtatuary, and the veined 

marble 1 in great abundance on the ſea ſhore, and for 
near a mile I traced the fame rock, towards the 
top of the mountain, in the eſtates of Lord 
Conyngham and the Biſhop of Raphoe, on the 
bay of Gibara, in Boylagh, this pure white /ime- 
fone, the inhabitants called white free-/one, until 

I proved it to be excellent lime: ſtone: which was a 
valuable diſcovery, as they did not know they had 
any lime-/tone near them. | 


L.iimesſtone 
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Limes: ſtone of the ſame quality, a {mall vein of it 
within one mile of Mays, on the road going to 
Glentiſe (eſtate of Lord Conyngham) in the bed 


and bank of the river, near where I quarried of 
that /ime-fone, is good yellow-coloured Hone: ſtoncs. 


Lime: ſtonèe in great abundance, in the bed and 
banks of the bog and river, near Mount Charles. 


: Dark-coloured, do. with many ſhells ; they riſe in 

large flags, which are full of impreſſions of ferns, 
&c. This river is full of remarkable large muſcles. 
Pearls are often found i in them; the fiſh in many- 


of theſe ſhells weighed upwards of four ounces | 


Lime tone, and lime Mone. gravel, in the moun- 
tain, in the ſmall river mearing the lands of 


Boney glen, and the eſtate of Lord Conyngham. 
I found ſmall veins of coal in the bed of that river, 
- which burned very well ; there is a very large 
range of a ſmooth level * for upwards of two 
miles, in the Drumduff and Mullenboy, and near 


that fine large bay of Inver; this ſituation deſerves 
a trial for coals, &c. 


In the townland of Mullenboy (pariſh of Inver) 
1 diſcov ered white marle, the firſt that ever Was 


known in that country. 


Lime Aone, in the mountain of Doobeen, of bet- 


ter quality than what is in large flags in the bed 
of the river with the appearance of many ſhells in 
it. 

Lime-ftone-gravel, between Mount Charles and 
the flour-mull, ſeen on the fide of the new road. 


Lime- tone 
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 Lime-/tone-gravel, in great abundance, in the 
lands of Cloverhill, in the eſtate of Lord Conyng- 
ham. 1 1 5 
Lime: gravel, in great abundance, and blue 
marle, from the red-herring houſe, for upwards of 
a mile, going along the ſhore towards Inver bay. 
Many of the /ime-ftones in this blue gravel are 
pretty large, as they are on the banks of the 
Slaney, and burn in lime-kilns. 
Lime tone at the foot of the high and large 
mountain, known by the name of Cloughveen, 
otherwiſe the Mountain Smooth Stones; ; this is 
on Mount Charles fide the mountain. 


In the bank of a river running down the face of 


5 Cloughveen, is very fine clays, red, brown, 5 


yellow; may be valuable to 3 and paper- 


ſtainers. 


 Soap-rock of excellent quality, in great abun- 
dance, in regular courſes, in the face of the re- 
markable high clifts of the Knees rocks; theſe 
courſes cut through the rocks from bottom to top, 
in the lands of Croye. | 
In the lands of Croye, in the pariſh of 
Maghery, in the eſtate of Lord Conyngham, is re- 
markable fine white ſtones, in four regular courſes, 
cutting through the hard grit rocks from bottom 
to top of the remarkable high clifts on the South 
Weſt point of that remarkable range of mountains, 
near Rutland; all the ſtones that I quarried in 
theſe courſes are as ſoapy feel as white ſoap ; it is 
an 
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an — up- rocb. In the clifts, about five 
hundred yards more to the South, are regular beds 
of ſoap.rocks, about a foot thick; but one of the 


courſes aforeſaid, is five feet wide between its ſolid 


walls. I ſawed large blocks of it with a common 
carpenters ſaw. 


Soap-ſtone, of a purple colour, in large courſes 


in the clifts at Pulavaddy, otherwiſe the Dogs 
Hole; ; in the ſame place, is a large vein of earth, 


as fine as any Engliſh fullers* earth, and the fame 


colour ; it riſes in lumps, like the Engliſh, but it 


earth, therefore, all are but the /oap roch. 
In the clifts, near the bounds between the lands 


of Marghery, and the eſtate of Lord Conyngham, 
in Croy, is a ſtratum of fine ſoft white clay, it 8 
decompoſed ſcapeſtone. 8 . 
In the remarkable deep and long cut, called 
Scalp Achor, made by the waves of the ſea into 
the land, about half a mile South, in the bottom 
of the cut, upwards of ſixty yards deep (with diffi- | 
_ eulty I got down by making ſmall ſteps for my feet) 
I found a regular vein, four feet wide between its 


_ folid walls, of hard, grit, dark-coloured, heavy 


ſhelving ſtones, with many black ſpecks i in them: 
ſome of them may contain cobalt. 


In the head of this cut, is a regular vein, cutting 


and North, nine feet wide between its ſolid walls, 


of remarkable ſoapy brown-coloured earth, re- 


ſembling 


does not diſſolve ſo eaſy in water as the fullers* 


through the rocks in the ſame directions, South Z 
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if emblin g the En gliſh fullers* earth. There are 
three thin partitions, as regular as if built by the 
niceſt maſon, of dark-coloured heavy round balls, 
not larger than a muſket-ball. I am in hopes it 
may prove a ſpecies of tin mine, two of them were 
nine inches thick. I ſunk on it ten feet deep, and 
found it all the ſame, but the earth became more 
ſoft and ſoapy at bottom: I have not ſeen any 
thing like i it before : trials ſhould be made ot both 
=, 
In the lands of e in a right 1 from 2 
achoar, in the face of the remarkable high and 
ſteep mountain, is the greateſt body of white tranſ- 
parent ſpar, that may anſwer the otters better 
: than any other flint may. 


In the South ſide of the lands of Croye, A ” 


the bay of Boylagh, known by the name of Talu. 
briſty, or the Broken Ground, a great part of the 
mountain 1s ſplit, and fallen into the ſea, for up- 7 
wards of half a mile. In this ſeftion, from top to 
bottom of that high mountain, great varieties of 


| ſtones and colours are to be ſeen ; it is a wonder- 


fol breach, which has opened many parts of the 


rocks on the top of that high mountain. In theſe 


cracks, I ſaw rich iron ore, and a large ſtratum of 
black, heavy , brittle rock, as if it was burnt with 
fire: yellow and brown ochres near it, and veins 
of ſulphur and iron, that indicate mines ; I am in 
hopes that I found cobalt ore, in the black ſtratum, 


in the gifs rocks. 
In 
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In the flat land, along the ſhore from this moun- | 
tain to the bar of Tracanagh, above the tide- mark, | 
near the mouth of the bar, which is not very 
broad, are ſurprizing large blocks, lying one above 
another: ſome of them ten feet long, three broad, 
and two feet thick, of red granite rocks, all per- 
fectly ſquare, as if wrought by ſtone-cutters ; at 
low- water, I examined them: they are in joints pe! 
many of them would take a good poliſh : the red na 
: variegated granite is 0 eſtate of Lord N 
Conyngham.) 
In the iſland of Arranmore, in the high dif, 
t near the large cave, where the inhabitants kill 
many ſeals, at the North Wet end is a vein of 
heavy, blackiſh ſhelving-ſtones, five feet wide be- 
tween its ſolid walls of hard rocks, cutting through 
from top to bottom of the clift, and the miners 
call it a dick, or a fault, as it often cuts through 
the coal mines; theſe courſes are of various thick- 
neſs, or rather width between its walls: they ap- 
pear to me, to croſs the kingdom from ſea to ſea 
in right lines. e 
In the above clifts, is a heavy, yellow, glimery 
Acne, ſuch as that i in great abundanoe at Bally- 
ſhannon ; here are alſo rich iron None. (the eſtate 
of Lord Conyngham.) 
On the ſummit of the middle mountain, in the 
path between Glentee and Straw Caſtle, oppoſite 
the bog where the new road was making, I found 


A regular vein of heavy, dark, metallic tones, and 
lead ore. 
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In the high clifts, on the ſea ſhore * the 


Hall to the point oppoſite the Eagles Neſt, in the | 
bay of Inver, is rich iron ore; the clift, for a 


conſiderable length on that ſhore, i is rich lime-flone- 
gravel, ſix feet thick. 
Sulphur and iron-/tone, in the high oY near 


the farm houſe in Crouy, in a regular courſe, — 


(the eſtate of Lord Conyngham.) 


In the clifts, where the mountain fell into the | 
ſea, i is a large body of grey-coloured heavy earth. 


In the clift, a little Weſtward from the cl 


of Inniſhkeel, is a remarkable large courſe of ſul- 
 pbur and iron, on one fide of a vein of very pure 
 lime-ſtone, reſembling: the ſtatuary marble with 


ſome veins in it. 


In the ſame clift is a remarkable 1 courſe of 
very white tranſparent ſpar, with yellow ſpecks, 
eight feet wide between the rocks; in the ſame 


clifts, near the ſtore-houſe, is a large clift of vari- 


egated rock, very hard, and riſes in long blocks; 
the acid fermented on them, but not fo ſtrong as 
on pure lime-ftone ; ; they are pretty, and take a 
N poliſh ; ; it may be a ſpecies of Jaſper: ſtone. 2 
In the face of the green hill, about forty 

oh from the harbour at Portnew, remarkable 


fine and large flags, very ſmooth on their ſurface, 
and are from one to three inches thick. 


In the chfts on the ſea ſhore of the bs of 
Boylage, near the new park wall, from the ſea to 
the top of the mountain, is very black lime, tone, 
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aN many of them as ſquare as poſſi- 


dle, and upwards of nine feet long; between the 
large blocks are veins of them ouly nine inches 


broad, and two inches thick. _ 
In the ſame mountain, I diſcovered a good ſlate 


quarry, in great abundance, that riſes in large 


ſquare blocks, ſome of them ſeven feet long, and 


four broad, of good colour and quality. 


In the iſland of Enniſkeell are many ſmall ſtra- - 
ta of lime-ſtone, between the horn ſlate rocks, 
not above two feet thick; and on the Weſt end 


of the iſland is a regular vein of heavy brown mi- 


 caceous metallic appearance, two feet wide between 
its ſolid ſides; this reſembles what the late Mr. 
Dean made trial of, and produced good filver. 
E Copper, and lead ores were ms in this land ny 
. years ago. - 


In the flat lands; near the i inn in 1 Glintees, in 


blue line tone, rich lead ore was got in great abun- 
dance, above fifty years ago: the water got ſo 
much into their . that it prevented the fur- 


ther working it. 


In the iſland Wye, 3 in great . 
dance; the eſtate of Lord Conyngham, in the 


Rofles. 


Illand of Arranmore, in the yellow park, the 


eſtate of Lord Conyngham, is manganeſe. 
potter” s clay, in great abundance. 


F In 


In the lands of Ranagh, good freien and 


— — 
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5e 
In the fame clifts, and within the tide- mark, is a 
- Joapy earth, reſembling fuller*s earth, and near it, 
is rich iron ore, and earths of various colours, 
Which is a N indication of a 2 or lead 
mine. Ls 
There are two quarries of good 3 4 
one right up the face of the riſing ground, from 
the pillars where the anchorin 8 place is; the 
flag quarry is at Walſhes port, in the bed and 
banks of the river; at this port are the beſt round- 
ed paving-ſtones chat 1 have W in n abun. 
Annee- -.\; :--; 5 
In the fame land are n 335 courſes 
of white ſpar, that may be valuable to potters; 
| here is alſo an abundance of yellow . 
In the bank of the river, above the ſmith's 
bhouſe, is remarkable good potter s clay. On the 
Weſt of the illand is a block of grey lime. * 
fourteen feet long, and quite ſound. = . 
ne the lands of Portnockan, in the pariſh of 
| Enniſkeell, in Boylagh (the eſtate of Lord 
Conyngham) on the top of the high clifts, on 
the ſea ſhore, I found rich lead ore in regular 
white courſes of ſpar i in the flate- rocks, and lead 
ore in the old rubbiſh near the church of Ennif- 
bk . 
In the banks of the large river, near the i inn at 
Glintice, I diſcovered good umber in great abun⸗ 
dance ; it is a good painting ſtuff; Mr. Boylan, 
| paper ſtainer, approves of it. 


In 
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In the high mountain, known by the name of 
Bin-bawn, or the white mountain, near Mount 
Charles, on the ſummit of it, is a ap * mi- 
 caceous rock. 


In the banks of he river, that runs out of 
Lough Avouy, or the Churn Lough, ISA = g 


body of fine yellow clay. 


On the ſea ſhore, near Portnew, is a great 
petrifadtion, formed by a ſtream of water. 


In the lands of Caſtle Gollan, on the ſea ſhore, 
= adjoining the large rabbit burrow, is brown marle, 
which is an excellent manure for that andy 


- ground. · 


In the bed and inks of a river running from 
the face of the great mountain at Straw-caſtle, is 
a large and regular courſe of very heavy metallic on 


Jon: a ſtrong indication of a mine. 


In the bed of the river Little Eany, near the 
hw of Donegall, and Mount Charles, are fine 


 free-ſtone flags, in great abundance, and very large, 


from one to three inches thick ; at the ſame place 


I found a coal ſmute, and iron ſtones near it, 


which evidently proves coal is there : on many of 
the flags are the impreſſions of ferns, Ke. as in 


many collieries. 


In the bed and banks of a river in the 1 mountain 
Doobun, near Mount Charles, is a large ſtratum 


of ſoapy earth, * in ſoapy feel to fuller's 
earth. 


In the lands of ro (the eſtate of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Montgomery) I diſcovered rich blue 
E 2 marie. 
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the bay of Donegall (the eſtate of Lord — 


remarkable large body of fine ſand; I found 
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 marle, and lime: ſtone- gravel, which was much 
wanted to improve the lands there. 

In the bed and banks of the river, on the Eaſt 
| fide of Mount Charles, I found a ſeam of ca! 
| ſmute, in ſoft, fine, brown-coloured hone-/tones, 
and beds of iron fones in it, which is a ſtrong in- 
dication of coal; it is within a quarter of a mile of 


ham.) 
On the eſtate of Mr. Neſbit of a 
near his demeſne, on the ſide of the bay of Done- 
gall, I diſcovered rich blue marle ; Mr. Neſbit 
told me it was a good diſcovery. I found lime- 
 fone-gravel alſo on faid nn — 
In the face of the great mountain PP 
near Mount Charles, in a right line up from the | 
tenants? houſes (the eſtate of Lord Conyngham) 
s remarkable red earth, that colours the k 
kke keell. 
In the bed of a river, that bounds W ” 
Lord Conyngham and the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, 
I found a ſmall vein of good * coal, ina 
free-ſtone rock. 8 
In the high mountain, on the North fide 2 1 
Lough Eſk (the eſtate of Mr. Young,) is a 


pieces of rich lead ore in it, but no regular vein 
of it; it is in a good ſituation for a good level, and 
| near the town of Donegall. 

| Near 
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Near the church at Dungloc, on the ſea ſhore, 
near the ſpa- ſpring, is good manganeſe, in — 
abundance. 
In the bank of the river, oppoſite the church of 


Inver, on the lands of Clover-hill, I diſcovered 
rich brown marle, and lime-ftone gravel ; at the 


fame place are brown micaceous rocks ; the acid fer- 


mented on them as on lime-ſtone. 
In a ſmall round hill, on the Weſt fide of 
Mount Charles Lough, I found large detached 
pieces of fine calcedony, | that made valuable ſeals ; 
at the ſame place are very remarkable pretty light 
blue- coloured fones, very hard, that ſtrike fire 
with ſteel: and near it, is a large courſe of heavy 
irony black ones; : there is a regular vein od it 
four feet wide, - 
In the high clifts, near Portnew, Boylagh, is 
lead ore and ſulphur ; in a large vein in the ſlate- 
rocks, is very pure white ſpar, and tones of a roſe 
colour, which I hope contain cobalt, 
In the clifts on the ſea ſhore, on the North 
Welt fide of Fentragh bay, near James Hamil- 
ton's houſe, within two miles of Killybegs, I ſaw 
the blackeſt and largeſt blocks of lime: ſtone, that I . 
ever met with; one bed of the ſolid rock is ſeven 
yards long, and four feet thick: it is near deep 
water, where any ſhip may come near the ſhore; 
this would make fine chimney pieces, and large 
Pillars of it may be had—(the eſtate of Brough- 
ton Murray, Efq.) 


Jn 
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In the pariſh of Kilcar, in ſeveral paces, are 
{mall ſtrata of manganeſe, and good potter s clay, 


along the bay and river Tullan. 


In the high banks, near the town of Deel 


is lime-ſtone-gravel, and blue marle, on both 
ſides of the bay and river. 


In the great wood and demeſne of Mr. Young, | 


of Lougheſk, near Donegal, is good manganeſe, 
| likewiſe manganeſe in two places on the banks of 
the river, that runs out of Lougheſk. In this river 
pearls are found as large as Peas. This river, | 
like that near Mount Charles, is full of large 

muſeles, half a foot long, and full of fiſh, : 


In a ſmall rock, on the North fide of the road, 


| and at the beginning of the ſtreet of Ballyſhan- a 
non, from Donegall, (the eſtate of the R. H. Thos. 

5 Connolly) i is a large, regular, courſe of pure yellow 
pyrites, which, being ſo near that harbour, may be 
valuable; after caleination, it became more of a 


ee gold yellow. 


In the bed and banks of the river, at t Balluk, at 


both ends of the bridge, are rocks of a grey co- 


lour ; 1 found the acid fermented ſtrong on the 


rock, and on trial it burnt into good white lime, 


of which it was thought this country had none. 
In the fine dry land, near the. fiſheries at the 


bay and river Teellan, on my way going from that 


to Glen, I diſcovered good lime: ſtone, of a blue co- 


lour, and in the bed and banks of a ſmall river, in 
four ſeveral places, are thin beds of good coal, 
about 
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about a mile to the Eaſt of Loughdergan (the 


eſtate of Barton and Colonel Archdall) within a 


ſhort way of Lough Erne. 


N. B. On the high mountains, in the Roſſes, the 
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COUNTY 


oured mols, &c. 


various co 


with 


with which they dye a beautiful ſcarlet : 
the remarkable high mountain Sleave Snaght, 


women ſcrape off the rocks and ſtones, a moſs, 
all the mountains are full of rocks and ſtones 


or the Snow Mountain, is moſt eſteemed, but 


* 
covered 
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In the townland of mie near the bleach | 
mill, about half a mile down the river, from Ban- 
bridge, is fine rotten fone : it poliſhes marble ſtone 
as well as emery, and is equal to that imported. - 
ä townland of Laurencestown, is found 
= good potter” clay, in the bed and bank of a ſtream 
| of water, on the North Weſt fide of the demeſne. 5 
D yeing ſtuffs are found on the rocks, on the hs ” 
ſhore, near Killough, in the pariſh of Bright: it 
ſeems to me to be good orchal: as it is thick * I 
red coloured next to the rock. ; 
In the townland of Carrigavaddy, i is a large ſtra- 
tum of red ſhelving ſtone, rich in iron, in the bed 
and banks of a deep glen and river, within : a ſhort 
diſtance of the Lough of Belfaſt. 
In the townland of Ballyvally, near Banbrid; ge, 
is à large ſtratum, or courſe, of remarkable black 
ſhelving ſulphureous ſlate. I employed men to 
ſink on this rock, upwards of ſix feet; it reſem- 
bles 
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bles coal ſo much, that the inhabitants ſay they 


uſe it as coal, but I found not any of it that burn- 


ed. There are five very regular ſtrata, or 


cCourſes, to be ſeen on the ſea ſhore between Craw- 
 ford's Burn and Ballywalter, and reddiſh-coloured 
= rocks, which I think equal, if not ſuperior to 


any tarras found in this kingdom. 
In the townland of Laurenceſtown, 18 found 
| bene- fone, in the high clift of rock, and in the bed 
of the Bann river, a little lower down the river 
from the corn-mill; this hone-ſtone is, I think, 
equal to that of Kilkenny, with which the ſtone. 
cutters poliſh marble, &c. 5 
In the bed and bank of the river 1 near 


the head, a little lower down than Shankey's houſe, 


is found a large ſtratum of f ſoapy earth, ſix feet wide 
between its ſolid ſides, in the granite rock, which 
may be valuable for China manufacturers. 

In Tullymore park, (the eſtate of the Counteſs 
dowager of Roden) are a great abundance of 
beautiful variegated rocks, in large blocks, in the 
bed and banks of the river, in that remarkable 
deep glen, from the wood to the devil's brewing» 
an, near the high mountains. 

In the bed and banks of nn river, for 
upwards of a mile, is a moſt beautiful, variegated, 


green and white marble, in great abundance, lying 
nearly on an edge, in remarkable long blocks, which 
ſtrike fire with ſteel; in this river are many veins 


of remarkable /aapy earth, and at the bridge, on 
the 
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the end from Rofitrevor to Hilltown, 2 are large 
clifts of it near the ſpa-well. 92 
In the townland of Kirkyſtown, is good Hone- 
Hone, within tide-mark, where the water goes 
into the ſea, out of the great and deep drain, made 
to carry off the water of the lough, which was at 
the old caſtle of Kirkyſtown : pieces of good coal, 
and very black water were got in this great cut: it 
is intended to ſink for coal there; 1 examined the 
| ſea ſhore at low water, and OY not ſee any 
a ſtrong indication of coal, but found a regular vein, : 
or courſe, of a brown-coloured rock, thirty feet 
wide, between the grey ſlaty rock; the acid 
fermented on it not 10 ſtrong as on good lime-ſtone: = 
” ſpecimen of 1 it was given to Mr. Thomas Rogers, 
then repairing the South- rock light-houſe, who 
found it ſuperior to tarras he had imported, but 
he had to make further trial. 
On the ſea coaſt, from Bangor to Ballywalter, 
are excellent ates, in great abundance : if the 
ſlate- makers would not break the large blocks, 
they would make ton Mates. 
On the ſea-ſhore, near Cultran, within tide- 
mark, are remarkable large rocks of yellow lime- 
tone, in great abundance, and three large ſtrata 
of ſoapy earth, like fuller's earth: the acid fer- 
mented ſtrong on it, which proves it to be decom- 
poſed lime-ſtone : ſeveral made uſe of it at my 
requeſt, and they reported it to be good fuller's 
earth. I ſent two large caſks of it to Dublin, 
from 
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from the port of Donaghadee, one for the trial of 
fuller's earth, the other for manure to the bota- 
nic garden, 1 in order to prove it ; near this, in the 
bed of a river, I found grey-coloured lime, tone. 
At Crawford's Burn, blue, black, and red 
; painting ſtuff, of good quality, in great abundance, 
In the deer-park, near Newtown Ards, is rich 
lead ore, and fine terra ponderoſa, and a heavy 
black fluff, in great plenty; it probably con- 
tains cobalt ; theſe are in the rubbiſh turned out 


85 of the mine holes, where a conſiderable number 


of tons of lead was raiſed by a company ſome years 
ago, and a long level was drove; the black ſtuff 


is like that of the filver mines, in the comnty of ” 


Tipperary : the level is South and North. 
Lead ore is found in the demeſne of Sir James 
Blackwood, bart. ; it ſeems to be the ſame courſe, 
; hat 1 is in the deer-park of Lord Londonderry. 
In the townland of Ballydargain, within three 
miles of Killough, is lead ore, in a large ſtone 
quarry, and many of the ſtones contained bloges 
of lead. 5 

- In me townland, Ilanderry, near Dromore, 
in the bed and bank of the rivulet, between two 
hills, is a large body of beautiful coloured rocks, 
very jointy; many of them ſeem to be holed by 
worms, and are very porous, but fine in the grain 
as China rock; in {aid place is ſoapy earth, in 
great abundance. 


Tellow. 
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Yellow and red variegated marble, at Moira, 
near the canal to Belfaſt, thirty feet wide, be- 


tween white lime-ſtones : it lies in a deep drain 


of the lime- ſtone quarry. 
In the large lime-ſtone-quarry, -at Mr. Wa- 


ring's houſe, near Moira, are remakable large, 

round, flint-like rollers, many of them upwards 

of a hundred weight, which would make fine pil. 
lars; in faid quarry is a large vein of red flint, 


adjoining a regular courſe of black ſhelving brit- 


tle; it cut with the knife, which i is a ſtrong indi- 


cation of coal. 


In the bed and banks if the river Bannwater, 


are manganeſe, and potter” s clay in many places, 
and I diſcovered a regular vein of yellow ochre, 
and a large courſe of ſulphureous rock, in the high 1 5 
5 clifts, in the wood oppoſite to the flat land, be- 
tween the mill-race and the river Bann, in the de- Fig 
meſne of Gilford. 


In the townland of Scarvagh, I diſcovered are- 


gular courſe, ten feet wide, cutting vertically | 
through rocks, and in the bed and banks of a 
ſmall river: it is of a dark brown- coloured gloſs, 


and ſoapy feel, with ſome ſmall lime-ſtones in it; 


the acid ferments on part of this brown earth, 


and on great part of it the acid has no effect; 1 
think it will ſtand the fire, and will be valuable to 
potters, &c. and will make good manure. 


In the fame townland, on the bank of ſaid 


river, about two hundred yards further up 
the 
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the river, is a large courſe of 8 coal-black flate, 
the ſame as that near Banbridge ; the inhabitants 
report that they got coal in it. Meſſrs. Reilly 
and Fify intend to make a trial there for _ 
being within half a mile of the Newry canal. 
In the demeſne of Lord Dungannon, is lime- 
ſtone gravel, and blue and brown marle, in ten ſe- 
veral places, which had been overlooked before. 
In the demeſne of the Hon. C. Skeffington, 
limesſtone gravel, brown marle, and a remarkable 
great quantity of large ter: bells, in the bank 
and bed of the river Lagan, about a mile up ſaid 
river, from the long bridge of Belfaſt : being 
pounded ſmall, or burnt into lime, they are very 
valuable manure, the n—_y Down 8 ſo ſcarce 
of lime-ftone. 
Inn the demeſne of 8 3 Eſq. near Bel- 


faſt, blue and brown marle are found in gar 
abundance.* 5 


* ile agent to Lord W 1 think it my duty to 
certify, that Donald Stewart, Mineralogiſt to the Dublin 
Society, has, on his Lordſhip s eſtates, in the counties of 


Down and Antrim, found, by his perſevering ſearches, ſeve- 


ral quarries of lime tone, ſome veins of marble, that may be 
very uſeful, as well as fuller's earth, and in a variety of 
places has diſcovered marle, which has been of great utility, | 


\ 
ORMEAN, 


near Belfaſt, Dec: 22d 1799. 


[A TRUE cor v. 
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In the townland of Crawford's Burn, i is rich Fo 
Ae in great abundance. 4 

In! the bed and banks of the river, that works 

the ſmelt mill, near Bangor, is rich lime: 921 gra- 
veh, 1 in ſeveral places. 

On the eſtate of John ey Eſa. near Cut: 

tra, is blue and brown marle, in many forms, in 


great abundance. This manure I found more or 


leſs, in every county of Ireland I have viſited. 


In the bank and bed of the river Bann, at Kat- . 


timackay bridge, 1 found rich e ge in 
2 great abundance. 2 
In the demeſne of the Marquis of Donne, 


e at Hillſborough, and on other parts of his eſtate, 


1 diſcovered lime. . ou and brown marle in 


. N 
In the high hill, near Dundrum „ fake 1 


8 bour, i is lead mine, in a good ſituation: many years 
ago it was wrought, but the ſhaft falling m, it os | 


been fince negleted. 

In the townland of Portaferry, 1 diſcovered re- 
gular veins both of copper and lead mine. 
Near the bar of Strangford, in the drain, in 
the long level land, near the old ſlate quarries, is 
a ſtratum of coal ſlate, and of coal ſinute. 

In the rocks, within tide- mark, at the bar of 
Strangford, is rich blue marle, and ſeveral veins of 
grey- coloured rock; the acid fermented on it, 
but not as ſtrong as on good lime- ſtone. This 
may be a ſpecies of tarras. At the ſame place is 


good 
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good potter a clay, in great adundanc, in a good 
ſituation for water carriage. : 


- In the townland of Magherybeg, „near xr Dromore, 
is eee 24 


On the South ſide of the Mount a Drowore, 


near the mill-dam wier, is //ate-roch, of a fine tex- 


ture: it dips near on edge, and will ſplit well. 1 


On the bank of the river of Dromore, oppoſite | 
— Mr. William Black's bleach mills, are blue-co- 
loured feones ; the acid fermented on them, as if 


lime-ſtone, which is much wanted . and de- 
ſerves a trial for a quarry. 


In the bank of ſaid river, about half a 3 * 


a is manganeſe of good quality, a little be- 


low the ſteps, over the river, . to cer 
: Johnſton! s houſe. 1 5 


In a field, adjoining aid Johnſton? $ frond. in near a 


: fine ſpa-well, are large blocks of manganeſe. | q 


In faid townland, on ſinking for water in a black , 
ſulphureous ſhelving ſlate- rock, a ſmall ſtring of 


good lead ore was got—ſtrong indication of a va- 


luable mine. S ulphur, iron: tone, and ochres are 
there alſo; here is a ſtrong ſpa- water, known by 


the name of the Golden well, from the yellow-co- 
loured mica it abounds with, and a vein of remark- 


able red ſtrong clay, rich in iron, nn | 


ruddle. 
In the bleach- green of Mr. M*C onnell, | is man- 


5 ganeſe. 
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In the lands of Magheracranmony, in the pa- 
Tiſh of Kilmore, is a regular courſe of yellow ochre, 
- and browniſh-coloured hard rocks ; the acid fer- 
| mented on it as on lime-ſtone, which is much wanted 
there: but I think this ochre and brown ſparry 
courſe, which is four feet wide between its ſolid 


ew indicates the beginning of a mine, as it 
is near where lead ore was found. 


In the beautiful demeſne of Redimon, the ſeat 


_—_ Arthur Johnſton, Eſq. is a large courſe of heavy 


brown-coloured micaceous t rock, in the wood 
near the houſe. . 
In the bed and banks of the Glaſs river, near 
| Redimon, in the pariſh of Kilmore, i is a 4 rock, 
that riſes in large blocks. 


1 townland of Newgrove, i in gi — is 5 
85 ates ochre, in great abundance ; this ochre will 
5 anſwer for kkinners „ bein g ye from fand, &c. 


ol 
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10 the bank of the Royal Cum on the SEP of 
Porterſtown, i is manganeſe, of good quality: there 
is 2 bed of it, eighteen inches thick, in the 
rock; it is not hard nor heavy; on trial, at the 
glaſs houſe of Mr. Thomas Pronghall, it gave a 
moſt beautiful colour. «© 
In the fame townland, are yellow and brown 
ochres, and rich iron ore, in great abundance, near 
which are two regular courſes of lead ore, and one 
| . to be copper. | 
In the deep drain, to let the water out of the 
canal, near the head of the great cut through the 
rock, at Porterſtown, are coal covers, and coal 
ſmute; ſo good a fituation deſerves a trial, by 
boring. 
In many places along that canal, are blue and 
brown marle, and limerſtone gravel, in great abun- 
dance ; the blue marle was tried, and found to 


be good. 
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In the bed and banks of the river Dargle, are 
ſoft black /lates, that taſte very ſtrong of alum, 
and in ſeveral places, high banks of rich /meftone 
_ gravel, and blue marie; J found the acid fer- 
mented ſtrong on them all. 
In ſeveral places in Lord Weser s eſtate, 
in the neighbourhood of his demeſne, 1 is a ſtring of 
copper ore, in a hard jaſper rock, in a very ſteep. 
precipice, in 2 narrow glen ; and very white, flinty 
par, which may be valuable to china manufaclu- 
rers. 
On the ſea ſhore, hom the deer-park of Rocket. | 
: town, to the water foot that runs into the ſea, 
near Bray, is rich blue marle, * lime: ſtone 1 
1 gravel. . 
-— Lambay itand, are firong indications of coal, 
and near the North point of the iſland, is a regu- 
lar large courſe of reddiſh ſoft earth, very rich in 
on, which makes a good red painting ſtuff. = 
Hill of Howth.—Here is a fine white clay, in as = 
: large clift, on the fea ſhore : graſs and herbs 
grow very. luxuriantly on it, which indicates a 
good manure; it is a good plaſter for out ſcoring 
of houſes, as was proved by trial ; it is very hard, 
and as white as any Portland * There are 
. finall veins of good manganeſe, in large rocks of 
rich black iron ore, facing the Dublin Light- 
houſe. 
— high clift, near the bathing-houſe, in 
 Howth, is a large ſtratum of remarkable black 
” | clay 
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clay, which burns white, and reſecables that at 
Liſcanor bay, in the county of Clare ; the miners 
drove * and at * yards came to 
coal. 
In the «lift, on the ſea ſhore, a little to the 
North of the old building 1 in Howth, is remarkable 
good potter s clay, in great abundance; it is a 
good clay for fire-brick, and, being ſo near the 
harbour, would be valuable to a pottery. Here 
are alſo yellow and brown ochres, | in great abun- 
dance. 
On the top of the mountain, in a wet flat, 1 
diſcovered rich blue marle, that will be very valu- 
able for the dry gravelly land near it. 
>. the demeſne of Thomas Cobb, Eſq. at 
| Newbridge, near Swords, inſide and outſide of the 
wall, I diſcovered a green-coloured rock, in large 
blocks: it is very hard, and takes a poliſh. 
| Yellow ochre, on the ſea ſhore, near the bath- 
ing houſe belonging g to Mr. Palmer, near Ruſh, 
and adjoining it is good umber-coloured fine earth. 
In a large deep drain, through rock and 3 
near Mr. Palmer's bathing - houſe, is a ſtratum of 
| heavy, dark-coloured tones, and many other 
kinds, as roten one, &c. Near the ſea ſhore, 
there are ſmall metallic ſpecks in the ſtones. 
In the Seamark, a little to the North from 


ſaid bathin g-houſe, is a regular courſe between 
——— —..— 
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the other rocks, ten yards broad, as fine : as ny 
hone ſtone, of a light colour. 
& - * _- ma levy on he fee ſhore, near Skerries, on 
AM the eſtate of Jaines Hamilton, Eſq. 1 diſcovered a a 
remarka ble fine white earth, as ſoapy as any ful- 
ler's earth, two feet wide: the ſtratum between 
hard horn flate rock. 
:- M4 ſaid level, fine ell clay, mixed with 
white. 
On the ſhore, in the rocks, on the hands of 
Lough Shinny, are various coloured fine earths, 
yellow, reddiſh, purple, &c. and near Skerries, | is 
a blue black. 
In the clift, on the ſea ſhore, near the « copper ; 
ave of Lough Shinny, is a large body of fine 
= cryſtals, where a boat may get near to be loaded, 
and ſome of them may be quarried large.“ 
In the ſea-mark, near the mearings between 


regular courſe, ten yards broad, between the other 
lime: ſtone rocks, and it appears to be a ſtrong and 
durable ſtone, and in thick beds: : it may be good 
So n. 1 


About twenty-five years ago, a company of gentlemen, 
expended ſome money here, in boring for coals : on an un- 
favourable report of ſome Engliſh miners, who had examined 
the ſtrata, they defiſted. Was it the intereſt of the Engliſh 
miners to encourage the company to proceed? 


42 Lough Shinny and Hacketſtown, | are various co- 
loured fine earths, and a dun- coloured rock, in a 
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| building ſtone ; there are ſeveral clifts on that 
ſhore, of beautiful blue-coloured ſtone, that are 
lying nearly on an edge, and are very eaſy to 
quarry, where veſſels may lie ſafe to load; this is 
between Ruſh and Skerries; they are beautiful : 
ſtones for building, having 1 A 
In the three iſlands at Skerries, are beautiful | 
coloured /late rocks, particularly in Patrick's Iſland, 
at the old church. I found ſtrings of lead ore, 
and ſulphur in two of the iſlands. | - 6 
On the ſhore, near Balbriggen, is bramtiful 7 
N blne· coloured late rock, that ſplits eaſy, and very 
even in ſurface, and near the ſlate rock, is a grey- 
coloured rock, with ſome ſpar. through it; the 
acid fermented ſtrong on it, and burned into lime; ; 
it contains a good deal of fand ; but there is rich 
 lime-ftone gravel there in great abundance. © 
On the ſea ſhore, about a mile North of Bal- I 
bri ggen, is a /late rock, which, Iam informed, has 
ſince turned out a good quarry, in Wert, large | 
enough to make ton | NN : 
On the ſhore, a little South, from whine I found: 
the lime-ſtone rocks, near Balbriggen, is a regular 
vein of ſparry micaceous Honest, running through 
hone-ſtone rock, like lead or copper; it is two 
feet wide, lies on an edge, and runs into the ſea, 
nearly South and North; it make pure, clear, 
-cryſtall-glaſs ; and near this is a * vein of cop- 
per and mene 


On 
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On the ſea ſhore, near the quay, at Portrane, 
oppoſite to Lambay iſland, is a large ſtratum of 
coal ſlate, full of ſulphur, forming a bed fix feet 
thick, between late rocks. 

On the fame ſhore, within three hundred yards 
of this coal flate, is a rock of various colours, red, 

blue, and white; and micaceous ſulphureous ftones, 
mixed with white ſpar, all which burned white in 
the fire. A ſkilful potter from Staffordſhire in- 
formed me, that it is a valuable clay for the China 
manufactory; this clay i is in great abundance. 
A reddiſh „ micaceous, heavy earth, is in a clift, a 
| little to the South of the level ſhore, near Sker- 
ries; there is a ſtratum of it, three feet thick, in 
1 gravelly clift Mr. Dean extracted er from 
1 
5 In the lands of - Garriſtown, fourteen miles from 
C Dublin, on the eſtate of Richard Talbot, Eſq. on 
either ſide of that high ground, I found ſtrong indi- 
= | cations of coal; but the ſtrata lie more horizontally 
3 on the South fide of the hill i in the deep cut made 
- by the water, on the fide of the road, known by 
the name of the Back-lane, and where a ſeam = 
 ſmute, nine inches thick, and the clay under it ap- 
proaches nearly to the Stourbridge clay ; and from 
the many ſpas and manganeſe, on either ſide of the 
hill, eſpecially at the commons, where the ſtrong 
mineral ſpring-well is, and a great body of man- 
ganeſe, ſtrong in iron and yellow ochre, formed by 
the pen er, and the turf in the bog, having 
a remarkable 
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a remarkable ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur in the fire, 
coal is moſt probably in the neighbouring lands, if 
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He : 


not under the bog. The late Colonel Talbot 


ſank a ſhaft near the fi nmit of the hill 3 1 wiſh he : 
had done it in the commons, near where the coal 


 ſmute appears, and the ſtrata are more favourable, 
and where very likely the quick-ſand is 


bored through 


Feet. Inches. 


e 
ot 


Looſe ſtone and ſlates; 
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On the ſea ſhore, near Ruſh, at Mr. Palmer's 
bathing houſe, is a regular courſe of heavy ar 


mering ſtones, with black ſhining ſpecks 1 in it: 
hope it is a ſpecies of tin mine. 


In the clift, a little to the North, from faid 


bathing houle, are Jon and brown ochres in great 
abundance. 


Near Ballymore Lille, in the face of a fine 5 


grazing hill, is ſpring-water, that petrifies even 
graſs and moſs: they are found in great abun- 
dance, hard formed, like a honey- comb, from the 
top to the bottom of this running water, which 
appears red at a diſtance. At ſame place, along 
the banks of the river Liffey, are large banks of 
concretion of ſand and ſmall ſtones ; ; the acid fer- 


mented on it as on lime-ſtone. 5 | 
In the bank of ſaid river, in the commons, is 1 1 


large body of fine ſoapy clay, and yellow and 
brown othres ; this clay forms a curſe at the bot- 
tom of the hill, twelve feet wide, between its ſolid 

walls of flaty rock, and near it, is a large vein of 
white ſpar, which croſſes the river, and wy lead | 

to metal, either lead or copper. 


In the lands of Ardnanod, in the bed and hegke 


of the river, near the corn-mill, T diſcovered ” 
rocks of good quality and colour. I examined the 
| late quarries near Dunlavan, and was aſtoniſhed 


to ſee, that the men ſink from ten to eighteen feet 


deep, through rotten ſlate rocks, before they get 


any uſctul ſlate. 2 
_ On 
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On the ſea ſhore, at Mallahide, near the har- 


bour, is black lime. ſtone in large blocks, and ſome 
very ſound ; there are beds of grey /ime-/tone, 


brown-coloured /ime-ftone, and yellowiſh lime- 


tone; I have not ſeen ſo great a variety in any one 
place. Lead ore, in a quarry on the South fide 
of the high lands, from the bay of Mallahide. 


The copper mines of Loughſhinny have been 
: but poorly worked, but very: rich ore was got, and : 


a large courſe of it runs into the eſtate of Mr. 
Palmer of Ruſh, where it was never worked, nor 
any trials made ; this is a valuable mine, on the 
ſhore near Ruſh and Skerries. 

In the ſhore of Dalky, a lead mine was wook:- 


| ed, and a ſmelt-houſe built. About half a mile 
South, from that work, in the high clifts, at the 

deer- park, Rocheſtown, I diſcovered a regular 
vein of terra ponderoſa, with ſpecks of lead in it: 


and in faid vein, or courſe, are heavy ones, 


with roſe· coloured ſpots in them. I hope cobalt 


will be got there: 
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FERMANAGH. 


Coal. BIND, as the colliers call it, is in 
regular beds, lying nearly horizontally, in the 
free · ſtone rocks, in the bed and banks of the 
river, which runs in a deep glen, from the face of 


* Belmore mountain; theſe beds are from one 


to ſix feet thick: : the coal i is often of a like thick- 
neſs, and lies in the ſame way as the bind; a fine, 
ſoft, ſlaty, dark, or brown-coloured earth ; Capt. 
Hazard went with me, at my requeſt, to ſee theſe 
beds, near his beautiful and well improved de- 

meſne of Garden-hill; at the ſame place, 1 
pointed out to him, a large body of ſtone marle, 
and which is good manure for the mountainous 
uncultivated lands there; I likewiſe diſcovered 
white marle, in the bottoms of flat lands there, 
with my augur. 

Remarkable fine white ſand, in the demeſne 
of Garden-hill. 25 
Coal 
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Coal flate, and coal ſmute, J found in two ſeve- 
ral places, in the deep cut the two rivers made, 
on the road from Garden-hull to Garifon, and fine 
free-ſtone flags. 
Coal, in the free-{tone rock, which lies in regu- 
lar beds, in a good ſituation, within one mile of 
Lough Erne, in the lands of Formal. In the river 
ſeveral ſtrata of coal are ſeen in the mearings be- 
_ tween Colonel Archdall and Mr. Barton. 
Manganeſe in ſeveral places in that level. 
I found lime: ſtone gravel, and blue and brown 
marle, near the top of the pretty round hill, 

near the coal, in Colonel Archdall's land; 
it is very likely that a very valuable colliery is 
there, in great abundance, on the eſtates of Colo- 
nel Archdall and Mr. Barton. Mr. Archdall 
will ſet his royalties there, and 1 requeſted of the 
Royal Mining Company, to take the ſaid royal. 
ties, and to begin either there, or in Sir Vere 
Hunt's colliery; inſtead of that, an expenſive 
trial was made, in ſinking for coal, where there was 
no good appearance of coal, in the county of 
Antrim, when the company was forming faſt: but 
the wild project put a ſtop to that noble deſign. | 

At M<Guire's bridge, near the water in the 
river, is a ſtrong ſulphureous ſpring-water, not 
analized, as ] was informed, but it ſeems to be of 
an excellent quality; it is in a Pleaſant part of 


the 
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the country, near Enniſkillen, Liſmalau, and Tem- 
po, a rich country, with excellent farm houſes, &c. 
I very minutely examined that great range of 
mountains, Sleave Bay, fo well known for mill. 
ſtones of good quality, in great abundance, on 
the top of the mountains : but low down, I found 
the coal covers: and in two places I found a ſmall 
ſtratum of the upper coal, in the beds and banks 
of rivers, on the eſtate of Francis Brook, Eſq. 
Altaponar, is the name of the river that is the 
mearing between Mr. Brook, and Mrs. Ward. 
In the river Eſnaſulag, near the thorn tree, in 


the high clift, is fuller“s earth ; near this, is a 


hi gh bank of blue-coloured calcareous earth, and | 
lime-ſtone in it: it is excellent manure. to im- 
prove that uncultivated mountainous land. 
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In the dry high lands, near fad wood, are con- 


cretions of /ime-/tone rocks, of a brown- colour, 
In the face of the mountain, above the demeſne 


of Rockſborough, is coal-bind, and coal-/lates, 
where a ſmall trial was unſkilfully made, many 


In the demeſne of Monevay, is marle, in great 
abundance, thrown out of the canals, made by the 
late Mr. French; the rich and good brick and 

potter's clay, in this demeſne, is a better manure 


In the bed and banks of the large river, at 
Chevey Chace Lodge, is lime-/tone, full of ſhells, 


in great abundance. 


which manure the lands equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any other lime-ſtone. TE, „ 


years ago. 


pas, and veins of ſpars, and ſmall ſtrata of man- 
ganeſe. T 8 e 5 | 
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on kime-land, than any marle, if either gravel or 


* ſoil. 
In the bed and bank of the river, on the lands 


of upper Killeen, is red painting-/tuff, in * 
abundance; it was uſed, and approved of as a 


| good paint. 


In the ſame river, is a vein of yellew ochre: and 


in the bed and bank of the large river, a great 


body of red tuff, reſembling that 1 in the iſland of 


Rathlin, which was uſed as tarras. 


In the large deep ditch, near the river at 


Lady's Grove, is a bed, nine inches thick { 7 Ra 
ſoft, ſoapy, flate-rock) like what is called, coal. 
bind. And in the drain, at Rindiffin, is a MP | 


| bed of bind. 


In two places, in the high wade of the river, 


i upper Killeen, are remarkable yellow mineral 
och res : from theſe, and the beds of free-ſtone, and 


the calcareous free-{tone-rock, both the lands of 


upper Killeen and Gortacarnane, reſemble the 


ſoil at the collieries of Kilkenny and Doonane. 
In the bed and bank of the river Gortacarnane, 


3s a large body of manganeſe, as alſo in other places 
through the land; and good potter”s clay, in the 
flat land, near the eel weir; alſo manganeſe, in 
great abundance, in upper Killeen. 


In the lands of Chirugorry, near the old caſtle 


of Ardinellwan, is a large regular courſe of cry/- 
tallized ſpar, in a gravel pit; it runs in a right 


line 
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line acroſs the road: pure potter's lead ore has 


been found in the ſame direction, at Miltown, in 
the barony of Tulla, county of Clare. 


In the bank of Gortacarnane river, are fine 
| yellow and red clays. 


ed clay. 


jead and copper, intermixed in the ſpar. 


From thence I proceeded over the mountains, 
: to the head of Lough Corrib, where I found 
ſmall veins and ſtrings of lead ore, in ten ſeveral 8 
places, excluſive of the mine, then working i in the 
face of the mountain, on the ſide of the lough, and, 


| : at leaſt, one hundred fathom higher than the 


lough water: and, as all the courſes and veins run 
in right lines, along the face of that mountain, 
the driving a level into the mountain from the 
lough, would cut through all the ſtrings, veins, and 


courſes, and fetch upwards of three hundred fa- 
thom, to the vein I faw near the ſummit of the 
mountains. I did not then know the cobalt ore, 


but I think it is in that mountain. From the 


abundance of minerals in theſe mountains, whoſe 
ſtreams lead into Lough Corrib, the overflowing 


of the lake burns up the graſs of the adjacent 
lands. 


In 


At Lady's Grove, is ine ſoapy, purple-coloar: 5 


In the bed and . of the river of Oughte- 
rard, about half a mile up the river, from the bar- 
racks, 1 found two regular veins of ſpar, rich i in 
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In the low lands, on the fide of the 3 1 
ſaw ſeveral tons of rich lead ore, at a ſmall pit, 
and open caſt, within a few miles of the village of 
Oughterard, and rich lead ore in two | places 1 in 
theſe mountains, very poorly worked. 

In that fine large level of uncultivated lands, 5 


known by the name of Sleave-on-oir, or the 
Golden mountain, I found manganeſe in ſeveral 
places, and potter's clay in great abundance, oppo- 
ſite to the bleach-mill; and in the beds and 
banks of the large river, and other rivers, 
1 found lime-ftone in great abundance; the 
lime · ſtone i in the large river is full of ſhells, &c. 


In the large plantations, on the mountains, 


made by Lord Clanricard, I found brown ochre, 
and man ganeſe—all a heathy land; and from the 
ſpa-water, which I obſerved in that mountain, in 
many places, and the veins and courſes of ſpars | 
and ochres, there are ſtrong indications of mines. 
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| length, in the banks of the rivers and ſtreams 


arries. Coals, it is faid, have been 


and near Sharcock, for ſix miles 


COUNTY 
. 


nſive qu 


wy 
ing exten 
found here. 


lough, well known for the virtue of its water, 
zing coa 


On the eſtate of Lord Farnham, near Bally- | 


Near Carrickmacroſs, I diſcovered excellent 
James-duff, are good late rocks, capable of yield- 


bla 


ABOUT a mile South Weſt of Ballyborough 


coal. covers and manganeſe may be ſeen. 


is a 


and for its mud, which dyes woollen ſtuffs black. 


COUNTY 
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11 RE i a regular courſe of nch lad ore in 
the bed of the Royal Canal, within half a mile of 
Carton ; ; and ; 
. ore, in Punches Grange. bill, near Kil- 
aare. I pointed it out to Mr. Evans, engineer, 
1 3 mode ſmall trials of it, and found it to be 
rich copper, where the large vein of good yellow | 
cochre ſhews itſelf ; good brown ochre, and blue 
lack, are found along the canal, at the twelfth N 

W dite N in great 3 and blue 
and brown marle are to be met with, on the 
banks of the canal, In many other parts of the 

country. 

Between Monaſterevan and Athy, I faw blue 

and brown marle, in ſeveral places, in the bot- 

tom and banks of the canal, in regular courſes, 


from 
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Au Tarbert, I diſcovered a great bed of marls 


at the end of the village, near the new church. 
On the ſhore at Cook's point, is s Nate rock, of 
Y good colour and quality. 
On this ſhore, for upwards of five miles, 
found coal. covers in many places, and detached 
limesſtones, good flags of a hard grit, and Nate 5 
rocks, that have the appearance of a quarry. 
In the avenue to Sir E. Leſley's houſe, 1 Grand 
a coal. bind i in the quarry, eighteen inches thick, 5 


under a bed of iron fone, nine inches thick, in 


bluiſh thin  ſhelvin gates, much tinged with iron, 
and near this is a quarry of remarkable fine flags. 
There is a flag placed on the top of Tarbert 
Hill, ſeventeen feet long, and three inches thick, 

and two feet ſix inches broad at the bottom ; they 
are of the ſame grit and kind that are uſually got 
in collieries. | 


In 
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In Glencluſa, I found ccal. covers, and a great 


bed of marle in ſeveral places, and a ſtron 8 mine- 


ral water in two places. 

In Cook's hill is a ſtrong ſha water. 

At Carhuna, in a glen, is a large bed of rich 
blue marle, and about ſixty perches from that, in 
a ditch, on the ſide of a __ is a bed of white 
Hell marie. 

In the land s of Dooncaha, 1 diſcovered nd 
marle, in two places; one of them is on the 
eſtate of Sir Edward Leſley, and near it is a large 
bed of good potter's Ay. on which the acl had 


Pg no effect. 


= On the lands of Knockane, f in a quarry, I . 
2 4 1 of bind, nineteen inches thick, and under 
"WA fall ſtratum of ochre. 


In the dry hill, where the great ſpring of fine 
water is, a little above the church and town of 


5 Tarbert, is lime one gravel, and I think that 
fine water comes from the lime rock, which is 


much wanted } in that , 
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Pals H of St. Johnſtown, good potter's clay 

in the banks and bed of the river, near Hill Lodge, 

: in great abundance ; the army made uſe of it to 
clean their clothes and accoutrements, and in the 
face of the hill, is good yellow ochre. ” 


In faid river, is good blue black, and good 


painting feuff, with ſmall ſpecks of ſulphur in it, 
and red and black iron Jeone, rich in iron. I 
traced it upwards of a mile, in the bed of another 
river, near Bulaghy, in which, near the black ſul- 

| Phureous courſe (which is ten feet wide) I diſco- 
vered a hard buff. coloured rock; the acid fer- 
mented ſtrong on it; it is good lime-ſton, which 


is much wanted here. 


In faid —.— is good yellow coloured fine hone- 


tone. 
In the bed and banks of the river, that drives 


the corn- mill of Smeers, near Lough Gannagh, on 


the 
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the eſtate of Lord Belmore, I diſcovered remark- 
able rich iron ore, in great abundance, not in 
thin beds, in flate rocks, as the iron ore is found 
in all the mountains, near Lough Allan, and at 
Arigna, but in ſolid rocks. I traced it on the 
fide of the mountain, upwards of three hundred 
yards, and part of the rocks bear ten feet; it is 
of a dark red colour, and breaks into ſmall ſhelv- 
ing pieces; a glaſs-cutter in Dublin aſſured me, 
on trial, th#t it was very much ſuperior to any 
emery imported. 
In the ſame river, appear W Nate . 
rocks, that indicate coal, within A — of a 
mile of Loughgannagh. , 
In the bed and banks of the river, that mears 
the eſtates of Morgan Crofton, Eſq. and Sir 
T homas Fetherſton, I diſcovered a large regular 
vein, of a remarkable pure yellowiſh-coloured | 
earth, which 1 hope is good fuller's earth. 
In the bed and bank of the ſame river, is a 


ſoapy ſtratum of clay, in the China rock, which 
would be valuable to potters. 


In the bed of a river, on the top of Sleave- 
| ny mountain, are free: ſtone flags, of ſoft qua- 
lity, but they harden in the air; they riſe in beds 

from half an inch to two inches thick: with care, 

the thin bed would anſwer for ſlates, which are 
brought to this part of the country, from Dublin, 
by land carriage, fifty eighty miles. 


* 


But 
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But on the lands of Doolrock, near Drumlifh, 

I opened the ground, and found fates of a good 
quality, lime-/ftone gravel, and a lime: tone quarry 
within one mile of the ſlates. 
In the lands of Carthern, I e a beau- 
tiful red variegated marble, of which a ſpecimen 
is in the mineral room of the Society. 
On the South fide of Sleavegalwary ente : 


BED are two large ſtrata of ſtrong clay, that ſtands 
fire, and burns white, although one of them in 


quarry is as black as coal, ſeven feet thick: the 
| Other is white, and reſembles Sturbridge clay. 
About a quarter of a mile from the black hed of 
clay, or rather coal ſmute, is remarkable rich black 
iron ore, white ſoft free: tone, fine yellow clay, and 
 bone-ſtones. In the new ditch, on the ſide of the new 
Toad to Longford from Newcaſtle, there are im- 
preſſions of ferns, in the free-ſtone flags, all 
i which are m_ indications of coal wy there. 


COUNTY 


COUNTY 


\ 


OF 


: CoAL-SLATE, and coal. n ute, are found in the 


bed and banks of the river and ſtreams near the 
| bleach-green, and the flour-mills, near Dundalk, 
and in the flat lands, between that and Ballymaſ- 
canlan. I think it is on the fame line with the coal 


near Carrickmacroſs. ” 


There are alſo, coal. covers at Collon, of the 
ſame kind as theſe at Slane, and yellow and 
brown ochres, and a ſtratum of ſeap-rock, in the 
black, ſlate, i i ony, rotten rock, at the croſs-roads, 


near Collon, and in a vein of brown marly clay, 


in the deep ditch, on the North Welt of the tem- 
. ple. Some of the marly clay had ſmall /ime- 
tones in it; the acid fermented on both the clay 
and the WY which proves it is a good manure ; 


theſe are on the eſtate of the Right Hon. the 


Speaker; and in the high land, where the re- 
markable large deer-horns were found, are ſmall. 


ſtrata of Frau, fit for EINE of potter's 


Ware. 


0 


Between 
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Between Dundalk and Ardee, in every bog 
and deep foil, is fine white Helly marle, in great 
abundance : and when the excellent, fine burning- 

caal, near Carrickmacroſs, ſhall be properly work- 
cd, and a canal drawn from the river of Ardee, 
to bring the coal and take the manure to the 
mountainy lands, near the colliery, &c. the ſeve- 
ral rich lead mines, not far from ſaid colliery, . 
would make ſuch a canal very valuable. 


COUNTY 


or 


L B4T# 1M 


AT Binbor, near Manor Hamilton, is a rich vel. 
low copper ore. 
In the river, is a large Aan of Heck chalk, 
| three feet wide, i in a vertical poſition ; and a little 
| higher up, is a courſe of chocolate-coloured chalk ; 
it is heavy, and ſtrikes fire like flint : it is live 
| feet wide, and runs parallel to the French chalk, 
In the clays, are round, pea-green-coloured, 
heavy ſtones, with very ſmall red cryſtals, like 
garnet ſtones, and fine ſoapy white earth, which 
was found uſeful to the bleachers, in the neighs 
bourhood of Sligo. 
Here are ſeveral good clays, that ſtand fire, fit 
for a pottery, and plenty of manganeſe for glaz-. 
ꝛzing, and fuel in abundance. 
Lead ore is found within half a mile of Lurgan- 
boy: and not far diſtant, is a rich cel ore. 
On the lands of Aughmore, on the fide of the 
river Shannon, is rich iron ore, in great abundance : 
it is reddiſh-coloured, and more eaſy to ſmelt, than 
that 
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Between Dundalk and Ardee, in every bog 
and deep foil, is fine white /helly marle, in great 
abundance: and when the excellent, fine burning- 
coal, near Carrickmacroſs, ſhall be properly work- 
ed, and a canal drawn from the river of Ardee, 
to bring the coal and take the manure to the 
mountainy lands, near the colliery, &c. the ſeve. 
ral rich lead mines, not far from ſaid colliery, | 
would make fuch a # canal very valuable. 


COUNTY 


COUNTY 


F 


Ar Diner, near Manor Hamilton, is a rich 10 5 


low copper are. 


In the river, is a large rarum of 1 French chalk, : 
three feet wide, i in a vertical poſition ; and a little 


higher up, isa courſe of chocolate-coloured chalk ; 


it be hwy; nil fakes fie Wee foe i io thee 


fe et wide, and runs parallel to the French chalk. 
In the clays, are round, pea-green-coloured, 


heavy ſtones, with very ſmall red cryſtals, like 
5 garnet ſtones, and fine ſoapy white earth, which | 
was found uſeful to the bleachers, in the net ish- 


bourhood of Sligo. 


Here are ſeveral good clays, that ſtand fire, fit 
for a pottery, and plenty of manganeſe for gl "BS 


zing, and fuel in abundance. 


Lead ore is found within half 2 mile of Longs 


boy : and not far diſtant, is a rich /teel ore. 

On the lands of Aughmore, on the ſide of the 

river Shannon, is rich iron ore, in great abundance : 

it is reddiſh-coloured, and more eaſy to ſmelt, than 
that 
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that in the mountains, near Lough Allan : this 
tron ore 1s n a great maſs, and ſome above 
ground. TORE 
Ia the mountains, near Mane Hamilton, is a 
white light earth; the inhabitants call it moun- 
tain chalk. 
At the Eaſt end of that great and 1 high moun- 
tain, Lurganacoilogh, near the ſummit, at the 
Eagle rock, great part of the rock has expoſed a 
ſtratum of coal and late, in thin beds, three feet 
thick: the ſame ftratum is in the bank of a ſmall 
= lough, a quarter of a mile from the Eagle rock; 
the flate and coal are in thin beds, cently, 


very regular. There are three large loughs on 


the ſummit, whoſe waters run into the Shannon, 
about two miles above Lough Allan : theſe waters, 
running down the proud face of the mountain, 
have made very deep cuts, from near the top to the 
bottom; firſt, through thin, ſhelving, i irony, ſlate- 


rock, with many ſtrata of iron, veins of ſoapy clay, 


and ſome yellow and red ochres; but towards the 
bottom. the meaſures become more regular, and 


thick, and the beds lie more horizontally, mixed 


with ſree-/tone. If any bed of workable coal was 
in the mountain, between the firſt ſtratum, and 
the bed of the river Shannon, it would ſhew itſelf 
leſs or more, in the beds of the ſaid rivers. 

In the three mountains of Sleave-an-eirin, on 
the North Eaſt fide of Lough Allen, I found ſe- 


veral {mall {cams of good coal, near the ſummit. 
In 
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Of the many rivers and ſtreams, from lakes and 
ſprings, which are on the tops of theſe mountains, 
ſeveral have made cuts of a hundred yards 
deep, where iron ore lies in regular beds, and in 
ſome, are large round balls of remarkable rich 
iron ore, many of which are three hundred weight. 
At the North end of Sleave- an- eirin moun- 
tains, 1 found lime fone i in great abundance, near 
Doobally, which was much wanted. 
In the bed and banks of ſeveral rivers, near 
Lough Allan, I diſcovered remarkable good flags 
of /late and free-/tone, lying in beds nearly hori- 
zontal ; it is under theſe, I apprehend, may be 
found the beſt and thickeſt beds of coal, and not 

in the high mountains. From Doobally to the 
two large loughs, near the Black lion, is a very 

ſhort diſtance for a canal, and from thence, the 
loughs are almoſt navigable to Lough Erne, by = 

Florence Court, and Garden 2 
In this large and high mountain, 1 found rich 

iron ore, and coal. ſmute, manganeſe of good qua- 

: lity, and yellow and brown ochres, and ſtrong 1 in- 

dications of coal, on the banks of the lough, on 

the North ſide of the mountain, at the bottom of 
-- the great precipice, known by the name of Lough- 

tona. EE 

In the bed and banks of the river, from this 
lake, is a vein of good appearance for a mine, aud 
near it is a a large body 95 Mutter. s 4%, and man- 
ganeſe. 
_ In 
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In the banks of the river, at the remarkable and 
wonderful marble arch (or rather, arch above 


. arch) of the beautiful variegated marble rock, 


near Florence Court, is fine ſoapy yellowiſh- 
coloured earth, and good fuller's earth. 

In the face of a rock, about half a quarter of a 
mile to the Eaſt of the marble arch, is a large 


_ courſe of ſulphureous ochre, with beautiful cryl- 


tals, ſome of them very large, with ſhades of red, 
green, and yellow. f 
In ſeveral places in the river, that runs from the 
| deer-park of Florence Court, are ſtrong indicati- 


ons of coal, particularly at the bridge, where i Is 


alſo, yellow ſoapy clay and umber, in great abun- 
dance, with large beds of fine ſoft ſlate, and i iron 
ſtones. 
In the lands of Aughmore, (near the inn) and 
on the banks of the Shannon, is rich, red- coloured 


iron ore, in a great body, like a quarry, and not 


in thin beds, as on all the mountains. 
In the great breach, that has fallen from the face 
of the high mountain Calkagh, on the North ſide, 8 
I found very rich iron ore, of a N curious 
. ſhape. 

in the bank of the river, at the great fall ” - 
water in Sleaveairon, is remarkable rich iron ore. 

In the lands of Cartoon, at Coolderry Lough, 
are large free-/tone flags, in beds from half an inch, 
_ to three inches thick; a vein of /ime-/tone gravel, 
and brown marle and a ſtratum of coal ſinute. On 


— 


| 
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the South fide of faid lough, I found a regular 


courſe of brown micaceous /ime-/tone, only ſix feet 


wide between its ſolid fides, of hard grit rocks. 
In the bed and banks of the river, that is the 


mearing between the counties of Leitrim and 


Longford, is a large body of remarkable fine ſoapy 
and pale yellow-coloured earth ; that riſes in 
large pieces, like fuller's earth; and near that 
in faid river, is the China rock, with bloges 
of fine ſoap-ſtone, that cuts as fine as any ſoap, 
and ſmall beds of fine white ſpar, in faid rock, in 

a large clift; theſe may be valuable to Potters, as 
well as to Wollen manufa Qurers. 


In the lands of Bahay, within a mile of Drum- 


liſh, is remarkable fine-grained ate with thin 
beds of rich iron ore in it: and along the banks 
of the river, 1 found 928 — and Pot. 
ter's clay. 
In the demeſne of Paradiſe, I Ahmed good 
lime: ſtone quarry, and lime-ſtone gravel, where 
they are much wanted, as they did not know that 


any lime-ſtone was on that fide of the lough; 


here are alſo ſtrong indications of coal, as well as 
on the Mil 
On the land of Kirk, near 8 
8 large detached rock, fit for mill- ſtones. In 
ſaid lands, I found large regular courſes of blue 


marle, and lime-/tone gravel, in the bed and banks 
of the river. 


In 
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In many bogs, and other grounds, near the Inn 
at Aughmore, and other places, on the eſtate of 
the Earl of Granard, I diſcovered white ſhell 
marle, and blue and brown marle. 

In the bed and banks of a river, that runs into 
the Shannon, om ſaid eſtate, I diſcovered blue-co- 
loured /ime-/tone, of excellent quality, in great 
abundance, in remarkable large blocks and flags, 
equal to thoſe at Carrickglaſs. ” 

In the lands at Ruſky and Drumſaaw, are | 


ſtrong appearances of coal. 


. flags. 


In the bed and banks of a river, near Mount 


Proſpect, IT found yellow ochre, in great abun- ; 


dance, blue marle, and lime- ſtone gravel. 
In the lands of Edinbane, are coal nutte, and 
coal Alaie three feet thick, under the free · ſtone 


In the lands of Kellyveabeg and Kellyveamore, | 
and Drumcaſhſkan, in the pariſh of Cloon, are 
 marle, and lime-/tone gravel, 1n great abundance. 
On the lands of Mollaghomore, i 18 lime: Mone, on 
the bank of the river Shannon. 5 
In the lands of Shanaghmore, near Claes. in 
the bottom of the ditch, on the road ſide, I found 
remarkable heavy clay, that taſtes ſtrong of alum, 
in regular courſes. On one ſide of the ſaid hill, is 
free fene and coal: ſmute, where the water made a 


deep cut on the road ſide, from Cloon to Carrick- 
allan. 


COUNTY 


COUNTY 
"oF": 


LIMERTC HK. 


AT Loughall ferry, on the bank of the river 
| Shannon, is a colliery, which was worked many | 
years by L. Hill, Eſq.; but they went no 
deeper than the firſt ſtratum, to the level of the 
river water: the coal is only nine inches thick; 
oppoſite to this colliery, on the county of Clare 
fide, the coal is nine inches chick, and! is like- 
viſe worked. 


In Fyan' 8 iland, is «rich ; iron ore, lack ſlate, and | 


ſtrong mineral water, ooſing out of the clifts, and 


many other ſtrong indications of coal. 
1n the faid iſland are good fla 85 and Nate-racks, 

and a mine of alum. 
In the clifts, oppoſite to Fya' 8 iſland, are 
many remarkable large balls of iron ore, and a 
fmall ſtratum of coal. ſmute. 
In a high clift, not far from the e is a 
lime-ftone rock, that lies in beds, nearly horizon- 
tally, from three inches to three feet thick, and 
U = very 
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very long ſolid blocks. I meaſured one bed, 
fourteen feet long, which appeared to be very 
ſound, and being at the edge of a fine fafe har. 
bour, where ſhips may ride at low water, this 
quarry may be very valuable. 8 
In the banks and bed of the river, near the 
village Shanagolden, are excellent painting ſtuffs, 
yellow and brown ochres, umber, and a blue 


bBuack and very remarkable chryſtallized ſoar. 


In Ballynecraggy, oppoſite to Fyan's iſland, 

1 found ſeveral ſmall ſeams of coal. ſmute, and 

large bales of iron ore, in the high clifts. 

In the face of a ſhelving i irony rock, at the foot of 
a high hill, part of Knockpatrick, where is ſtrong 

ſpa- water, I employed two men to ſink, and came 


to a ſeam of remarkable clay, about eight inches | 


thick, and under it, a ſmall ſeam of coal. ſmute. 5 
Near this, are two old pits, where is the appear- 
anee of great works having been carried on, but 
no tradition when, or by whom. 
I.! the lands of Croughan, a trial 1 was ; made for 
coal, and two pits, eight yards deep each, were 
ſunk, when the water was fo great, it was given 
up; this ! is on the top of the hill; from the ap- 
pearances in the rubbiſh, at theſe pits, and the 
ſtrong indications of coal at the ſpa, in Corgrig, 


and at Pool-a-phoka {pa, It is very likely coal may 
be found. 


On 
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On the eſtates of J. C. Langford, and Stephen 
Rice, Eſqs. are great courſes of iron ore and 
chryſtallized ſpar, and yellow, red, black, and 
white, fine clays ; the iron ore differs from any I 
ever before met with, and probably contains co- 
balt. 

In the lands of Main, are ſeveral pits, where 
rich lead ore was got. I examined all the old and 
new pits; the drifts are in a dry hill, only ten 

: yards deep. I found one remarkable regular 
courſe of fine whitiſh clay, which I did imagine 
was good fuller's earth ; it is about three feet 
wide between its ſides, cutting _ the rocks, 
ERS & Z 
In the bank of the river, near the turnpike, W 
N eweaſtle, on the lands of Cloniſkee, i is rich blue 
marle, in great abundance ; it riſes in large flakes, 
like fuller's earth, but falls readily in the air, and 
may be called rich ſtone marle : the acid ferment- | 
cd on it. 

On the lands of — near Liffineun- 
E chole, in the bank of the river, is ſomething like 
coal-ſmute, and other ſtrong indications of coal. 
In the lands of Camus, is good potter's clay. 
In the banks and bed of a rivulet, at Killelugh; 
near Mount Plummer, within a few miles of New- 
caſtle, is the upper ſtratum of coal, in the face of 
the mountain ; ſhafts were ſunk eight yards deep, 
but not deep enough to reach the main coal 


H 2 r In 
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In the quarry, near Mr. Plummer's houls, i is red 
iron flone. In the banks of the river Dale, I ſaw 
good potter”s clay, and ſmall beds of man ganeſe ; 
in the lands of Mahonagh, on that river, is a 
ſmall vein of rich lead ore. I went down in a 
| bucket, fourteen feet, in lime-ſtone rock, and 
found great works had been tormerly carried on, 

but no tradition when, or by whom. 


—— 


As I had no particular orders from the Sociey 
to examine the counties of 
Tipperary, | 
Kilkenny, 
Limerick, 
Row, - 
Ca. 
ERoſcommon, 
Eing's county, 
Weſtmeath, 
—— 
Sligo, 
Fermanagh, and 
55 
the obſervations on theſe counties were made in 
paſſing through to others, particularly named in 
the order: but they are ſufficient to ſhew, that in 
every county of this kingdom, there are hidden 
treaſures, if a period ſhall arrive to work them. 


— 


COUNTY 


COUNTY 
* 


Is the bed of a ſmall river, on the rl a and 
| fide of the road, from Glentubert church, to 
Caſtleſhane, nearly in a right line from the meet- 
ing-houſe, is a large courſe of antimony ; this | 
diſcovered in the year 1774, and the late Mr. 
John Clarke, and other chemiſts, proved it to con- 
tain antimony. Higher up this ſtream, is a vein, 
that has the appearance of tin mine, and perhaps 
may contain cobalt. T 
On the fide of ſaid courſe, are remarkable heavy | 
ſtones, with yellow eckt, which * con- 
tain cobalt. 
Rich lead ore, near the church of Glentubert ; * 
it was poorly worked by a weak company. 
On the top of the hill, within one hundred ; 
yards of the garden, behind Mr. Fowler's houſe, 
in a ſmall quarry hole, I faw a vein of pure lead, 
ſix inches broad; the field was ſince turned to 


meadow, and the lead ore e concealed. 
In 
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In the low land near Ballyboy, on the eſtates of 
—— Sloan, and Bellingham, Eſqrs. are ſeveral 
old pits, where a valuable lead mine was worked, 
and a ſmelt-mill was built by a Mr. Pepper, at 
whoſe death it was diſcontinued. 
In the lands of Liſglaſſin, near Caſtleſhane, 
is a lead mine, which f IS 0 to contain a great 
1 deal of antimony. * 
Lead ore, and good porter s ore, were found - 
near Caſtle Blayny ; in many places in the county, 
lead mines have been poorly worked; there is 
one only wrought with ſpirit, by the. Earl of 
Farnham, where there is a vein of fine cap: tone, 
good potter”s clay, and ——— in — abun- 


= dance. . 


In a deep cut, made through a white free-ſtone i 
rock, near Carrickmacroſs, to drain a lough, mn 
te bottom of it, was expoſed the upper ſtratum 
of an excellent coal, that was tried at the late 
Primate” $ houſe, and burned well. ” 
In the bed and bank of a river, on the lands of 
Glaſleac, half way between the former vein, and 
. Ballyborough, I faw ſtrata of coal, and coal. 
aue; this is about two miles from the village 
: of Sharcock. 
In the lands of Derrynalogue, the * of 5 
Francis Lucas, Eſq. there are ſeveral old pits, 
which were worked many years ago. 
On the lands of Aghnamullan, is a mine of rich 
potter”s clay and lead ore, that was worked about 
| fifty 
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informed. 


Glaſslough, is a good marble quarry, in large 


blocks, of a grey colour, where * of good 


coal have been found. 


In the bed and banks of the river, at Caſtle- 


ſhane, are many veins and courſes of yellow, red, 


and brown ochres, ſuch as are uſually found in 


mines of lead and copper. 


On the fides of the road, from Monaghan to ; 


Caſtleſhane, are ſtrong indications of coal. 


In the beds and banks of the rivers and ſtreams L 

on the eſtate of Lord Liſmore, i in many places, are 

ſtronę 9 appearances of coal, and in many places, 5 
mm brown, and red obres, in great abun- | 


In a hill, where the rock was cut, to bring 
water to the corn-mill of Knockbane, half-way 
between Monaghan and Glaſslough, on the eſtate 


of the late George Young, Eſq. is a great body 


of rich iron ſtone ; ; likewiſe manganeſe, and good 
potter's clay, in the great flat bottom, between 
| Knockbane and Caſtleſhane, on either ſice of . 


5 the river. \ 


1n the bank and bed of the river, FOR mears 


the counties of Armagh and Monaghan, known 


by the name of the county river, near the 
late Rev. Mr. M<Comb's corn-mill, I found 


lead ore in a ſoft blue flate, which appeared 


to 


fifty years ago, with great profit, as 1 was 


In the bank of the Black-water river, near 
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to be in great abundance, from the large courles, 
or veins, to be ſeen in the clifts, which are deep. 

In faid river, is a large body of fine yellowiſh- 
colouged hone-ſtones, got on both ſides of the river, 


In the lands of Mallyaſh, a high detached 


mountain, with a very large carn of ſtones on the 


ſummit, I found manganeſe in many places, and 
| yellow and brown ochres. 


In the bed and banks of the river, that works D 

8 the bleach-mills of Keady, near the bottom of the 
hill, lead ore appears near the ſurface. 

In the bed and bank of the river, at the corn- 

mill of Muckniſh, is a good appearance of a mine, 


in the high clifts of rocks on both fides of the 1 
1 great fall of water. 


In the ditch, on the road ho Caſtle 3 8 


5 Carrickmacroſs, is a great body of remarkable 
pale, yellowiſh-coloured earth, that may anſwer as 


kuller's earth, as it diffolves in water like the 


5 Engliſh earth. 


In the banks and bed of the.» river, from the 


town of Carrickmacroſs, are many large courſes 


of rich Blue and brown marle ; in tracing this river 


to the top of the mountain (upwards of three 


miles) 1 found good lime ye, . and lime: ſtone - 


gravel. 


COUNTY 


COUNTY 


, 


* 
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In the lands of Liſmullen, are + indicati- 
ons of coal, and coal-covers are in many 2 
between them and Dunboyne; coal. ſnute i 
found alſo in the demeſne of Tarah, and Tarah 
1 On the wt of n | 
is a remarkable fine white earth; ſkilful ſtone- 
| cutters approve of it as a good poliſhing ſtuff for 
| marble. In the faid land, is good potter”s clay ; on 
trial, it proves to be good pipe clay: and here are 
found yellow and brown ochres. 
In the large ſtone quarry, in the demeſne of 
Headford, terra ponderoſa is ſeen. 
| On the lands of Mulakan, in the bank of the 
canal, are fine clay, marle, manganeſe, brown 
ochre, and iron tone, in ſeveral places along ſaid | 
canal, between Navan and Slane. 
At Brownſtown, is copper ore, in a good ſituati- 
on for water to work any machinery; a ſmall trial 
was 
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was made, many years ago, and rich copper ore 
was got. 

There is copper ore in the . of Staffords- 
town, and in a corn field, on the lands of Waters- 
town, in a deep cut, at the foot of that field. 
Remarkable fine marly clay, in the bed and 
: bank of the river, that runs through the demeſne of : 

Baron Dillon, a little below the ſpa- well, and very 
5 ſtrong 1 indications of coal in that neighbourhood. 
l diſcovered marle and lime-fone gravel in many 
places, where never before known ; there is a re- 
port, that coal was got on the cltate of Baron 
Galtrim, many years ago. = . 
The rocks along the river from Slane to Navan, 


are very remarkable, lying i in ſeveral clifts, ! in re- 


_ gular beds, and, in others, in all directions; and the 
beds of bind, in the lime-ſtone rocks, ſhew that | 


15 coal is not far from them. 


On the lands of Baronſtown, near a in 

5 grey- coloured lime. ſtone, 18a large courſe, which 
they ſay, had been formerly wrought by the 
Danes. In the North wall of this courſe, which 
is five feet wide, I perceived a rich lead ore; the 

courſe was too deep and too ful of rubbiſh ta 

examine the bottom. 
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In the bank of a river near | Ballyroa oan is a 


ſmall ſeam of coal. This cran coal, as the col- 


liers call i it, is in the glen on the ſouth-weſt * 
Collina mountain; where many old ſhafts 
were made, and the appearance of a level, but : 
no traditions when worked or by whom; 
in all the rubbiſſi are mineral clays, and iron 


ore; this upper ſtratum of coal riſes into that 


mountain. On the Stradbally fide of faid moun- ns 
tain I found limeſtone, manganeſe, good Potters 
clay, , and Jpoa-water in ſeveral places, limeſtone | 


gravel, and blue and brown marly clay. 


In the moory land and turf-bog near 
Mount-melick i IS a ſtrong ſpa well, and man- 
ganeſe, and good potter's clay, and in the face 
of the mountain near Mount-melick, I ſaw a 
good appearance of /{ates. Here are ſeveral 
quarries of good flags, which are carried to a 


great diſtance for ade, &, At Cappard 
is a ſlate quarry. 


In 
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In Glendouin, otherwiſe the deep glen, is 
lime: lone and a ſlate quarry ; the lime ſtone near 
the head of the glen is of a brown colour, 
with ſome mica in it, and is of the fame kind, 
which I found in the mountains of the Counties 
of Clare, Galway, Longford, and Sligo. 

From Stradbally to within two miles of Car- 
* the upper ſtrata of coal, coal ſnute, and coal 
covers, are to be ſeen, on both ſides of that long 


range of mountains, where many pits were 


ſunk to the upper fratum, but never to a 
proper main coal. ; 
In the banks and bed of a fiream of CAE; 
that is the mearing between the eſtates of Lord 
Portarlington and the Marquis of Downſhire, - 

is fine potter s clay of various colours; and 
a great body of hard dark flinty Aones in 
beds from one to ſix inches thick; they ſtrike 
fire like flint, and when calcined are of the 
ſame colour, as the fine ſoapy clay in ſaid river; 
this flinty rock is in regular beds, as if built 
by art, and would make a pretty and a laſting 
* although we are ſmall. 


COUNTY 


Ar. Abbytown, in the pariſh of Ballyſdace, ad- 

+ joining the bay, is a mine of rich lead ore, with- 
out mixture of ſpar or ſtone ; it has not been 
wrought with ſpirit ; it runs hence towards the 


mountain of Foxford. 


On the lands of Carhawnagh, beten che faid 
mine and the mountain, is a ſmall round hill 

of red coloured earth, reſembling ruddle, i in great 
abundance, which may be valuable to Printers 


and paper ſtainers. 5 


In the face of : 2 mountain, near this bill, I 
are very large blocks of ſtones, which fell 
down from the high rocks; many of them are 
of a reddiſh variegated colour, are very. hard, 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, and are, I think, a ſpecies 


of Jaſper ſtone. 


In Kilſhellagh and Sleavegarrow, are 5 large 


courſes of ſulphur-iron and ſome copper, : and what 


reſembles cobalt ore, alſo yellow, white, red- 
_ diſh, green, and umber-coloured fine clays; 
they lie on the South ſide of n which 


is navigable to Sligo. 
On 


- x is 
e 
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On the South fide of Cnocaree mountain, 
is what they call a glen, about one mile long, 
being a cut through /ime-fone rock, upwards of 
thirty feet deep, and about fixty feet broad, 
which appears to have been the work of hands. 


This mountain has a very gentle deſcent on the 
land fide, but to the ſea, a cliff preſents itſelf, 
too ſteep for a goat to climb up. On the top 
of this mountain are remarkable white ſpar, and 
petrified tones, that appear to have been ruſhes. 
The white ſpar, or flint, is on the ſouth fide of 


a large round carn, on the higheſt ſummit of 


the mountain; many ſhells — in the - 
ſtone. 


In the cliff, on the ſea Hare. F the 1 of 


| Sligo, isa regular courſe of ſulphur and iron; 
many of the ſtones have roſe colour'd ſpots, 
| which may be cobalt ore; the tide water has 
| expoſed it to view, upwards of ten yards, in 


the bottom of the cliff near Sligo. 


In a very remarkable round high rock, of © 
limeſtone, oppolite to the houſe of Hazelwood, Y 
on the ſouth ſide of Loughgill, is a thick bed or 
coat of petrifadtion, in the bottom of the high 5 

rock, where part of it was cut away. This is 


the only linie tone known on that fide of the 


lough ; it cannot be quarried, being ſo hard 


in one ſolid ſtone. From hence 1 examined 


along the lough fide, about a mile, and found 


{mall ftrata of good manganeſe and potter? s clay, 
in ſeveral places. 
In 


/ 
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In the wood of Rockwood, and near the 
top of the mountain, the rocks are nearly on 
an edge, and ſo hard as to ſtrike fire ; ſome are 
a little tranſparent, burn white, and may be 
very valuable to china manufacturers. 
In the wood, and on the ſhore of the 
lough, is a fine ſtrong clay, for potters or for 

bricks, in great abundance. | 

In the bank of Loughgill, and in the lough, | 
I diſcovered good lime. ſtone, which ſeems to me 
to run under that large high mountain. : 
In the bed of a ſtream of water, which 
runs in a very deep cut, near the foot 


or bottom, through red, ſoft, free · ſtone rock, 


are two ſtrata of black ſtuff, reſembling 
coal ſmute. I cut through one of them, three 
feet thick; it runs into the high mountain 
under that bard rock, and to all e 
coal may be found there. 

In the bank of the lough, near that river, 
is a vein of fine earth of a very ſoapy feel; 
many have waſhed woollen ſtockings, &c. with | 

it, and near that, is a good appearance of 
a mine : yellow ochre, manganeſe, and iron one, 
are found there in great abundance. 
In the bed of a ſtream of water, from the 
center of the mountain, on the ſouth ſide of 
Loughgill, oppoſite to Church Ifland, where 
the water made a deep cut in the great preci- 
pice, 
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pice, are two ſtrata of black ſtuff, in beds, 
REIN free from ſtone, the firſt, nine inches thick, 
the other, about three feet thick, about ſixteen 
feet under the firſt, and more black than the 
flirt; and near this river, the lough water T 
has expoſed good grey lime-ſtone i in great abun. 
dance, which will be valuable, as they never 
knew of lime-ſtone on that hide of the lough = 
before. : 
— Cnocaree, : 2 mountain within three miles TS 
” of Sligo, are fine cryſtal eones. | 
Ina large open gaſh, on the ſide of the 
| Toad, going from Frierſtown to Drumahair, is 
| 2 courſe of iron and ſulphur, within fix feet of 
the ſurface, a good appearance of a valuable 
mine, being ſo near Loughgill. „ 
In the high cliffs of rocks, on the ſea ſhore, ; 
| and in the lands of Stridagh, are many won- 
deerful petrifafions, in the rocks; many of 
them like fiſhes, eels, and bull-ruſhes; they call 
this the Serpent Rock, which is good lime. 
tone, and 1s oppoſite to Enniſmurray. : 
| There are beautiful round petri ified gold 
coloured ſhells, in the Serpent Rocks, in great 
| abundance. I got one of them taken out 
whole, with a hammer ; but with care, and 
ſtone-cutters tools, many of them may be 
got in the ſhore oppoſite to Enniſmurray 
_ Hand. 
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COUNTY 8LIGO. 
Enniſmurray is about three miles from land, 
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wells in it, one of which you deſcend by ten 
ſtone ſteps: here alſo is a remarkable bog for 


there are two fine {pr 
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Here are the largeſt and beſt 


flags I have ſeen. 
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Arx Donny Brook hill, (the eſtate of Sir Vere 
Hunt, Bart.) in the pariſh of Kilcooly, ſixteen 
miles from Clonmell, and within one mile of 
the line of the Canal, in the Bog of Allen, | 
there is a very extenſive colliery, and a level | 
drove a long way into the mountain, on 
which are twenty-one air-ſhafts ſunk, and 
which bring upwards of forty yards to the 
top of the hill. Coal was turned out of 


nine of theſe ſhafts, by Sir Vere Hunt's father ; 


he died ſoon after, and the work ceaſed ; this 
upper ſtratum, is twenty-two inches thick, 


which was worked by the country people of 
the neighbourhood ; but ſinking upon the 
level for the main coal, would be an under- 

taking 


'OOUN'DY- PIPPERARY, 
taking werth notice, and woi 
_ extenſive and valuable. 

On faid eſtate there are good ſlate quarries, 
an excellent flag quarry, and a rich iron ore; 
where great works have been formerly carried 
on; There is ao a ſtratum, which reſembles 
Sturbridge clay, and which I think will ſtand 
the fire equally well: a ſtrong chalibeat water 
runs near the foot of the hill, at the W of 
Ballinalehy. a! | 

At Glen Gus), or as Coal 1 Glen, ther is 
an appearance of 2 great work, 3 to 
have beeni wrought. by the Danes. 


14S 
d make . 


Near this is Earl's hill, where n 


collieries working, all on the firſt ſtratum, 
which is remarkably good. In my opinion, this 


is 2 continuation of the cool in the Queen's 


county, and counties of Kilkenny, n 
and Clare, being of the fame quali. 
On the eſtate of Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Eſq. 
near Nenagh, 1 fonnd — . and 
brown ochrat, and pipe clay. 73 
On the banks of be en, About four 
miles above Killaloe 3 n Fo _ | 
ries. U 
On the e es by the: name 3 the 
Giant's grave, I found pipe clay, and at the 
Pits, where a trial was made for coal, is remark- 
able good potter”s clay, in a large body; and in 
the rubbiſh I found iron ſtones, ſuch as are at 

I 2 the 
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the coal pits, and red and yellow ochreous clays ; 
theſe are within two miles of Clonmell. _ 
At the old caftle of Lough Luachra, is good 
Pipe clay, eight miles land carriage to Clonmell. 
There is rich lead ore near the town of 'Tip- 
perary, where A {mall trial Was made in flat 
land. | OO LEN 
In the bed nn bawks of the 'river N up 

| the ſtream from Clonmell, for ſix miles, in fe. 
veral places, are fine potter clay and manganeſe, 
and a large bed of clay in the bank of the 
river, oppoſite to that great body of the bog, 
which was floated fix miles from its natural 35 
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els with ſucceſs; it is a white coloured 
ore, andi is manufactured into ow lead and 
3 - 
In the bed and wks of TO river 10 Silver- 
1 n are yellow and brown ochres, Paint- i 
ing fuſs, and good red, and blue-black, in 
great abundance. The ſame I found on the 
eſtates of Henry O'Brien, of Bledderwig, and 
= Toler, Efqrs. a few miles ſouth weſt 
of the ſilver mine; it appears to be a continu- | 
ation of the lead mines of Mr. Pretty. That : 
great range of mountains is rich in mines of 
| tron, manganeſe, &c. and in good potter”s clay. 


The flver- mines in this county have been 
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In the hill near Mr. Apjohn's houſe, within 


fix miles of L 
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k, is a good ſtrong appear- 


imeric 
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ance of coal in the face of the hill, and in va- 
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ther places round it. 
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In the bed and banks of the river at High p 
Park, the ſeat of Nicholas Weſtby, Eſq. I diſ- 
covered lime: ſtone gravel, in fine micaceous ſand; | 
the acid fermented on it ; it muſt be a good ma. 
nure; it is near the brick-field, and brick-kiln. | 

In the ſcreen of the new plantation, lime- tone, | 
and fine ſand ; the acid fermented ſtrong on it : this 

is in a good ſituation, near the road, and the un- 

cultivated lands at the back of the ſmith's houſe. 

In the horſe-park, /ime-/tone and micaceous ſand ; 

the acid fermented ſtrong on both; they are excel- 


lent, to improve that uncultivated land, where is 


plenty of good bogs. = 

Lime ſtone, in great abundance, in the ditch at 
the head of the field, next to the bog avenue. 
Large good lime: tone, and good brick and 
potter clay, at the head of the bog avenue; 
the 
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the lime-ſtone is under it, as it is on the mearing 
at the other fide of the hedge. 
Remarkable green-coloured ſoapy earth, more 
ſoapy than fuller's earth; a large vein of it, 
in the bed and bank of the river, that comes 
throu gh the deer-park, about forty your above 
that on the road. 
There is, in the dcer-park, within ten yards 
of the deer-park wall, where the river runs, 
a large courſe of ſoft, black, heavy, micaceous 
tones, as if they were built by art, on one fide | 
of the ſoapy earth; the land in the deer-park is 
all fine ſand, near the large dry bog, and is good 
manure for bog, and the clay and . would re- 
claim the ſandy lands. 5 
Accourſe of ſpar, three feet wide, 1 in the granite 
rock, near the aforeſaid, in the deer- park. 
A large body of black heavy micaceous Kuß. 
in the bank of the ſtream of water, on the lands 
of Ratterbeg. 1 
A large body of ſoapy earth, in the great Clift 
the water made, in the lands n to Mr. 
Madders. 


A ſtratum of amber-coloured painting Rus, in 
the bank of ſaid river. _ 

Yellow and red-coloured fine clay, in the bed 
and banks of faid river ; red bog farm, where i is 
great abundance of brick, and per clay, near 
r 8 houſe. 
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Lime: ſtone 
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Q Lime-ftone gravel, in great abundance, near 
Thomas Heaton's houſe, the carpenter, at High 
Park. The large fine ſpring water, that comes 
out of that hill, I think, comes through a lime- 
ſtone rock, which, very likely, is under, and per- 
haps not very far; in great abundance : and as 
lime is fo much wanted there, boring in that 
place could. prove it, and if good lime, although 
twenty yards deep, it would pay well, to be turned 
out as coal mines: many lime-ſtone quarries have a 
great cover, which is more expenſive than quarry- 
ing under ground; all the aforeſaid are on the eſtate 
of Nicholas Weſtby, Efq. in the barony of Tal- 
| botſtown, and I pointed out all theſe places to his 


2 land-ſtewart, James N dach of 1 


us. MO 
Eſtate of Lord Powerscourt. thaw vine, in great i 


abundance, in the banks and bed of the river 
"0 Enniſkerry, and ſeveral other places, in the ſame 


manner as the lime-ſtone on the river Slaney. 

Blue marle, of good quality, in great abun- 
dance, in the bed and banks of faid river. 1 
brought Mr. Toole, the , to ſee * 
lime: tone and marle. 
Green and yellow copper ore, in a * regu- 
Jar courſe, in a great precipice, in the jaſper rock, 
where are many large courſes of par, ochre, and 
iron, on the North Eaſt fide of the mountain, 
where are very high banks on the river, that runs 


by Enniſkerry ; ; one © of them is rich iron ore, and 
there 
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there are - ſeveral veins of ſoapy clays, eſpecially in the 
lands of Cookſtown. In the bed of the river, at and 


near Enniſkerry, are various clays, fome like the 


Sturbridge clay; there are alſo hone-fones, and 
other ſtrong indications of caal. There are large 
blocks of the jaſper rock, of various colours, but 


very hard. 


I) bere is a good appearance of a mine, in the 
face of the high and ſteep mountain in the wood, 
a little to the South of the great fall of water, 
where a ſmall trial was made many years ago; the 
ſtrong mineral water there evidently proves, that 


it comes from a mine of lead or copper. 


A great body of fine yellow earth, is found 
near the church- yard, on the lands of Ballycouge ; 3 
A great body of it is on the eſtate of Lord Carys- 
fort, four miles from Arklow, near the meeting 

of the waters; at the ſame place, a pale-coloured, 5 


very fine earth, in great abundance, which b may be 
valuable for potters, &c. 


Pine buff. coloured clay, on the widow Tuke' 1 
land, at Ballytemple, and at the ſame place, i is tine 


white clay, all near the road to Arklow, 


In the high clifts of the river, near Mr. Graham's 


of Ballycouge, is a regular courſe of ſulphur and 
iron, which courſe runs into the mountain, towards 


the old mine, ſaid to have been worked by the 


Danes; it is the richeſt black 1 iron ore I have met 


with, and in great abundance : the old pits are 


near the top of the high mountain. 


Copper 


1:2) 46658 
5 3 


2 
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| Copper” ore, remarkably- rich, peacock-feather. 
coloured, in the high rock, where a ſmall trial 
was made by the father of the late Samuel Hayes, 
: Eſq. ; it was proved to be the richeſt copper ore 
found in this kingdom: it is on che eſtate of Sir 
John Parnell, Bart. 
A great body of remarkable fine a in the 
bank of the river, near the meeting of the waters; 
it is an excellent fire clay, and was proved. | 
Lead ore is found in ſeveral places i in the preci- 
pices of the high mountains, in Glenmullar, oppo- 
ſite to the lead mine, now WERE © on the other 
ſide of the ſaid glen. OE | 5 
N Rich lead ore, in the North Eaſt f ſide of hs 5 
high mountain of Glendalough, in Lugganure, | 
where a fmall trial was made, and in a right line, 
South Weſt from this, on the oppolite ſide of St. 
Kevin's bed, and the Eagle rock, I found i in the 
face of the hard gueiſs rock, bloges of yellow cop= 
per ore, upwards of of ten yards broad, but of diffi- 
cult acceſs. 
Copper ore, in many of the 3 at mac 
murder, near the head of the ſaid lough, where 
the rock fell down. ; 
Copper ore, in a large regular courſe of iron 
ore, ſulphur, and ſoapy earth, on the North fide of 
the rock, from the Eagle rock, in a ſtream of 
water. * 
About two miles from Rathdrum, towards 
J. aniſkerry, on the road ſide, is yellow ochre, and 
a vein of purple- coloured. 


There 
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There is rich Jead ore, on the eſtate of Lord 
Roſsmore, in the land next to the bridge, near 
Roundwood. The tenant, Waters, ſhewed me a 
detached piece, upwards of two ſtone weight, 


mixed with copper and ſulphur ; the rock in the 
bed and banks of the river, on ſaid Waters's lands, : 


has a ſtrong indication of a mine. 


report it is exeellent. I ſent a ſtone weight of it 


to Dublin, and Mr. Michael Boylan — of 


it as a good painting ſtuff. 


Rich blue marle, and lime ſtone gravel, in great 
abundance, i in the bed and high banks of the river 

5 Enniſkerry, and upwards of two miles up ſaid 

river, there are large rocks of concretion; the 

acid fermented ſtrong on it; theſe rocks are as full 

of lime-ſtone as thoſe along the river Slaney, ' where 

the inhabitants, with great labour, gather the ſmall | 


lime-ſtone pebbles, and burn them into lime. 


"== Glencullen, near the river, on the lands of 
5 Ballybrue, is a good appearance of a valuable copper 


mine, in hard jaſper rock, and in a regular courſe, 


between its ſolid ſides: it is in a great precipice; 


many of the ſtones are green- coloured copper. 


In the banks and bed of the river, about half 1 


mile below — I . — fine potter 
= clay 


On the fide of the road, is very red Fen in 
great abundance, on the eſtate of the Hon. Mr. 


Beresford ; it is 4 painting tu, but the inhabi- 
tants make uſe of it as mortar for building, and 
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clay, and by appearance, good fire is fuck as 
the Sturbridge, and hone-/tones, ſuch as are 
found in many collieries. 
White fine-grained rock, like — marble 
in Glencullen, and Ballybrue. 
A little above the bridge of Ballycullen, is a 
lead mine, on the eſtate of Mr. Fitzſimmons : fur- 
ther up the glen, and near the ſummit of the 
mountain, is the ſoap rack, in a large clift of rot- 
ten granite rock. On the road from Round wood, 
about a mile from Enniſkerry, is a reddiſh rock, 
very fine in the grain, which may take a, good po- 
liſh ; rich iron ore in Glencullen, which runs into 
the river, at the ou: fall of water in Glenda. 
lough. „ 
In the bank of the river, ena to the high . 
bank, at the end of the ditch, where I diſcovered 
the good fire-clay (a little above the bridge, at the 
meeting of the waters, on the eſtate of Sir John 
Parnell) is a ſmall vein of heavy greeniſn coloured 
tones, with roſe- coloured ſpots i in them; I * * 
Contains cobalt. - 
On the lands of . near Enniſkerry 
lage (Harrick, tenant) are large racks, of a pure 
white, and may be had as large as you pleaſe, as 
they lie in beds, in the banks of Glencullen river, 
between two mountains, on the eſtate of Lord 
Powerlcourt, 


In 
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In the lands of Cookſtown, (Mr. John Stanley, 
tenant) I diſcovered a large body of fre clay, in 
the bank and bed of the river : it reſembles that, 

which I gave to the glaſs manufacturers in 
Waterford, and ſtood their fire. | | 
TLead ore, in Mr. Hugo s grazing mountain, 
where a ſhaft was ſunk, and the courſe ſeen near 
the graſs; and in the face of the high and ſteep 
mountain, oppoſite to this, is a large courſe : this 
is in the hard gneiſs rock, with ſpar, ſulphur, 
and ſome ſpecks of copper, in many of the ſtones, 
where part of the mountain fell down that great 
ſteep precipice; on the North Eaſt fide of the large 
lough, where the river that comes from the lough 
of Lugalaw, runs into it: on either fide of that 
lough, is manganeſe of good quality, for poreey $ 
uſe, Mc . 
Spa- water, a ſtrong fine of i it in the * of : 
the ſteep and high mountain, near the Seven 
churches, where I employed men to make reſer- 
voirs in three ſeveral places. On your right-hand 
ſide, going from the churches to St. Kevin's 
Lough, I found a great body of yell ochre, 
which that large ſpring of mineral water formed: 
| this water is from the mountain, where I diſcover- 
ed the copper ore, in the rock very high up, 
towards the top of that great high mountain, 
Biſhop's lands. 

Fine yellow clay, near Avondale, on the eſtate 
of Sir John Parnell, bart. 

Fine 
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Fine yellow clay, near Rathdrum, on the eſtate 


of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Micaceous heavy flone, which I broke "ny 2 


great rock of it in Glenmullar, on the eſtate of Sir 
John Parnell, bart. ; kings veins of Ps in 
theſe rocks. 
Talc, a regular vein of it, in the grey granite 
rock, right up the mountain, from Peter Kelly's | 
| houſe, Glenmullar, a the eſtate of Sir you 
_ Parnell. 
- Tale, i in Hear, on the | Eaſt fide of the n mountain 
- Croughan, in remarkable high precipices, on the 
eſtate of Lord Moira: where is black i iron * 5 
4 the bed-and banks of the river. 
The ſpa- well of Fainacrin; at the foot or bottom 
: of that mountain, is manganeſe, in the low 


Eo, mountain, and in the lands round and along the 


river, for ſeveral miles i in Glenmullar. 5 
7. alcous heavy tone, in the river, at Peter . 
Kelly's houſe, i in Glenmullar, on the eſtate of Sir 
John Parnell. - 
Grey granite, in the deiefae of Avondale, the h 
eſtate of Sir John Parnell. 
| Micaceous granite, from Sno. 
Red micaceous granite, from ditto. 
Micaceous, heavy, black tone, found in the river 
at the bathing houſe, at Avondale, ditto. 
Pretty coloured micaceous grey granite, ditto. 
Granite, with a ſpar or cryſtal in it, ditto. 


Granite 
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Granite from ditto. 1 | 
A heavy brown Aone, with a coverin g of talc 
on it, ditto. | 
A A beautiful granite, from ditto. 
A hone-ftone, from ditto. 
Heavy micaceous ftone, from ditto. |, 
A beautiful white micaceous ſtone, ditto. . 

Remarkable hard grit fone, from ditto. 

Plum: pudding tone, from ditto. : 
 Blue-coloured /late, near Avondale, ditto, in 
great abundance, good quality. 
 Micaceous ſlate tone from Avondale, ditto. 
Heavy, brown, petrified fone, in the bank, 
near the cottage, Avondale. | 
Tale, from the ſummit of the high mountain 
2 Lurgannacoilich, otherwiſe the hollow of the wood. | 
This is the higheſt mountain in that part of the 

kingdom: the eagle's neſt is on both ſides of that 

mountain, on the eſtate of Sir John Parnell, bart. 
a large ſmooth top, and a carn. 

Good potter s clay, in great abundance, i in the 
large hoam, on the river fide, near the meeting of 
the waters, on the eſtate of Sir John Parnell, bart. 
It ſtands the fire equal to the mv clay. 
Granite from Avondale. 

Reddiſh heavy iron /tone, in the hank of the 


river, that runs down the face of Croughan, on 
the eſtate of Lord Moira. 


Manganeſe, 
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N anganeſe, in ſeveral places on the eſtate of 
Lord Roſſmore, in the mountain, and along the 
river, from where his Lordſhip reclaimed the large 
bog, for ſeveral miles, to the Devil's glen, where 
are fine large /lates, ready for quarrying, the river 
having expoſed them in great abundance ; 5 ton 
ſlates may be had there. 0 
Umber, blue, black, yellow and win ochres, 
in a round hill, and in the bank and bed of the 


river, near the bridge, over that river, near 
Roundwood, on the eſtate of Lord Roſſmore. 


Limesſtone gravel, and blue and brown marle, 


in the bed and bank of the river, that drives the 
mills near Newtown Mount-Kennedy ; and in 
other parts of the lands, on either ſide of the 
ſaid river. 
In Dunran wood, are e ſeveral veins and courſes, 5 


that may lead to either lead or copper mines 3 


alſo, a good appearance of a Nate quarry, on the | 
eſtate of Lord Liſmore. 
A very fine ſpecimen of oor, and esel 7 
yellow ſpecks in it, got in the great fall of water at 
Glendalough, near the Seven churches. 
Lead ore, from Lagganure 3 3 near the Seven 
churches, rich potter” oY 3 
- Manganeſe, i in ſeveral places along the banks of 
the river, that runs out of the lake of Glendalough, 
Biſhop's lands. 

Manganeſe, in large ſtratums along the river, in 
Glenmullar, on the cltate of Sir John Parnell. _ 
Tellow 
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Yellow ochre, in the townland of Coolkenna, 
and four ſpecimens of lime: tone in the townland 
of Killebeg, on the eſtate of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Sulphur and iron, in the lands of Farnees, near 
where a trial was made; but this was found in a 
regular vein in the river. 
Manganeſe, near a ſtrong * and — 
: ay, with ſulphur in it. 
On the lands of Ballyragh i in, ( Hey Norton, 
Efq. tenant) is a large cruſt of irony clay, in a re- 
gular courſe ; there is a great quantity of white 
ſpar, in veins, through thoſe lands, but I found no 
metal in them: the eſtate of Lord Fizwilliam. | 
Brown ochre in great abundance, in the lands 
of Ballycoinogue, on faid eſtate; the ſpars are in 
the granite rocks, on the top of the mountain of f 
Ballyquiggan, on ſaid eſtate. : 
Good potter's clay, in great abundunee, in the 
townland of Ardoin, (widow Ravel, tenant) pariſh 1 
of Coolkenna. 
Telloꝛo ochre, i in the lands of Killqui gin, (John 
Wall, tenant) ſaid eſtate. 5 
3 bluiſn- coloured ones, from the rub- 
biſh of two pits, and an appearance of a level 
being made, and fallen in on the North Weſt fide 
of Aughold mountain, but no tradition when, or 


at whoſe expenſe that trial or work was made : 1 
ſaid eſtate. 
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Small ſeams of coal-/mute, in remarkable black, 
ſhelving, irony, flate rocks, where a trial for coal 
was made, at Hillbrook, the pretty ſeat of Mrs. 

Symes, pariſh of * eſtate of Lord Fitz- 
william. 

Strong yellow clay, in the bed of the river ; in 

the demeſne of Avondale ; near it are beds of 
man mage, on the eſtate of Sir Ichn T1, 

or RY heavy blaiſh-coloured 2 from 
a regular vein of it in the ſlate rock, in the bank 
of the river, at the wood of Fanacrin, on the 

| eſtate of Lord Moira. 

.. Remarkable fine hone- None, i. in ont abundance, = 
in the hard jaſper rock, on the South fide of the 


high mountain, about a mile from the beautiful 1 


ſeat of Peter Latouche, = bs, on the 
m_ Eaſt fide of Belview. i 5 


couN r 


-4 
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ag 
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WATERFORD 


** 


5 IN the bank of the ſhown of iow. on the 

river Suir, is a beautiful green variegated marble, 
reſembling the verdantique highly approved of by 

an eminent ſtone-cutter of Dublin ; it is on the 
eſtate of Cornelius Bolton, Efq. The quarry is 
Cloſe to deep water, where large veſſels e lie 


fafe. 


ſhore, and in the high bank, that is on the ſhore 


within tide-mark. On the Eaſt fide of that high 
point, I found a large courſe of yellow and brown 
ochres, with Jear, which may lead to a mine of 


lead or copper. 


Near this, in a cliff of rocks, is a vein, one foot 
thick, of grey-coloured ſtone, with ſmall regular 
| ſpecks, of a blackiſh colour: it nay N 


terminate in a tin mine. 
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In the bank of faid river, on the South fide of 
the point of Bolton, are good Hater, both on the 
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In the demeſne of Mr. Bolton, and within 
tide-mark, is a vein of mock lead, with ſome good 
ore in it. Mr. Bolton was adviſed to fink a ſhaft . 
behind the top of the high clift, at a great expenſe, 
whereas by driving on, this vein would always 
produce leſs or more ore. On the faid eſtate, 1 
found manganeſe, and fire clay: the clay was 
uſed in the glaſs houſe of Mr. Penroſe, in Water- 
: ford, and ſtands the fire equal to any imported. 
In the clifts, on the ſea ſhore, nearly oppoſite 
to the barracks of Geneva, is China rock, in 
great abundance, on the eſtate of the Marquis of 
Waterford; all along that great bay, under the 
fand, [found good turf bog, and large trees of 
black oak : many acres of it might be reclaimed | 

with ſmall expenſe. | 
lng the high rocks of concretion, on the ſea 4 
at Dunmore, are ſtrata of red ſoft iron tone, from 
two inches to four feet thick, which reſembles that 


in the iſland of Rathlin, reported to be tarras : it 


is a good painting ſtuff. On the ſame ſhore, I aw 


_ large beds of concretion, part of it newly formed 
dy the waves of the ſea, which was ſoft; but in 
+ other places it was as hard as a rock; 1 acid 


fermented ſtrong on it, as on Jinn as which is 

much wanted in that part of the country. Here 
are alſo ſtrong indications of coal. 
Texamined the eſtate of the Earl of Enniſkillen, 


and diſcovered marle, and lime: ſtone, and lime: une 


| gravel, in many places ; ; in like manner, I diſco- 
vered 
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vered Ine ene gravel, and blue and brown marie, 
on the eſtates of Lord Doneraile, and Le the cor- 4 


poration of Waterford. 
On the lands of Woodſtown, witlän the Ude 


mark, I found rich lead ore in regular veins, and 
in the high clifts, are many courſes and veins. 


Lead was worked there many years ago, but 3 
think the greateſt body of lead ore will be got in 
the bay, at the mouth of the Suir, which one day 
will be valuable, In the fame clifts, are fine fire 
clay, and good painting Aust, in great abundance, ; 
and large rocks of beautiful coloured plumb-pud- . 
ding marble, as hard as the jaſper, which muſt 


take a good poliſh, and ſtrikes fire with ſteel. 


In the remarkable black, large clifts of black, 
ſulphureous earth, are tones, that may contain 
cobalt. Some of the fat black clay taſtes very 
ſtrong of alum: and under a very high dift of 
rock, is a beautiful green fine-orained fone, | about 
twenty yards broad, with very curious brown-co- 
loured calcareous ſubſtance, like ſhells, which 
| binds this fine green-coloured hone-ſtone together, 
as firm as any of the other rocks, which lie upon 
it ; the acid fermented ſtrongly on the cement, 
or rather petrifaction. I have not ſeen any thing ; 
like this before; it appears to form the foundati- 
on of that high clift. I made the miner, that I 


employed as my guide, to fink on it, and found 
no bottom at ſeven feet; another large clift, near 


it, conſiſts of ſoft n coloured, thin, ſhelving 
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ate - rock; with apparently as many. ſhells as 
ſlates; the acid fermented on it, which proves it 


to be 1E 


thereabouts. 
In the lands of Bunmahon, on the fame ſhore, 


Hind a mile from this, is a copper mine, which the 
head miner informed me, is very valuable; it is 
on the eſtate of Sir Thomas Oſborn, Bart. Ano- 
ther copper mine is on the oppoſite ſide of the 


83 river; I was informed it was worked with profit. : 


Ina high clift, on this ſhore, about two miles 
South from theſe copper mines, is a lead mine, 


very rich in ſlver, but poorly worked, by Mr. 
Wyle of Waterford. 


In a high clift, in 5 core, near + Woodhouſe, =} 


* a large ſtratum of grey- coloured earth, rich in i 


| alum. The proprietor, Robert Uniack, Eſq. t 
my requeſt, came to ſee it, and he brought about 


a pound weight of it home, and put it on the iron 


of the dining - room fire: it run on it like butter, 


and was ſtrong of alum to the taſte. I found the 


fame courſe, or vein, on the other fide of that 


point of high land, near a mile from the cove. In 


the very high clifts of theſe rocks, near the cove, ; 
I found veins of both copper and lead ore. 
In the bottom of a high clift of clay and gravel, 
about half-way between the falt-water pond at 
Clonea and the river, I found a ſtratum of heavy 
brown- coloured earth, reſembling that, which 1 
found near Ruſh, from which the late Mr. Wil- 
liam 
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Bam Dean obtained ſilver, from a ſpecimen I Bay 
. 

In the bed and banks of the {aid river, are 
very beautiful fine- grained blue late racks : on 
the top they are ruſted by a ſtrong mineral water, 
which I think is owing to a rich mine, in the high | 
lands above theſe ſlates; as I ſaw courſes of ſpar 
and ochre, in ſeveral places in that Kill, that 5 
| rongly indicate a mine. = 

In the lime-ſtone racks, on the 7 where the 

proprietor, Arthur M*<Guire, Eſq. has a quarry of 

| lime-ſtone, are ſeveral beds of beautiful dovye-co- 
loured marble, in long blocks; and in the rich 
level lands, oppoſite to Dungarvan, i is a remarka- 
ble red fine clay, in a regular courſe, bout 
eighteen inches from the ſurface ; near this is a 

large bog, where marle will probably be found. 
In the high clifts of Helwickhead, at the month 
of the harbour of Dungarvan, I found many veins 
and courſes of ſpar, ſuch as are met with in lead 
and copper mines. 

In the high clifts, near the church and bigh 

” ficeple of Ardmore, oppoſite to Yaughall, is a lead 

mine; I deſcended the ſhaft, and found the vein 
to be very ſmall, or min, in various directions, in 
the rock. 

On the banks of the Black-water, found good 
ſlates, in great abundance ; in one place, the liver- 
coloured ſlate, which appeared to riſe as large as 
thoſe imported. Here is alſo, a bed of Ane ſand, 

which 5 


\ 


On the other fide of that hill, are white free: tone 
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which was afterwards made uſe of in the glaſt- 
* houſes of Dublin; likewiſe, good potter” s clay, 
manganeſe, and rich .iron-fone, and iron ore, both 
red and black, on the eſtate of Lord Grandiſon. 
In the bank of the Black- water, near the ſtore- 
5 houſe of Rich. Power, Efq. at Claſhmore, Tn 
large courſe of black, ſoft, rotten ſlate, four feet 


ſeen in collieries; it is at the foot of a high hill. 


- rocks, and this ſtratum appears in a right line from 
the free-ſtone, therefore I think coal may be got 
pot fide of the mountain, near the road From 2, 
; Youghall to Dungarvan, about half-way, is a large | 


body of rich dark-coloured iron ore, where great 


pits were made in n it, ed the ow,” as I 
g Was informed. 
| on the banks of the river Goſh, Mb of 
| mile from where it runs into the Black-water, 1 
found many various coloured feones and rocks, all 
| flaty, except one courſe of free: one, * 
inches thick, with ſmall pieces of white ſpar. 1 
found marle about thirty yards above the ford, on 
the road, at the village of Eccles. 

On the South bank of the river, in free-ſtone 
are fine clays, yellow, brown, and red-coloured, 
and a ing ſpa near it. . 


* 


thick, or wide, between its ſolid fides, fuch as is 
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In the lands of Dromore and Eccles, 1 found 


good; marle, and lime-ftone. 
TI examined all the bank of the Ah to 


Dromore Head: there are two large courſes of 


8 beavy, black, irony earth, oppoſite the tiver Bride, 


where it joins the — 1 found good 
manure — . 85 
I fawſeveral courſes of per, whey South 
of the Cunneen, near the * 1 I; on n the a 
Black-wahex. 8 . 
On the banks of me river er Licky, on both hides, - 
are /late rocks, of good quality. To 
In the lands of Knockacalla, or the ferry hill of 
Driimate, are two ſtrata of coal. Mate, one near the 
ſummit of the high and ſteep hill, the other at 
the water edge of the Black · water, with rich iron 
ore in them, which deſerve a ſmall trial: theſe 
beds are in remarkable good building ſtone, about | 
three miles f Youghall. 33 
In the bank of the river Goſh, is s fine white | 
potter's clay. 
In the lands of 0 ulbow, where the water ſtag- 
nates after great rains, and alſo in the flat bog, 
near the mearing of the lands of Dromore, is 
marle, in great abundance, on the Eſtate of he 
Fitzgerald. 
I found rich marle on the lands of Glenmore. is = 
many places, and in one hill, on the South fide of 


the river, great abundance of — : Mr. Kelly, 
of Liſmore, proprietor. 


In 
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In the demeſne of Mr. Parker, I found very 
Hong ſpa-water, in the ſheep walk: and in the 
deep glen, ſtrata of coal. bind, and dark- coloured 
iron ons. At the old caſtle, is a quarry of lime 
tone, of a dove colour, that riſes in ns * 
takes a good poliſh. 

On the eſtate of Lend Middleton, at Fontan, 
water, I found rich marle, and a remarkable vein 
of weighty blue black clay, in the large . on 

the South ſide of the river Nyre. 1 
In the rubbiſh of an old mine pit, on the land ; 

— Ballythreeland, 1s rich copper ore. 
1 1 the high rock, on the North ſide of the 1 river 
Nyre, near Four- mile bridge, on the bank of 
_ the river, is a courſe of ſulphur, that indicates a 


” lead mine, on the eſtate of Lord Middleton: 


Near Killmacthomas, the eſtate of the Marquis 
of Waterford, are copper ore, good potter”s clay, 
: brown ade and JOE of good yore” 
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Iva this county "Ou are at great expence, Laing 


in many places, upwards of ten feet, through hard 
: gravel clay, to blue and brown-coloured marle ; 


the beſt is near Gorey, and Ballycanew; and from 


Ballycanew, for upwards of five miles along the 
ſea ſhore, is the fineſt and beſt blue marle I ever 


ſaw, in remarkable high clifts, in which the fea has 


made great devaſtation the tide there ebbs up- 
wards of a mile; under the ſand, I found this fine 


blue marly clay, as ſoapy as fuller's earth. 


feet deep. 


In the demeſne of Camolin _y near the gar- 
dener's houſe, is a ſtrong Jpa, and a — bed of 


manganeſe. 


Near the village of Ballycanew, i in a marle pit, 
is a ſtratum of ſoap one, in a black flate rock, ten 


. On 
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On the nad of Tomgar, I ſaw beautiful co- 
loured /late, in the bed and banks of the river, 
near the demeſne of Lord — in Ege 
blocks. 
mM 4 high banks of the river Slaney, at Slaney _= 
Lodge, are ſtrong indications of mines, on the 

eſtate of Sir Frederick Flood, bart. - 
In the bottom of a marle pit, fourteen feet deep, 


near Colonel. Ram's, of Gorey, are 'thin one 


flags, with various figures in them; I got a piece 
of them, that reſembled a trooper riding on horſe- 

c back, with all his arms, &c. 

On both ſides of the mountain, between Gorey 


and the ſea, I found e veins of Ow and 


brawn ochros. _ 

I! the bed and banks of the x river, a little lower 

e from the flour mills at Newtownbarry, are we -- 
iran ones, Bone. ones, and beds of coal. late, 270 5 


5 bind, that nearly lie horizontally; YN but where they 


made trial for coal, near the mountain, in the ſlate 
quarries, the meaſures lie all on an edge, like the 
flate rock; there is a better chance for coal, on 
the North {ide of that river, an the eſtate of the 

| Earl of Farnham. 
In Mount Leinſter, and other mountains on 
the ſides of the large glen, I found manganeſe, in 
ſeveral places, ; it is in thin ſtrata, on both ſides 
of Mount Leinſter. At Newtownbarry, are dark, 
blue-coloured, durable Nates. 
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In the high banks of the river Slaney, is ſmall 
rounded lime tone, in ſand, for many miles; the 
inhabitants, with great labour, dig and collect 
theſe ſmall ſtones to burn into lime. 

On the eſtate of Henry Alcock, TY of 
Wilton, is a hard, fine, white gravel, that would 
make excellent plaiſter for out-ſcouring of houſes : 
it is whiter than Portland-ſtone, and forms a plaiſ. 
ter as hard and as durable, with only one barrel 
of lime, to ten of the oravel ; there are alſo, excel. 
1 lent yellow and brown ochres.— „ 
* Fiſherſtown, are the beſt yellow and boy 
ochres, on the eſtate of Cornelius Bolton, Eſq. 
near the river Barrow, where a very extenſive 
trial was made for coal. Mr. Bolton has a quarry 
there, and there i is a good appearance of a flate . 


quarry ; ates were got in ſeveral places, between 
Fiſherſtown, and the town of Roſs. 


In the rocks, at the light-houſe of Waterford 
| harbour, i is lead ore, in ſmall pieces, like ſhot, and 
remarkable large white ſpars ; and in the deer- 
| park of Loftus-hall, isa large body of fine yellow 
and brown ochres. Between Loftus-hall and 
Duncannon Fort, are large rocks, in beds, of 
good” mill.ſtone grit, and large /late flags. From 
Loftus-hall, to the barony of Forth, on the ſea 
ſhore, are great clifts of red-coloured iron-/tone ; 
this ſhore abunds with a mixture of all kinds of 
ſmall ſtones, concreted in high cliffs, for upwards 
of two miles. 
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In the bed and banks of a ſtream, at the 
 woollen manufactory, on the eſtate of Thomas 
| Fitzgerald, Eſq. is a vein of ſcapy earth, re- 
ſembling fuller's earth; and manganeſe, in *. 
ral — in chin beds. © 
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GARDEN, 


A 
SHORT DESCRIPTION 
OF THE. 
GCLASNEVIN. 


ANC A AND AGRICULTURAL 


DUBLIN so v. 


DESCRIPTION 


+ 
4 


or THE 


BOTANIC G ARDEN. * 


nok rus LINN.EENSIS. 


Tx HE firſt part of the arrangement | is che 
Hortus Linnæenſis, or Linnæan ſyſtematic 

ground, divided into three parts. iſt. The 
Herbarium, or herbaceous diviſion, where all 
herbaceous plants, foreign and domeſtic, and 
their reſpective varieties, which bear the open 

air, are ſyſtematically arranged ; ; at preſent 


about 4000 are cultivated. 


| The next part of the ſyſtematic ground. is 
the Fruticetum, or ſhrubbery, where all ſhrubs 


and low trees, and their reſpective varieties, 
which bear the open air, are ſyſtematically ar- 


ranged. The third and laſt part of the Linnzan 
{yſtematic arrangement is the Arboretum, or 


arbory. 
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1 A DESCRIPTION OF 


PECUDARIUM, OR CATTLE GARDEN. 


The Pecudarium, or cattle diviſion, confi As 
of five parts. 1ſt. The Hortus Ovinus, or ſheep 
garden; ad, the Hortus Buvinus, or horn cat- 
tle garden ; 3d, the Hortus Eguinus, or horſe 
garden; ath, the Hortus Caprinus, or goat 
garden; and 5th, the Hortus Suinus, or ſwine 
garden. On the north ſide of this cattle garden, 


. are arranged all ſuch indigenous or native 


trees, ſhrubs and herbaceous plants as are 
wholeſome for the animals mentioned, or 
which they eat with avidity; ; on the ſouth ſide 
ſuch as are injurious or noxious to them, and 
which they refuſe to cat, or eat with leſs 
avidity. 5 
if preſent the plants are n on the au- 
thority of the moſt eminent characters; but it is 
intended to make experiments on the different 
kinds of animals mentioned with the different 
ſpecies of vegetables ; by which means the 
Dublin Society will be enabled, in ſome time 
hence, to give to the public a Pan Hibernicus, 
or an account, founded on actual experiment, 


of the different ſpecies of native plants, which 


ſuch cattle eat or reject, or which are whole- 
ſome or injurious to them. 


ISC ARIUM, 
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ESCARIUM; OR ESCULENT GARDEN: 


Near to the cattle garden is the Eſcarium, or 
eſculent diviſion, arranged in manner follow-- 
ing: 1. Thoſe plants, whoſe roots furniſh ve- 
getable food wholly, or principally ; 2. Thoſe, 
whoſe ſtalks or leaves; 3. Thoſe, whoſe flowers; 
4. Thoſe, whoſe fruit, or ſeeds ; and 5 Thoſe, 
whoſe leguments or pods. 
The object of the eſculent garden i: is to point 
out, with ſcientific accuracy and preciſion, the 
ſeveral kinds, ſpecies and varieties of plants 
immediately ſubſervient to the uſe of man, 
including moſt of the eſculent plants i in uſe 
through the known parts of the globe: beſide 
this, it has another very deſirable and grand 
object in view, the aſcertaining ſuch native 
common plants, whoſe ſeveral parts in times of 
ſcarcity may afford food to man, or ſerve as an 
8 unexceptionable, excellent, and wholeſome fub- = 
ſtitute 1 in the place of grain, &c. 


 HORTUS TINCTORIUS, OR DYER'S GARDEN. 


In the ſame range with the eſculent garden 
is the Hortus Tinctorius, or dyer's garden, for 
the inſtruction of thoſe, who wiſh to be ac- 
quainted with the ſeveral vegetable produce. 

tions 


cContaining all plants, of which hay can be 
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tions, and the methods of preparing them, 
which afford thoſe great varieties of colours ſo 
very beautiful to the eye, and of fo much con- 
ſequence to the nation in the art of dyeing 
woollens, cottons, filks, and linens. 


 FOENARIUM, OR HAY GARDEN, &c. 


A little beyond the eſculent and dyer's di- 


| viſion, on a very conſpicuous prominent part 

of the ground, one of the moſt intereſting di- 
viſions of the eſtabliſhment diſplays itſelf ; this 
is the Fenarium or hay garden, and Hortus Eco- 
nomicus Rufticus, a ruſtic economical diviſion, 
which occupies a large ſpace of ground, divided 
into about 150 plots of nearly 20 feet ſquare, - 


made; placing thoſe, that are moſt valuable, 
in a very conſpicuous point of view an one 

ſide in large plots, and thoſe, that are leaſt uſe-⸗ 
ful, or noxious to the meadow by diſſeminating 
their ſeeds, on the other ſide in ſmall plots. 


There are likewiſe introduced into this ground | 


a number of new grafles, which may admit of 
being made into hay, uſed as green fodder, or 
for other purpoſes of rural economy, and, 
though not peculiar to Ireland, may with mo- 
derate pains and induſtry be eafily cultivated ; 

and it is to be hoped, it they have ſuperior ex- 
cellence, 
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cellence, their uſe may, in time, become ge- 
neral, much to the advantage of the farmer and 
practical huſbandman, Some very common 
plants, and which are to be met with almoſt - 
every where, are introduced, for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing ſuch as may ſerve for a good ſubſti- 
tute for ſtraw, in the thatching of houſes, uſed 
as litter, or for other purpoſes where ſtraw is 
neceſſary. Seeds of the valuable graſſes are 
ſaved, for the purpoſe of diſtributing to ſuch as 
| wiſh to ſubject them to experiment, by trying 8 
: them on their ſeveral grounds. 


THE NURSERY. 


To the weſt of this laſt diviſion | is the nur- 
ſery, univerſally acknowledged to be eſſentially 
neceſſary as an appendage to every garden of 


| conſequence, for the raiſing and nurſing of the 


| various ſpecies of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 

: plants to a mature growth ; particularly the har- 
dy ornamental trees, and the ſurpriſing variety 
of foreſt trees. The raiſing and propagating of 
the choiceſt kinds will be here carefully at- 
tended to, and the different modes, as by ſeeds, 
ſuckers, layers, cuttings, flips, offsets, parting 
the roots, grafting, layering, and inoculating 
or budding, exhibited for inſtruction. 5 
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 VARIEGATION OF TREES, &c. 


Near to the nurſery, the variegation of every 
tree, ſhrub, and herbaceous plant is exhibited ; 
for plants are liable to many accidental ways 
of variegation, induced by difference of cul- 

ture, climate, ſoil, age, and many other cauſes, 
ſuch as difference of magnitude, luxuriant 
and dwarf growths ; &c. &c. Fruit are alſo 
liable to variation, as round fruit, oval fruit, 
oblong fruit, &c. EE 


| CLIMBERS AND CREEPERS. 


Along the walk on each fide of a certain own 
of the Fruticetum, or ſhrubbery, and the eſ- 
culent and dyer's diviſions, are arranged what 
are called climbers and creepers, and poles 
ſtuck into the ground for their ſupport. Theſe 
are either ſhrubby or herbaceous; whoſe ſtalks 
either twiſt round any ociebbouring ſupport, 
climb by what are called tendrils or claſpers, 
or plant themſelves like roots in the bark of 
che adjoining trees. 


Rock, 
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ROCK, SAXATILE) AND ALPINE PLANTS. 


To the weſt of the ſcientific herbaceous part j { 
of the ground, an artificial rockery for ſaxa- 1 
tile, rock, and alpine plants, on a large and ex- 1 
tenſive ſcale, has been with much labour, per- 9 
ſeverance, and induſtry, conſtructed. On this 1 
artificial rock. work are to be ſeen a curious va- 4 
riety of plants peculiar to ſuch ſituations; in- ix 
cluding a large, ſelected, and valuable collec- | 


— — — 


* 
. — — —— "Ind 
— . —_— —ů— 
r —— — —— 
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tion of thoſe very minute vegetable produc- 
tions, called Lichens, many of which are ſo 

highly and deſervedly eſteemed on account of 
their medical virtues, their economical uſes, 
and, above all, the very valuable and beautiful Eons ny 
dies, which ſome of them afford. 5 5 vi 


HORTUS o , on TRUE GRASS 
DIVISION. EE 


Between the cattle garden and the 1 = 1 

| ceous ſyſtematic divifion, the Hortus Grami- 1 1 
neus, or true graſs diviſion, including wheat, [| 
barley, oats, and rye, is ſituated, and laid out 1 
in patches of about four feet ſquare, for the ink S | 
formation and delight of the botaniſt, who may 1 
make the ſtudy of the gramina vera, or true 

graſſes his particular purſuit, 
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HOR'TUS MEDICUS, OR MEDICINAL GARDEN. 


To the north of the general garden, on a line 7 
with, and very near the herbaceous ſyſtematic 
ground, is the Hortus Medicus, or medicinal 

_ diviſion, where all plants ſubſervient to medi- 
cal purpoſes, whether foreign or domeſtic, are 
arranged on the plan of Doctor Woodvill's 
Medical n. 


non rus HIBERNICUS, OR HIBERNIAN ADE wn. 


1 A line with the medical garden i is the 5 


Hortus Hibernicus, or Hibernian garden or 
divifion, forming a collection of the ſeveral 


Finds, ſpecies, and varieties of trees, ſhrubs, 


and herbaceous plants peculiar to Ireland. 


AQUATIC BOG, AND MARSH PLANTS. | 


A place is ion out for ſuch plants as re- 

| quire bog and marſh, particularly the beautiful 
ſwampy plants of America ; 1 likewiſe ponds 
for aquatics, 
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MARINE, OR SEA PLAN TS. 


Io render the eſtabliſhment ſtill more com- 
plete, a plan is under conſideration for erecting 
2 ſuitable apparatus for Marine, or Sea plants. 


Wl 
" 
= 


GREEN-HOUSES, HOT-HOUSES, dc. 


'To add to the beauty 00 Au of the 3 
whole, a green-houſe has been erected, at pre- 
ſent furniſhed with a very curious and valua- 
ble collection of plants, particularly the Ericae, 5 

or beautiful heaths of the Cape, amounting to 
above 1 50 ſpecies; and contiguous to this 
green- -houſe, others of greater magnitude, 
and hot houſes are at preſent erecting; the 
whole encloſed by a ſuperb brick and ſtone 
wall. This ground is intended for the propa- 
5 gation of the choiceſt, moſt luxuriant, and | 
valuable productions of Flora. 5 
Io every tree, ſhrub, herbaceous plant, and 
their reſpective varieties, throughout the gar- 
den, a painted mark is affixed, with the ſcien- 
tific and common Engliſh names written 
thereon in very legible characters; and in the 
Arboretum, Fruticetum, Herbarium, and 
Hortus Hibernicus, the claſs and order, to 
which they belong in the Linnæan, or ſexual 
ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, are carefully added, by which means 
any perſon of the moſt moderate capacity may 
make himſelf a tolerable botaniſt with very lit- 
tle application, particularly if a knowledge of 
the names of plants, and the claſs and order, to 
which they belong, be fimply his object. . 
Copious catalogues are prepared for moſt of 
the diviſions, and many uſeful obſervations 


added, with references to the various authors 


5 henſive and inſtructive library, to which the 


of the greateſt celebrity on the different ſub- 
jects of each diviſion; a complete and full col. 
lection of which, n on botany, agri- 
culture, rural economy, or the uſeful arts, is 
| kept in a large room fitted up for the purpoſe; 
forming altogether a. moſt valuable, compre- 


public, under certain reſtrictions, have acceſs 

to read, abſtract, or conſult. 
Thermometical and eee obſervations 
are correaly taken down every day at ſtated 
hours; together with a ſtate of the weather in 
general, fall of rain, meaſured by the rain- 


guage or pluviometer, points of the wind, the 


budding or leafing of trees, the flowering of 
trees, ſhrubs and herbaceous plants; with 
many other uſeful remarks, whereby the in- 
fluence, which the weather and particular ſea- 
ſons have on vegetation in general, is clearly and 
ſatisfactorily aſcertained on ſcientific principles, 
much to the ſatisfaction of the true naturaliſt 
and. 
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and inquiſitive enquirer into the economy and 
arcana of nature. 

The profeſſor gives lectures on botany, and 
its connexion with agriculture, rural economy, 
and the uſeful arts, during the ſummer 
months, commencing the firſt week in May, 
and ending the laſt in Auguſt. 

The Dublin Society likewiſe intend to have 
all the counties in Ireland explored as to their 
vegetable products, for the purpoſe of giving 


to the world a Flora Hibernica, or an account 


of the indigenous or wild plants of Ireland; a 


— long wiſhed for by the amateurs of a 
* 
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CATALOGUE 
OF No. 2. 


h the M ap of the Dublin Seciety. 4 . JOE at Glaſ- 
nevin, containing the AR ORETU M, or or 8 1/ematic 
: -—_—_— of * Trees. 


0 NOTE. The Claſſes are diſtinguiſhed 6 tall Marke, 5 

| each Claſs in a ſeparate PLOT, ſurrounded by a Gravel | 

Walk, and the Marks of the Species and Varieties, are in 
the Form of CROSSES, with BLACK and RED Letters on 
| a WHITE GROUND, and the Croſſes * about the S. E. 


End of the Garden. 


PENTANDRIA. 


| Uuaws camps v. . vul. Common Elm 


5 — v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 


. fol. arg. var. Silver blotched ditto 
0 ricta. Corniſn Elm 
—— — . l. Welch ditto 

— v. gb. Smooth ditto 


———— v- fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
— — v. fungos. Dutch ditto 


— - Americana v. rub. | Red American ditto 
= — d. all, White ditto = 
—ů — . pendul. Weeping ditto 
— pi. Dwarf ditto 
— — nemoralis. Horn- beam leaved ditto 


non deſcript. fol. rugos. Rough leaved ditto 
Eſculus Hippo-caſtanum v. Common Horſe Cheſnut 
— v. fol. aur. var. Sold blotched ditto 


BR Eſculus 
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Eſculus v. fol. arg. var. Silver blotched ditto 

—— lava. | Yellow flowered ditto 
—— Pavia. Scarlet dit to | 

. A tt. 
DEC * N D R I " 


| Sophora tetraptera. | Winged podded Sophora, 
1 C 08 A NDRIA. 
Prunus Padus. © Common bird Cherry. 
— — th minor. . Dwarf ditto 
— * N  Cornifh ditto 
—ů— Virginiana. 1 1 American ditto 
— Coroliniana. Evergreen ditto 
0 - Luſitanica. Portugal laurel 
: 5 — v. Jol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
— 1 ceraſus v. lati if- Common laurel 
— — — .. anguſt: Slender leaved ditto 
— — v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
— Mahaleb. ' Perfumed Cherry : 
— Armeniacs. Common Apricot Tree 


0 — — — v. fol. aur. mac. Gold blotched ditto 
— — poly Dvvarf Canadian cherry 
— Ceraſus v. communis. Cultivated ditto 
— . fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 


— — ; v. virg. fol. pen. Weeping leaved ditto 
— — v. am. ben. Weeping branched ditto 

- v. * Pen. Double flowered ditto 

5 — avium. Small fruited ditto 
—— Penſylvanica. Upright ditto 
— x ca. . 
—— domeſtica. Common Plum Tree 
v. fol. aur. mar. Gold blotched ditto 
v. fol. arg- Silver blotched ditto 
—— inſititia. Common Bllllace Tree 
— — ſpinoſa. | Sloe Tree 


3 
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Siberian Cherry 


POLYANDRIA. 


Tilia Europea v. communis, Lime Tree 
— — v. corallina. Ned twigged ditto 
— 2. par vifol. Small leaved ditto 
— Americana. Broad leaved ditt 
— alba. White ditto 
Liriodendron Tulpifera. Tulip Tree 
: Magaolia n v. clip, Common laurel leaved Magno- 
— v. obovata. Broad leaved do. [la 
2 %, lanceol. Long Jeaved ditto 
— 2 v. latif. Deciduous ſwamp ditto 
— — . longif. Evergreen ditto | 
— acuminata. Blue ditto 
— tripetala. Umbrella dito 
| '» 1 A D E L P H I A. 
i Robini Pleud-Acacia. | ; Common Acacia. 


MON OE CIA 


Betula alba v. * 
v. 7 wag 


— — 
is . . : 


"iid nigra. 
— papyracea. 
—— excel, 


— nana. 


—ů— pumila. | 
oblongata u. oblong. 


— 1 v. indiv. 
— v. pinnatif, 


— v. ellpt. 


Common Beech 

Weeping ditto 
Poplar leaved Birch Tres | 
Black ditto 

Paper ditto 

Soft ditto 

Tall ditto 


Smooth Dwarf ditta 


Hairy ditto 


Oblong leaved ditto 


Oval leaved ditto 


Common Alder Tree 
Cut leaved ditto 5 = 
_ Betula 
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Betula ſerrulata, 


—cana v. glauc. 
— cu. 
— Americana. 

— Sibirica, 
—— criſp. 
Morus alba. 

nigra. 

—— papyrifera. 

— — rubra. 
Quercus * v. viridis. 
rn — v. ſericen. 
— . v. — 


— . ſerratu. 


** — 205 n EY - v. oblong, 5 


— - Gramuntia, 
—— Zuber. 

"ping coccifera. 
—uirens. 

— — Prinos v. lata. 


5 oblong. 


—— - Aquatics. 
— . heteroph. 
. v. ng. 


— — — v. iadiv. 
pr . — . attenuata. 


* : * — 


— 1 v. mont. 
—— diſcolor. 
— alba. 
— — Eſceulas. 


— — Robur v. pedunc. 


v. ſeffil. 


Notched leaved dine 


Common ditto 


Dwarf ditto 


. 6 Saw leaved ditto 
Long leaved ditto 
_ Holly leaved ditto. 
r 
EKermes Oak Tree 
Live ditto 
Broad Cheſout leayed ditta 


Common Water Oak Tree 
Various leaved ditto | 

Long leaved ditto 
Entire leaved ditto _. 

Narrow leaved ditto 

Black Oak Tree 

Broad leayed. Red Campion 
Scarlet ditto 
Mountain ditto = 


BA — v. coccinea. 


White ditto 


Female Oak 
Common ditto 


Glaucous leaved ditto 
Elm leaved ditto 
American ditto 
Siberian ditto 
Curled leaved ditto 
White ey Tree 


Paper ditto 

Red ditto 

Common Willow leaved oak 
[Tree 
Common Evergreen ditto 


Long ditto 


_ Cditto 
Downy leaved ditto 


Small prickly cup'd ditto 


Quercus 
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Quercus Robur v. humilis, ' Dwarf ditto 


——— fl. perennant. Turner's ditto 
. l. arg. var. Silver blotched ditto 


— gilops. Great prickly cup'd ditto 
————— Cerris v. frond. Common Turkey do 
— w, Galla. Rough leaved ditto 


Quercus Cerris v. ſinnuat. Narrow leaved Oak 
—— v. fol. perennant. Bagnal ditto 
—— — . fol. ſubtus alb. Luccombe ditto | 
— v. fol. pinnatif. Win ged leaved ditto 


—— - Sinead.  Dyer's Oak 
5 Saliſburia adiantifolia v. Ginkgo. Maiden Hair Tree 
ey regia, Common Wallnut Tree 
- alba, White Hickery | 
| — nigra. Black Wallnut Tree | 
— ̃ : Shell Bark ditto 
- anguſtifolia, Ilionoiſe ditto 


; Fagus Caſtanea v. fol. atten, | Narrow leaved Common Cheſnut | 


— v Jol. aur. par. Gold blotched ditto 

7 a 5 Duwarf Cheſnut Tree 
—— ferruginea. American Beech Tree 
— fylvatica v. vulg. Common ditto a 

ä * r 

. cuprifol Copper leaved ditto 

Carpinus Betulus v. pulg. Common Hornbeam Tree 

o inciſa. Cut leaved ditto 

— — v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 

— —— quereif. | Oak leaved ditto 

"4 — i. - x Hop ditto 

— - Virginiana. Flowering ditto 


Platanus Orientalis v. long. Oriental Plane Tree 
. — v. acerifol. Spaniſh ditto 

— v. undul. Wave leaved ditzo 
——— Occicdentalis. American ditto 
Ve e glab. Smooth ditto. 


% 
: — 
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Pinus Sylve ſtris wv. commun. 
v. fol. var. 


ny r . Tatarica. 


— — 7. 
—o. divaricat. 
— v. marit. 

- Pinaſter. 
———— inops. 

— —— reſinoſa. 

— — 
— — pp. 
— — — 


| is Vs, rigida. 


| M— = __ 


_— ů —„— 


—— 5 — — v. alopecur. | 


— pals. 
<0 — 


e 


— — Larix. 
— pic. 

— balſamea. 
—— Canadenſis. 
— nigra. _ 
— — Abies. 
— 


Common Scotch Firr 


Variegated ditto 
Tartarian Pine Tree 


Mountain, or Mugho ditto 


Hudſon's Bay ditto 


Sea ditto a; 
Pinaſter, or Cluſter ditto 


Jerſey ditto | 


American Pitch Tree 
Aleppo Pine Tree 
Stone ditto 
Frankincenſe ditto 


Three leaved Virginian dit, 
Two and three leaved dittq 


Foxtail ditto 
 Swampditto 
Siberian Stone ditta _ 
Weymouth Pine 
Cedar of Lebanon 
Black Larch Tree © 
Common White ditto 
Silver Firr Tree Pe 
Balm of, Gilead ditto 
Hemlock Spruce Firr Tree 


Black ditto 


Norway —_ 
2 White Spruce Fir Tree 


DIOECIA. 


Salix alba. 

—— purpurea. 
—— pentandra. 
— bhermaphroditica. 
babylonica. 
— tiandra. 
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White Willow 
Purple ditto 


Sweet ditto 


Shining ditto 
_ Weeping ditto 
Smooth dittq _ 


Salix 
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Salix fragilis. 

—— — amygdalina. 
——— haſtata. * 
Populus alba v. caneſcens. 
— v. nivea. 
—— tremula. 

v. pend. 
nigra. 
—  Cheſterienſis. 
— — dilatata. | 
; pe balſamifera. 
—— v. nova. 
—— candicans. 
— lævigata. 
——— monolifera. 
— — Græca. 
. Curtifia. 
—— - heterophylla. 
— —— angulata. 
—— — Canadenfis. 
Taxus baccata. 
— nucifera. 25 


—ů— — 


j Crack ditto 
Almond leaved ditto 


Halbert leaved ditto 


Common White Poplar 
Great White Abele Tree 


Aſpen Tree 


Weeping ditto 


Black Poplar 
Cheſter ditto 


Lombardy, or Po OE 
Common Tacamahac ditto 


Heart leaved ditto | 
Smooth ditto = 
Canadian ditto 
Athenian ditto | 


fs Vaan ROE ditto 
1 Carolina ditto 


Canadian ditto 


Common Yew Tree 
Long leaved ditto 
Nut bearing ditto. 


POLYGAMIA. 


Acer Tataricum. 
—— Pfeudo—Platnme. 


— W fe aur. var. 


— — v. fot. arg. war. 
—cruM vi. cc. 

— — v. pallidum. 
— ſaccharinum. 
—— Flatanoides v. lobat. 

— . laciniala. 


Tartarian Maple 


Great Maple, or Sycamore 
Scarlet berried ditto 


Gold blotched ditto 
Silver blotched ditto 
Scarlet flowered Maple 
Pale flowered ditto 
| Sugar ditto 
Norway ditto 


Cut leaved ditto 


Acer 


C 


Acer montanum. 
—  Penſylyanicum. 
— campeſtre. 


. 


Mountain ditto 


Penſylvanian ditto 


Common ditto 


var. fol. arg. var. Silver blote hed ditto 


1 Opalus. Italian ditto = 
 —— bybridum. | Hybrid ditto 
—— Monſpeſulannm. Miontpellier ditto 
— Creticum. Cretan ditto 
—Negundo. Aſh leaved ditto 
Gleditha triacanthos. Three thorned Acacia 


— — . . 
— Borrida. 


Fraxinus excelfior « v. commun. 


— - v. fol. criſp. 
——— v. pumila. 
| — v. fol. aur. 
: . ee ſe. 


eee. 


— rotundifolia. 
— - Americana, 
v. ak. 


Single ſeeded, or Water do. 6 
Strong ſpined 1 
Common Aſh . N 


Weepin g ditto 


Various leaved ditto © 
Entire feaved ditto 
; Curled leaved ditto 
Dwarf ditto 
Gold blotched has 
Silver blotched ditto 
Striped Barked ditto 
. Chineſe ditto 
PFlowering ditto 
Manna ditto 
American ditto 
American White ditto | 


of 


| | Lapua rl 


Coming the Nees or Srerauaric ARRANGE- 


MENT of SHRUB. 


og Nors.—The Claſſes are - dſtinguilted by all Marks, each. 
| Claſs in a ſeparate Prot, furrounded by a Gravel Walk, 
und the Marks of the Species and Varieties are in the Form 
of Cxosszs, with BLAck and xeD LeTTERS On a WHITE 


 Grovunp, and the Ono, begin about the Eaſt End of 


the Garden. 
DIANDRIA. 
Jaſminum fruti ; | Conmen Yellow l- 
— — — v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
A — v. Lyfitan. Portugal ditto | tin hint 
—— _ Iaahan yellow ditts 
—  officinale. | Common white ditto 


| . fol. aur, var. Gold blotched ditto 
8 — Silver blotched ditto 


Common Privet 
— 1 var. 2 
—— Wenn ditto 


Privet leav'd Phillyrea 
Long branch'd ditto = 
Drooping ditto 
Olive leav'd ditto 
Box leay'd ditto 


' Phillyrea 


11 BOTANICAL 


— e kik. 


v. alb. 
- — 

| . — ü - Perfica . i 

v. alb. 


Veronica i 


_— % 


Common white dito 
William' s ditto 
7 Blue Perſian ditto 
—— de White Perſſan ditto. 
— = — — . laciniat. 5 
Crofs leav'd Speedwell_ 


— — Gold blotched ²¹ ]. 
— — eder, . 3 ae 


A = = e — 
4 1 1 


Common narrow » ew ditto 


v. — einer 3 ditto 


— latifolia v. N - Smooth broad Jeav'd dino . 
./. vari. Variegated ditto 
bd 67 fineſt... 70 3 broad av . 
222 . % I td di 
— — n var. Gold blotched ditto 
Oles Bee. Common Gai 
: Chianamtus Virginic Ve or 272 . Broad 3 4 2 Tree 
— . l Narrow leav'd ditt * 
| — 1 "4 - oe 211% 15 
5 — . violace., Common purple ditto 5 


by + 
fa 


ww 


Cut leav'd Perfian Lilac: 


Three lobed dito 


Ani. 


Cneorum tx tricoseum· 


EAA DAA 


American Button wood 
Creepin g Mirchella 
Round headed Buddies 

J ohnſonia 


Plantago 


| CATALOGUE. 


Plantago Cynops. © Shoubby Plaintain 
Cornus florida. ©  * Great Flower'd Dogwood | 
— . l aut var." 1 . 


. 8 5 
| i 2 5 — . | | 
———_— 4 Fl . # } #4 ; & 
— ä maſ ö a 1 0 tho * > "road Mini i. 4 — 


— alba. 3 | Whit denied dies : 
— u . Geld blotohed « POO Ln 
' ſerices.' Blue benjed ditte — 
— paniculata. þ 8 a 
— — Shears v. torall. Red ywig'd — 
— — v. vireſcent. Green twig'd diet 
5 circinata. © Siberian ẽ,Eqͥ (+ +more 7 
| Pele wifolia. © - , Shrubby Tofu ———--- 
| opuſtifolis * — Oleaſter. 


— Witch Harrell 
Common —— — 


Ilex Aquifoliam o. wth - 
— — . ee. Varieus leav'd dine ——- ——- 


——— . Thick lear'd diteo - — 


I j¼f .  Sknde 24 TA 
„ —— v. g. / Maple leav'd de 
- — — 3 N True Dutch di; 
jy —— . fon. Yellow . 
1. s. al. White berried ditt 
— pl... . N 
—— — ar. ä —— 
1 — — . _ Hedge-bog ditto. 
———— »v, ſwox fol. aur. Gold blotched d 
wee — v. fonen fol. arg. Silver blotched de 
- pos Opacge | , Carolnadito., 
| Degiduous ditto 
Broad Jar Daa 
Narrow leay'd.ditto | 


Small ditto | 
Toothed ditto © 
South Sea Tea 


Thick leay'd Smoath Holly me 
PENTAND RIA. 
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ene angtiflia, | 


— —_—_ v. * 
— — - Jlatifolia V. levis. #5. 


— 3 ee e 


BOTANICAL, 


Common narrow Þ le ditto 
v. * dee leav'd ditto 


Smooth broad Jeav? d dito 


— oy v. . Jol. _ ' Variegated ditto + 


* Prickly brond u ae 
Ilex leav'd ditto. 


— v. N var. Gold blotched ditto | 


Olea Eee. 


5 a 


Common Olive 
American ditto _ 


Chiopanthus Viegnica v. . Broad leav'd Eringe * Tree 


— ay | C:. 
: Spring — gerul. 


—— — = 


5 . va * p. 


— . wins. 5 
.v. alb. 
_—_— 3 -v. 
— - Perfica v. cerul.. 
— . 
n — lackaiat | 
OY „ decuffata, 
5 Roſmartzas cena. 
5 * fol. aur. var. | 
. Saluia Cretica. 


— 


5 Cretan _—_ 


Narrow leav'd ditte, | 


Common Blue Like ,. 
Common purple do ea 
Common white ditte, 
: - Wiſs: s ditto | 


Blue Perfian ditto 


| Wen Path dus 
Cut leav'd Perfian Lilac 
Crofs leay'd Speedwell : 


Common Roſemary 
Gold Soſa ditts | 


— be e. err. - Sire dlotched ditto 


Three lobed ditto | 


"'T R 1 A N D RIA. = 


= Cneorum tricobent. | 


| Widdow: wail 


TETRANDRIA. 


Cephalanthus Occidentalis, | 
_ Mitchella repens. - 
| Buddlea globally | | 


American Button wood 
Creeping Mitchell 
Round headed Buddies 
Johnſonia 

Plantago 


| CATALOGUE. 


Plantago Cynops. - Shrubby Plaintain 

Cornus florida. * | *' ' | Great Flower'd Dogwood | 

— . fal. a * Gold bleeched du's 

— maſcula. + +» Cornelian diess 
ue au. . Gold Usched 8 e 

e, 5 1 Blue berried Gitto OA ks 

—— paniculata. | New Holluad dae — 


— alernifolia o corall. Red pwag'd dun- va. | 


35 3 — v. 1 qo: Green ong'd me} 
RS: circinata. 8088 Siberian d 


Plas trifoliata. Sͤhbrubby Preſeii! 


Narrow lea d Diener 
Hamamelis Virginiea. Witch Hanel 


Elæagnus e 


Ilex Aauifolinm v. ah Common Neu — 
* — V. __— Various leav'd ditto — 
% Td 
1 — . — cura. f 5 Slender lea d ditt 
—— va. 
1 3 — . in mi. 
—̃ — Vellow r 
eee, | Whit bead ding | 


True Dutch ditto 


e —.— 185 —_— 3 


v. fwon fal. aur. Gold blotched dim 
—  foren job. ant. Silver blotched de 
— ce. gp | Carolipa due 5 
Broad 3 ditto 
Narrow lea dl disto | 
Small ditto 
Toothed ditto © 

= South Sea Tea . 

— Perado. | | Thick lead Smooth Holly 


C 2 PENTANDRIA. 


| - Maple leav'd ds 25 
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w - BOTANICAL 


 PENTANDRIA. 


Azalea nudifirsv.cocin. 


MOREY GT LAT ERC v. ä 


a Sempertvens major. 


v. minor. 


——— PPericlymenum v. vul. 
——— pic. v. ſrt. 
— —— v. qurcifol. 


Deep ſcarlet Azalea 
Deep red ditto 


Pale red ditto 


Early white ditto 


Red and White ditto 
1, Variegated ditto 


* 


To Cee withe dw 
" Striped flowered ditto a 


Narrow petaPd white ditts 
Cluſtered flowered ditto. _ 


_ Glaucous ditto 5 
2 Willow leay'd ditto 
Yellow Azalea 
' Procumbent ditto 
NES Glaucous Honeyſuckle 
Italian early Red aa 4 


Great Trumpet ditto 


Small Trumpet ditto 


Evergreen ditto 
| Minorca ditto 


Common Woodbine 
Late red woodbine | 


Dutch ditto | 1 
Oak leay'd ditts 


——— — L. guercif. fol. var. Silver ſtriped ditto . 


— Nigra. 


— AXyloſteym. 


T.Lartarian Upright ditto + 
Fly ditto 


Black berried Upright ditto 


Lonicera 


CAT FALOGUE. 5: 
Loaicera Pyregaicas. {+ | {4 Pyrinean Upright ditto 
alpi ena. Red berried Uprightditto 
—— =, Blue benen rene 
"SS Symphoricarpos. .. Shrub 
——— Dieryille. Yellow flowered W Bade. YL 
——— Balearica., _., Minorcaditto ——_ 
Solanum dulcamara. Common 3 dickes. 
— .. . fol. varieg. Silver ſtriped dito 
Lyciun Barbarum v. walg. - Willow leav'd — 
— 7. Chinenſe. | Chineſe: ditto 
+ Heng 525 European ditto a — . 
Bumelia tenax. — 
Sideroxylon tenax. Te. 3 Silvery bra Tron Wood | 
— — Ly i05 les. Willow leav'd 1 
Rhamnus cathartjcus. | Parging Beru 
—— - 5 Teen berried ditto . . | 
— _ | Berry being Ales - 
—— ltifolius. 5 5 Azorian Rhamnus 
— aAuhiſolius. Alder leav'd ditt 
W Ante mus v. lu. Common Alaternus : 
_ rr — . pak » of ; Silver blotehed dino 
Tg „ 
Common Chriſt's Thorn - 
8 Americanus. EY New Jerſey Tea 
Celaſtrus ſcandens. 5 Climbing ſtaff 3 ; 
Myrũne Aﬀricam, — @&@& African Myrüne 
„ Tamaja | — 
3 Caropes. Common ein Tree | 
v. fee, 7 3 Pale fruited * 
— v. fol. a aur. var. Gold blotched __ 
— Broad leav' d ditto 
— mee Warted ditto | 


$8... 3 ' BOTANICAL 
Euonymus atropurpurea. Purple flowered 4 


—— Americana. Evergreen ditto 
Itea Virginica. Virginian Itea 
** rubrum. | Red Currants 


ar. Silver blotched Red dite 
White Currant 
Silver blotched ditto 


TR Alpine ditto. WER) 
—Q fol. aur. - Gold blotched ditto 
— nigrum. „ Black Currants 
— 222 Glandulous ditto 
floridum American ditto 
— diacantha. I vo ſpined de 
— C Groſſularia. Common ditto. 
6 = Uva-Criſpa. S8S)mooth fruited d 
— Oxyacanthoides, _ _ Hawthorn leay'd ditto 
2 . fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto | 
. 12K Silver ditto 
3 — 5 Prickley fruited Cuerant 
a petræum. | 
| Hedera Helix. c 1 : 


— al. arg. nur. Silver blotched ditto 
. fe. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 


| ——— latifoli. © Broad keav'dditto 
Vitis vinifera, © Common Vine 
— Labruſca.' Downy leaved ditts 
— „ „ =» Ban Conne - 
—— laciniola, | Parſley leavꝰd Vine 
| — * Iry leav'd ditto 
— arbovea. Pepper ditto 
Vinca minor v. f. abb. White flowered moll Perivinkle 
—ͤ— 2 cerul. Blue 0 eltts! | fe 


— . by? fab, 3 Semidouble flowered ſmall dito 
— v. fe. aur. ab. Gold blotched white fowered.do. 
_ dn 


CATALOGUE. 
Silver blotched white flow. do. 


Vinca minor v. fol. dry. alb. 


' 


Gold blotched blue flowered do. 


———— . fol. aur. cer, 
— — v. fol. arg. cerul. Silver blotched blue flowered do. 
major. Great blue flowered ditto 
| Periploca Græca. Virginian Silk 
Salſola fruticoſa. SZ3Btone crop Tree 

Bupleurum fruticoſum. SZͤghrubby Hare's ear 
-Rhus Coriaria. Elm leav'd Sumach 
— Typhinus. Virginian ditto e 
—— glaber.. Scarlet ditto 

—_— 5 Carolina ditto | 
vernix. Varniſh ditto e 
— - radicans v. „ Common Upright Poiſon Oak 
. v. lucidus, Small leav'd ditto N 
- Toxicodendron. _ Trailing ditto _ 
- aromaticus, Aromatic Sumach 
- ſuaveolens. | Sweet ditto -- 

— cotinus. | Venetian ditto. 
— — copallinys. "at Lentiſcus leav'd ditto 
— Tinus v. an Hairy Laureſtinus 
. ein. Shining ditto 
— wy. Condit 

— — fi. Upright ditto 
——— 6. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
- — v. fel arg. var. Silver blotched ditto 
Oval leav'd Viburnum 
Thick leav'd ditto 
Shining leav'd ditto 
Caſſioberry buſh 
Plum leav'd Viburnum 
Pear leav' d ditto 
— ä Shining tooth- leav d ditto 
EY —— v. 5b. Downy tooth-leav'd ditto 
22 —— ©. fol, aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 
=——= acerifolium, Maple leav'd ditto 
—— Lantana - Common Wayfaring Tree 
Viburoum 


—— n 2 — Red twig d ditto 


16 BOTANICAL 
Viburnum v. grand. | Large leav'd ditts 
v. fol. aur. ar. Gold blotched ditto 


— ;: Ops |. Marſh Gilder Roſe - 


A. roſeo. Snow ball ditto 
—— Sibiricum. | Siberian ditto 
Sambucus en Common Elder 
— . — v. viridis. Green berried ditto 
— —— a, White berried ditto : 
| — . fol. aur, var. | Gold blotched ditto - 


| —=— v. fol. arg. var. Silver blotched ditto 
—— — . laciniata. N Parſley leav'd ditto 


— v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto | 
—— - Contents; ee eee 
— — Red berried PRES 
| Spy pinnaae. Five leav'd bladder Nut . 
— trifolia. hree leav'd ditto 
"Tamarix Galliſaa. French Tamariſk 
Germanica. _ German ditto 
Xylophylla ramiflora. Z.'iberian . 
Aralia fpinola. Angelica Tree — — 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia Parſley leav'd — 
Yucca glorioſa. Adam's Needle bb 
— Draconis. Drooping leav'd ditto es 
—— filamentoſa. Thready ditto 
-Prinos glabra. Evergreen winterberry 
—— verticillata, ' Deciduous ditto 


HEXANDRIA. 


Berberis eels. F: 7.5 206 Common an fu 

— — * Purple fruited ditto 

—— Canadenks Canadian ditto 
— Cretica, © Crctan ditio 


1 


_ | CATALOGUE. 


OCTANDRIA. 


Leeds paniculata. 
Fuchſia coccinea. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. 
|. ——» pallidum. 
—— ſtamineum. 
—— uliginoſum. : 
— dif. 
— — — anguſtifolium. 


e = fuſcatum. , 


— - frondoſum. 
—— venuſtum. 
V reſinoſum. 
——— amenum. 
— — virgatum. 
"IR tenellum. 
— e 
——— — Oxycoccos. 
— =» Macrocarpon. 
—— arboreum. 
— e 


n - Aroſtaphylos. 5 


Erica vulgaris. FO 
—— . all. 
— arborea. = 
_ tetralix v. rub. 
v. alb, 
—— - Auſftralis. 
— herbacea. 
— - multiflora. 
— cinerea. - 
—— v. al, 
— Ys v. purp. 
——, al, 


— — 


Panicled Kœlruteria 
Scarlet flower Fuchſia 
Whortleberry 7-0 
Pale ditto 


Green wooded ditto 


Marſh Bilberry 


| Shining leav'd Whortleberry | 
Narrow leav'd ditto 
oy Cluſtered flower' d ditto 


Obtuſe leav'd ditto 
Red twig'd ditto , 
Clammy ditto 
Broad leav'd ditto 


Privet leav d ditto 5 
Gale leav'd dwarf ditto 
Red Bilberry | 
Common Cranberry 


American ditto 


Tree Whortleberry 


Green ditto? 
Thick leav'd ditto | 
Madeira ditto 


Common Heath 


White flowered ditto | 
Tree ditto 


Croſs leay'd ditto 


White flowered ditto 
| Spaniſh ditto. | 
Early flowering dwarf Atto 
Many flowered ditto 


Eine leav'd ditto 
White flowered ditto 


Erica 


* . 
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— Onidia. 


8 Laurus nobilis. 


18 BOTANICAL 

Erica Mediterranea. Mediterranean ditto 

Polygonum fruteſcens. Shrubby Polygonum 

Daphne Mezereum: Common Mezereum 

———-v.ah, White flowered ditto 
5 2 — v. autumn. Autumn flowering ditto 

= TartonrFra. -  Silvery leaved Daphne 

— 1 | Alpine ditto - 

— Laureola. . Spurge Laurel. 


—— — 


Dirca paluſtris. 


—— . fol. aur. var. 
Benzoin. 


— - Saffafras. 


Silver ſtriped ditto 


Trailing Daphne 
Flax leav'd ditto © 


| Marth Leatherwood | 


ENNEANDRIA. 


_ "Comms nes Bay 
Gold blotched ditto 


Common Benjamin Tree 
4 Saſſafras Tree 


DECANDRIA. 


5 Sophora 8 
— microphylla. 
— - Japonica. 
1 fœtida. 
Cercis Siliquaſtrum. 
 ———- Canadenfis. 
Guilandia dioica. 5 
Ruta graveolens. 
— montana. 


— Calepenſis. 
Kalmia latifolia. 0 
— anguſtifolia v. rub. 


— — 


v. carnea. 
— Glauca. 
Ledum paluſtre. 


— v. decumb. 


Win ged Podded Soph ora 
Small leav'd Shrubby ditto 
Shining leav*d ditto s 


Stinking beantrefoil 
European Judas Tree 
American ditts 


Hardy bonduck 


Common Rue 


| | Mountain ditto 0 


Broad leav*d Kalmia 

Narrow leav'd red ditto 
Narrow leav'd Pale ditto 
Glaucous ditto | 
Marſh Ledum 

Dwarf ditto 


Ledum 


CATALOGUE. | oy 


| Ledum latifolum. ' Labrador Tea 
buxifolium. . Box leay*'d Ledum 
Rhodora Canadenſis. Canadian rhodora 


Rhododendron —— Ruſty rhododendron 
— — Dauricum, Daurick ditto 
—— — ——— puntitum. Dotted leay'd ditto 


8 — hirſfutum. Hairy ditto 
— ——— Ponticum. Purple ditto 
— — — v. fol. var. Variegated · ditto 


— maximum. Roſe coloured * 


Andromeda Mariana v. oval. Oval leay'd Andromeda - 
— v. oblong. Oblong leav d A. do. YZ 
— — 2 Ruſty ditto | 
— — polyfolia v. /atif. Broad leay'd marſh roſemary 


3 —— v. medi : Common ditto 


— — v. anguſt. Narrow leav'd ditto. 
— — _ p. ereg. Upright ditto | 
— Daboeci. Iriſh heath 2 
—— paniculata. Panicled ditto 
—— àubores. Tree ditto 
— xm. Branching ditto 


— 3 — * axillaris. Notch'd leav'd ditto 
coriace. Thick leav'd ditto 
pn —— acuminata, Acute leay'd ditto. 
— —— v. ventric. Box leay*d ditto 
v. latif. Broad leay*d ditto 

” — — — ul. Narrow leav'd ditto, 

—— Oſerratifoli«æ - Serrated ditto 

— — undulata. Wave leav'd ditto. 
 Epigea repens. : © en eur --- 


Gualtheria procumbens. Trailing Gualtheria 
Arbutus Unedo v. alb. White flowered Arbutus. 


——— v. nl. Double flowered ditto. 
v. cri. Curled leayed ditto. 
— Andrachne. Oriental dittto 


20 BoraNcA!. 
Arbutus A v. ſerratif. Serrated ditto 


—— Alpina. Alpine ditto 
—ůͤ Uva-Urſi. Bearberry ditto _ 
——  — thymifolia. Thyme leaved ditto 


| Clethra alnifolia v. denud, Smooth alder leaved clethra 
—_ v. pubes, Woolly ditto 


— rn Panicled ditto 
Sera oficial lein Styrax 
1 grandifolium. Great leaved ditto 
— |zvigatum. - . Smoothditto 
Hydran gea arboreſcens. Sͤhrubby Hydrangea 5 
—— hortenſis. Clhangeable flowered ditto 
2 Sedum populifolium. Poplar leaved ſtone crop 
DODECANDRIA. 
Haleſſia tetraptera 5 Snowdrop Tree 
5 HER ſpinoſa. Prickly Spurge 
— characias.  Redditto . 
Ariſtorelia Macqui. | Shining leaved Ariflorclia 


. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto. 


I c O 8 ; A N D R I A. 
£ Philadelphus coronarius. . Common n 


; Punica Dial v. Amp. nn P omegranate Tree C 


— _ — v. flam flav. Ditto with Yellow ſtamina 
| —— v. A. Plen. Double flowered ditto 
A Neben Common Peach Tree 
— — gl. Common Nectarine 

— — — v. A. plena. Double flowered peach tres 
—— communis v. fativ. Sweet Almond Tree 


— 


—— mr. Bitter ditto - 

— — . Chinenfis. _ Chineſe ditto 

— v. fol. var. Variegated ditto | 

. pm Double flow. dwarf Sh 


—— nana. e Common dwarf ditt 
| A mygdalus 


CATALOGUE. 


Amygdalus Orientalis. Silvery leaved ditto 
— — Dibirica. Siberian ditto 
Re Mahaleb. Perfumed cherry 
— I. Common apricot 
— nigra. Black cherry 
— domeſtica. Common plum 
— init.  Sloetree 
— pumila. Dwarf Canadian cherry 
Crategus A 2 V. ande. Common white beam trec 
— Variegated ditto | 
— 3 Swediſh ditto | 
— torminalis. Service tree. 
| — ccccineus. Great American 8 
— cordatu.  _ Maple leaved ditto 
—— — pyrifolius. Pear leaved ditto 
Z ellpticus. Oval leaved ditto 
— glanduloſus. Hollow leaved ditto 
Yo — flavus. VFellow pear berried ditto | 
— parviflorus. Gooſeberry leaved ditto 
— punctatus. Great red fruited ditto 
8 — v. ar Great yellow fruited ditto 
— _ prunifolies. Plum leavedditto 
———— - ſfanguineus. Bloody ditto 
— — Azaroluss Parſley leaved ditto | 


© Greg. Common cockſpur ditto 
. — Y pyracanth. | Pyracantha leaved ditto 
— — . ſalcif, Willow leaved ditto 
| — tanacefolius. Tanſey leaved ditto 

TR — v. vg. Common white thorn 

« v. maj. Great fruiĩted ditto 

— —— v. recen. Glaſtenbury ditto 

8 fl. plen. Double flowered ditto 
2 v. fl. rub. Red flowered ditto 
. fr. flv. Yclo berried ditto 
|— — — . Jr. alb. White fruited ditto 
— fl, a. Variegated ditto 


Sorbus 


Le ' IE 


Mountain Aſh 


Sorbus Aueuparia. | 

— — v. fol. aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 

— hybrida. Baſtard ſervice tree. 

——— domeſtica. True ſervice ditto 

— —— Canadian ditto 

Meſpilus Pyracantha, | Evergreen Thorn 

— — v. diſſuſa. Broad leaved ditto - 

=_ Germanien v. fri. Narrow leaved Dutch medlar 
8 — — vv. d. Broad leaved ditto | 


DD” — - arbutifolia . rub_ 


_ — — — - v, nigra. 


IE e e e v. alb. 


2 e * 1 latif. 


———- Amelanchier. 

: — — —— v. fend, 
- Chamœ-Meſpilus. 
. Canadenſis. 5 

— cotoneaſter. 
a tome, - 
Hehilus tomentoſa v. A. plen. 


— . fol. aur. var. 


- latifolia. 
5 Japonica. 
L Pore communts. 
—ů 6. i, gw... 
5 —— — v. ol. varieg. 
. Pollveria. 
4 — Malus 0. ſativg. | 
— — v. fol. varieg. 


3 u. Sibirica. 
— ſpectabilis. 

— baccata. * 
— coronaria. 

—— anguſtifolia. 
— Cydonia. 
—— falicifolia, 

— præcox. 


Red fruited Arbutus leaved do, 
Black fruited ditto 
White fruited ditto 

Broad leaved ditto 

Alpine ditto | 


. Weeping ditto : 


Dwarf Quince 
| Snowy Meſpilus 
Dwarf ditto | 
| Quince leaved ditto i 
Double flowered Meſpilus 


Gold blotched ditto 


Broad leaved ditto | 
fuapan Meſpilus | 

Common pear tree 

Double flowered dittg : 


Variegated ditto 


Woolly leaved ditto - _ 
Common Apple tree 1 
Variegated ditto 1 
Siberian crab 
Chineſe Apple 
Small fruited crab 


Sweet ſcented ditto 
Narrow leaved ditto 
Quince Tree 


Willow leaved crab 


Early ditto 5 
5 Roſa 


— 


CATALOGUE. 5 3 


Spirza lævigata. | Smooth leaved ſpiræa 
— falicifoha v. carnea. Fleſh coloured willow leaved do, 


— — ve ani. Panicled ditto 


— 3 Broad leaved ditte 
— = v. alb, White flowered ditto | 
— tomentoſa. Scarlet ditto - 
—— hypericifolia. Hypericum Frutex 
— crenata.,, - HFawithorn leaved ſpiræa 
— opulifolia. Vuirginian gilder roſe 
— ſorbifolia. 5 | Service-tree leaved ſpiræa 
— thalictroides. N Meadow. rue leaved ditto 
| Rofa lutea v. Amp. Single yellow roſe 
. Bicolor. Ned and yellow Auſtrian ditto 
— ſulphurea. Double yellow ditto 
—— blanda. 1 „ s bay ditto 


— cinnamomea v. fl. fac: Single cinnamon ditto 
— v. ft. Plen. Double ditio 
— ts If | White dog ditto 
— — timpinellifolia. | Small Burnet leaved ditto 
—— — v. commun. Common Scotch ditto 
v. f. rub. Red Scotch ditto 
3 — v. A. varieg. Striped flowered ditto 
— v. J. plen. Double Scotch ditto 
— — v ſpiral. Spiral ditto 


w_- 


— — - Carolinienfis v. max. Great ſingle Burnet leaved ditto : 
— ä V. Plen. max. Great double ditto 
on Dany — mph. Single Pennſylvanian ditto 


_ 880 — — pleno. Double ditto 
3 „. _ | Spreading ditto 


— —— ere. Upright ditto 
—— villoſa v imp. Single Apple ditto 

— — — v. pen. Double ditto 

— Provincialis v. commun. Common Provence ditto 
— —— — . Childings ditto 


— — v. H. rub. Reddit 
— — v. pallida. Pl ditto 
nn | Roſa 


BO TANICAL 


Noa Provincialis o. ff. alb. White ditto 


— — 


Double white ditto 


v. de Miu major. Great dwarf roſe PR meux 


— VE v. de Meux min, Small dwarf ditto 


- centifoha v. 


A 


ng : 
00” a 
3 = N 
5 * * 
— — - 
, * 


— ſempervirens. 


. ſem 


perflorens. 


Indica. 

—— pamila. 

turbinata. 
—=— Tubiginoſa v. 


Vo 


Dutch 100. leaved roſe 


Bluſh ditto 


Singleton's ditw 


Petite ditto 
Burgundy roſe 


Single velvet ditto 


Double velvet ditto 
Sultan ditto 
Stepney 4 
Garnet ditto 
Biſhop ditto 
Liſbon ditto 
| Red officinal ditto 
Mundi roſe - 
 Marbled ditto 
Virginian ditto 
„ Red Damaſk ditto 


Bluſh ditto 


Vork arid Lancaſter ditto 
White monthly ditto 
Bluſh monthly ditto 
Bluſh belgick ditto 
Red belgick ditto 
Great royal ditto 
Evergreen ditto 
Ever flowering ditto 
Indian ditto 


Dwarf Auſtrian ditto 
Frankfort ditto 
Common ſweet brier 
Semidouble ditto 
Double ditto 


Roſa rubiginofa v. 


— — — — . 


| 
2 


3 
3 
— | 
— 


CATALOGUE. 


Moſſy double ditto _ 
Evergreen double ditto 
Marbled double ditto 
Roſe double ditto 

Moſs Provence roſe 


Single muſk ditto 
Double muſk ditto 


Red muſk ditto 


Alpine ditto 


Red Alpine ditto 
T 
Variegated ditto 


Smooth pendulous ditto 
Single white roſe 
Double ditto 


Small Maidens bluſh ditto 
F Great ditto 

Cluſtered ditto 
Small Burnet ditto | 
Portland ditto 
Labrador ditto 

Stœban ditto 


Pennſylxanian ditto 


: 


Cardinal ditto 


De Rheim 
Blandford Roſe 
Thornleſs ditto 


American upright ditto 


Pluto ditto 


Hedgehog ditto g 


| Atlas ditto © 
Giant ditto 


Bright purple ditto 


| : Plicate ditto 


Caucaſia 
Pyramidal ditto 


Rubus 


— — 


i 

| 
ij 
_ 

1 

I 


© © BOTANICAL: 


Rubus Idzus v. rub. Red raſpberry 
—— D. alb. White ditto 
— ——— V levigat. Smooth ditto 
— Occidentalis. Virginian ditto 
— hiſpidus. Briſtly bramble 
— Caſus.  Dewberry ditto 
— fruticoſus v. nigr. Common ditto 
— — . 4%. White fruited ditto 
— — © fplen., Double flowered ditto 
— — = V. inermis. Smooth ditto _ 
3 laciniat. Parſley leaved ditto 
W villoſus. : Harn 
1 Stone ditto 
g * Arcticus. Dwarf bramble 
Potentilla fruticoſa. Sͤhbrubby cinquefoil 
CU floridus v. oblong. Long leaved Carolina allfpice 
— —_— Round leaved ditto 


POLYANDRIA. 


Thea! Bohea e Lad. . 


Gordonia RPM 


Ciltus ponies us v. . 


CC 


— 


1 


—— ladaniferus v. undul. 


V. Planifolius. 


— Wh FG 


— P 
— x. 

——  {alvifolius. 

— JACanus, 

— albidus. 

— Creticus. 


— - Criſpus v. anguſt, 


* Aridda. 


*. minor. 


Curled leaved ditto 


Breed leaved tea 
Narrow leaved ditto 
Loblolly =_ | 
Great poplar leaved ciſtas | 
Small ditto 
Laurel leaved ditto 
Common pum ditto 
Flat leaved ditto 
Red flowered ditto 


- v. fol. air. var. Gold blotched ditto 


Montpellier ditto 


Wave leaved ditto 
Sage leaved ditto 

_ Hoary leaved ditto 
White leaved ditto 


Cretan ditto 


Ciſtug 


, 


CATALOGUE. 27 
Ciſtus criſpus v. Jai. Broad jeaved FI 
——— hajimifolus. Sea purſlane leaved ditt 
— — v. olcefolio. Olive leaved ditto 
— umbellatus. Umbelled ditto _ 
— ſcabroſus. Rough ditto 
— undulatus. Undulated ditto 
— obliquus. Olive ditto 
— canus. Myrtle leaved ditto 
— mariſolius. Marum leaved ciſtus 
— Anglicus. Fairy ditto 
—— Surrejanus. Small flowered ditto 
— ſerpyllifolius. Serpyllum leaved ditto 
— thymifolius. Thyme leaved ditto 
— . Helianthemum v. A. lut. Yellow flowered dwarf ditto 
—— v. fulphureo. | Sulphur ditto 
— eng 1 - v. ab. White ditto 
= 8 — v. roſes. | Roſe _— FR. 
— — v. pur p. Purple A | 
— — v Jol. a aur. var. Gold blotched ditto 5 
— — 5 Apennine ditto 
polifolius Mountain ditto 
| een, alnifolia v. 2 Broad leaved Fothergilla 
—— — v. acuta. Narrow leaved ditto 
— "ſpeciola 18958 Snowy ditto 
— glauca 2  Glaucous ditto 
| Cullignonm Pallaſia _ 
Annona triloba | Trifd fruited cuſtard 1 Appl 
Atragene alpina. Alpine Atragene 
Clematis n v. /imp. Evergreen virgins bower 
— v. fl. pleno. Double flowered ditto 
— - Viticella. Purple virgins bower 
— . fl. pleno. Double flowered ditto 
— v. fl. rub. Red flowered ditto 
— Viorna. Leathery flowered ditto 
— cri. _ Curled ditto _ 
——— 98 Oriental ditto 
E= Clematis 


28 3 | BOTANICAL. 


Clematis Virginiana. Virginian 4 
— Vitalba. Travellers Joy 
. Fe Apennina. Apennine ditto 
—— flammula. | Sweet ſcented virgins bower 


DIDYNAMIA. 


— officinalis v. J. ce, Common Hyſſop 
v. F. rub. Red flowered ditto 
v. H. alb. White flowered ditto” 
9 pilgſis. Hairy ditto a 
. Teucrium flavum v. fol. 4 Notched leaved yellow flowered 


crenat. ſhrubby germander | 
— — V. fol. integris. Entire leaved ditto 
— montanum, 6 Dwarf germander | 
— ——ů— — n v. mont. White mountain ditto 
oh a Ty — narit. Sea ditto 
—— capitatum. Round headed ditto 
gamen m r Winter ſavory 
— capita. Ciliated ditto 
OE Lavandula ſpica v. ff. cerul. Common Lavender . 
mm — v. R. ab. White flowered ditto 
9 —— — v. latifol, Broad lea ved ditto 
Sideritis incana. 3 Lavender leaved iron wort 
Stachys latifolia. Broad leaved ſtachys . 
Phlomis fruticoſa v. gef. Narrow leaved ſhrubby phlorais 
_ — v. lat. Broad leaved ditto 
— purpurea. 1 Purple ditto Oe. 
Thymus eagles v. minus, Common ſmooth mother of 
_— v citri odere. Lemon thyme p ns 
— ÜU•U—ÿ = *. nil. Hoary mother of thyme 
— — . bir ſut. Hairy ditto 
—— As, Narrow leaved garden ditto 
— v. fol. arg. var. Silver blotched * *— 
— v. latiore. Broad leaved ditto 


Zygis. 2 Linear leaved ditto 
| Bignonia 


CATALOGUE. 29 
Bignonia Catalpa. Common catalpa 
capreolata. Four leaved trumpet flower 
rackcans v. major. Great Aſh leaved ditto 
, v. minor. Small ditto 
1 n Two flowered Linnæa 


Wien Agnus Caſt. v. anguft. Narrow leaved chaſte tree 
—— . latifol. Broad leaved ditto | 


TETRADYNAMIA. 


Iberis ſempervirens. 5 Nar. leav. evergreen candy-tuft 
Alyſſum ſaxatile.  Shrubby Madworth 
Vella Pleudo-Cynifus, = Ins Vella Ne 


MONADELPHIA. 


; Elibiſeus Hriacus U. 1p. Purple Althæa Frutex 


—— v. ru. Red ditto 

— —— — . alb. White ditto | 
—— P . 3 5 Striped flowered ditto 

Stuartia Malacodendron Common Stuartia 


——ꝗ T . _ Maryland ditto 
25 DIADELPHIA. 
| Polygala Chamezbuxus Bon leaved milkwarth * 


Garin | junceum v mb. Common Spaniſh Broom 
— — v. Pleo. Double flowered ditto 
—— F I ditto 
— — ſcorpius. Scorpion ditto 
— multiflorum. Portugal white ditto 
— - ſcoparium. ; Common ditto 
— — pate. Woolly podded ditto 
——— dium Starry ditto 
SGeniſta candicans. 5 Montpellier cytiſus 
—— triquetra, Triangular Broom 
— ſagittalis. Jointed ditto .. 
— Fi. Common Dyers ditto | 
e Geniſta 


4 
Geniſta florida. 

4s piloſa. 
——  Anglica. | 
— Germanica. 


5 L uſitanica. 
Ulex Europeus. 
— nanus. 
Amorpha fruticoſa. 
Ononis fruticoſa. 
—— - rotundifolia. | 
-Glyciae fruteſcens. 
je Laburnum. 


— - = — nigricans. 
45 8 — divaricatus. 
= Wikio: 


—— hirſutus. 


3 e. 
. capitatus. 
— - purpureus. 
Auſtriacus. 
— ſupinus. 
— argenteus. 
———— Whores. * 


; Robinia Pſeud-Acacia. CE 


3 — hiſpida. 


| ——— Caragana, 


—— ſpinoſa. 
——— Altagana. 
——  Chamlagu. 


——— Halodendron. 


— — fruteſcens, 


— pygmæa. 
Colutea arboreſcens. 


— Hiſpanica. 


BOTANICAL 


Spaniſh ditto 
Hairy ditto 
Petty whin 
German Broom 
Dwarf prickly ditto 
Portugal ditto . 
Common furze 
Dwarf ditto 
Shrubby baſtard Indigo 
Shrubby reſtharrow 
Round leaved ditto 
Carolina Kidney bean tree 
Common Laburnum | 


— v. fol. a aur. var. Gold blotched ditto | 
— . alpinus. Alpine ditto 


Black Cytiſus 5 
e Clammy ditto 
Winged leaved ditto 
Hairy ditto | 
Common ditto TE 
Cluſtered flowered ditto 
Purple "ditto 
Siberian "MA 
Trailing ditto | 
« Silvery ditto 
Smooth ditto 
Two thorned Acacia 
Ref ian © 


Thorny robinia 


Shining ditto 5 
Salt tree ditto — 
Shrubby ditto 
Dwarf ditto 
Common bladder ſenna 
Colutea 


Colutea cruenta. 
; Pocockii. . 
Coronilla emerus. 

. Vallentina. 

= Glauca. 
Lotus Dorycnium. 
— hirſutus. 
Aſtragalus Tragacantha. | 
— arbores, 


CATALOGUE. 3t 


Oriental ditto 


Pocockꝰs ditto 


Scorpion ſenna 


- Small ſhrubby coronilla 
Great ſhrubby ditto 
| Shrubby birds foot trefoil 
Hairy ditto 7 
Goats thorn Milk Vetch 


Moon trefoil, or tree medick 


POLYADELPHIA. 


Hypericum calycinum. 
— Androſcemum. 
3 — Olympicum. 


— elatum. 
— — hircinum v. majur. 
—— ——— . minus. 


— — - prolificum. 


Great flowered 3 John? 8 wort 
Common Tutſan 


Olimpian St. John's 8 vort 
Tall ditto 


Common ſtinkin g ruby ditto 


Small ditto 
OY Proliferous ditto 


SYNGENESIA. 


Santolina — 
— we. 
— roſmarinifolia 
Artemiſia Abrotanum, 
— Santonica. 
2 rrithmifolia. 
Baccharis halimifolia. 
Ochonna cheirifolia. 


Common lavender cotton 
Hoary ditto 
Roſemary leaved ditto 
Common ſouthernwood 
Tartarian ditto | 
Samphire leaved ditto 
Virginian groundſel tree 


Stock leaved African ragworth. 


MONOECIA. 


' Paſfiflora cærulea. 
Ariſtolochia Sipho. 
arborea, 
ſempervirens. 


Common Paſſion 8 


Broad leaved birt worth 
Tree ditto 


* 


Evergreen ditto 


Axyris 


—__ — a —4 
wa — * th 1 : by * - * q 
LOSE; | 


32 BOTANICAL 
| [ 


1 Axyris ceratoides. Mm Shrubby axyris - 
Comptonia aſplenifolia. Fern leaved Comptonia 
Buxus ſempervizens. Common tree Box 


—— v. lanceolat. Narrow leaved ditto 
ä fol. aur. Gold blotched ditto 
— ——— v. fol. argent. Silver blotched ditto 


— — — . fol. apice notat. Horſe ſhoe ditto 
| humilis. 85 Dwarf ditto 
—— Balearica. Minorcan ditto 
Iva fruteſcens. Baaſtard Jeſuit's bark tree 
Corylus roſtrata. American cuckold nut 
——— Coblurna Conſtantinople hazel nut 
—— Avellana v. %% Common ditto 


— v. 46. White filbert 
— — — — v. rubra. Red ditto 

—ſ — — - Ve grandis. Cob nut tree | 
— — — . glomerata. Cluſtered nut ditto 
5 Liquidambar Qracifolium. 8 


——— imberde. Oriental liquidamber 
Thuja Occidentalis. feng American arbor vitæ tree 
— Orientalis. China ditto . 


Cupreſſus ſempervirens v fe. Upright cypreſs tree 
— v. horizontals. Male ſpreading ditto 
— — diſticha v. patent. Common Deciduous eypreſs 
— v. mi. Long leaved ditto 


— — e 
— 3 Portugal cypreſs 
— juniperoides. Juniper leaved ditto 
; Croton febiferum. | Tallow Ro 
D 1 0 E CI A. 
Salix bertuapheoits. - Rhlaing Willow 
— triandra. 7 Smooth ditto) 
pentandra. Sweet ditto 
— vitellioa. Yellow ditto 


— capræa. 
—=— cinerea. 
— triſtis. 

— viminalis. 
F 
— Variegata. 
— Jeptentrionalis. 
| — P enſylvartica. 

3 — acuminata. RD 
— 1 ; 

| n, nigrum. 
3 Caledonium. 
Viſcum albbm. 


— 


Hippophae Rhamnoides. 


—— Canadenſis 


= Canadian ditto 


CATALOGUE. | s 
Salix amygdalina. Almond leaved ditto 
—hlaſtata. Halbert leaved ditto 
— fragilis. Crack ditto 
—— Babylonica. Weeping ditto 
— rubra. Red ditto "a. 
—— glauca. * Glaucous, or alpine ditto 
—  myrfinitis. Whorl leaved ditto 
Z herbacea. Herbaceous ditto 
— retuſa. Blunt leaved ditto 
— reticulata. Wrinkled ditto 
a myrtilloides. „ Myrtle leaved ditto 
—C Small round leaved ditto 
— lanata, | Downy ditto 
— Lapponum. Lapland ditto 
— arenaria. Sand ditto 
— incubacea. Trailing ditto 
— repens. | Creeping ditto 
— fi. Brown ditto = 
— roſmarinifolia | Roſemary leaved ding 


Common ditto 
Aſu coloured ditto 
Narrow leaved American ditto 
Oſier ditto 
Whi ite ditto 
Variegated ditto 
American ditto 5 
- Penſylvanian ditto 
Sharp pointed leaved ditto 
| Cloven leaved ditto ; 


Japan ditto 
Crow berries 
Scotch ditto 


Common miſſeltoe 


Sea Buckthorn 


Myrica 


0 BOTANICAL 


Myrica Gale. 
= cerifera v. anguſt. 
— — v. latif. 


— Faya. 


Zanthoxylon Clava-Herculis. 


Piſtacia officinalis. 
; | — - Terebinthus. 


: Smilax « aſpen . Ji mpliciſolia. 


— v. auriculata. 


— — Sarſaparilla. 
— 585 rotundifolia. 
= — — larifola ff 
— tamnoides. 
. 5 caduca. 
— - Bona-nox. 
—— ia lanceolata. 
Mercurialis tomentoſa. 
Coriaria myrtifolia . 
1 Meniſpermum Canadenſe. , 


— — — — Carolinum. 
5 e thurifera. 
| —— Bermudiana. 


— n v. cypręſſiſol. 
v. tamariſcifol. 
— — — v. fol. varieg 


6 
1 


— Vi irginiana. 
communis. 


— ann 
—— Phænicea. 
Ephedra diſtachya. 
—— monoſtachya. 
Ciſſampelos ſmilacina. 
Ruſcus aculeatus. 

—— laxus. 


"* 


— * montana. 
_ V. Suecica. 


Sweet Gale 


Broad leaved ditto 
AZorian ditto 


Common toothache tree 
Piſtachia Tree : 
Common turpentine tree 
Rough bindweed 

Ear leaved ditto 


Sarſaparillaa 
Round leaved ſmilax 


laurel leaved ditto 
Black briony leaved ditto 
Deciduous ditto 
Ciliated ditto 
FSßpear leaved ditto 
Woolly mercury 
_ Myrtle leaved ſumach 
Canadian Moonſeed 
: Carolina ditto 
55 Spaniſh Juniper 
Bermudas cedar 
Common ſavin 1 


'Tamariſk leaved ditto 


Variegated ditto | 
' Virginian red cedar 
Common Juniper 


Procumbent ditto 


Swediſh ditts 
Brown berried ditto 

| Pheenician ditto | 
Great Shrubby horſetail | 
Small ditto 


Smilax leaved ciſſampelos 


Prickly butchers broom 


_ Emyrile 
Com. American candleberry 


Ruſcus hypophyllus. 
———— hypogloſſus. 
racemoſus. 


rnehr... a5 
Broad leaved ditto 


Double leaved ditto 


Alexandrian Laurel 


POLYGAMIA. 


2 Atriplex Halimus 
 ———— portulacoides. 


Celtis Auſtralis. 


e Orientalis. 
| —— Occidentalis. 
Ailanthus glandul ola. 


: Gleditſia tria. v. polyſper. 


- GS 2 v. monoſper. 


horrida. 

f Dioſpyros Lotus. 

„ Virginiana. 
; Nye integrifolia. 
— denticulata. 
Ficus Carica. 


Spaniſh ſea purſlane 


Common ditto 
European nettle tree 
Oriental ditto 


American ditto 
Tall Ailanthus 


Three thorned acacia 7 
Single ſeeded, or water ditto 


Strong ſpined ditto 
European date plum 


American ditto 


Mountain tupelo 
Water ditto 


Common fig tree | 


No. 14. & 1 5. 


— 


— the Oasen! Vogl, or Tau GRASSES, in- 
. ws W. __ R Je, and Party: 


% 


ns Nort——The Marks are in the form of Barris Hoa Es, 
"BLACK and RED Letters on a WHITE GROUND, and the 
arrangement begins alphabetically, at the Eaſt end of 


the Garden. 


Egilops ovatus. 
— triuncialis. 
| ausl. alba. 
alpina. 


| os arenaria. 


—— canina. 


| — Cornucopiz. 5 
— — Mexicana. 


—— mihacea. 


— minima, 
. paluſtris. 
— pum. 


—— rubra. 
= ſetacea. 


| — Spica-Ventz. 
— ylatica. 


—_—_—_ tenufola. 
e—__ _— Yerticillata. 


— vin. 


Aira aquatica. 


% 


| Oral ſpiked hard graſs. 
Long ſpiked ditto _ 
White Marſh Bent * 
Alpine ditto 
Sea ditto 
Brown ditto 
Cornucopiæ ditto. 
Mexican ditto 
Millet ditto 
Very ſmall ditto | 
| Marſh ditto 
Dwarf ditto 
_ Creeping ditto 
Red ditto. : 
- Briſtly ditto 
Silky ditto 


Wood ditto 
Slender leaved ditto 
Whorled ditto 

Vine ditto 


Water Hair graſs 


Aira 


— = pratenſis, 

Anthoxanthum odoratum. 

Alrxundo arenaria. 
— Calamagroſtis. 
—— - Donax. 


" - Epigejos. 


1 Phragmites. : 
: Avena elatior. 


7 — fatua. - 
flaveſcens. 


— fragilis. 


— nuda. 
— Penſylranica. 
— pratenſis. 
| —— pubeſcens. 

— ſativa nigra. 
—— fativa alba. 
—— Sibirica. 
— ſterilis. 

- ſtrigoſa. 
Briza maxima. 
media. 


 — ninor. 


— elatior var. r. nodoſa. 
_— 3 elatior var. muticis. 


CATALOGUE. . 37 
Aira Caneſcens. Gray ditto 
—— caryophyllea. Silvery leaved ditto 
— cxſpitoſa. Turfy ditto 
— flexuoſa. Heath ditto 
montana. Mountain ditto 
4 præcox. Early ditto 
Alopecurus agreſtis. Field Foxtail graſs 
bulboſus. Bulbous ditto 
— geniculatus. Flote ditto 
—— Monſpelienſiss Bearded ditto 
e ee paniceus. Small bearded ditto 


Meadow ditto 


Sweet ſcented Spring graſs 5 | 


Sea Reed graſs 
Wood ditto 
Manured ditto 

Small ditto 


Common ditto 


Tall Oat graſs 
| Bulbous rooted ditt 
Tall Oat grafs wih oute awns. 
Wild ditto 
Yellow ditto — 
Brittle ditto 
Naked ditto 
1 Penſylvanian ditto - | 0 
c 
Soft ditto „F 
Cultivated black, or common do. 
Cultivated white, or common do. 
7 Siberian ditto 
Bearded ditto 
| Scrannel ditto 
Great Quaking graſs 
Middle ditto. 


Small ditto 
Briza 


Briza virens. 
Bromus arvenſis. 


- ciliatus. 
2 erectus. 
1 giganteus. | 
—— gracilis. 


— — — hirſutus. 


— inermis. 
—— Madritenſis. 
—— mollis. 
An ſecalinus. 
— ſquaroſus. 
— Herilis. 


-——— ſtipoides. 
— 
— .  tetorum.- 
8 cæruleus. 
—— criſtatus. 
— — — echinatus. 


— glomerata. 
— patens. 

= ſtricta. 
Em arenarius. 

| Canadenſis. 
| —— caninus. 
—— Europeus. 
— geniculatus. 


— — giganteus. 
— Hyſtrix. 


— 


—— ibiricus. 
I Virginicus, 

Feſtuca bromoides. 
— — Cambrica. 


erucæformis. 


denn. Cynoluroides. 


* 
Pg 


| BOTANICAL 


Spaniſh ditto 
Corn Brome graſs 


Ciliated ditto 


Upright ditto 


Tall ditto 

Slender ditto 
Wood Brome grafs 
Smooth ditto 
Wall ditto 

Soft ditto 

Field ditto 5 
Corn ditto 
Barren ditto 

Feat hery ditto 


Hairy ſtalked ditto 
Noddin g panicled ditto 
Blue Dog? s-tail — 

| Creſted vw - 

| Rough ditto 
Linear ſpiked ditto 


American Cock's-foot graſs . 


Kong ditto 
Spreadin 9 ditto 
Sea ditto 


Sea Lyme graſs 
Canadian ditto 
Dog's ditto 
Wood ditto 
Jointed ditto 
Gigantic ditto 
Rough ditto 
Philadelphian ditto 
Siberian ditto 
Virginian ditto 


Barren Feſcue graſs 


Welſn ditto 


Feſtuca 


Feſtuca decumbens. 


_ abs, duriuſcula. 
—— — Cumetorum. 
_ elatzor. 


—— glauca. 
——— lohacea. 


Myurus. 


— OvIna. 


— —— Par. 4. 
— pratenſis. 


— xrubra. 
On ſpadicea. 

5 — unigluma, 

: Holcus lanatus. 
—— mollis. 
3 odoratus. 5 
R Hordeum diſtichon. 


- + oY 
— maritimum. 
— rium. 
——— pratenſe. 
—— ſylyaticum., 
+ _ — vulgare. 


qa Zeocriton. 
LI ovatus. 
* aryenſe, | 


8 —  temulentum. 


Mi : . _ 2 . s . . : 
— 4 
. — — , n 


— tenue. . 


Melica altiſſima. 


—  — czrulea. \ 


—— — Clliata. 


— FX - 


Wall ditto f 
Meadow ditto 
Wood ditto 
Spring ditto 
Battledore ditto 

Oval ſpiked Lagurus 

White Darnel graſs 


| Decumbe nt ditto 
Hard ditto 


Pubeſcent Feſcue graſs 


Tall ditto 
Flote ditto 


Glaucous ditto 


Darnel ditto 
Wall ditto 


Sheeps ditto 


Avned ſheeps ditto 
 Awaleſs ſheeps ditto. - 
: Viviparous ſheeps ditto 


Meadow ditto 


' Redditto 

| Spadiceous ditto 
Sea do. 
Meadow Soft graſs 
Creeping ditto | N 
Sweet ſcented ditto . 
Common Barley 
Winter ditto 
Long bearded ditto | 


Sea ditto 


Ray ditto 


Rivery 

naked 

Slender Darnel 10 
Tall Melic graſs 3 


Purple ditto p 
Ciliated ditto 


40 
Melica nutans. 
— ſericea. 


— uniflora. 


Milium effuſum. 


— — Lendigerum. 
— —— paradoxum. 


Nardus ſtricta. 
Pant um capillare. 8 


e - Crus-galli. 


——— Dacqtylon. 
— — fili forme. 
— glaucum. 1 
— ——— Ttalcum. 
———- miliaceum. 
— fan _ 


— 33 


. Phalaris aquatica. 


— arundinacea. 


BOTANICAL 


Mountain ditto 
Silky ditto 3 bus 
Single flowered wood ditto 
Common Millet graſs 
Yellow ſpiked ditto 
Black feeded ditto 
Mat graſs 
Hair panicled Panic graſs 
Thick ſpiked cocks foot ditto = 
Creeping ditto . 
_ Cloſe ſpiked ditto 


__ Glaucous ditto 

Italian ditto 

= YT oY 
| Slender ſpiked ditto e 


Rough ditto 
Green ditto 
Water Canary graf; 
Reed ditto 


— ha Silver ſtriped ditto 0 


— —— —— v. J. aur, Gold ſtriped reed ditto 


— Canarienſis. 


Manured ditto 
8 Briſtly ſpiked ditto | 


— - paradens. 5 
— phleoides. ” Cat's-tail ditto | 
Phleum alpinum. | Mountain Timothy grafs 
— arenarium. | Sea ditto 
—— - nodoſum. Bulbous Cat's-tail graſs 
—— paniculatum, Branched Timothy graſs 
— pratenſe. Common ditto — 
| Poa alpina. 3 Alpine Meadow graſs ; 
— anguſtifolia. | Narrow leaved ditt 
— annua. Annual ditto 
— aquatica. Water ditto 
— compreſſa. Creeping ditto 
— criſtata._ _ Creſted ditto 
— diſtans. Looſe flawered ditto 


CATALOGUE. 


Poa glauca. 
— loliacea. 
— maritima. 
— nemoralis. 
—— pratenſis. 
—— retroflexa. 
— rigid... 
— trivialls. 


Rottbellia incurvata. 


| Secale cereale _—_ 


— — vernum. 
Triticum æſtivum. 
— compoſitum. 


A hybernum. 
— junceum. 


— = Spelta. | 
— — tenellum. 
— — 


Dwarf Wheat gras 
Cone Wheat 
var. wifi ait. with black awns. 4 


Glaucous ditto 
Spiked ſea ditto 
Sea ditto 
Wood ditto 


Great ditto 


Retroflexed ditto 


Hard ditto 


Rough ſtalked ditto | 


Sea Hard grafs. 


Winter manured Rye - 


TO Spring ditto 7255 
1 Summer Wheat Ent 
Compound ditto = 
Winter, or Lammas ditt : 
Ruſh wheat gras 
Sea ditto 
One grained Wheat | 
Poland ditto 


Couch graſs 


Spelt Wheal * 
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1 he HoxrTvs TxxCTORIUS, er Drzx's Drrisron, containing 


* Plaus at are . to the Purpoſes of T 


C Norr—The Marks are in the Form of finall thaw 
' BLACK and red Letters on a FxeExcy WHITE GROUND, | 
towards the Weſt 2 * che Garden. ö 


| Acanthus PY 
Ajuga reptans. 
Anchuſa officinalis. 


Anemone Pulfatilla. | e 


Anthemis tinctoria. 


| A | 


Arbutus Uva-Urſi. 


Axundo Phragmites. 


Berberis vulgaris. 
Betula alba. 
— Alnus. s 
— nana. : | 
Bidens tripartita. 
Bixa Orellana. 
Bromus ſecalinus. 


. Cæſalpinia Sappan. 5 
Caltha paluſtris. 
Campanula rotundifolia. - 


Carpinus Betulus. 
Centaurea Cyanus. 
Centaurea Jacea. 


Chærophyllum ſylveſtre. 


Comarum paluſtre. 


N 


Grd Bear's breeck 
Common Bugle 
Officinal Bugloſs 
Paſque-flower Anemone 
Yellow Camomile 5 
Vellow Kidney Verch | 
Trailing Arbutus , 
Common Reed grafs 
Common Berberry 
Common Birch Tree 


Common Alder Tree 


Smooth Dwarf Birch 
Water Hemp Agrimony 
Heart-leaved Bixa 
Field Brome graſs 
Narrow - leaved prickly Brafiletto 


Marſh Marygold 


Round-leaved bell flower 


Common Hornbeam 
Blue bottle 


Common Centaury 


Cow Weed 
Marſh Cinquefoil 


Crocus 


Lawſonia inermis. 
Lickes — 
— caperatus. 
— — juniperinus. 
—— un 
— pulmonarius. 
— paſtulatus. 
5 — — ſaxatilis. 
—— — vulpinus,” 
Linkofjrtanin aan. 
| Lycopodium complanatum.. 
Lycopus Europcus. 
Lyſimachia vulgaris. 
Myrica Gale. 
Nymphæa alba. 
Polygonum Perficaria 


Potentilla Tormentilla. 


Pyrus communis. 
Quercus Ægilops. 
— Robur. 


S)mooth Lawſonia 
Dyer's Lichen 


Common Privet 


CATALOGUE. 
Crocus ſativus. Saffron hh 
Datiſca canabina. Baſtard Hemp 
— hi, Hairy Datiſca 
Delphinium Conſolida. Wild Lark Spur 
Erica vulgaris. Common _— 8 
Fraxinus excelſior. Aſh Tree 
Galium verum. Yellow Ladies Bedftraw | 
Geniſta tinctoria. Dyers broom 
Hieracium umbellatum. Umbell'd Hawk - weed 
Hypericum perfoliatum. - _Perfoliate St. lan 
Indigofera tinctoria. Dyer's Indigo _ 
Iris Germanica. Germany Iris 
Iris Pſeuda-corus. Yellow Iris, or Common Flagger 5 
Iſatis tinctoria. Common Dyer's Woad 


| Roſe ditto 
Juniper ditto 
Purple ditto 
Lungwort ditto 


Singed Lichen 


Stone ditta 
Fox ditto 


Baſtard Alkanet 
Smooth Club Moſs 


Water Horebound | 
Common Looſe-ſtrife | 


Sweet Gale 


White Water Lilly | 


Spotted Arſmart 
Tormentil 
Pear Tree 
Common Apple Tree | 
Great Prickly Cuped Oak _ 
Common Oak Tree 2 
Reſeda. 


- , | * 


E 3 Rubia tintorum, 
VN Rubus fruticoſus. 
1 | maritimus, __» Golden Dock e 
Salix pentand ea. Sweet Willow | 8 1 I. 

Sambucus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder e ; 
7 3 parry 3 | 
Satyrium nigrum. DE aa Black-flowered — 
Scabioſa ſucciſa. Devil's-bit Seabious 
| Senecio Jacobceaa. Common Ragwort 
. Serratula tinctoria. Common Saw-wort 
© Stachys ſylvatica. Hedge Nettle - 
| Tanacetum vulgare. | Common Ta, 
oe Thalitrum flarum. 0 Common Meadow Nee 
Tormentilla _— 


_ 
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